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SOUTH    WALES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON  TilE  LEGEIfDS,  TRADITIONS,  AND  HlStORT,  OF  WALES. 


1  HE  antiquities  of  Wales,  with  the  hiftory  of  its  kings  and 
princes,  are  involved  in  niuch  bbfcurity.  It  is  impoffible,  at  this 
period  of  time,  to  feparate  truth  from  fable :  and  as,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  to  afcertain  the  limits  of  each  might,  if  prafticable,  be  of 
little,  importance ;  and  the  mixture  of  both,  as  quaintly  and 
romantically  worked  up  by  the  elder  poets,  is  far  from  unintereft- 
ing ;  I  fhall  interfperfe  the  dry  narration  of  the  chronicles  with 
fuch  fpecimens  of  fabulous  tradition  as  the  poetical  antiquary 
will  not  difdain  to  recognize,  and  the  traveller  receives  with 
intereft,  by  the  firefide  of  his  homely  hbft.  It  marks  the  invincible 
credulity  of  human  nature,  when  we  find  the  wild  tales  of  other 
times,  which  have  been  confecrated  by  the  pen  of  genius,  divefted 
of  their  ornamental  trappings,  and  made  the  modern  theme,  the 
dull  matter  of  faft,  on  which  vulgar  filperftition  refts  its  terrors 
and  its  follies.  Nor  has  the  caufe  of  truth  much  to  dread  from 
the  alliance.  When  grave  monks  and  profeffed  hiftorians  romance, 

B  poets 
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poets  may  claim  at  leaft  an  equal  fliare  in  the  honour  and  credit 
attached  to  hiftory ;  for  they  can  fcarcely  be  lefs  authentic,  and 
are  always  more  engaging. 

Selden,  the  great  dlftator  of  learning  to  the  Englilh  nation, 
has  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  illuftrate  the  Polyolbion  of 
Drayton ;  a  poem  which  Drummond  mentions  as  one  of  the 
fmootheft  he  has  feen  in  Englilh ;  poetical  and  well  profecuted. 
It  may  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  fufficiently  refined  to  ftand  the 
faftidious  teft  of  modern  criticifm  ;  but  it  continues  to  be  held  in 
efteem  by  the  antiquary,  and  is  quoted  as  an  anthority  by  Hearne, 
Wood,  and  Nicholfon.  Nor  is  its  author  without  a  moft 
valuable  teftimony  to  his  merit  in  Mr.  Headley,  who  fays  thus : 
"  Drayton  adopted  a  ftyle,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
prefent  age  may  perufe  without  difficulty,  and  not  unfrequently 
miftake  for  its  own  offspring.  In  a  moft  pedantic  aera  he  was 
unafFedled,  and  feldom  exhibits  his  learning  at  the  expence  of 
his  judgment." 

This  great  Selden,  who  "  inferts  out  of  the  Britifli  ftory,  what 
he  importunes  you  not  to  credit,  and  has  in  fit  place  drawn 
chronologies  upon  credit  of  the  ancients,"  has  given  the  following 
chronology  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Waks,  from  Arthur, 
until  the  end  of  the  Britifli  blood  in  them;  prefixing  the  following 
caution : 

"  I  will  not  juftify  the  times  of  this  Arthur,  nor  the  reft,  before 
Cadwallader ;  fo  difcordjng  are  our  chronologers :  nor  had  I  time 
to  examine,  nor  think  that  any  man  hath  fufficient  means  to 
rectify  them." 

Year  of  Chrift  516.  Arthur  fucceeded  his  father  Uther 
Pendragon. 

542.  Conftantine,  fon  to  Cador,  Duke  of  Cornwal  (underftand 

Governor,  or  Lord-Lieutenant;  for,  neither  in  thofe  times,  nor 

I  long 
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long  after,  was  any  fuch  title  particularly  honorary)  :    he  lies 
buried  at  Stonehenge. 

545.  Aurelius  Conan. 

578.  Vortipor, 

581.  Malgo. 

586.  Catheric.  In  his  time  the  Britons  had  much  adverfe 
fortune  in  war  with  the  Saxons ;  and  then,  moft  of  all,  made 
that  feceffion  into  Wales  and  Cornvs^al,  yet  in  name  retaining 
hereof  the  remembrance. 

About  600.  Cadwan. 

About  630.  Cadwalin,  or  Cadwallo.  The  Britons,  as  in  token 
of  his  powerful  refiftaiice  and  dominion  againft  the  Saxons,  put 
him,  being  dead,  into  a'  brazen  horfe,  and  fet  it  on  the  top  of  the 
weft  gate  of  .London ;  it  feems  he  means  Ludgate.  This  report 
is,  as  the  Britifti  ftory  tells,  hardly  juftifiable,  if  examined. 

6y6.  Cadwallader,  fon  to  Cadwallo.  Nor  think  I  the  Britifli 
and  Englilh  chronicles  concerning  him  reconcileable.  In  him  the 
chief  monarchy  and  glory  of  the  Britifli  failed. 

688.  Ivor,  fon  to  Alan,  King  of  Armorique  Britain.  This  Ivor 
they  make  (but  I  examine  it  not  now)  Ine,  King  of  Weft  Saxons, 
in  our  monks;  that  is,  he  which  began  the  Peter-pence  to 
Rome. 

730.  Roderique  Molwinic,  fon  of  Edward  Ywrch. 
y^^.  Conan  Tindaethwy,  fon  of,  Roderique. 

Near  8;30.  Mervin  Urich,  in  right  of  his  wife  Efylht,  daughter 
and  heir  to  Roderique. 

843.  Roderique  Ma wr,  fon  to  Mervin  and  Efylht.  Among  his 
fons  was  the  tripartite  divifion  of  Wales  into  Powife,  North,  and 
South  Wales. 

877.  Anarawd,  fon  to  Roderique. 
913.  Edward  Voel,  fon  of  Anarawd. 

B  :?  940. 
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940.  Howel  Dha,  coufin-german  to  Edwal,  having  before  the 
principahty  of  South  Wales  and  Powife.  This  is  he  whofe  laws 
are  fo  famous. 

948.  Jevaf  and  Jago,  fons  of  Edwal. 

983.  Howel  ap  Jevaf. 

984.  Cadwalhon  ap  Jevaf. 
986.  Meredith  ap  Owen. 
992.  Edwal  ap  Myric. 

1003.  ^dan  ap  Blegored. 

1 015.  Lhewelin  ap  Sitiylht. 

1 03 1.  Jago  ap  Edwal  ap  Myric. 

1037.  Gruffyth  ap  Lhewelin. 

1061.  Blethin  and  Rhywallon  ap  Convin. 

1073.  Trahaern  ap  Caradoc. 

1078.  Gruffyth  ap  Conan.  He  reformed  the  Welfli  poets  and 
minftrcls,  and  brought  over  others  out  of  Ireland  to  inftrudt  the 
Welfh. 

1 137.  Owen  Gwineth  ap  Gruffyth  ap  Conan. 

1 169.  David  ap  Owen  Gwineth.  In  his  time,  Madoc  his 
brother  difcovered  part  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

1 194.  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth  ap  Owen  Gwineth. 

1340.  David  ap  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth. 

1346.  Lhewelin  ap  Gruffyth  ap  Jorwerth,  the  laft  Prince  of 
Wales  of  the  Britifti  blood.  . 

1283.  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  and  got  the  principality, 
Lhewelin  then  flain ;  and  fmce  that  (Henry  III.  before  gave  it 
alfo  to  his  fon  Prince  Edward)  it  hath  been  in  the  eldeft  fons  and 
heirs  apparent  of  the  Englilh  crown. 

"  But  note,  that  after  the  divifion  among  Roderique  Mawr's 
fons,  the  principality  was  chiefly  in  North  Wales,  and  the  reft 
as  tributary  to  Prince  of  that  part:  and  for  him,  as  fuprem^ 

King, 
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King  of  Wales,  are  all  thefe  deduftions  of  time  and  perfons,  until 
this  laft'Lhewelin." 

With  refped;  to  Arthur,  his  hiftory  ftands  on  a  fimilar 
foundation  with  that  of  Agamemnon,  Ulyfles,  or  ^neas;  Orlando, 
Rinaldo,  or  Godfredo :  nor  need  we  be  faftidious  in  rejecting  the 
fidlions,  by  which  a  Spenfer  has  decorated  his  Annals',  degraded 
as  they  have  been  into  tales  of  the  nurfery,  while  we  dwell  with 
delight  on  the  licenfed,  and  even  confecrated,  romances  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ariofto,  or  Taflb.  Spenfer,  indeed,  profefles  to  have 
coloured  his  allegory  with  an  hiftorical  fid:iqn  "  in  tKe  perfon  of 
Arthure,  v^hom  he  conceives,  after  his  long  education  by  Timoii, 
to  whom  he  was  by  Merlin  delivered. to  be  brought  up,  fo  faone  as 
he  was  borne  of  the  Lady  Igrayne,  to  have  feene  in  a  dream  or 
vifion  the  Faery  Queene,  with  whofe  excellent  beauty  raviflied, 
he  awaking  refolved  to  fceke  her  out ;  and  fo  being  by  Merlin 
armed,  and  by  Timon  throughly  inftrudted,  he  went  to  feeke 
her  forth  in  Faery  Land." 

But  Drayton,  lavifhly  as  he  indulges  his  poetic  licence  in  the 
perlbnification  of  rivers,  plains,  and  mountains,  is  underftood, 
unlike  his  illuftrious  contemporary,  to  have  adhered  to  popular 
belief,  rather  than  to  have  exercifed  his  own  invention,  in  default 
of  hiftorical  documents.  In  the  third  fong,  therefore,  of  his 
Polyolbion,  where  he  alludes  to  Arthur's  tomb,  Selden  gives  the 
following  illuftration  of  the  pafTage. 

"  Henry  the  Second,  in  his  expedition  towards  Ireland, 
entertained  by  the  way  in  Wales  with  bardifli  fongs,  wherein  he 
heard  it  affirmed  that  in  Glaftenbury  (made  almoft  an  ifle  by  the 
river's  embracements)  Arthur  was  buried  betwixt  two  pillars, 
gave  commandment  to  Henry  of  Blois,  then  abbot,  to  make 
fearch  for  the  corps :  which  was  found  in  a  wooden  coffin 
(Girald  faith  oaken,  Leland  thinks  alder),  fome  fixteen  foot  deep; 

but 
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but  after  they  had  digged  nine  foot,  they  found  a  ftone,  on  whoiTe 
lower  fide  was  fixt  a  leaden  crofs  (croiTes  fixt  upon  the  tombs  of 
old  Chriftians  were  in  all  places  ordinary),  with  his  name 
infcribed,  and  the  letter  fide  of  it  turned  to  the  ftone.  He  was 
then  honoured  with  a  fumptuous  monument,  and  afterwards  the 
fculls  of  him  and  his  wife  Guinever  were  taken  out  (to  remain 
as  feparate  relics  and  fped;acles)  by  Edward  Longihanks  and 
Eleanor.  Of  this,  Girald,  Leland,  Prife,  and  divers  others 
(although  Polydore  make  flight  of  it),  have  more  copious 
tefliimo^y.  The  bards  fongs  fiippafe,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Camlan  in  Cornwal,  where  traiterous  Mordred  was  flain,  and 
Arthur  wounded,  Morgan  le  Fay,  a  great  Elfin  lady,  (fuppofed 
his  near  kinfwoman),  conveyed  the  body  hither  to  cure  it;  which 
done,  Arthur  is  to  return  (yet  expe^d^  to  the  rule  of  his  coi^ntry. 
Read  thefe  attributed  to.Talieflin,  the  beft  of  the  bards,  expreiling 
as  much : 

— Morgaiji  fufcepit  honore. 


Inque  fuis  thalamis  pofuit  fuper  aurea  regem 
Fulcra,  raanuque  fibi  detexit  vulnus  honefti 
Infpexitque  cjiu  :  tanc^emque  redire  falutem 
Poffe  fibi  dixit,  fi  fecum  ternpore  longp 
Eflet,  et  ipflus  vellet  tnedicamine  fungi. 

The  fame  alfo,  in  efFeft,  Dan  Lidgat,  an  excellent  poet  of  his 
time,  thus  finging  it : 

"  He  is  a  king  crouned  in  Fairie, 

With  fcepter  and  fword  and  with  his  regally 
Shall  refort  as  lord  and  foveraigne 
But  of  Fairie,  and  reigne  in  Britaine, 
And  repaire  againe  the  R^ound  Table. 
My  prophefy  Merlin  fet  the  date. 
Among  princes  king  incomparable, 

Hh 
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His  feat  Sgaine  to  Carolin  to  tranflate, 

The  Parchas  fullrert  fpontie  fo  his  fate, 

His  epitaph  recordeth  fo  certainfe 

Here  lieth  K.  Arthur  that  fhall  raigne  againe." 

In  the  fourth  fong,  where  the  Briton  and  Engl'ilh  rivers  contend 
for  Lundy,  the  former  thus  celebrate  Arthur  : 

"  As  firft,  t'  affront  the  foe,  in  th'  ancient  Britons  right. 
With  Arthur  they  begin,  their  mod:  renowned  knight; 
The  richnefs  of  the  arms  their  well-made  worthy  wore, 
The  temper  of  his  fword  (the  try'd  Efcalabour) 
The  blgnefs  and  the  length  of  Rone,  his  noble  fpear : 
With  Pridwin  his  great  fliield,  and  what  the  proof  could  bear; 
His  Baudrick  how  adorned  with  flones  of  wond'rous  price. 
The  facred  Virgin's  fliape  he  bore  for  his  device ; 
Thefe  monuments  of  worth,  the  ancient  Britons  fong. 
Now,  doubting  left  thefe  things  might  hold  them  but  too  long, 
His  wars  they  took  to  tafk ;  the  land  then  overlaid 
With  tbofe  proud  German  powr's ;  when,  calling  to  his  aid 
His  kinfman  Hovirel,  brought  frorti  Britany  the  lels. 
Their  armies  they  unite,  both  fwearing  to  fupprefs 
The  Saxon,  here  that  fought  through  conqueft  all  to  ^in. 
On  whom  he  chanc'd  to  light  at  Lincoln  ;  where  the  plain 
Each-where  from  fide  to  fide  lay  fcatter'd  with  the  dead. 
And  when  the  conquer'd  foe,  that  from  the  confli£l  fled. 
Betook  them  to  the  woods,  he  never  left  them  there 
Until  the  Britilh  earth  he  forc'd  them  to  forfwear. 
And  as  his  aflions  rofe,  fo  raife  they  ftill  their  vein 
In  words,  whofe  weight  beft  fuit  a  fublimated  ftrain. 
They  fung  how  he,  himfelf  at  Badon  bore  that  day. 
When  at  the  glorious  gole  his  Britiih  fceptre  lay : 
Two  days  together  how  the  battle  ftrongly  ftood ; 
Pendragon's  worthy  fon,  who  waded  there  in  blood. 
Three  hundred  Saxons  flew  with  his  own  valiant  hand. 
And  (after  call'd,  the  Pift  and  Irifh  to  withftand) 
How  he,  by  force  of  arms  Albania  over-ran, 
Purfuing  of  the  Pid  beyond  mount  Caledon : 

There 
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There  ftrongly  fhut  tliem  up  whom  ftoutly  he  fubdu'd. 

How  Gillamore  again  to  Ireland  he  purfu'd, 

So  oft  as  he  prefum'd  the  envious  Pi<St  to  aid  : 

And  having  flain  the  King,  the  country  wafte  he  laid. 

To  Goth-land  how  again  this  conqu'ror  maketh  forth 

With  his  fo  profp'rous  pow'rs  into  the  fartheft  north : 

Where,  Ifeland  firft  he  won,  and  Orkney  after  got. 

To  Norway  failing  next,  with  his  dear  nephew  Lot, 

By  deadly  dint  of  fword  did  Ricoll  there- defeat ; 

And  having  plac'd  the  prince  on  that  Norwegian  feat. 

How  this  courageous  king  did  Denmark  then  controul ; 

That  fcarcely  there  was  found  a  country  to  the  pole 

That  dreaded  not  his  deeds,  too  long  that  were  to  tell. 

And  after  thefe,  in  France  th'  adventures  him  befell 

At  Paris,  in  the  lifts  where  he  with  Flollio  fought ; 

The  Emperor  Leon's  pow'r  to  raife  his  fiege  that  brought. 

Then  bravely  fet  they  forth,  in  combat  how  thefe  knights 

On  horfeback  and  on  foot  perform'd  their  feveral  fights : 

As  with  what  marv'lous  force  each  othef  they  affail'd. 

How  mighty  Flollio  firft,  how  Arthur  then  prevail'd ; 

For  beft  advantage  how  they  traverfed  their  grounds. 

The  horrid  blows  they  lent,  the  world-amazing  wounds, 

Until  the  tribune,  tir'd,  fank  under  Arthur's  fword. 

Then  fing  they  how  he  firft  ordain 'd  the  circled  board; 

The  knights  whofe  martial  deeds  far  fam'd  that  table- round  ; 

Which,  trueft  in  their  loves ;  which,  moft  in  arms  renown 'd : 

The  laws,  which  long  up-held  that  Order,  they  report ; 

The  Pentecofts  prepar'd  at  Cai-leon  in  his  court, 

That  table's  ancient  feat ;  her  temples  and  her  groves, 

Her  palaces,  her  walks,  baths,  theatres,  and  ftoves : 

Her  academy,  then,  as  likewife  they  prefer: 

Of  Camil'ot  they  Cng,  and  then  of  Winchefter. 

The  feafts  that  under-ground  tlie  Faery  did  him  make, 

And  there  how  he  enjoy'd  the  lady  of  the  lake. 

Then  told  they,  how  himfelf  great  Aithur  did  advance. 

To  meet  (with  his  allies)  that  puiflant  force  in  France, 

By  Lucius  thither  led  ;  thofe  armies  that  whileere 

Affrighted  all  the  worlJ,  by  him  ftruck  dead  with  fear : 


Th'ie- 
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Til'  report  of  his  great  atts  that  over  Europe  ran, 
In  that  mofl;  famous  field  he  with  the  Emperor  wan : 
As  how  great  Rython's  felf  he  flew  in  his  repair, 
Who  ravilh'd  Howel's  niece,  young  Hellena  the  fafr; 
And  for  a  trophy  brought  the  giant's  coat  away, 
Made  of  the  beards  of  kings.     Then  bravely  chaunted  they 
The  feveral  twelve  pitch'd"lie!ds  he  with  the  Saxons  fought : 
The  certain  day  and  place  to  memory  they  brought. 
Then  by  falfe  Mordred's  hand  how  laft  he  chanc'd  to  fall, 
The  hour  of  his  deceafe,  his  place  of  burial." 

Seidell's  principal  illuftrations  of  this  ftory  are  as  follow. 

"  Arthur's  fliield  Pridvven  (or  his  banner)  had  in  it  the  pidlure 
of  our  lady,  and  his  helnlet  an  engraven  dragon.  From  the 
like  form  was  his  father  Uther-pen-dragon.  To  have  terrible 
crefts  or  engraven  beafts  of  rapine  (Herodotus  and  Strabo  fetch 
the  beginning  of  them,  and  the  bearing  of  arms,  from  the 
Carians)  hath  been  from  inmoft  antiquity  continued ;  as  appears 
in  that  epithet  of  TopyoXoipa?,  proper  to  Minerva,  but  applied  to 
others  in  Ariftophanes,  and  alfo  in  the  Theban  war.  Either 
hence  may  you  derive  the  Englifh  dragon  now  as  a  fupporter, 
and  ufiially  pitcht  in  fields  by  the  Saxon,  Englifh,  and  Norman 
kings  for  their  ftandard  (which  is  frequent  in  Hoveden,  Matthew 
Paris,  and  Florilegus),  or  from  the  Romans,  who,  after  the 
minotaur,  horfe,  eagle,  and  other  their  antique  enfigns,  took  this 
beaft;  or  elfe  imagine  that  our  kings  joined  in  that  general 
confeht,  whereby  fo  many  nations  bear  it.  For  by  plain  and  good 
authority,  colleded  by  a  great  critic,  you  may  find  it  affirmed 
of  the  Aflyrians,  Indians,  Scythians,  Perfians,  Dacians,  Romans ; 
and  of  the  Greeks  too.  for  their  fhields,  and  otherwife :  wherein 
Lipfius  unjuftly  finds  fault  with  Ifidore,  but  forgets  that  in  a 
number  of  Gh-eek  authors,  Pindar,  Homer,  Hefiod,  Plutarch,  &c, 
as  copious  witnefs  of  as  much. 

C  *'  Some, 
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"  Some,  too  hyperbolic,  ftorics  make,  Arthur  a  large  conqueror 
on  every  adjacent  country,  as  the  mufe  recites :  and  his  feal, 
which  Leland  fays  he  faw  in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  of  red  wax 
pidlured  with  a  mound,  bearing  a  crofs  in  his  left  hand  (which 
was  firft  Juftinian's  device ;  and  furely,  in  later  time,  with  the 
feal  counterfeited  and  applied  to  Arthur :  no  king  of  this  land, 
except  the  Confeffor,  before  the  conqueft,  ever  ufmg  in  their 
charters  more  than  fubfcription  of  name  and  crofles),  and  a 
fceptre  fleury  in  his  right,  calls  him  Britannia,  Galilee,  Germinae, 
Dacias  Imperator.  The  bards  fongs  have,  with  this  kind  of 
unlimited  attribute,  fo  loaden  him,  that  you  can  hardly  guefs 
what  is  true  of  him.  '  Such  indulgence  to  falfe  report  hath 
wronged  many  worthies,  and  among  them  even  that  great 
Alexander  in  prodigious  fuppofitlons ;  and  fome  idle  monk  of 
middle  time  is  fo  impudent  as  to  affirm,  that  at  Babylon  he 
ereded  a  column,  infcribed  with  Latin  and  Greek  verfes,  as  notes 
of  his  vidoiry  ;  of  them  you  fliall  tafte  in  thefe  two: 

Anglicus  et  Scotus  Britonum  faperque  caterva 
Irlandus,  Flander,  Cornwallis,  et  qucjque  Norguey. 

Only  but  that  Alexander  and  his  followers  were  no  good  Latiniffs 
(wheVein,  when  you  have  done  laughing,  you  may  wonder  at  the 
decorum),  I  fhould  cenfure  my  lubberly  verfifier  to  no  lefs 
punifliment  than  Marfyas  his  excoriation.  But  for  Arthur,  you 
Ihall  beft  know  him  in  this  eulogy.  This  is  that  Arthur  of^whom 
the  Britons  even  on  this  day  fpeak  fo  idly;  a  man  right  worthy  to 
have  been  celebrated  by  true  ftory,  not  falfe  tales,  feeing  it  was 
he  that  long  time  upheld  his  declining  country,  and  even  infpired 
martial  courage  into  his  countrymen. 

"  At  Caer-leon  in  Monmouth,  after  his  vidiories,   a  pompous 
celebration  was  at  Whitfontide,  whither  were  invited  divers  kings 

and 
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and  princes  of  the  neighbouring  coails ;  he,  with  them,  and  his 
queen  Guinever,  with  the  ladies,  keeping  thofe  folemnities  in 
their  fcveral  conclaves.  For  fo  the  Britifti  ftory  makes  it  according 
to  the  Trojan  cuftom,  that,  in  feftival  folemnities,  both  fexes 
£hould  not  fit  together.  Of  the  Trojans  I  remember  no  warrant 
for  it ;  but  among  the  Greeks  one  Sphyromachus  firft  inftituted 
it.  Tournaments  and  jufts  were  their  exercifes;  nor  vouchfafed 
any  lady  to  beftow  her  favour  on  him,  which  had  not  been  thrice 
crowned  with  fame  of  martial  performance.  For  this  ord,er 
(which  herein  is  delineated)  know,  that  the  old  Gauls  (whofe 
cuftoms  and  the  Britifli  were  near  the  fame)  had  their  orbicuFar 
tables  to  avoid  controverfy  of  precedency  (a  form  much 
commended  by  a  late  writer  for  the  like  diftance  of  all  from  the 
fait,  being  centre,  firft,  and  laft,  of  the  furniture),  and,  at  them 
every  knight  attended  by  his  efquire  (^o-srX9<popSvTes,  Athenseus  calls 
them),  holding  his  fliield.  Of  the  like  in  Henry  III.  Matthew 
Paris,  of  Mortimer's  at  Kelingworth,  under  Edward  I.  and  that 
of  Windfor,  celebrated  by  Edward  III.  Walfingham  fpeaks.  Of 
the  Arthurian  our  hiflcries  have  fcarce  mention.  But  Havillan's 
Architrenius,  Robert  of  Glocefter,  John  Lidgat,  monk  of  Bury, 
and  Englifli  rhimes  in  divers  hands,  fing  it.  It  is  remembered  by 
Leland,  Camden,  Volateran,  Philip  of  Bergomo,  Lily,  Aubert 
Miree,  and  others,  but  very  diverfely.  White  of  Bafingftoke 
defends  it,  and  imagines  the  original  from  an^  eled:ion  by  Arthur 
and  Howel  kings  of  Armorique  Britain,  of  fix  of  each  of  their 
worthieft  peers  to  be  always  affiftant  in  counfel.  The  antiquity 
of  the  earldom  of  Mansfield  in  old  Saxony  is  hence  affirmed, 
becaufe  Heger,  earl  thereof,  was  honoured  in  Arthur's  court  with 
this  order ;  places  of  name  for  refidence  of  him  and  his  knights 
were  this  Caer-leon,  Winchefter  (where  his  table  is  yet  fuppofed 
to  be,  but  that  feems  of  later  date),  and  Camelot  in  Somerfetfhire. 

C  2  Some 
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Soi:pe  put  his  number  XII ;  I  have  feen  them  anciently  pidurcd 
XXIV,  in  a  poetical  ftory  of  him  ;  and  in  Denbighfliire,  Stow  tells 
us,  in  the  parifli  of  Lanfannan,  on  the  fide  of  a  ftony  hill,  is  a 
circular  plain,  cut  out  of  a  main  rock,  with  fome  XXIV  feats 
uriequal,  which  they  call  Arthur's  Round  Table.  Some  catalogues 
of  arms  have  the  coats  of  the  knights,  blazoned ;  but  I  think,  with 
as  good  warrant  as  Rablais  can  juflify,  that  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac 
flays  horfes  in  hell,  and  that  Tous  les  chevaliers  de  la  table  ronde 
eftoient  pauvres  gaigne  deniers,  tirans  la  rame  pur  pafler  les 
rivieres  de  Coccyte,  Phlegeton,  Styx,  Acheron,  et  Lethe,  quand 
meflieurs  les  diables  fe  veulent  efbattre  fur  I'eau,  comme  font  les 
bafteliers  de  Lyon  et  Gondoliers  de  Venife.  Mais  pur  chacune 
paflade  ils  n'ont  qu'un  nazarde,  et  fur  le  foir  quelque  morceau  dc 
pain  chaumeny," 

Spenfer,  who  is  more  poetically  feleft  than  Drayton  in  his 
choice  of  circumftances,  but  enlarges  more  difFufely  on  thofe  he 
adopts,  thus  defcribes  Prince  Arthur's  fhield,  which  is  barely 
mentioned  by  the  latter : 

His  warlike  fhield  all  clofely  covered  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  feen, 
The  fame  to  wight  he  never  wont  difclofe. 
But  when  as  monfters  huge  he  would  difmay. 
Or  daunt  unequal  armies  of  his  foes ; 
Or  when  the  flying  heav'ns  he  would  aflFray : 
For  fo  exceeding  flione  his  glift'ring  ray. 
That  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay. — 

Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  C.  VIL 

This  hero  of  enchantment  did  not,  however,  on  all  occafions, 
difdain  to  employ  fupernatural  means,  in  oppofition  to  mortal 
prowefs : 

At 
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At  laft  from  his  vidtorious  Ihield  he  drew 

The  veil,  which  did  his  pow'rful  light  empeach, 

And  coming  full  before  his  horfes'  view, 

As  they  upon  him  prefs'd,  it  plain  to  them  did  fliew. 

Like  light'ning  flafh  that  hath  the  gazer  burn'd, 

So  did\jhe  fight  thereof  their  fenfe  difmay, 

That  back  again  upon  themfelves  they  turn'd, 

And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away. — B.  V.  C.VIIL 

We  find  Arthur  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Orlando  Furiofo ;  a  foil  from  which  Spenfer  tranfplanted 
many  of  his  moft  romantic  and  improbable  tales :  and  as  the  late 
Mr.  Hoole,  one  of  the  moft  fpirited  and  elegant  of  our  Englilh- 
tranflators,  has  difclofed  fome  family  fecrets  refpeAing  the 
Prince's  birth  and  parentage,  his  note  on  the  occafion  may 
fuperfede  the  prolixity  of  our  older  fabulifts  and  chroniclers. 

"  Arthur  was  the  fon  of  Uther  Pendragon,  King  pf  England. 
JefFery  of  Monmouth  informs  us,  that  Uther  Pendragon  fell  in 
love  with  Igerne  (or  Jogerne),  the  wife  of  Gorlois,  Prince  of 
Cornwall.  In  the  abfence  of  Gorlois,  Merlin,  by  his  magic, 
transformed  Uther  into  the  likenefs  of  Jordan,  a  familiar  friend 
of  Gorlois,  himfelf  affuming  the  figure  of  one  Bricel ;  by  means 
of  which  artifice  Uther  enjoyed  Igerne,  and  begot  King  Arthur, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  greateft  king  that  ever  lived :  he 
was-fo  renowned  a  warrior,  that  he  flew  with  his  own  hand  four 
hundred  and  fixty  men  in  battle,  and  added  other  kingdoms  to 
his  own :  he  wore  a  golden  helmet,  with  a  dragon  for  his  creft. 
Thus  Spenfer  in  his  Fairy  Queen : 

His  haughty  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightnefs  and  great  terror  bred. 
For  all  the  crefi  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedy  paws. 

On 
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On  his  iliield  was  engraved  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin' Mary :  he 
bore  a  lance  of  uncommon  fize;  and  weight,  with  which  he  flew 
his  fon  Mordites,  who  had, rebelled  againll  him,  and  lay  in  ambufli 
to  aiTaffinate  him :  hence  Dante  fays. 

Con  efs'  uri  colpo  per  le  man  d'Artu. 

This  prince  was  the  firft  that  eftabliflied  the  order  of  the  Round 
Table,  with  fo  many  famous  knights:  his  end  is  uncertain;  fome 
fay,  that  he  received  his  mortal  wound  in  fighting  againll  his  . 
traiterous  nephew  Mordred ;  but  the  old  Welch  bards  had  a 
ftrange  tradition,  that  he  ^as  not  dead,  but  would  return  after 
a  time,  and  reign  in  as  great  authority  as  ever." 

Mr.  Hoole  has  thus  adopted  the  current  tradition,  te{pe&\ng 
the  origin  of  the  order:  biit  we  are  informed,  in  the  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  that  the  round  table  was  not  peculiar  to  the  reign 
of  King  Arthur,  but  was  comm,on  in  all  the  ages  of  chivaliy. 
Any  king  was  faid  to  "  hold  a  round  table,"  when  he  proclaimed 
a  tourharfaent  attended  with  fome  peculiar  folemnities.  Indeed  ^ 
it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  teftimony  of  Selden,  that  the 
inftitution  neither  began  nor  ended  with  this  prince. 

In  the  inventory  of  Arthur's  perfonal  property,  of  a  fpecies, 
indeed,  that  has  gone  out  of  fafliion  in  thefe  latter  days,  Spenfer 
has  prefented  him  with  a  horn  of  wonderful  efFeds  :  but  he  feems 
merely  to  have  .copied  the  fidion  from  Ariofto,  and  not  to 
have  been  authorized  by  native  legends  : 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  fhrilling  found, 
'  But  trembling  fear  did  feel  in  every  vein  ; 

Three  miles  it  might  be  eafy  heard  around. 
And  echoes  three  anfwer'd  itfelf  again  ; 
Ne  falfe  enchantment,  or  deceitfu)  train,  '  ^ 

Might 
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Might  once  abide  the  terror  6f  that  blaft, 
But  prefently  was  void  and  wholly  vain ; 
!No  gate  fu  ftrong, 'no  lock  fo  firm  and  faft, 
;  But  with  that  piercing  noife  flew  open  quite  and  braft. 

Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  C.  VIIL 

Warton,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Fairy  Queen,  thinks  it  rather 
ftrange  that  Spenfer  Ihould  make  fo  little  ufe  of  this  horn.  Yet 
furely,  as  a  foreign  importation,  that  little  was  enough.  It  is 
true,  he  introduced  the  fliield  upon  various  occasions ;  but  for 
that  he  had  Britifh  authority. 

In  the  romance  of  Morte  Arthur,  from  which  Ariofto  has 
borrowed  his  tale  of  the  enchanted  cup,  are  more  fi<5lions  of  the 
fame  kind :  and  as  that  of  the  cup  relates  to  a  lady,  with  whom 
we  are  already  acquainted,  I  Ihall  tranfcribe  it  in  the  wards  of 
Caxton's  tranflation.  "  .By  the  way  they  met  with  a  knight, 
that  was  fent  by  Morgan  le  Fay  to  King  Arthur ;  and  this  knight 
had  a  fair  horn  all  garnifhed  with  gold,  and  the  horn  had  fuch  a 
virtue,  that  there  might  no  lady  or  gentlewoman  drink  t)f  that 
horn,  but  if  fhe  were  true  to  her  hufband ;  and  if  flie  were  falfe, 
flie  fliould  fpill  all  the  drink;  and  if  fhe  were  true  unto  her  lord, 
fhe  might  drink  peaceably."  Fontaine  has  exercifed  his  genius 
on  this  ftory :  fee  La  Coupe  Enchantee. 

After  all,  notwithftanding  the  exaggerations  of  fancy,  and  the 

credulity  of  early  times,  our  accredited  hiftorians^  have  generally 

agreed,    in   afcribing  a  real  exiftence  to  this  celebrated  name, 

.though  the  lapfe  of  ages  has  deprived  them  of  the  touchftone,  by 

which  to  diftinguifh  the  fable  from  the  fadts. 

Againft  the  kings,  who  followed  Arthur  in  immediate  fucceffion, 

Gildas  prefers   the  moft  difgraceful  charges ;  charges  which  moft 

mournfully  contraft  the  charadler  of  their  age  with  the  fplendid 

annals  of  their  predeceflbr,  and  urged  with  the  more  authority, 

1  as 
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as  the  accufer  was  himfelf  a  Briton,  and  the  mdft  ancient  of  our 
hiflorians.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  Conftantine,  half-brother  to 
Arthur  by  t-he  mother's  fide ;  whom  he  taxes  in  general  with 
perjury  and  adultery,  and  in  particular  with  the  murder  of 
Mordred's  two  fons  with  their  two  governors,  before  the  altar, 
and  in  their  mother's  prefence.  The  motive  for  their  deaths 
feems  to  have  been  the  fecurity  of  the  throne,  but  ill  enfured  in 
fuch  turbulent  times  by  the  mere  will  of  Arthur.  The  fecond 
was  Aurelius  Conan,  whom  he  charges  with  cruelties  worfe  than 
the  former ;  with  the  murder  of  his  neareft  relations,  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  moft  licentious  paflions;  and  wifhes  him,  being 
now  left  alone,  like  a  tree  withering  in  the  midft  of  a  barren 
field,  to  remember  the  vanity  and  arrogance  of  his  father  and 
elder  brethren,  all  of  whom  came  to  an  «^rly  and  unnatural  end. 
The  third  was  Vortipor,  reigning  in  South  Wales,  the  fon  of  a 
good  father,  but  himfelf  a  deteftable  tyrant,  following  the 
murderous  example  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  divorcing  his  w^ife, 
that  he  might  gratify  his  paflions  without  controul.  The  laft 
was  Malgo,  "  the  dragon  of  the  ifles ;"  reprefented  as  flronger 
and  greater,  in  arms  and  dominion,  than  any  other  Britifll 
potentate.  His  refidence  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  Anglefea, 
whence  he  derived  his  legendary  appellation.  His  fpecific  crimes 
were  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  to  pave  his  own  way  to  the  throne; 
after  which,  he  put  away  his  own  wife,  and  betook  himfelf  to 
his  nephew's  confort,  whom  with  her  hufband,  after  a  fliort  time, 
he  caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  The  declamation  of  Gildas,  on 
the  fubjedl  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  foregoing  reigns, 
is  eloquent.  They  avenge,  and  they  proted ;  not  the  innocent, 
but  the  guilty.  They  fwear  oft,  but  perjure ;  they  wage  war, 
but  civil  and  unjuft  war.  They  punilh  rigoroufly  them  that  rob 
by  the  highway;  but  thofe  grand  robbers  that  fit  with  them  at 
table,  they  honour  and  reward. 

The 
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The  coincidence  of  hiltorical  narrative,  with  what  is  commonly 
called  poetical  juftice,  is  exemplified  in  the  brief  fpan  of  this 
tyrant's  reign,  which  only  lafted  five  years  as  chief  monarch, 
though  he  had  before  enjoyed  a  fubordinate  principality^  Nor 
can  we  eafily  reconcile  it,  that  Gildas  fliould  have  paffed  over  fo 
Angular  an  inftance  of  providential  retriblition,  on  a  culprit  who 
had  excited  his  utmoft  indignation ;  for  he  reprefents  Malgo  as 
having  died  without  iflue,  and  left  his  crown  to  another :  but 
the  fa<S  feems  to  have  been,  that  he  had  a  fon  by  the  illicit 
connexion  before  mentioned,  and  a  daughter  born  in  wedlock  ; 
but  the  efteem  in  which  illegitimacy  was  held  by  the  princes 
of  Britain  prevented  the  baftard  from  fucceeding  him  in  the 
monarchy,  and  the  disadvantage  of  fex,  at  a  time  when  the 
recovery  of  abridged  rights  was  to  be  agitated,  excluded  the 
daughter.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  kingdom  was  conferred 
on  Catheric.  In  this  prince's  reign,  whofe  feat  was  in  Glamorgan, 
the  Britons,  though  occafionally  vi<5lorious  over  the  Saxons,  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the  ifland  which 
is  now  called  Wales,  and  leave  the  feveral :  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy  in  pofleffion  of  the  remaining  diftri£b.  It  was  probably 
at  this  period  that  the  people  firft  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Wdfli :  "  for  this  name  of  Wellh  is  unknown  to  the  Britifh 
themfelves,  and  impofed  on  them,  as  an  ancient  and  common 
opinion  is,  by  the  Saxons,  calling  them  Walfh,  /.  e.  ftrangers. 
Others  fabuloudy  have  talked  of  Wallo  and  Waldolcna;  whence 
it  ftiould  be  derived.  But  you  ihall  come  nearer  truth,  if  upon 
the  community  of  name>  cuftoms,  and  original,  betwixt  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  you  conjefture  th^m  called  Walfh,  as  it  were 
Gualfli  (the  W.  oftentimes  being  inftead  of  the  Gu.),  which 
exprefles  therii  to  be  Gauls  rather  than  ftrangers ;  although  in 
the  Saxow  (which  is-obferved-  by  Byxjhanan)  it  wa,s  ufed  for  the 
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name  of  Gauls,  Strangers,  and  Barbarous,  perhaps  in  fuch  kind 
as  in  this  kingdom  the  name  of  Frenchman  bath  by  incluffon 
comprehended  all  Icinds  of  aliens." — Selden. 

Stilly  unfortunate  as  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitajits,  the 
difficulty  of  accefs  fecured  the  independence  of  their  retreat, 
■which  afforded  a  ready  afylum  to  the  perfecuted  or  difafFefted 
fubjedls  of  the  more  profperous  powers.  The  court  of  Cadwan, 
in  North  Wales,  is  memorable  for  having  given  education  as  well 
as  proteftion  to  the  children  of  Prince  Edwin,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  efcape  the  fnares  of  his  injurious  brother-in-law,  Ethelfred, 
and  after  many  perils  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ; 
which,  unlike  the  generality,  of  his  contenaporaries,  he  governed, 
on  principles  of  policy  and  juftice.  Nor  would  he  probably  have 
been  expoibd  to  thofe  danger^,  which  fo  frequently  threatened  his 
life,  during  the  reign  of  Ethelfred,.  had  he  not  been  obliged,  in 
confe^uence  of  a  quarrel  between  himfelf  and  Cadwallo*  the 
el  deft  fon.  and  fucceflor  of  Cadwan,  to  abandon  the  territories  of 
that  prince.  So»  formidable,  indeed,  continued  to.  be  the  pr-owels 
of  the  BrLtifh  chieftains,  that  this  puerile  altercation  proved  fatal 
in  the  end  to  Edwin.  For  Cadwallo,  on  his  acceffion  to 
diminiihed  royalty,  not  having  forgotten  the  refentments  of  his. 
youth,  entered  into  aa  alliance  with  Penda,.  King  of  Mercia,  to 
revenge  his  defeat,  and  confequent  flight  into  Ireland,  during  the 
reign  of  his  father.  His  adherents,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Ireland,  remained  with  bim  feven  years,  without  making  any 
claim  for  their  fervices ;  hence  they  were  denominated,  in  the 
hiftorical  triades,  one  of  the  three  faithfiil  families  of  Britain ;  as 
the  battle  fought  between  Cadwallo  and  Edwin,  which  compelled 
the  former  to  feek  for  fafety  in  Ireland,  is  called,  in  the  fame 
triades,  one  of  the  three  difcolourings  of  the  Severn.  The  refult 
of  the  league  wLthPenda  was  the  invafion  of  Northumberland, 

with. 
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with  the  defeat  and  death  of  little  lefs  than  the  befl:  andgreateftin 
the  Uft  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  In  the  year  634,  Cad  wallo  killed  two 
other  Saxon  princes;  Oiric/the  coiifin  of  Edwin,  and  Eanfred,  the 
eldefl:  fon  of  Ethelfred :  after  which  he  ranged  at  will  through 
their  provinces,  and  ably  fupported  a  feries  of  continued  warfare, 
oppofing  all  the  refources  of  his  genius  agaihft  the  eftablilhed 
power  of  the  ufurpers,  but  in  the  moment  of  fuccefs  rioting  on 
the  calamities  attendant  on  his  conquefl;  till  Ofwald,  theJirother 
of  Eanfred,  aflkulted  and  flew  this  formidable  antagonist,  with 
the  defeat  and  deftruftion  of  his  forces.  Thus  fell  Cadwallo,  the 
raoft  powerful  of  the  Britifli  princes  fince  Arthur,  a  diftinguiflied 
patron  of  the  bards,  and  only  withheld  by  the  duties  of  his  flation 
from  becoming  a  member  of  the  order.  And  though  his  charafter 
is  blackened  with  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  it  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  his  Saxon  rivals,  and  the  hopes  his 
valour  held  out  to  the  Britons  of  recovering  their  country.  With 
refpedt  to  Gadwallader,  familiar  as  is  the  name,  the  Britifh  and 
Saxon  chroniclers  are  at  variance  about  the  perfon ;  for  which 
reafon,  as  Snowdon  has  attempted  to  compofe  the  difference  in 
the  Polyolbion,  in  a  fpeech  which  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pleafe  both 
parties,  the  cafe  fliall  be  ftated  on  fo  high  an  authority,  with 
a  fpecial  retainer  to  the  learned  Selden  on  the  fide  of-  the 
mountain. 

Thefe,  then>  (hall  be  my  theme ;  left  time  too  much  (hould  wrong 

Such  princes  as  were  ours,  fince  fever'd  we  have  been ; 

And  as  themfelves,  their  fame  be  limited  between 

iftie  Severn  and  our  fea,  long  pent  within  this  place. 

Till  with  the  term  of  Welfti,  the  Englifh  now  embafe 

The  nobler  Britons  name,  that  well  near  was  deftroy'd 

With  peftilence  and  war,  which  this  great  ifle  siDnoy'd  ; 

Cadwallader  that  drave  to  the  Armorick  ihore : 

To  which  dread  Conan,  lord  of  Denbigh,  long  before, 

D2  His 
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His  countrymen  from  hence  aufpicloufly  convey'd ; 

Whofe  noble  feats  in  war,  and  never-faiKng^id, 

Got  Maximus  (at  length)  the  vidtory  in  Gaul, 

Upon  the  Roman  powers.    Where,  after  GratianV  fait, 

Armorica  to  them  the  valiant  v'l&oT  gave : 

Where  Cohan  their  great  lord,  as  full  of  courage,  drave 

Tlie  Celts  out  of  their  feats,  and  did  their  room  fupply 

With  people  ftill  from  hence ;  which  of  our  colony 

Was  little  Britain  call'd.     Where  that  diftreffed  king, 

Cadwallader,  himfelf  avyhile  recomforting 

With  hope  of  Alan's  aid  (which  there  did  him  detain). 

Forewarned  was  in  drean|s,  that  of  the  Britons  reign 

A  fempiternal  end  the  ajwy  pow'rs  decreed, 

A  reclufe  life  in  Rome  enjtaning  him  to  lead. 

The  king  refigning  all,  Tiisfon,  young  Edwal,  left 

With  Alan :  who,  much^riev'd  the  prince  fhouM  be  bereft 

Of  Britain's  ancient  right,  rigg'd  his  uncwiquer'd  fleet : 

And  as  the  generals  then,  for  fuch  an  army  meet, 

His  nephew  Ivor  chofe,  and  Hiner  for  his  pheer ; 

Two  moft  undaunted  fpirits.     Thefe  valiant  Britons  were 

The  firft  who  Weft-Sex  won.     But  by  the  ling'ring'war. 

When  they  thc&  Saxons  found  t'  have  fuccour  ftill  from  far, 

TKey  took  them  to  their  friends  on  Severn's  fetting  fliore :       ? 

Where  finding  Edwal  dead,  they  purpos'd  to  reftore 

His  fon  young  Roderick,  whom  the  Saxon  pow'rs  purfu'd : 

But  he,  who  at  his  home  here  fcorn'd  to  be  fubdu'd. 

With  Alfred  (that  on  Wales  his  ftrong  invalion  brought), 

Garthmalack  and  Pencoyd  (thofe  famous  battles)  fought. 

That  North  and  South- Wales  fing,  on  the  Weft-Sexians  won. 

"  Cadwallader  driven  to  forfakc  this  land,  eipecially  by  reafon 
of  plague  and  famine  tyrannizing  among  his  fubjefts,  joined  with 
continual  irruptions  of  the  Englilh,  retired  himfelf  into  little 
Bretagne  to  his  coufin,  Alan,  there  king  j  where  in  a  dream  he 
was  admonilht  by  an  angel  (I  juftify  it  but  by  the  ftory)  that 
j»  period  of  the  Britilh  empire  was  now  come,  and  until  thne  of 
*  Merlin's 
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Merlin's  prophecy,  given  to  King  Arthur,  his  country  or  pofterity 

fliould  have  no  reftitution ;  and  father,  that  he  fliould  take  his 

journey  to  Rome,  where,  for  a  tranfitory,   he  might  receive  an 

eternal  kingdom.     Alan,  upon  report  of  this-  vifion,  compares  it 

with  the  Eagle's  prophecies,  the  Sibyl's  verfes,  and  Merlin ;  nor 

found  he  but  all  were  concording  in  praedldlioh  of  this  ceaiing  of 

the  Bfltilh  monarchy.     Through  his  Jadvice,  therefore,  and.  a 

prepared  affedioni  Cadwallader  takes  his  voyage  to  Eome,  received 

of  P.  P.  Sergius,  with  '  holy  tindlure,  the  name  of  Peter,  and 

witlnn  very  fliort  time  there  died ;  his  body  very  lately,  under 

Pope  Gregory  the  Xlllth.  was  found  buried  by  St,  Peter's. tomb, 

whejre  it  yet  remains ;  and  White  of  Bafmgftoke  fays,  he  had  a 

piiece  of  his  raiment  of  a-  chefnut  colour,  taken  up  (with  the 

corps)  uncorruptdd ;  which  he  accounts,  as  a  Romifli  pupil,  no 

■flight  miracle.     It  was  addexi,   among  Britifll  traditions,  that, 

when  Cadwallader's   bones  were   brought  into  this  ifle,    theft 

fliould  the  pofterity  of  their  princes  have  reftitutloni     Obferving 

concurrence  of  time  and  difference  of  relation  in  the  Ao^  of  this 

-prince,   I  know  not  well  how  to  give  myfelf  or   the  reader 

fatisfa6tion.     In  Monmouth,  Robert  of  Glocefter,  FlorilegUs,  and 

their  followers,  Cadwallader  is  made  the  fon  of  Ca4wallo,  king 

of  the  Britons  before  him,  but  fo,  that  he  defcended  alfb  from 

Englifli-Saxon  blood  J  his  mother  being  daughter  to  Penda,  King 

of  Merckland.      Our   monks   call   him  King  of '  Weft- Saxons, 

fucceffor  of  Kentwine,  and  fon  to  Keflbrith.    And  where  Caradoc 

Lhancarvan  tells  you  of  wars  betwixt  Ine  or  Ivor  (fucceffor  to 

Cadwallader)  and  Kentwine,  it  appears  in  our  chrdnogr-aphers 

that  Kentwine  muft  be  dead  above  three   years  before.     But 

howfoever  thefe  things  might  be  reconciieable,  I  think  clearly  that 

Cadwallader  in  the  Britifll,  and  Cedwella  King  of  Weft-Saxons 

in  Bede,  Malraefljury,  Florence,  Huntingdon,  and  other  ftories 

of 
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of  the  EngUfh,  are  not  the  faftie,  as  Geffrey,  and,  out  of'GIrald, 
Randal  of  Chefter,  and  others  fince  erroneoufly  have  affirmed. 
But  ftrongly  you  may  hold,  that  Cadwallo  or  Cafwallo,  living 
about  the  year  640,  flain  by  Ofwald,  King  of  Northumberland, 
was  the  fame  with  Bede's  firft  Cedwalla,  whom  he  calls  King  of 
Britons,  and  that  by  mifconceit  of  his  two  Cedwals  (the  other 
being,  almoft  fifty  years  after.  King  of  Weft-Saxons),  and  by 
communicating  of  each  other's  attributes  upon  indiftindl  names^ 
without  obfervation  of  their  feveral  times,  thefe  difcordant 
relations  of  them,  which  in  ftory  are  too  palpable,  had  their  firft 
being.  But  to  fatisfy  you  in  prefent,  I  keep  myfelf  to  the  courfe 
of  our  ordinary  ftories,  by  ireafon  of  difficulty  in  finding  an  exadl 
truth  in  all.  Touching  his  going  to  E«me,  thus :  Some  will, 
that  he  was  Chriftian  before,  and  received  of  Sergius  only 
confirmation;  others,  that  he  had  there  his  firft  baptifm,  and 
lived  not  above  a  month  after;  which  time  (to  make  all  difi'onant) 
is  extended  to  eight  years  in  Lhancarvan.  That  one  King  Cedwal 
went  to  Rome,  is  plain  by  all,  with  his  new-impofed  name  and 
burial  there :  for  his  baptifm  before,  I  have  no  dire<3,  «authofity 
but  in  Polychronicon ;  many  arguments  proving  him,  indeed,  a 
well- wilier  to  Chriftianity,  but  as  one  that  had  not  received  its 
holy  teftimony.  The  very  phrafe  in  moft  of  our  hiftorians  is 
plain  that  he  was  baptized  and  foon  died,  Anno  Chrifti  688. 
Judicious  conjedlure  cannot  but  attribute  all  this  to  the  Weft- Saxon 
-Cedwal,  and  not  the  Britifli." 

But  to  return  to  Snowdon's  hiftorical  fucceffion  of  the  princes, 
in  the  perfon  of  Roderique. 

Scarce  this  vi£lorious  ta(k  his  bloody'd  fword  had  done, 
But  at  mount  Carno  met  the  Mercians,  and  with  wounds 
Made  Ethelbald  to  feel  his  trefpafs  on  our  bounds, 
Prevail'd  againft  thePift,  before  our  force  that  flew; 
And  in  a  valiant  fight  their  king  Dalargin  flew. 

Nor 
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Nor  Conan's  courage  lefs,  nor  lefs  prevail'd  in  ought, 
Renown'd  Roderick's  heir,  who  \*ith  the  Englifh  fought 
The  Herefordian  field :  as  Ruthland's  red  with  gore : 
Who,  to  transfer  the  war  from  this  his  native  fliore, 
March 'd  through  the  Mercian  towns  with  his  revengeful  blade : 
And  on  the  Englifti  there  fuch  mighty  havoc'made. 
That  OfFa  (when  he  faw  his  countries  go  to  wrack},' 
From  bick'ring  with  his  folk,  to  keep  the  Britons  back, 
Caft  up  that  miglity  mound,  of  eighty  miles  in  length. 
Athwart  from  fea  to  fea.     Which  of  the  Mercians  ftrength 
A  vl^itnefs  though  it  ftand,  and  Ofl&'s  name  does  bear. 
Our  courage  was  the  caufe  why  firft  he  gut  it  there : 
As  that  moft  dreadful  day  at  Gavelford  ^n  tell. 
Where  under  cither's  fword  fo  many  thaufands  fell 
With  intermixed  blood,  that  neither  knew  their  own; 
Nor  which  went  viftor  thence,  until  tmS  day  is  knowri. 
Nor  Kettles  conflifl:  then,  lefs  martial  courage  ftew'd. 
When  valiant  Mervin  met  the  Mercians,  and  beftow'd 
His  nobler  Britifh  blood  on  Burthred's  recreant  flight. 
As  Roderick  his  great  fon,  his  father  following  right. 
Bare  not  the  Saxons  fcorns,  his  Britons  to  outbrave ; 
At  Gwythen,  but  again  to  Burthred  battle  gave ; 
Twice  driving  out  the  Dane  when  he  invafion  brought, 
Whofe  no  lefs  valiant  fon,  again  at  Conway  fought 
With  Danes  and  Mercians  mixt,  and  on  their  hateful  head 
Down-fhowr'd  their  dire  revenge  whom  they  had  munhered. 

/ 
"  Wales  had  her  three  parts,  North-Wales,  South- Wales,  and 
Powife.  The  laft,  as  the  middle  betwixt  the  other,  extended 
from  Cardigan  to  Shroplhire;  comprifing  part  of  Brecknock, 
Radnor,  and  Montgomery.  The  divifion  hath  its  beginning 
attributed  to  the  three  fons  of  Roderique  the  Great,  Mervin, 
Cadelh,  and  Anarawd;  who  ppffeft  them  for  their  portions 
hereditary,  as  they  are  named.  But  out  of  an  old  book  of  Welih 
laws,  David  Powel  affirms  thofe  tripartite  titles  more  ancient. 
"  Of  the  Marches  the  particular  bounds  have  been  certain 

parts 
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parts  of  Dee,  Wye,  Severn,  and  OfFa's  dike.  The  anelentefl  is 
Severn,  but'  a  later  is  obferved  in  a  right  line  from  Strigoil  caftle 
by  Chepftow  in  Monmouth  upon  Wye,  to  Chefter  upon  Dee, 
which  was  fo  naturally  a  mere  between  thefe  tvi^o  countries 
Wales  and  England,  that  by  apparent  change  of  its  channel 
towards  either  fide  fuperfhitious  judgment  was  ufed  to  be  given 
of  i!uccefs  in  the  following  year's  battles  of  both  nations ;  whence 
perhaps  came  it  to  be  called  Holy  Dee.  Betwixt  the  mouths  of 
Dee  and  Wye  in.  this  line  (almoft  an  hundred  miles  long)  was 
that  OfFa's  dik6  caft,  after  iuch  time  as  he  had,  beiides  his* 
before-poffcft  Merckland,  apquired  by  conqueft.  even  what  is  now 
England.  King  Harold  made  a  law,  that  whatfoever  Welfh 
tranfcended  this  dike  -with  any  kind  of  weapon,  Ihould  have, 
upon  apprehenfipn,  his  right  hand  cut  ofF;  Athenian,  after  the 
conqueft  of  Howel  Dha,  King  of  Wales>  made  Wye  limit  of 
North- Wales,  as  in  regard  of  his  chief  territory  of  Weft.-^Saxony 
(fo  affirms  Malmefbury),  which,  well  underftood,  impugns  the 
opinion  received  for  Wye's  being  a  general  mere  inftituted  by 
him,  and  withal  fliews  you  how  to  mend  the  monk's  publilhed 
text,  where  you  read  Ludwalum  regem  omnium  Wallenfium,  et 
Conftantinum  regem  Scotorum  ccdere  regnis  compulit.  For 
plainly  this  Ludwal  (by  whom  he  means  Howel  Dha,  in  other 
ehronicles  called  Huwal)  in  Athelftan!s  life-time  was  not  king 
of  all  Wales,  but  only  of  the  fouth  and  weftern  parts  with 
Fowife,  hi«  toufin  Edwal  Voel  then  havirig  North- Wales; 
twixt  which  arid  the  part  of  Howel  conquered,  this  limit  was 
proper  to  di'ftinguifh.  Therefore  either  read  Occidentalium 
WialJenfium  (for  in  Florence  of  Wdrcefter  and  Roger  of  Hoveden 
that  pafl^ge  is  with  Gtcidentalium  Britonum),  or  elfe  believe 
that  Malmefbury  miftook  Howel  to  be  in  Athelftan's  time,  as  he 
•was  after  his  death,  Prince  of  all  Wales." 

Thus 
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Thus  as  we  valiant  were,  when  valour  might  us  fteeJ : 
With  thofe  fo  much  that  dar'd,  we  had  them  that  decreed. 
For,  what  Mulmutian  laws,  or  Martian,  ever  were 
More  excellent  than  thofe  which  our  good  Hbwel  here 
Ordain'd  to  govern  Wales?  which  flill  with  us  remain. 

"  Howel  Dha,  firft  prince  of  South  Wales  and  Powife,  after, 
upon  death  of  his  coufin  Edwal  Voel,  of  North  Wales  alfo,  by 
mature  advice  in  a  full  council  of  barons  and  bifliops,  made  divers 
univerfal  conftitutions.  By  thefe,  Wales  (until  Edward  I.)  was 
ruled.  So  fome  fay ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  before  Edward  T. 
conquered  Wales,  and,  as  it  feems,  from  XXVIII.  but  efpecially 
XXXV.  of  Hen.  III.  his  empire  enlarged  among  themi,  the 
Englifh  king's  writ  did  run  there. .  For  when  Edward  I.  fent 
commiffion  to  Reginald  of  Grey,  Thomas  Bifliop  of  St.  Dewy's, 
and  Walter  of  Hopton,  to  inquire  of  their  cuftoms,  and  by  what 
laws  they  were  ruled,  divers  cafes  were  upon  oath  returned, 
which  by,  and  according  to,  the  king's  law,  if  it  were  between 
lords  or  the  princes  themfelves,  had  been  determined ;  if  between 
tenants,  then  by  the  lord's  feizing  it  into  his  hands,  until  difcovery 
of  the  title  in  his  court,  but  alfo  that  none  w^ere  decided  by  the 
laws  of  Howel  Dha." 

'  On  the  death  of  Howel  Dha,  in  948,  Jevaf  and  Jago  fucceeded 
jointly  to  the  fovereignty,  as  fons  of  Edwal  Voel ;  but  not  in 
abfolute  independence  of  England,  as  they  paid  Edgar  a  tribute 
of  wolves'  heads,  which  led  to  the  ultimate  deftrudtion  of  thoie 
animals.  In  g66,  arofe  a  difpute  between  the  brothers,  each 
claiming  the  whole,  which  ^nded  in  the  imprifonment  of  Jevaf, 
and  that  unmanly  revenge,  too  common  in  thofe  days,  the  putting 
out  of  his  eyes.  Jago  then  r-eigned  alone,  till  Howel  ap  Jevaf 
made  war  agalnft  his  uncle,  delivered  his  father,  and  took  on 
himfelf  the  whole  principality  towards  the  latter  years  of  Edgar, 

E  '  Yet 
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Yet  had  the  rival  uncle  and  nephew  been  tied  to  the  fame  oar^ 
as  two  of  eight  inferior  potentates,  on  an  occafion  which  marks- 
the  manners  of  the  times.  The  potentates  referred  to,  Selden, 
upon  comparing  the  ftories,  finds  to  be  Kenneth  of  Scotland^ 
Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Malcuze,  King  of  the  Ifles  (whom 
Malmefbury  gives  only  the  name  of  Archpirate),  Donald,  SifFreth, 
Howel,  Jago,  and  Inchitil,  Kings  of  Wales.  "  All  thefe.  King 
Edgar  (thus  touched  with  imperious  afFed;ion  of  glory)  fitting  at 
the  ftern,  compelled  to  row  him  over  Dee ;  his  greatnefs,  as  well 
in  fame  as  truth,  daily  at  this  time  increafing,  caufed  multitudes 
of  aliens  to  admire  and  vifit  his  court,  as  a  place  honoured  above 
all  other  by  this  fo  mighty  and  worthy  a  prince :  and,  through 
that  abundant  confluence,  fuch  vicious  courfes  followed  by 
example,  that,  even  now  was  the  age,  when  firft  the  more  fimple 
and  frugal  natures  of  the  Englifli  grew  infefted  with  what  (in 
fome  part)  yet  we  languifh." 

Cadwalhon  ap  Jevaf,  brother  to  Howel,  fucceeded  to  the 
principality  of  North  Wales  in  984,  and,  after  a  reign  of  only 
two  years,  was  put  to  death  by  Meredith  ap  Owen,  grandfan  to 
Howel  Dha,  who  added  by  force  the  pofleffion  of  North  Wak* 
to  his  hereditary  principality.  During  this  period,  Wales,  in 
common  with  the  reft  of  the  ifland,  was  afflided  by  the  predatory 
incurfions  of  the  Danes :  which  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  divifion,  while  Meredith  was  occupied  in  the  fouth,  ta 
receive  Edwal  ap  Myric,  the  right  heir,  for  their  prince,  in  the 
year  gga.  Edwal,  having  obtained  poflefTion,  ftudied  only  to 
redrefs  the  injuries  of  his  people,  and  defend  them  from  further 
wrongs.  This  charader,  fo  little  according  with  the  fafhion  of" 
the  age,  is  authorized -by  the  teftimony  of  David  Powel,  in  his 
hiftory.  But  Meredith,  notwithftanding  his  antagonift's  merited 
popularity,  coUeded  his  power,  with  the  intention  of  recovering 

his 
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Ills  Supremacy.  Edwal,  however,  was  not  backward  to  meet  the 
attack,  and  overthrew  him  in  a  decifive  battle.  After  his  defeat, 
one  great  event  only  diftinguiflied  the  remainder  of  his  career,  in 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heirefs  with  Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht, 
a  youth  only  fourteen  years  of  age  at  that  time :  foon  after  which 
he  died,  with  the  chara6ler  of  the  moft  reftlefs  chieftain  even  in 
that  turbulent  period.  After  the  death  of  Meredith  ap  Owen, 
JEdan  ap  Blegored  ufurped  the  government  of  South  Wales.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  northern  free-booters  again  entered  the 
territories  of  Prince  Edwal,  who  facrificed  his  life  in  refifting 
their  rapacity.     He  left  behind  him  a  fon  called  Jago. 

^dan  ap  Blegored  now  poffefled  himfelf  of  the  weftern  part 
■of  North  Wales,  on  the  fame  plea  by  which  he  had  wrefted 
the  South  from  the  lineal  fucceffion.  He  claimed  the  whole 
principality,  as  the  diredl  defcendant  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Wales,  and  heir  to  the  family  of  Bran,  the  fon  of  L#lyr.  This 
Bran  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Caradoc,  who  for  more  than 
nine  years  fuccefsfiilly  oppofed  all  the  powers  of  Rome,  and  was 
viftorlous  over  them  in  more  than  fixty  battles.  He  was  "at  length 
bafely  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  Aregwedd 
Voeddig,  the  daughter  of  Avarwy,  a  princefs  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Britain,  the  Cartlfmandua,  and  the  Boadicea  of  the  Romans. 
This  a<S  was  denominated  one  of  the  three  fecret  treafons  of 
Britain.  Caradoc,  with  his  grandfather  Llyr,  his  father  Bran,  his 
mother,  brothers,  fifters,  wife  and  children,  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  His  magnanimous  ipeech  before  the  emperor 
and  fenate  procured  to  him  his  liberty,  and  permiffion  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  reiume  the  government  of  his  people ; 
not  indeed  as  an  independent  prince,  but  in  fubjedlion  to  the 
Roman  eagle.  His  father  Bran,  and  others  of  the  family,  were 
detained  at  Rome  as  hoftages  for  fevcn  years;    during  which 

E  3  period 
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period  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianity.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  he  w^s  detained.  Bran  returned  to  Britain, 
and  brought  with  him  two  Jewilh  Chriftians,  whofe  names  were 
Cyndav  and  Hid.  Thefe  three  perfons  arc  reprefented  in  many 
of  the  oldefl:  and  mofl  authentic  manufcripts  as  the  firft  who 
introduced  the  Chriftian  religion  into  this  ifland.  Hence  do  we 
meet  with  the  appellation  of  Bran  the  BleiTcd.  Such  is  the 
account  which  wrefts  from  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  his  long  accredited 
honours :  but  the  numerous  untruths  which  are  connedled  with 
that  monkilh  fable  appear  fo  flagrant,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
give  the  more  eaiy  belief  to  an  authority,  containing  not 
one  lyJlable  in  favour  of  the  impofture.  In  the  tale  of  Bran, 
there  is  nothing  that  in  the  leaft  militates  againft  the  nature  of 
things,  the  charaAer  of  that  age,  or  the  general  complexion  of 
thofe  events,  which  are  beft  afcertained  and  moft  generally 
admitted. 

This  fignal  event,  which  happened  about  the  year  60  of  the 
Chriftian  era,  rendered  Bran  an  il'.uftrious  charadler  in  Britilh 
hiftory;  and  from  this  diftant,  but  auguft  fource,.  did  iEdan 
afFeft  to  derive  his  claim.  Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht,  on  the  contrary, 
preferred,  in  the  year  1005,  being  then  of  full  age,  more  modeft, 
but  better  authenticated  pretenfions  to  the  principality  of  South 
Wales.  He  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife,  fole  heirefs  to  her  father 
Meredith  ap  Owen,  grandfon  of  Howel  Dha,  who  was  fon  of 
Cadelh,  confequently  grandfon  of  Roderique  the  Great.  On  this 
foundation,  therefore,  he  raifed  an  army,  and  after  a  confiderable 
period  had  elapfed  in  preparations,  flcirmiflies,  and  trials  of 
ftrength,  he  at  length  marched  againft  the  alleged  ufurper.  In 
the  year  10 15,  their  refpedive  forces  having  met,,  a  furious  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  vEdan  ap  Blegored  was  flain,  and  Lhewelin 
recovered  his.  long- con telled  principality,  which  he  governed  from 

that 
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that  time  till  the  year  1031,  with  juftice  and  to  the  general 
fatisfadtion,  in  peace  and  in  profperity.  During  the  reign  of 
Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht,  the  inhabitants-  of  Wales  grew  richj 
profperity  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  country ; '  the  earth  yielded 
its  abundance,  the  feafons  were  benign ;  peace  and  juft  laws 
prevailed  againft  turbulence  and  iniquity;  every  inhabitant  had 
his  houfe,  and  every  houfe  its  inhabitant ;  every  fpot  of  land  its 
cultivator,  and  every  cultivator  his  fpot  of  land :  fo  that  plenty 
was  known  throughout  the  region,  and  the  region  enjoyed  its 
plenty.  But  thefe  bleffings  took  their  flight,  when  Howel,  fon 
of  Edwin  ap  Eneon,  who  was  brother  to  Meredith  ap  Owea, 
and  confequently  ftanding  in  the  fame  degree  of  confanguinity  to 
Howel  Dha,  claimed  the  principality  of  South  Wales,  and,  jointly 
with  his  brother  Meredith,  raifing  an  army,  marched  againft 
Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht,  whom  they  flew,  though  they  were 
themfelves  put  to  flight  by  Lhewelin's  brother  Conan.  Lhewelin's- 
death  was  accompliflaed  only  through  the  Bifliop  of  Bangor's 
treachery.  But  retribution,  however  tardy,  awaited  Howel,  who 
was  killed  at  Swanfea,  in  the  year  1043,  by  the  hand  of  Gruff}'tb 
ap  Lhewelin. 

After  the  death  of  Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht,  his  widow  Angharad 
married  Convin,  by  whom  flie  had  children;  a  circumftance 
which  more  embroiled  the  already  tumultuous  oppofitions  of 
contending  claimants* 

Jago  ap  Edwal  ap  Myric,  now  grown  to  man's  eftate,  afliimed 
the  fovereignty  of  his  forefathers,  and  reigned  from  th.e  year  lozi 
to  1037, 

In  the  year  103 1,  the  Saxons  came  into  Gflamorgan,  when 
Conan  ap  Sitfylht,  brother  of  the  late  prince  Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht, 
marched  with  an  army  againft  them,  and  at  Yftradowen  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which.  Conan  ap  Sitfylht  and  all  his  fons 

were; 
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were  flain.  But  his  brother  Robert  ap  Sitfylht  rallied  the  army, 
and  animated  the  Welfli  by  recalling  to  their  memories  the  noble 
achievements  of  their  anceftors  againft  thefe  reftlefs  invaders. 
The  confequence  was,  that  they  once  more  attacked  their  enemies, 
who  in  the  fecond  battle  were  completely  routed,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  flain. 

The  reign  of  GrufFyth  ap  Lhewelln,  who  fucceeded  Jago  in 
one  of  thofe  bloody  alternations,  by  which  the  various  branches 
of  the  royal  family  were  continually  fupplanting  each  other,  was 
diftinguilhed  by  its  connexion  with  a  period  of  hiftory,  that  gave 
birth  to  the  nobleft  effort  of  dramatic  genius  in  this  or  any  tongue 
or  country ;  while  the  confequencea  of  that  connexion  form  a 
link  in  the  chain,  which  reftored  the  race  of  Britifh  kings  to  the 
fupremsicy  in  the  line  of  Tudor.  Owen's  defcent  has,  indeed, 
been  grievoufly  queftioned,  but  his  pretenfions  are  at  leaft  not 
without  their  plaufibility.  Be  they,  however,  what  they  may  in 
fobcr  truth,  Drayton  thus  ftates  them  in  the  perfon  of  the 
prophetic  Severn: 

A  branch  fprung  out  of  Brute,  th'  imperial  top  fliall  get, 

Which  grafted  on  the  ftock  of  great  Plantagenet, 

The  ftem  fhall  ftrougly  wax,  as  fiill  the  trunk  doth  wither ; 

That  power  which  bare  it  thence,  again  fliall  bring  it  thither 

By  Tudor,  with  fair  winds  from  Little  Britain  driven, 

To  whom  the  goodly  bay  of  Milford  fliall  be  given  ; 

As  thy  wife  prophets,  Wales,  foretold  his  wiflit  arrive, 

And  how  Lewellin's  line  in  him  fliould  doubly  thrive. 

For  from  his  iflue  fent  to  Albany  before, 

Where  his  neglefted  blood,  his  virtue  did  reftore. 

He  firft  unto  himfelf  in  fair  fucceflion  gain'd 

The  Steward's  nobler  name ;  and  afterwards  attain'^ 

Th«  royal  Scottifli  wreath,  upholding  it  in  ftate. 

But  not  to  dwell  with  implicit  faith  on  this  poetical  pedigree, 

let 
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let  us  liave  recourfe  to  whatever  light  Selden's  illuftration  may 
chance  to  throw  on  the  fubjedt. 

"  About  our  Confeffor's  time,  Macbeth,  King  of  Scotland 
(moved  by  praediftions,  affirming  that,  his  line  extind,  the 
pofterity  of  Banquo,  a  noble  thane  of  Loquabry,  fhould  attain  and 
continue  the  Scottlfli  reign),  and  jealous  of  others  hoped-for 
greatnefs,  murdered  Banquo,  but  milled  his  defign ;  for,  one  of 
the  fame  pofterity,  Fleance,  fon  to  Banquo,  privily  fled  to 
Gruffyth  ap  Lhewclin,  then  Prince  of  Wales, .  and  was  there 
kindly  received.  To  him  and  Nefta,  the  prince's  daughter,  was 
rffue  one  Walter.  He  (afterward  for  his  worth  favourably 
accepted,  and  through  ftout  performance  honourably  requited  by 
Malcolm  III.)  was  made  lord  high  fteward  of  Scotland ;  out  of 
whofe  loins  Robert  II.  was  derived  ;  fince  whom  the  royal  name 
hath  long  continued,  defcendlng  to  our  mighty  fbvereign,  and  in 
him  is  joined  with  the  commixt  kingly  blood  of  Tyddour  and 
Plantagenet.  Thefe  two  were  united,  wfth  the  white  and  red 
rofes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  in  thofe  aufpicious  nuptials  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  and  from 
them,  through  the  Lady  Margaret,  their  eldeft  daughter,  married 
to  James  IV.  Cambria  fliall  be  glad,  Cornwal  Ihall  flourifh,  and 
the  ifle  fliall  be  filled  with  Brute^s  name,  and  the  name  of 
flrangers  fliall  perlfli." 

But  though  Gruffyth  ap  L/hewelln,  one  of  the  mofl  renowned 
among  the  princes  of  Wales,  was  able  to  proted:  the  objedl  of 
Macbeth' sjealoufy,  he  could  not  ultimately  fuftain  a  contefl  with 
the  Englifh  power,  led  by  fo  formidable  a  commander  as  Harold, 
who  fcrupled  not  to  blend  treachery  with  military  fkiJl.  After 
-many  difficulties  and  viciffitudes,  aggravated  by  the  return  of 
Conan  ap  Jago  from  Ireland,  worfe  to  confound  the  confufion  of 
claims,  after  his  people  had  given  hoftages,  and  renounced  their 

allegiance. 
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allegiance,  he  waS  taken  prifoner  and  beheaded,  and  his  dominion 
of  North  Wales  beftowed  upon  his  two  half-brothers,  Blethin  and 
Hhyvvallon  ap  Coftvin,  on  whom  the  fccond  marriage  of  Angharad 
had  conferred  fome  colourable  title  to  the  widely-contefted 
fucceffion. 

In  the  year  1043,  died  How  el.  Prince  of  Glamorgan,  at  the 
^ery  advanced  age  of  130,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  government 
by  his  nephew  Jeftin  ap  Gwrgant.  This  Howel  ap  Morgan 
Mawr  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  Howel,  fon  of 
Edwin  ap.  Eneon,  who  was  killed  at  Swanfea  in  the  fame  year. 
He  was  brother  to  Ithel,  the  reigning  prince  of  Glamorgan,  and 
himfelf  became  the  fovereign  after  Gwrgant,  Ithel's  fucceflbr,  in 
the  year  1030.  Howel  was  invited  to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  country,  that  could  not  be  induced  to  bear  with  the 
government  of  Jeftin  ap  Gwrgant,  on  account  of  his  worthlels 
chara<9:er  and  untra6table  dij^ofition.  After  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  however,  the  people  no  longer  rejedted  Jeftin  from  the 
Sovereignty,  Caradoc  mentions  Howel  as  the  wifeft  and  beft 
among  the  princes  of  Wales.  With  re-fped;  to  his  extraordinary 
age,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  family  prefents  fome  aftonifhing 
inftances  of  longevity.  Morgan  Maw-r  attained  the  age  of  129; 
Howel  ap  fiees  reached  134;  another  fon  of  Rees  died  at  130, 
while  Gwrgant  and  his  fon  Jeftin  lived  confiderably  beyond  the 
period  ufually  affigned  to  man.  Glamorgan,  in  later  times,  has 
furniflied  numerous  proofs  of  ftmilar  protraftion  in  the  age  of  its 
inhabitants, 

Blethin  ap  Convin  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Rhywallon, 
in  North  Wales,  from  the  death  of  Gruffyth  ap  Lhewelin  to  the 
death  of  Rhywallon  in  1068.  In  the  time  of  thefe  two  princes, 
the  great  revolution  happened  in  England,  which  feated  a 
Norman  on  the  throne,  and  reduced  the  Saxons  to  a  level  with 

the 
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the  Britlfli  in  the  fcale  of  fubjedion.  Blethin  and  Rhywallon 
■did  not  fall  to  take  advantage  of  the  turbulence  and  confufion  to 
which  political  convulfions  gave  birth :  yet  their  efforts  ferved 
only  to  mark  an  impatient  fubmiffion  to  tributary  inferiority, 
without  making  that  impreflion  on  the  conqueror's  reiburces, 
which  might  enable  them  to  affert  their  independence.  Little> 
indeed,  could  it  be  expeded,  that  public  liberty  fliould  triumph 
over  that  Ipirit  of  revengCj  with  which  the  alienation  of  their 
inheritance  actuated  the  fons  of  Gruffyth  ap  Lhevvelin.  Inftead 
of  making  common  caufe  with  thsir  kinfmen,  they  met  them  in 
hoftile  array,  when,  after  a  long  conteft,  Ithel  was  flain  on  one 
part,  and  Rhywallon  on  the  other;  and  Meredith  fo  clofely 
purfoed,  that  he  was  ftarved  among  the  mountains,  and  Blethin 
remained  fole  ruler  over  Powife  and  North  Wales  till  1073, 
when  he  was  flain  in  battle  by  Rees  ap  Owen.  Blethin  was  a 
vigorous  and  patriotic  charafter ;  he  lived  in  times  of  violence; 
yet  was  his  reign  diftinguifhed  by  the  revifion  and  amelioration 
of  the  laws.  Blethin  ap  Convin  is  one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed 
names  that  grace  the  royal  tribe  of  Powife. 

A  circumftance  is  here  to  be  recorded,  which  led  to  confequences> 
vifible  to  this^  day  in  thofe  remnants  of  antiquity,  that  attach  a 
ftill  ftronger  intereft  to  the  pidturefque  fcenes  of  Glamorganfliire. 
Robert  ap  Sitfylht,  the  only  furviving  brother  of  the  late  prince 
Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht,  had  been  for  many  years  at  variance  with 
Jeftin  ap  Gwrgant,  About  this  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  them.  Robert  had  a  beautiful  daughter  by  his  firft  wife 
Evilian,  who  was  defcended  frorn  a  family  of  great  note  and 
power  in  Wales.  The  name  of  this  daughter  was  Arddun.  She 
was  an  only  child  by  that  marriage,  dearly  beloved  by  her  father, 
and  celebrated  as  not  unworthy  fo  diftinguiflied  a  parent  as  the 
faithful  Evilian.      Jeftin  ap  Gwrgant,    now   a   widower,    and 
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growing  old,  having  buried  his  firft  wife,  the  daughter  of  Blethirt 
ap  Convin,  Prince  of  Powife,  foUcited  this  daughter  of  Robert 
ap  Sitfylht  in  marriage:  but  her  father  obje(fled  to  the  allianoe; 
for  Jeftin  was  now  declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  and.  the  lady 
who  was  the  objedl  of  his  addreffes,-  difproportionately  young, 
Jeflin,.  however,  fought  an  opportunity  to  violate  her,  as  he  had 
feveral  times  before  diflionoured  the  daughters  of  other  lords  and 
eminent  perfons.  This  outrage  oh  a  family  of  fuch  high  rank  {ch 
exafperated  Robert  ap  Sitfylht,  that  he  ever  afterwards  continued 
the  fworn  enemy  of  Jeftin  ap  Gwrgant. 

Trahaern  ap  Caradoc  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  North  Wales^. 
on  the  death  of  Blethin  ap  Convin,  his  uncle,  in  1073,  while- 
the  dominion  of  South  Wales  devolved  on  Rees^  ap  Owen  the 
viitor.  Caradoc  and  Meilyr,  the  fons  of  Rhyv^allon  ap  Convin, 
followed  the  fortunes  of  their  coufin  Trahaern  ap  Caradoc ;  who 
maintained  his  afeendency  through  a  feries  of  turbulent  events, 
and  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  Grufiyth  ap  Conan,  till  his 
rival  had  procured  an  acceflion  of  ftrength  in  the  fupport  of  Rees 
ap  Tudor,  the  right  heir  of  South  Wales  from  Roderique  the 
Great,  as  GrufFyth  of  North,  fo  as  to  carry  on  an  offenfivc 
warfare,  which  terminated  the  life  of  Trahaern  in  the  fierceft 
battle  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  principality.  After  a  moft 
bloody  conteft,  vidory  declared  itfelf  in  favour  of  Gruffyth  ap 
Conan  and  Rees  ap  Tudor.  Trahaern  and  his  kinfmen  fell  on 
the  fatal  field,  and  the  vidor  took  poffeffion  of  a  kingdom,, 
equally  due  to  his  merit  and  defcent,  which  he  governed  with 
dignity  during  a  reign  of  fifty-nine  years,  and,  to  fay  ru)thing  of 
Merioneth,  loft  to  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chefter,  but  ibon  recovered, 
thence  left  it  continued  in  his  pofterity,  until  its  final  abforption/ 
under  Edward  the  Firft,  in  the  time  of  Lhewelin  ap  Grugyth.. 
His  ally  was  lefs  fortunate  in  the  duration  of  his  power,  though 

perhaps 
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perhaps  equklJy  brave  and  publlc-fptrited^^  owing  to  the  more 
^cceffible  nature  of  his  country,  the  fouth  and  weft  parts  of 
which  efpecially  were  lefs  favoured  by  the  frequency  of  craggy 
mountains.  Eleven  years  of  various  fortune  elapfed,  between  his 
lignal  victory  over  Trahaern,  and  his  Violent  death  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  92,  by  the  hand  of  Jeftin,  who  afterwards  dearly 
paid  for  the  alliance  his  ambition  had  courted. 

Under  William  Rufus,  the  Norman-Englifh  were  very  defirous 
of  Welfli  territory ;  and  Robert  Fitzhamon  was  but  too  fuccefsful 
in  wrefting  parts  of  South  Wales  from  their  lawful  prince,  Rees 
ap  Tudor,  and  afterward  from  Jeftin,  lord  of  Glamorgan,  which 
he  fubjefted  to  the  Englifli  crown. 

The  circumftance  which  enabled  the  Normans,  headed  by 
Robert  Fitzhamon,  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Glamorgan,  may 
be  traced  to  perfonal  refentment  and  private  pique,  rather  than 
to  any  diminution  of  valour  or  abatement  of  Britifh  Ipirit  in  the 
breads  of  the  people  in  general.  In  the  year  1090,  Robert  ap 
Sitfylht,  to  avenge  the  injuries  fuftained  by  himfelf  and  his 
daughter  from  Jeftin,  raifed  an  army  of  fuch  as  were  difgufted 
with  the  wicked  and  tyrannical  condudl  of  the  oppreflbr.  After 
they  had  joined  the  Normans,  a  bloody  battle  was  &^ught  on 
Cardiff  Heath.  Jeftin  and  his  armies  were  vanquiftied.  Robert 
Fitzhamon  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  Glamorgan,  not  altogether 
by  conqueft,  but  in  a  great  meafure  by  the  confent  and  invitation 
of  the  country;  for  great  numbers  of  the  natives  fided  with  him, 
tired  as  they  were,  and  worn  out,  with  the  vexatious  and  arbitrary 
government  of  Jeftin.  Thofe  who  acquiefced  in  a  revolution, 
rendered  neceflary  by  the  mifcondudl  of  their  native  prince, 
were  not  molefted  or  difturbed  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  eftates. 
Hence  it  was  that  Robert  ap  Sitfylht,  with  many  others,  retained 
their  lands,  and  their  ancient  privileges  were  cofiiirmed  to  them. 

f  3  It 
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It  has.  already  been  mentioned  that  Gruffyth  ap  Conan  left  his 
fon,  Owen  Gv^ineth,  in  peaceable  pofleffion  of  his  dominions, 
the  dired:  defcent  of  which  was  no  longer  interrupted  by  the 
claims  of  rival  kindred.  But  as  the  Welfli  fpeak  much  for  the 
glory  of  their  country  during  this  period,  in  fome  inftances 
difcording  with  the  fuppoiitions  of  the  Englilh  ftory,  the 
amplifications  of  Drayton's  hiftoiacal  mufe  may  fairly  be  admitted, 
as  containing  evidence  at  leaft  of  .the  alTertions,  boldly  if  not 
unquellionably  advanced  by  the  Cambrian  chroniclers. . 

And  let  the  Englifti  thus,  which  vilify  our  name. 

If  it  their  greatnefs  pleafe,  report  unto  our  fhame 

The  foil  our  Gwyneth  gave  at  Flint's  fo  deadly  fight. 

To  Maud  the  Emprefs'  fon,  that  there  he  put  to  flight. 

And  from  the  Englifh  power  th*  imperial  enfign  took : 

About  his  plumed  head  which  valiant  Owen  fhook. 

As  when  that  king  again,  his  fortune  to  advance 

Above  his  former  foil,  procur'd  frefh  pow'rs  from  France, 

A  furely-level'd  fhaft  if  Seat-clear  had  not  feen, 

And  in  the  very  loofe,  not  thruft  himfelf  between 

His  fovereign  and  the  fliaft,  he  our  revenge  had  try'd  : 

Thus,  to  preferve  the  king,  the  noble  fubjedt  dy'd. 

As  Madock,  his  brave  fon,  may  come  the  reft  among  ; 

Who,  like  the  godlike  race  from  wliich  his  grandfires  Ijirung, 

Whilft  here  bis  brothers  tir'd  in  fad  domeftic  ftrife, 

On  their  unnatural  breads  bent  cither's  murtherous  knife  i 

This  brave  adventurous  youth,  in  hot  purfuit  of  fame, 

With  fuch  as  his  great  fpirit  did  with  high  deeds  inflame, 

Pat  forth  his  well-rigg'd  fleet  to  feek  him  foreign  ground, 

And  failed  weft  fo  long,  until  that  world  he  found 

To  Chriftians  then  unknown  (fave  this  advent'rous  crew) 

Long  ere  Columbus  liv'd,  or  it  Vefpucius  knew ; 

And  put  the  now-nam'd  Welfti  on  India's  parched  face, 

Unto  the  endlefs  praife  of  Brute's  renowned  race ; 

Ere  tlie  Iberian  powers  had  touch'd  her  long  fought  bay, 

Or  any  ear  had  heard  the  found  of  Florida. 

"  Henry 
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"  Henry  of  Effck,  at  this  tirifie  ftandard-bearer  to  Henry  TI.  in 
&  ftraight  at  Counfylth  near  Flint,  cafl:  dovTn  the  ftandard, 
thereby  animating  the  Welfti,  and  discomfiting  the  Englifh, 
adding  much  danger  to  the  difhonour.  He  was  afterward  accufed 
by  Robert  of  Montfort,  of  a  traiterous  defign  in  the  action.  To 
clear  himfelf,  he  challenges  the  combat:  they  both,  with  the 
royal  aflent  and  judicial  courfe  by  law  of  arms,  enter  the  lifts  j. 
■where  Montfort  had  the  vid:ory,  and  Eflex  pardoned  for  his  life  -^ 
but  forfeiting  all  his  fubftance,  entered  religion,  and  profeft  in  the 
abbey  of  Reding,  where  the  combat  was  performed.  I  remember 
a  great  clerk  of  thofe  times  fays,  that  Mofttfort  fpent  a  whole 
flight  of  devotions  to  St.  Denis  (fo  lunderftand  him,  although  his 
copy  feems  corrupted),  which  could  make  champions  invincible ;, 
whereto  he  refers  the  fiiccefs.  That  it  was  ufiial  for  combatants- 
to  pray  over  night  to  fevexal  faints,  is  plain  by  our  law- annals. 

"  About  the  year  1170,  Madoc,  brother  to  David  ap  Owen^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  made  this  fea  voyage ;  and  by  probability  thofe 
names  of  Capo  de  Breton  in  Norembeg,  and  Pen'gwin  in  part  of 
the  Northern  America,  for  a  white  rock  and  a  white-headed 
bird,  according  to  the  Britilh,  were  reliques  of  tlas  difcovery.. 
So  that  the  Welfii  may  challenge  priority,  of  finding  that  new 
world,  before  the  Spaniard,  Genoway,  and  all  other  mentioned- 
in  Lopez,  Marinzeus,  Cortez,  and  the  reft  of  that  kind." — 
Selden. 

North  Wales  was  the  chief  principality,  and  to  it  South  Wales; 
and  Powlfe  paid  a  tribute.  The -prince  of.  South  Wales  in  the; 
reign  of  David  was  Rees  ap  GrufFyth,  whofe  daughter  Gwenellian 
married  EMnivet  Vaughan,  anceftor  to  Owen  Tudor,  this  Rees 
ap  Gruffyth  being  defcended  of  Theodor,  or  Tudor  Mawr,  fon 
to  Eneon,  who  was  flain  by  the  rebels  of  Gwentland  or 
Monmouthfhire.     Eneon  feems  not  to  have  deferved  his  fate ;: 

for 
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for  he  is  reprefented  as  a  notable  and  worthy  gentleman,  who  In 
his  life  did  many  noble  adls.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  fimple 
pedigree,  Owen  Tudor  himfelf  boafted  his  royal  blood  as  flowing 
in  upon  him  from  every  point  of  the  compafs.  Drayton  thus 
makes  him  deduce  his  genealogy,  in  juftification  of  his  boldnefs 
as  the  fuitor  of  Queen  Catharine,  in  his  "  England's  Heroical 
Epiftles." 

My  royal  mother's  princely  ftock  "began 

From  her  great  grandame,  fair  Gwenellian, 

iBy  true  defcent  from  Leolin  the  Great, 

As  well  from  North  Wales,  as  fair  Bowfland's  feat. 

This  is  the  Lhewelin,  called  Leollnus  Magnus,  Prince  of 
North  Wales.  But  whatever  may  be  decided  relpediing  the 
merits  of  this  alleged  confanguinity,  Rees  ap  Gruffyth,  Prince  of 
South  Wales,  is  entitled  to  the  notice  of  the  hiftorian  and  the 
reipe6l  of  pofterity,  as  the  anchor,  hope,  and  ftay,  of  his 
declining  country:  a  prince,  who,  as  he  defcended  of  noble 
blood,  fo  he  furpafled  all  competitors  in  commendable  qualities 
and  endowments  of  the  mind.  According  to  Dr.  Powel's  hiftory, 
and  the  Welfli  poets,  he  was  the  overthrower  of  the  mighty, 
and  fetter-up  of  the  weak;  the  fcatterer  of  his  foes,  and  the 
overturner  of  their  holds :  among  his  enemies  he  appeared  as  a 
wild  boar  among  whelps,  or  as  a  lion  that  for  anger  beateth  his 
tail  to  the  ground. 

In  the  year  1176,  he  gave  an  example  of  the  Stethva;  for  an 
accurate  account  of  which  inftitution,  as  far  at  leaft  as  the 
obfcurity  in  which  its  ordinances  are  involved  will  admit,  we 
cannot  confult  a  fuller  or  better  authority,  than  that  of  the 
learned  antiquary,  from  whom  we  have  already  drawn  fo 
copioufly. 

"  Underftand 
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"  Ujiderft^nd  this  Stethva  to  be  the  meeting  of  the.Batifh 
poets  and.minftrels,  for  trial  of  their  poems  and  mufic  fufficieneiesy 
where  the  be^ had  hjs  reward,  a  fdyer  harp.  A  cuftom  fo  good, 
tha,t,  had  it  .beeni  judicioufly  obferved,  truth  of  ftory  had  not 
been  fo  uncertain  r^  for  there  was,  by  fuppofe,  a  corredion  of 
what  was  faulty  in  form  or  matter,  or  at  leaft  a  cenfure  of  the 
hearers  upon  what  was  recited.  The  forts  of  thefe  poets  and 
minllrels,  out  of  Dr.  Powel's  inferted  annotations  upon  Caradoc 
Lharcarvan,  I  note  to  you  :  firft  Beirdhs,  otberwife  Prydvids  (called 
in  Athenaeus,  Lucan,  and  others.  Bards),  who,  fomewhat  like 
the  'Pa^uSot  among  the  Greeks,  foxtia  virorum  illuftrium  fadla 
heroicis  compofita  veriibus  cum  dulcibus  lyrze  modulis  cantitarunt^ 
which  was  the  chiefeft '  form  of  the  ancienteft  mufic  among  the 
Gentiles,  as  Zarlino.  hath  fully  collected.'  Their  charge  alfb  as 
heralds,  was  to  defcribe  and  preferve  pedigrees,  wherein  their 
line  afcettdent  went  from  the  Petruccius  to  B.  M.  thence  to 
Sylvius  and  Afcanius,  from  them  to  Adam.  Thus  Girald 
reporting,  hath  his  B.  M.  ia  fome  copies  by  tranfcription  of 
ignorant  monks  (forgetting  their  tenant  of  perpetual  virginity, 
and  that  relation  of  Theodofius)^  turned  into  Beatam  Mariam, 
whereas  it  ftands  for  Belinum  Magnum  (that  was  Heli,  in  their 
writers,  father  to  Lud  and  Cafibelin),  to  whom  their  genealogies 
had  always  reference.  The  fecond  are,  which  'play  on  the  harp 
and  croud ;  their  mufic  for  the  moft  part  came  out  of  Ireland 
with  Gruffyth  ap  Conan,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  about  King 
Stephen's  time.  This  GrufFyth  reformed  the  abufes  of  thofe 
minftfels,  by  a  particular  fi:atute,"  extant  to  this  day.  The  third 
called  Atcaneaid ;  they  fing  to  infliruments  played  on  by  others. 
For  the  Englyns,  Cycudhs,  and  Aoudls;  the  firfl:  are  couplets 
interchanged  of  fixteen  and  fourteen  feet,  and  called  Paladiries,, 
Peniels,  the.fecond  of  equal  tetrameters,  the  third  of  variety  in- 

both> 
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fcath  rhime  and  quantity.  Subdivifion  of  them,  and  better 
information,  may  be  had  in  the  elaborate  inftitutions  of  the 
Cumreg  language,  by  David  ap  Rees.  Of  their  mufic  anciently, 
out  of  an  old  writer,  read  this :  *'  Non  uniformiter,  ut  alibi,  rfed 
multipliciter  multifque  modis  et  modulis  cantilenas  emittunt, 
adeo  ut,  turba  canentium,  quot  videas  capita^tot  audias  carmina, 
difcriminaque  vocum  varia,  in  unam  denique,  fub  B.  ,5^m)Uis 
dulcedine  blanda,  confbnantiam  et  organicam  convenientia 
melodiam." 

It  was  of  Henry  II.  that  a  prophecy  of  Merlin  hath  been 
underftood,  which  ran  thus  :  When  the  freckle-fac'd  Prince  (fo 
was  the  King)  pafles  over  Khyd  Pencam,  then  Ihould  the  Welfli 
forces  be  weakened.  The  circumftance  by  which  the  prediAiaa 
tvas  fuppofed  to  have  been  fulfilled,  is  thus  related  bySeldenf 
"  For  he  in  this  expedition  againft  Rees  ap  Grufiyth  into 
South  Wales,  coming  mounted  near  that  ford  in  Glamorgan, 
his  fteed  madded  with  fudden  found  of  trumpets,  on  the  bank, 
violently,  out  of  the  purpofed  way,  carries  him  through  the  ford: 
which,  compared  with  that  of  Merlin,  gave  to  the  Britilh  army 
no  fmall  difcomfiture ;  as  Gira^ld,  a  Cambro-Briton,  then  living, 
hath  delivered.  But,  that  their  ftories  and  ours  are  fo  different 
in  thefe  things,  it  can  be  np  marvel  to  any  that  knows  how  often 
it  is  ufed  among  hiftorians,  to  flatter  their  own  nation,  and  wrong 
the  honour  of  their  enemies." 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  fleady  perfeverance  with 
the  powers  of  a  large  empire  on  the  part  of  the  Englifli,  and 
the  difcouraging  forebodings  of  iuperflition,  that  haunted  the 
imaginations  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  that  the  latter  did  not  yet 
bow  their  necks  to  the  unbridled  will  of  the  ufurpers,  is  fufficiently 
jullifiable  in  the  inftance  of  King  John,  although,  according  to 
Selden,  "  our  monks  therein  not  much  difcording  from  Britifh 
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relation,  deliver,  that  he  fubdued  all  Wales ;  efpecially  the 
northern"  part  unto  Snowdon,  and  received  twenty  hoftages  for 
furety  of  future  obedience.  For,  at  firft,  LheWelin  ap  Jorwerth, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  had  by  fdrce  joined  with  ftratagem  the 
better  hand,  and  compelled  the  Englifli  camp  to  vidua!  themfelves 
with  horfeflefli ;  but  afterward,  indeed,  upon  a  fecond  road  made 
into  Wales,  King  John  had  the  conqueft.  This,  compared  with 
thofe  changes  enfuJng  upon  the  Pope's  wrongfully  uncrowning 
him,  his  barons  rebellion,  and  advantages  in  the  mean  trme  taken 
by  the  Welfh,  proves  only,  that  his  winnings  here  were  little 
better  than  imaginary,  as  on  a  tragique  ftage." 

"  After  him,  Henry  III.  had  wafs  with  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth; 
who  (a  moft  worthy  prince)  defiring  to  blefs  his  feebler  days  with 
fiich  compofed  quiet  as  inclining  age  affefts,  at  laft  put  himfelf 
into  the  king's  protedion.  Within  fhort  fpace  dying,  left  all  to 
his  fons,  David  and  Gruffyth ;  but  only  David  being  legitimate, 
had  title  of  government.  He  by  charter  fubmits  himfelf  and  his 
priricipality  to  the  Englifh  crown,  acknowledges  that  he  would 
ftand  to  the  judgment  of  the  kihg's  court,  in  controverfies  betwixt 
his  brother  and  himfelf,  and  that  what  portions  fo  ever  were 
allotted  to  either  of  them,  they  would  hold  of  the  crown  in  chief; 
and  briefly,  makes  himfelf  and  his  baro-ns  (they  joining  in  doing 
homage)  tenants  and  fubjed;s  of  England." — Selden. 

Senen,  wife  to  Gruffyth,  then  imprifoned,  was  with  others  a 
pledge  for  her  hufband's  part.  Yet  were  not  thefe  iiipuUtions 
and  fiibmiffions  tamely  and  obediently  fulfilled. 

Until  aH-mling-  Heaven  would  have  us  to  refign :  • 

When  that  brave  prince,  the  laft  of  all  the  Britifh  line, 

Leweljin,  Griffith's  fon,  unluckily  was  flaln, 

As  fate  had  fgar'd  our  fall  till  Edward  Longfhank's  reign. 

Yet  to  the  ftock  of  Brute  To  true  we  ever  were, 

W^e  would  permit  no  prince,  unlefs  a  native,  here. 

G  Which. 
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Which,  that  moft  prudent  king  perceiving,  wifely  thought 
To  fatisfy  our  wills,  and  to  Caernarvon  brought 
His  queen,  being  great  with  child,  ev'n  ready  down  to  iy. 
Then  to  his  purpos'd  end  doth  all  his  powers  apply. 
Through  every  part  of  Wales  he  to  the  nobles  fent, 
That  they  unto  his  court  fhould  come  incontinent, 
Of  things  that  much  concern'd  the  country  to  debate : 
But  now  behold  the  power  of  unavoided  fate ! 
When  thus  unto  his  will  he  fitly  them  had  won. 
At  her  expected  hour  the  queen  brought  forth  a  fon. 
And  to  this  great  defign,  all  happ'ning  as  he  would. 
He  (his  intended  courfe  that  clerkly  manage  could) 
Thus  queintly  trains  us  on  :  fince  be  perceiv'd  us  prone 
Here  only  to  be  ruTd  by  princes  of  our  own. 
Our  naturalnefs  therein  he  greatly  did  improve ; 
And  publicly  protefts,  that  for  the  ancient  love 
He  ever  bare  to  Wales,  they  all  fhould  plainly  fee. 
That  he  had  found  out  one,  their  fovereign  lord  to  be ; 
Com'n  of  the  race  of  kings,  and  (in  their  country  born) 
Could  not  one  Englifh  word :  of  which  he  durft  be  fworn. 
Befides,  his  upright  heart,  and  innocence  was  fuch. 
As  that  (he  was  affur'd)  black  envy  could  not  touch 
His  fpotlefs  life  in  aught.     Poor  we  (that  not  efpy 
His  fubtilty  herein)  in  plain  fimplicity. 
Soon  bound  ourfelves  by  oath,  his  choice  not  to  refufe: 
When  as  that  crafty  king,  his  little  child  doth  chufe» 
Young  Edward,  born  in  Wales,  and  of  Caernarvon  call'd: 
Thus  by  the  Englifh  craft,  we  Britons  were  inthrall'd, 

"  When  Edward  I.  after  his  father,  Succeeded  In  the  Englifh 
crown,  foon  came  that  fatal  converfion,  Ann.  1277,  ^ven  executed 
in  as  great  and  worthy  a  prince,  as  ever  that  third  part  of  the 
ifle  was  ruled  by;  that  is,  Lhewelin  ap  GrufFyth,  who  (after 
uncertain  fortune  of  war,  on  both  fides,  and  revolting  of 
South  Wales)  was  conflrained  to  enter  a  truce  (or  rather 
fubjedion),  rcfigning  his  principality  to  be  annexed  wholly  to 
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the  crown  after  his  death,  and  referving,  for  his  Ufe  only,  the  ifle 
of  Anglefy  and  five  baronies  in  Snowdon,  for  which  the  king's 
exchequer  Ihould  receive  a  clear  yearly  rent  of  looo  merks, 
granting  alfo  that  all  the  baronies  in  Wales  fliould  be  held  of  the 
king,  excepting  thofe  five  referved,  with  divers  other  particulars- 
in  Walfingham,  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  Nicholas  Trivet, 
and  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  at  large  reported.  The  articles  of  this 
inftrument  were  not  long  obferved,  but  at  length  the  death  of 
Lhewelin,  fpending  his  laft  breath  for  maintenance  of  his  anceftors 
rights  againft  his  own  covenant,  freely  caft  upon  King  Edward 
all  that,  whereof  he  was  as  it  were  inftituted  there." — Selden. 

The  incorporation  feems  now  to  have  been,  though  not  cordially, 
at  leaft  legally  effected :  as  a  proof  of  which,  under  Edward  II. 
to  a  parliament  at  York  were  fummoned  twenty- four  out  of 
North  Wales,  and  as  many  out  of  South  Wales.  Yet^did  the 
recoUedtion  of  the  paft  keep  alive  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and 
mortified  indignation,  which  inftigated  thefe  high-minded 
mountaineers  to  adls  of  rebellion,  on  every  pretence  that  prefented 
itfelf,  during  the  fucceeding  reigns :  and  it  was  not  till  the  fecond 
prince  x>f  the  Lancaftrian  line,  atoning  for  his  defed:  of  title  by 
an  over-ruling  fplendour  of  charadler,  feemed  to  have  extinguiflied 
jail  other  pretenfions,  that  the  Wellh  could  allow  their  national 
gallantry  to  be  reconciled  with  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign. 
Neither  did  it  contribute  flightly  to  that  attachment,  which  they 
manifefted  almoft  for  the  firft  time  to  the  perfon  of  an  Engliflx 
king,  that  he  was  Henry  of  Monmouth.  The  battle  of  Agincourt 
was  the  oceafion,  on  which  they  particularly  fignalized  themfelves, 
while  the  memory  of  their  independence,  happily  changed  for 
perfeft  union,  was  in  any  degree  recent.  This  hiftorical  and 
national  fketch  fhall  therefore  be  clofed  with  a  delineation  of 
their  military  array,  as  defcribed  in  "  The  Battle  of  Agincourt." 

G  2  From 
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From  Milford  havfen  to  the  mouth  of  Tweed, 
Ships  of  all  burthen  to  Southampton  brought, 
(For  there  the  King  the  rendezvous  decreed). 
To  bear  aboard  his  moft  vidtoriou«  fraught ;      ' 
The  place  from  whence  lie  with  the  greateft  fpefed 
Might  land  in  France,  of  any  that  was  thougl«^  ' 
I  And  with  fuccefs  upon  that  lucky  fliore, 

Where  his  great  grandfire  landed  had  before. 

The  "  great  gratidfire"  httt  mentioned  was  Edward  the 
Third.  The  following  ftanzas,  defcribing  eircumflrances  of  military 
preparation,  and  combining  well-grounded  confidence  with  natural 
alarm,  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  prelent  conjundtbre ;  when  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  founding  the  note  of  Agincourt  on 
their  own  ground,  to  repel  an  unprincipled  invader,  and  not  to 
extend  their  own  dominions  on  {&  doubtful  a  title  as  that  of 
conqueft.  At  the  fame  time,  thefe  lines  afford  no  unfavourable 
fpecimen  of  that  poetical  mediocrity,  which  Pope,  with  affe^ed 
diffidence,  ranks  with  his  own,  for  the  fake  of  flattering 
Warburton,  by  placing  him  on  a  level  with  Selden, 

The  man  whofe  way  fronv  London  hap'd  to  ly. 
By  thofe  he  met  might  guefs  the  general  force  ;- 
Daily  cncounter'd  as  he  paffed  by, 
Now  with  a  troop  of  foot,  and  then  of  horfe. 
To  whom  the  people  ftill  themfelves  apply, 
Bringing  them  vr£buals  in  mere  remorfe  ; 
And  ftill  the  acclamation  of  the  prfefs, 
Saint  George  for  England,  to  your  good  fuccefe. 
There  might  a  man  have  feen  in  ev'ry  ftreet. 
The  father  bidding  farewel  to  his  fon  ; 
Small  children  kneeling  at  their  father's  feet ; 
The  wife  with  her  degr  hufband  ne'er  had  done| 
Brother  his  brother  with  adieu  to  greet, 
One  friend  to  take  leave  of  another  run  ; 
The  maiden  with  her  beft-belov'd  to  part, 
Gave  him  her  hand,  who  took  away  her  heart. 

The 
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The  nobler  youths  the  common  rank  above, 
On  their  courveting  courfers  mounted  fair, 
One  wore  his  mlftrefs'  garter,  one  her  glove ; 
And  he  a  lock  of  his  dear  lady's  hair; 
And  he  her  colours  wham  he  moft  did  love. 
There  was  not  one  but  did  feme  favour  wear ; 
And  each  one  took  it  on  his  happy  fpeed, 
To  make  it  famous  by  fome  knightly  deed. 
The  clouds  of  dull  that  from  the  way  arofe, 
Which  in  their  march  the  trampling  troops  do  rear  j 
When  as  the  fun  their  thicknefs  doth  oppofe 
In  his  defcending,  fliinfng  wdndrous  clear, 
To  the  beholder  far  off  {landing,  fliews 
Like  fome  befieged  town  that  were  on  fire  : 
As  though  foretelling,  ere  they  fliould  return. 
That  many  a  city,  yet  fecure,  mull  burn. 
The  well-rigg'd  navy  fall'n  into  the  road, 
For  this  fhort  cut  with  visual  fully  llor'd. 
The  King  impatient  of  their  long  abode. 
Commands  his  army  inflantly  aboard. 
Calling  to  have  each  company  beftow'd, 
As  then  the  time  convenience  could  afford ; 
The  fhips  appointed  wherein  they  fhould  go, 
-And  boats  prepar'd  for  waftage  to  and  fro. 
To  be  imbark'd  when  every  band  comes  dowR> 
Each  in  their  order  as  they  mufler'd  were. 
Or  by  the  difference  of  their  armings  known. 
Or  by  their  colours ;  for  in  enfigns  there. 
Some  wore  the  arms  of  their  moft  ancient  town. 
Others  again  their  own  devices  bear  : 
There  was  not  any,  but  that  more  or  lefs. 
Something  had  got,  that  fomething  fhould  exprcfs. 

Then  follows  the  order  of  battle,  with  the  armorial  enfigns  of 
each  county.     The  Englilh  we  omit. 

Thus  as  themfelves  the  Englifhmen  had  fhew'd 

Under  the  enfign  of  each  fev'ral  fhire, 

The  native  Welfh,  who  no  lefs  honour  ow'd 

To  their  own  king,  nor  yet  left  valiant  wtre, 

«  In 
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In  one  ftrong  reg'ment  had  ihemfelves  beftow'd, 
And  of  the  reft  refumed  had  the  rear ; 
To  their  own  t|uarter  marching  as  the  reft. 
As  neatly  arm^d,  and  bravely  as  the  beft. 
Pembroke,  a  boat  wherein  a  lady  ftood. 
Rowing  herfelf  within  a  quiet  bay; 
Thofe  men  of  South  Wales  of  the  mixed  blood, 
Had  of  the  Welfli  the  leading  of  the  way. 
Caermarthen  in  her  colours  bore  a  rood, 
Whereon  an  old  man  lean'd  himfelf  to  ftay. 
At  a  ftar  pointing ;  which  of  great  renown. 
Was  fldlful  Merlin,  namer  of  that  town. 
Glaniorgan-men,  a  caftle  great  and  high. 
From  which,  out  of  the  battlement  above, 
A  flame  fhot  up  itfelf  into  the  flty : 
The  men  of  Monmouth  (for  the  ancient  love 
To  that  dear  country,  neighbouring  them  fo  nigh) 
Next  after  them  in  equipage  that  move. 
Three  crowns  imperial,  which  fupported  were 
With  three  arm'd  arms,  in  their  proud  eniign  bear. 
The  men  of  Brecknock  brought  a  warlike  tent, 
Upon  whofc  top  there  fat  a  watchful  cock ; 
Radnor,  a  mountain  of  a  high  afcent. 
Thereon  a  fhepherd  keeping  of  his  flock ; 
As  Cardigan,  the  next  to  them  that  went. 
Came  with  a  mermaid  fitting  on  a  rock ; 
And  Merioneth  bears  (as  thefe  had  done) 
Three  dancing  goats  againft  the  rifing  fun. 
Thofe  of  Montgomery  bear  a  prancing  fteed ; 
Denbigh,  a  Neptune  with  his  three-fork'd  mace ; 
Flintfhire,  a  work-maid  in  her  fummer's  weed. 
With  flieaf  and  fickle.     With  a  warlike  pace 
Thofe  of  Caernarvon  (not  the  leaft  in  fpeed, 
The'  marching  laft  in  the  main  army's  face) 
Three  golden  eagles  in  their  enfign  brought. 
Under  which  oft  brave  Owen  Gwyneth  fought. 

During  the  time  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  principality  was 
divided,  in  South  Wales,  Caermarthen,  and  afterwards  Dinevowr; 

in 
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in  Powlfe,  Shrewfbury,  and  then  Mathraval ;  in  North  Wales 
Aberfraw  in  Anglefy,  were  the  chief  places  of  the  princes 
refidence. 

It  may  require  fbme  apology  with  the  fearchers  after  rigid 
facfts,  to  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  legendary  tales  of  Arthur ; 
but  the  traveller,  in  his  progrefs  through  the  principality,  will 
meet  with  fo  many  afcriptions  to  this  king,  marking  the  paffion 
of  the  natives  for  the  marvellous,  fo  many  ftories  told,  and  that 
with  implicit  felf-credit,  in  the  ftill  furviving  fpirit  of  bardifli 
miracle,  that  he  will  lofe  much  of  his  pleafure  and  intercft, 
unlefs  he  can  perfiiade  himfelf  to  a  temporary  acquiefcence  in 
thefe  difguifed  and  exaggerated  relations.  The  higheft  hill  is 
Arthur's  chair,  the  largeft  cromlech  is  of  Arthur's  eredion  ;  the 
enchantments  of  Merlin  ftill  exift  in  the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  the 
exploits  of  Arthur  fuffer  no  diminution  from  the  lapfe  of  time 
or  the  defetl  of  probability.  But  the  events  which  are  recorded 
in  the  fucceeding  ages,  verified  and  acknowledged  in  the  main, 
though  the  hiftorians  of  oppofite  parties  may  difpute  about  the 
particulars,  exhibit  Wales  in  a  more  interefting  and  important 
point  of  view.  The  gallant  princes  of  that  mountainous  tradi:, 
Supported  by  a  people,  breathing  a  fpirit  of  hereditary  oppofition 
to  their  invaders,  contended  for  liberty  and  independence,  during 
the  unexampled  period  of  nine  hundred  years.  In  that  interval, 
the  conquerors  became  themfelves  the  alternate  prey  of  Danes 
and  Normans ;  while  the  native  Britons  maintained  an  indignant 
ftruggle  for  their  country  and  their  homes.  It  is  true,  it  was 
unfuccefsful ;  but  fo  much  the  more  meritorious  was  its  obftinacy. 
Such  an  inftahce  is  among  the  moft  uncommon  examples  of 
patriotifm,  that  hiftory  records  :  their  enemies  of  courfe  called  it 
nationality ;  but  it  affimilates  fo  clofely  with  what  we  have  been 
taught  to  admire  from  our  infancy,    in  the  charader  of  the 
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Grecian  and  Roman  commonwealths,  that  to  deny  its  merit,  is 
to  overturn  every  principle,  on  which  we  fix  our  opinions  of 
virtue  and  magnanimity  in  a  people.  The  cherifhed  remembrance 
of  what  they  once  were,  fo  long  after  their  having  ceafed  to  exift 
as  an  independent  nation,  is  a  not  lels  remarkable  feature  of  the 
modern  Welfli.  The  Scotch  are  indeed  equally  national;  but 
their  union  with  England  is  a  comparatively  modern  event;  In 
general,  a  long  conned:ion  melts  the  manners  and  the  language 
into  thofe  of  the  predominant  power :  but  in  Wales,  though 
Englifh  and  Engliflimen  are  gradually  enlarging  their  fphere,  the 
progress  is  far  from  being  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  time 
and  diflance.  The  common  people  ftill  look  with  an  evil  eye  on 
the  intrufion  of  ftrangers.  This  may  feem  to  accord  ill  with 
their  proverbial  attribute  of  hofpitality:  but  the  fad;  is,  that 
highly  as  they  are  gratified  by  the  intereft  a  traveller  takes  in  their 
fcenery  and  antiquities,  and  agreeable  as  they  render  his  temporary 
refidence  aniong  them,  they  have  no  defire  to  fee  him  become  a 
fettler.  The  inftgnces  of  remaining  prejudice,  though  wearing 
away,  are  ftill  frequent,  and  often  whimfical.  One  of  the  moft 
fingular  occurred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot ;  it  was  almoft 
too  ftrong  to  be  laughable,  and  certainly  too  malignant,  to  do 
credit  to  the  fpirit  that  fuggefted  it. 

Lord  Talbot,  during  an  excurfion  on  horfeback,  had  parted 
from  his  fervant,  and  continued  his  ride  alone  to  the  bank  of  one 
of  the  rivers  near  Henfol ;  probably  either  Elwy  or  TafF.  He 
met  with  a  countryman,  of  whom  he  inquired,  whether  the 
flream  was  fordable  in  that  place.  The  ruftic  nodded  aflent,  in 
a  manner  which  happened  not  precifely  to  meet  with  Lord 
Talbot's  approbation,  who  repeated  the  queftion  in  Welfh.  The 
man,  with  much  emotion,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  no  ! — -For  Heaven's 
fake,  do  not  attempt  it ;  it  is  very  dangerous.  Come  with  me, 
I  and 
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and  I  will  fliew  you  the  ford !     I  beg  your  pardon  moft  humbly; 
-^but  indeed.  Sir,  I  took  you  for  a  Saxon  !" 

One  of  the  reflecSbions,  which  will  mofl:  forcibly  ftrike  an 
obferving  traveller  in  Wales,  and  fcarcely  meet  with  credit  from 
thofe  who  have  not  vifited  the  country,  is  the  height  of 
improvement  and  grandeur  to  which  it  had  attained,  at  an  era 
looked  back  upon  as  barbarous,  through  the  delufive  medium  of 
modern  pride.  The  ftile  of  caftle  architedlure,  the  ftile  of  cathedral 
architefture,  the  ftile  even  of  the  cottages  that  yet  remain,  evince 
the  flouriftiing  ftate  of  thofe  arts,  which  infer  a  corrdponding 
convenience  in  others,  whofe  evanefcent  nature  precludes  us  from 
more  direft  evidence  of  their  perfection.  Wherever  we  fee  large 
manfions,  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  numerous  guefts 
and  domeftics,  or  the  reception  of  military  fquadrons,  we  take  it 
for  granted,  the  accefs  to  thefe  places  was  fay  wide  and  convenient 
roads.  Wherever  we  bbferve  the  remains  of  large  and  populous 
towns,  however  ruinous  their  prefent  condition,  we  naturally 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  fupplied  by  plentiful  and  choice 
markets.  Confidering  the  face  of  the  country  in  this  light, 
we  muft  contemplate  it  with  aftonifhment.  The  continual 
recurrence  of  caftles,  fome  built  for  IJirength,  and  others  for 
magnificence,  but  all  with  demonftrations  of  fkill,  extorting  the 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority  from  the  candid  workmen  of  thefe 
days,  is  of  itfelf  a  fufEcient  proof,  how  confiderable  muft  have 
been  the  population,  how  great  the  warlike  force  of  the  diftridl. 
In  England,  our  anccftors  have  left  us,  difperfed  in  various  places, 
iplendid  remains  of  their  greatnefs :  but  in  Wales,  you  can 
fcarcely  travel  ten  miles,  without  coming  upon  fbme  veftige  of 
antiquity,  which  in  another  country  you  would  go  fifty  to  trace 
out.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  palaces  of  the  lords,  that  thefe  features 
of  civilization  are  to  be  found.     The  ruins  of  ancient  farms  and 
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barns  are  particularly  to  be  noticed,  as  unqueftionable  evidences 
of  opulence  and  fertility.  The  agriculture  of  the  country  was 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  to  meet  with  barns,  belonging  to  abbeys  and  monafteries, 
capable  of  containing  more  than  the  produce  of  the  parifli  in 
which  they  are  fituated,  in  the  prefent  fuppofedly  improved  ftate 
of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  barns  belonging  to  parfonages  arc 
of  dimenfions,  the  occupation  of  which  the  modern  incumbent 
vainly  fighs  to  behold ;  and  breathes,  from  his  contrafted 
benefice,  the  frail  fpirit  of  envy,  at  the  loft  revenues  of  his 
long-departed  predeceffors. 

On  the  whole,  the  pleafure  of  a  tour  in  Wales  is  in  Ibme  degree 
tinged  with  melancholy,  on  obferving  the  honeft  and  amiable 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  to  find  fo  many  appearances  of  a  fallen 
country.  It  is  true,  the  confolidation  is,,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  parties ;  and  Wales  yields  not,  in  the  fiiadow  of  a 
thought,  to  England,  in  loyalty  to  tke  reigning. family.  Indeed, 
the  King  feems  to  be  the  only  Saxon,  to  whom  they  are  thoroughly- 
reconciled.  Yet,  when  we  eonfider  how  highly  they  valued  their 
independence,  and  how  refpeftable  is  that  fentiment  in  a  nation, 
we  cannot  but  regret,  that  the  union  of  interefts  was  neceflarily 
to  be  obtained,  at  the  expence  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  with  fome 
diminution  of  that  confequence,  fo  proudly  maintained  by  theiir 
anceftors. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Glamorgan,  the  county,  with  the  eaftern  part  of  which  this 
circuit  commenced,  is  the  fouth  maritime  fhire.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  circumftance  of  having  afforded 
a  temporary,  though  infecure  retreat,  to  an  ancient  prince,  at  a 
very  early  period  .of  Britifli  hiftory.  Spenfer  ^  briefly  reca^etsidates 
the  flory  in  his  Chronicle  of  Britilh  Kings ;  placing  it  loqjn  after 
the  reign  of  King  Llyr. — Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  C  10. 

Then  gan  the  bloody  brethren  both  to  raine ; 

But  fierce  Cundah  gan  ftiortly  to  envy 

His  brother  Morgan,  prickt  with  proud  ^fdaine 

Td  have  a  pere  In  part,  of 'foverainty ; 

And  kindling  coles  of  bruell  enmity, 

Rais'd  warre,  and  him  in  batteil  overthifew.: 

Whence  as  he  to  thofe  woody  hilles  did  fly. 

Which  hight  of  him  Glamorgan,  there  him  flew ; 

Then  did  he  raine  alone,  when  hie  none  equal' knew. 

Glamorgan  was  in  fucceeding  ages  an  independent  Ibvereign 
principality,  diftinft,  as  thofe  affert,  who  profefs  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  T^vith  Welfh  Archsolo^,  from  the  rule  arid 
government  of  South  Wales.  The  principality  or  fovereign 
lordfliip  of  Glamorgan  contained  the  prefent  counties,  according 
to  this  authority,  of  Gjamorgan^nd  Monmouth;  the  fouthern  and 
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eaftern  parts  of  Brecknocklhire,  and  that  part  of  Herefordfliire 
lying  to  the  weft  of  the  river  Wye.  The  principality  of  South 
Wales  contained  the  prefent  counties  of  Caermarthen,  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  and  a  great  part  of  Brecknockfhire,  with  part  of 
Radnorfhire. 

The  traveller  enters  South  Wales  from  London  at  Remny 
bridge,  over  the  river  Remny,  which  Conftitutes  the  boundary 
between  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthlhires,  and  fignifies,  in  the 
Britifh,  to  divide.  I  fliall  tranfcribe  from  Drayton's  topographical 
poem,  the  orderly  and  coUefted  catalogue  of  the  highly  pitfturefque 
rivers,  which  conftitute  the  great  beauty  of  this  county.  In  the 
courfe  of  thjs  following  tour,  they  have  all,  not  excepting  the 
finalleft,  been  vifited,  though  in  a  different  order  from  that, 
in  whick^  the  poet  enumerates  them.  But  I  would  ftTongly 
Becoramend'  it  to  the  traveller  of  curiofity  and  leifurc,  who  fhall, 
mftead  of  purfuing  a  courfe,  di dated  to  me  by  perfonal  convenience, 
take  the  diredl  route  from  England  eaft  and  wefty  to  begin  with' 
Remny  from  the  fea  to  its  fource  :  then,  adhering  to  that  method, 
to  puriue  the  banks  of  each  river  as  far  as  they  will  lead  him- 
with  tolerable  convenience,  in  the  enfliingfucceffion,  the  regular 
chain  of  which  a  good  map  will  point  out.  I  can  promife  hin> 
an  ample  recompence  for  his  labour.  Indeed  it  may  be  obferved 
in  general,  that  a  ftranger,  whofe  objeft  is-  to  wander  pleafantly 
through  a  country,  will  find  his  account  in  following  the  courfes 
of  rivers,  both  as  to  the  advantage  with  which  the  fcenery  will 
pafs  in  review,  and  his  fecurity  from  dangerous  or  inconvenient 
aberrations. 

That  Remny,  when  flie  faw  thefe  gallant  nymphs  of  Gwent, 
On  this  appointed  match  were  all  fo  hotly  bent, 
Where  ftie  of  ancient  time  had  parted,  as  a  mound, 
The  Monumethian  fields  and  Gkaiorganian  ground, 
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Intreats  (he  TafFalong,  as  gray  as  9ny  glafs; 
With  whom  clear  Cunno  comes,  a  lufty  Cambrian  lafs: 
Then  Elvvy,  and  with  her  Ewcnny  holds  her  way, 
,And  Ogmore,  that  wovild  yet  be  there  as  foon  as  they. 
By  Avon  called  in  ;  when  nimblerv  Neath  anon 
(To  all  the  neighbouring  nymphs  for  her  rare  beauties  kncwn; 
Befides  her  double  head,  to  help  her  ftream,  that  hath 
Her  handmaids,  Melta  fweet,  clear  Hepfey,  and  Tragath) 
From  Brecknock  forth  doth  break  ;  then  Dulas  and  Cledaugh, 
By  Morgany  do  drive  her  through  her  watry  faugh  ; 
With  Tawy,  taking  part  t'  affifl  the  Cambrian  poww  : 
Then  Lhu  and  Logof,  given  to  ftrengthen  them  by  Gower. 

Betwixt  Neath  and  Logor  in  Glamorgan  is  this,  jGower,  a  little 
province,  extended  into  the  fea  as  a  cherfbnefe;  out  of  it,  on  the 
weft,  rife  thefe  two  rivers  meant  by  the  author. 

With  refpedl  to  the  pi<fturefque  chara(3;er  of  this  county,  it  is 
diftinguiftied  by  unbounded  variety.  It  is  full  of  ,pi<^ures  from 
one  end  of  the  diftrid;  to  the  other.  It  has  fea,  mountain,  vallieSj 
and  rivers.  It  furnilhes  proipe<3:s  that  remind  you  of  what  yojx 
have  feen  in  other  parts,  without  perhaps  rivalling  the  mpft 
excellent  of  thofe  detached  objefts.  It  is  remarked  to  refemble 
the  ftile  of  North  Wales,  more  than  any  of  the  fix  counties.  Its 
mountains  are  not  fo  high  as  thofe  of  Brecknoqkfliire,  but  they 
prefent  in  a  great  degree  the  appearance  of  Merionethlhire,  by 
their  extreme  abruptnefs,  which  imparts  an  air  of  wildneils  to  the 
country,  and  of  elevation  exceeding  the  reality  to  them.  The 
parifli  of  Yftradyvodwg  exhibits  fuch  fcenes  of  untouched  nature, 
as  the  imagination  would  find  it  difficult  to  fiirpafs  :  and  yet  the 
exiftence  of  the  place  is  fcarcely  known  to  the  Englilh  traveller. 

The  imputation  under  which  Glamorganfhire  generally  labours 
is  want  of  wood ;  but  this  is  only  true  of  its  level  and  moft 
cultivated  parts.     The  bbfervation  will  not  apply  either  to  its 
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eaftern  or  weftern  extremities.  Thofe  who  know  the  bao^s  of 
the  TafF,  the  two  Ronthas,  and  the  Cunno,  the  wilds  of  Aberdare 
and  Yftradyvodwg,  have  feen  fuch  woods  and  groves  as  are  rarely 
to  be  found.  The  magnificently  clothed  hills  of  Margara,  Bagland, 
Briton  Ferry,  and  the  vale  of  Neath,  unite  the  beauties  of 
cultivation  with  the  unfelled  luxuriance  of  foreft  fcenery. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  face  of  this  country,  which  I 
muft  not  omit  to  mention.  In  the  flat  parts  of  it,  and  near  the 
fea,  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  mountains,  feeing  as  yoa 
imagine  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  for  a  confiderable 
ftretch,  you  come  fuddenly  on  an  abrupt  fmking,  not  deep,  but 
perpendicular  as  the  lide  of  a  crag,  of  more  or  left  extent,  forming 
a  rich,  woody,  and  retired  flielter,  the  pifturefque  properties  of 
which  contrail  mbfl  delightfully  with  the  uniform  dulnefs  of 
corn  fields.  You  pafs  through  thefe  fequeftered  dells,  afcend:  on 
the  other  fide,  and  regain  the  flat.  Inftances  of  this  fingnlaEitj: 
are,  among  others,  Llandough,  at  what  is  called  the  lake,  and 
between  Flemingftone  and  St.  Atharis. 

An  ample  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lordfliip  of 
Glamorgan  was  won,  is  to  be  found  in  Powel's  Hiftory  of  Wales, 
written  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  in  Evans's  edition  of  Wynne's 
Hiflory  of  Wales.     The  abftradt  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

Jefiiin  ap  Gwrgant,  of  whofe  odious  charadter  fome  particulars 
have  already  been  recorded,  v*?aged  war,  in  the  year  1088,  againfl: 
Rees  ap  Tudor.  Eneon  ap  Collwyn  aflifled  him  in  his  enterprize. 
Not  being  able  to  make  any  impreflion  on  his  enemy's  dominions, 
Jeftin  commiffioned  Eneon  to  go  to  England,  and  procure  fbme 
more  powerful  ally.  His  propofitions  were  eagerly  received  by 
Robert  Fitihamon  and  twelve  other  Norman  adventurers,  who 
came  to  Glamorgan  on  an  expedition,  profefliedly  for  the  objed: 
of  retrieying  Jeftin's  affairs.     T^e '  allies  marched  againft  Rees 
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ap  Tudor,  and  came  up  with  his  •  farces  on  thd  borders-  of 
Brecknockjfhire.  A  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Hirwia, 
where  Rees  was  entirely  defeated.  In'  his  flight  he  was  foon  taken 
prifoner,  and  put  to  death.  On  this  occaiion,  Jeftin  exhibited 
his  charafteriflic  treachery,  in  violating  his  agreement  witli 
Eneon,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as 
a  reward  for  his  fervices.  This  ftipidation  he  refufed  to  fuJfil, 
with  the  aggravation  of  infult  and  contumely,  which  exafperated 
Eneon  to  enterprizes  of  revenge.  The  Normans  had  fulfilled 
their  engagements;  and,  on  obtaining  fatisfacftion  for  their  fervices, 
were  quietly  returning  home.  But  Eneon  was  affiduous  in 
reprefenting  the  injuries  he  had  fuftained  at  the  hands  of  Jeftinf: 
he  painted  in  tempting  colours  the  hatred  of  the  country  to  its 
tyrant.  Is  it  not  eafy  then,  faid  he,  to  obtain  .pofleffiott  of  this 
fertile  territory,  with  the  aid  of  the  diff&tetst  princes  at  variance 
with  Jeftin  ?  Robert  Fitzhamon  and  his  foldiers  of  fortune 
caught  with  eagernefa  at  thefe  intimations  and  pretences.  Suiting 
therefore  their  views  to  the  opportunity  of  the  moment,  they 
turned  their  arms  againft  their  employer,  who  was  unprepared 
for  fa  formidable  a  reverfe.  His  country  therefore  was  eafily 
oref-run,  and  he  faved  himfelf  by  ffight,  and  died  foon  after, 
unlamented  and  unrevenged.. 

The  divifion  of  property  and  power,  in  confequence  of  this 
event,  is  thijs  laid  out  by  Caradoc  Lhancarvan  : 

Robert  Fitzhamon  took  for  his  ihare  the  caftles  of  Cardiff  and 
Kenfig,  with  the  market  town  of  Cowbridge,  and  the  demefnc 
of  Llantwit.  He  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  lands  appertaining 
to  them,  together  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  country. 

William  de  London  had  the  caftle  and  manor  of  Ogmore,  with, 
the  lands  belonging  to  that  lordfhip. 

Richard 
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Richard  Grenville  had  the  caftle  and  lordfhijp  of  Neath,  with 
the  borough  town,  and  the  territory  adjoining. 

To  Robert  de  St,  Quitttin  was  given  the  caftie  and  lordfliip  of 
Llanblethian ;  but  whether  the  town  of  Cowbridge  was  annexed 
to  the  allotment,  or  referved  by  Robert' Fitzhamon,  feems  not  to 
hare  beeft  corredlly  afcertained. 

Gilbert  Humphreville  had  the  caftle  and  lordfliip  of  Penmark. 

Roger  Berclos  had  the  lordfliip  of  St.  Athans. 

Reginald  Siilly  had  the  caflile  and  lordfliip  of  Siilly,  fo  called 
after  his  name. 

Peter  le  Soor  had  the  cafl:le  and  lordfliip  of  Peterfton  iuper 
Eilwy,  which  place  derives  its  name  from  him. 

John  Fleming  had  the  caftle  and  lordfliip  of  St.  Georges. 

Oliver  St.  John  fetd  the  caftle  and  lordfliip  of  Fonmore,  which 
flame  tvas  given  it  by-  the  Normans  in  lieu  of  Alsernant. 

William  de  Efterling  had  the  caftle  and  lordfliip  of  St.  Donatts. 

Payne  Turberville  obtained  the  <:aftle  and  lordfliip  of  Coity ; 
but  he  profeflred  to  have  derived  his  title,  not  from  the  chance  of 
War,  but  from  the  legitimate  rights  of  matrimonial  connexion. 

Eneoh  ap  Collwyn  pofiefied  Caerphilly,  with  Jeftin's  daughter 
in  mawiage,  the  prize  at  vhich  he  aimed,  and  the  caufe  of  the 
difpute.  , 

Caradoc  ap  Jeftin  obtained  Aberavon,  with  all  the  lands 
between  Neath  and  Avon,  as  a  royal  caftle  and  lordfliip. 

Howel  ap  Jeftin  had  Llantrythid. 

Rees  ap  Jeftin  obtained  the  territory  between  Neath  and  Tawy. 

Ancient  Welfli  names  are  very  commonly  retained  in  moft 
parts  of  Wales;  but  they  prevail  more  in  the  county  of  Gflamorgan 
than  in  any  other  diftrlft  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
following  appellations  of  Britifli  origin,    ufed  promifcuoufly  ks 
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fornames,  or  Chrlftian  names,  are  currently  to  be  met  with  ia 
that  dlvifion  of  the  principalitj,  which  is  the  fubje6t  of  our 
prefent  inquiries.  Trahaern,  Owen,  Madoc,  Caradoc,  Howel, 
Rees,  Lhewehn,  Cadock,  Blethin,  Arthur,  Cadwgan,  Gruffyth, 
Morgan,  Llywarch,  Lleifion,  Rhydderch,  lUtyd,  Jevaf,  Myric, 
Ivor,  Goronw,  Tudor,  Talieffin,  Merlin,  Meredith,  and  feveral 
others,  occur  with  more  or  lefs  frequency  to  the  curious  and 
inquifitive  traveller.  Gwenellian,  Angharad,  Morvudd,  Lleian, 
with  a  long  catalogue  befides,  are  ftill  to  be  met  with  as  applied 
to  women. 

It  was  a  remarkable  ufage  of  the  Welfli,  derived  from  high 
antiquity,  for  the  fon  to  take  the  Chriftian  name  of  his  father  for 
his  own  furname.  This  cuftom  flill  prevails  to  a  very  confiderablc 
extent  in  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan,  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Brecknock  and  Monmouth.  It  is  much  left 
commonly  retained  in  the  other  parts  of  the  principality.  After 
the  incorporation  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Judge  Moftyn  and  other  perfons  of  confequence  in 
North  Wales  recommended  it  to  the  inhabitants,  to  adopt  regular 
and  permanent  family  furnames,  after  the  manner  of  the  Engliih. 
The  principal  motive  for  urging  this  requeft  was,  to  prevent  that 
.  confufion  which,  on  the  ancient  fyftem,  was  perpetually  occurring 
in  the  law  courts,  and  on  many  other  occaiions.  Judge  Moftyn 
himfelf  fet  the  example,  by  adopting  the  name  of  his  own  houfe 
for  his  furname.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  fafhion  would  be 
followed,  which  originated  in  fuch  high  authority.  Many  heads 
of  families  took  the  names  of  their  own  houfes,  eftates,  or  places 
of  abode.  This  practice  was  moft  popular  in  North  Wales,  where 
we  find  the  furnames  of  Carreg,  Madryn,  Glynn,  Coedmor, 
Pennant,  and  many  of  a  fimilar  defcription.  Others  adopted 
whatever  the  names  of  their  fathers  happened  to  be,  and  fixed 
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them  as  permanent  appellations  in  the  family.  The  latter  mode 
was  received  with  the  moil  cordial  approbation  by  the  Welfli  in 
general,  and  efpecially  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales.  A 
man,  named  John,  whofe  father's  name  was  William,  called 
himfelf  John  William,  and  his  fon  in  turn  would  be  William 
John.  The  fon  of  Thomas  Richard  was  Richard  Thomas.  The 
fon  of  Robert  Henry  was  Henry  Robert.  Hence  is  derived  the 
fingularity,  fo  ftriking  to  all  travellers  in  Wales,  that  there  are 
fo  few  family  names ;  and  hence  arife  the  numerous  families, 
unconnedled  with  each  other,  of  Johnes's  or  Jones's,  Williams's, 
Richards' s,  Thomas's,  Henry's,  Roberts's,  and  triany  others.  It 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe,  that  the  furnames  in  Wales  are 
generally  the  fame  as  the  Chriftian  names  in  common  ufe.  At 
the  period  to  which  we  are  referring,  the  old  Welfh  names  were 
to  the  full  as  prevalent,  as  thoie  that  have  juft  been  enumerated. 
The  father  of  one  man  was  named  Trahaern ;  the  fon  was  called 
Lhewelin  ;  he  therefore  became,  according  to  the  new  mode, 
Lhewelin  Trahaern;  and  Trahaern  became  from  that  time 
alternately  convertible  with  Lhewelin.  The  father  of  another 
was  called  Howel ;  the  father  of  a  third  Owen ;  and  fo  on 
through  the  whole  catalogue.  When  therefore  we  confider  that 
thefe  were  Chriftian,  though  royal  names,  we  arc  by  no  means 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  families,  bearing  fuch  fir-names  as 
Trahaern,  Lhewelin,  Morgan,  or  Owen,  are  for  that  reafon  the 
more  likely  to  have  been  defcended  from  ancient  princes,  or  any 
■otlier  great  men  of  former  times,  though  their  prefent  opulence 
and  rcfpedability  may  confer  on  them  an  importance  in  fociety 
more  than  equal  to  that  which  is  derived  from  high  and  remote 
origin.  It  would  be  quoted  as  an  inftance  of  very  finffular 
abfurdity,  if  any  Englifhman,  on  no  better  evidence  than  the 
fe-a  of  his  bearing  the  family  name  of  Stevens,  were  to  deduce 
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his  extraftion  from  the  monarch  whofe  Ciiriftian  name  was 
Stephen.  The  defcendants  of  the  old  princes  are  well  known ; 
and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  inftances  are  very  rare,  in 
which  the  families  of  thofe  houfes  have  for  their  fir-name  the 
Chriliian  name  of  any  one  in  the  lifi:  of  their  anceftors. 

This  adoption  of  fir- names,  on  either  of  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  or  any  other,  was  not  carried  into  cffe&  all  at  once, 
at  the  time  it  was  firfi:  propofed,  but  on  the  contrary  took  plage 
very  gradually.  Indeed  the  degrees  by  which  its  progrefs  has 
been  carried  forward  are  fo  very  flow,  and  the  reludiance  to 
innovation  is  fo  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Welfli,  that  tt^e 
modern  lyftein  has  not  yet  more  than  half  efliabliflied  itfelf 
among  the  common,  people,  throughout  the  counties  of  Glamorgan 
and  Monmouth,  with  part  of  Brecknockftiire. 

The  agriculture  of  this  county  does  not  keep  pace  with  the-fertility 
of  the  foil.  South  Wales  in  general  is  far  behind  Erigland  in  this 
mofl:  important  branch  of  improvement.  But  Brecknockftiire, 
Cardiganfliire,  Caermarthenfliire,  and  Pembrokefliire,  feem  to  me 
to  be  inhabited  by  gentry,  more  intent  on  the  introduftion  of  the 
modern  improved  farming,  and  more  determined  by  pcrfeverance 
to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  natives.  A  trad:  of  land  can 
fcarcely  be  found,  more  inviting  to  fcientific  cultiyation,  than  the 
vale  of  Glamorgan  between  the  mountains  and  the  fea :  yet 
perhaps  that  very  ciroumfl:ance  is  unfavourable  to  induftry  and 
enterprize.  In  addition  to  natural  fruitfulnefs  they  have  lime 
every  where  at  command  for  manure  :>  and  this  facility  affords  a 
ftrong  temptation  to  that  a<Sl'  of  cruelty  and  injuftice,  which  the 
farmers  call  driving  the  land.  With  refped:  to  the  rate  at  which 
land  lets,  it  is  impoffible  in  this  or  any  of  the  Welfh  counties  to 
afcertain  any  thing  like  an  average.  Situation  will  every  where 
enter  -largely  Into  the  calculation,  as  well  as  quality :  but  in  a 
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mountainous  country,  the  diiFerence  of  value  becomes  too  great 
to  be  reducible  to  any  ftandard.  In  Glamorganlhire,  good  land 
fituated  near  a  confiderable  town  lets  almoft  as  high  as  within 
five  miles  of  London;  but  land  among  the  northern  hill's,  fcarcely 
reclaimed,  and  from  its  locality  irreclaimable  to  any  very  lucrative 
purpofe,  is  of  courfe  low  in  its  rent,  and  occupied  only  by 
tenants,  natives  of  the  hills,  and  unacquainted  with  the  fuperior 
advantages  and  comforts,  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  in  the  vale. 
Another  material  confideration  w^hich  affecfts  the  value  of  farms, 
is  right  of  mountain :  w^here  that  is  attached  to  an  eftate,  it 
compenfates  in  fome  degree  for  diftance  from  markets  or  poverty 
of  foil.  But  what  diftinguifhes  and  enriches  this  county  above 
all  the  reft,  is  the  profufion  of  coal,  iron,  and  lime-ftone,  with 
wiiich  it  every  where  abounds.  The  earth,  indeed,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  taken  externally  and  internally,  feems  to  be  full 
of  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  ufe  and  convenience  of  man. . 
Manure,  metal,  and  the  means  of  manufacturing  that  metal,  are 
all  found  on  the  fame  fpot ;  fa  tbat  induftry  is  exerted  at  the 
leaft  poffible  expence,  and  confequently  to  the  greateft  poffible 
advantage.  The  rivers  and  mountain  torrents,  ib  remarkable  in 
this  diftrid,  afford-  an  ample  fupply  of  water  for  all  the  purpofet 
-cf  life,  as  well  as  the  means  of  procuring  that  artificial  and  cheap 
conveyance,  which  is-  among  the  moft  ingeqious  improvements 
of  the  prefent  age.  With  refpedl  to  that  moft  extenfive  bed  of 
lime-ftorie,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  Glamoi^anihire  forms 
only  a  part,  it  commences  with  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
county,  and,  taking  a  dtredion  due  w^eft,  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  to 
Swanfea  Bay,  appearing  again  in  Gower,  and,  ha\ing  paffed 
under  Caermarthen  Bay,  is  feen  to  occupy  in  great  part  the  fouth 
and  weft  of  Pembrokefliire :  it  then  takes  its  courfe  through 
St.  George's  Channel,  and  is  found  in  Ireland  iathat  exad  bearing, 
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which  unqueftionably  marks  its  continuity.  Glamorganfhife 
produces  with  fufficient  Uberality  oak,  afh,  beech,  and  all  the 
common  foreft  trees,  except  elm,,  which  is  obferved  not  to  be 
indigenous. 

The  antiquity  of  the  cottages  is  a  ftrongly-marked  feature  in 
the  appearance  of  this  county.     There  is  little  doubt  that  many 
of  them  are  as  ancient  as  the  caftles,  to  which  they  were  attached. 
Their  architecture  is  as  deferving  of  obfervation,  as  that  of  more 
oftentatious   buildings.     The    pointed    door-ways,    and    pointed 
windows,  fufficiently  evince  their  date  ;  and  though  Welfh  towns 
are  univerfally   cenfiired  by  ftrangers,    for   the   inelegance  and 
inconvenience  of  their  houfes,  the  direct  reverfe  is  the  faA  with 
refpeft  to  the  habitations  of  the  peafantty  here;     There  is  no  part 
of  England,  where  the  general  appearance  of  the  cottages  is  more 
neat  and  refpeftable  than  in  Glamorgahfliire ;  and  thofe  of  them 
which  are  ancient  Gothic,  and  they  abound  in  every  diredlion, 
carry  vvith  them  the  recommendation  of  a  venerable  exterior, 
and  a  portion  of  internal  room,  comfort,  and  fecurity  from  the 
elements,  rarely  enjoyed  by  their  fellows  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  many  cafes  it  may  be  truly  faid,   that  the  labourer  is  better 
lodged  than  his  employer.     Another  circumftance  which  adds  to 
the  refpedlable  appearance  of  the  cottages  is,  the  univerfal  practice 
of  whitening  them  ;  which  gives  a  peculiar  neatnefs  and  gaiety 
to  the  villages,  though   their  uniform  glare  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
dazzling  for  the  eye.     This  has  been  the  cuflom  of  the  country 
frOm  very  remote  ages,  and  is   extended  even  to  the  barns  and 
ftables,  to  the  walls  of  yards  and  gardens.     It  is  noticed  and 
pralfed  in  the  moft  ancient  Welfh  poems,  and  certainly  evinces' s 
very  early  fenfibility  to  the  arts  and  decencies  of  life.     The  price 
of  provifions  in  this   county  has  of  late  year's  been  very  high,' 
owing  to  the  inereafed  demand  of  the  manufaduring  diftri^; 
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incapable,  from  their  mountainous  -fituation,  of  raifing  fufEcient 
for  their  own  fupport.  The  price  of  labour  is  equally  enhanced 
from  the  fame  caufe.  Every  man  knows,  that  in  cafe  of 
difagreement  with  his  employer,  he  has  a  probable  refburce  at 
the  various  works  carried  on  in  the  county,  where  high  wages 
and  conftant  employment  hold  out  a  ftrong  temptation  to 
exorbitance,  in  negotiating  terms  with  individuals  who  are 
compelled,  with  flender  purfes,  to  bid  againft  the  wealth  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Swanfea.  The  increafe  of  population, 
owing  to  the  influx  of  commerce  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
eftablifliments,  affords  another  reafon,  why  the  cheap  comforts  and 
elegancies  of  life  are  no  longer  to  -be  fought  for  here.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  Is  now  computed  at  above  fixty  thoufand;  and. 
every  year  may  be  confidered  as  augmenting  the  general  proportion, 
independent  of  local  caufes. 

With  refped;  to  the  fmgular  ccMiftitutions  of  the  Lordfliips 
Marchers,  no  hiftorian  of  Wales  has  hitherto  g-iven  any  thinff 
approaching  to  a  correft  account.  Their  nature  has,  indeed,  been 
little  underftood.  Mr.  Warrington's  reprefentation  is  the  moft 
juft,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  very  defe<ftive.  An  elaborate 
hiftory  of  Wales,  comparing  the  local  documents  of  the  country 
with  the  memorials  of  Saxon  annalifts,  would  tend  very  much  to 
elucidate  the  early  hiftory  of  both  nations,  disfigured  as  it  now  is 
by  animofity  on  the  fide  of  the  conquered,  and  on  that  of  the 
conquerors  obfcured  by  fupercilious  contempt.  Mr.  Warner,  and 
ftioft  of  the  tourifts,  have  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  Honourable 
Daines  Bamngton,  without  examination,  and  have  reprefented 
the  Welfli  as  unable  to  conftrud  any  work  of  defence  beyond  a 
rampart  of  fods,  before  King  Edward  the  Firft  taught  them  the 
art  of  fortification,  at  the  expence  of  that  liberty  which  might 
have  been  preferved  by  the  previous  knowlicdge.     But  furely  a 
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view  of  the  country  furniflies  fome  reafons  for  believing  the 
opinions  of  this  gentleman  to  have  been  erroneous.  If  the 
ignorance  of  th©  people  was  fo  profound,  and  the  population  fo 
fcanty,  that  no  native  prince  or  lord  could  have  built  Caerphilly 
Caftle  in  the  thirteenth  century,  where  were  the  workmen  found 
to  defigri  and  execute  the  cathedrals  of  Llandaff  and  St.  David's 
fa  long  before  ?  Yet  fkill  in  conftrufting  works  of  defence  may 
be  fuppofed,  in  a  warlike  and  turbulent  age,  to  have  preceded 
the  lefs  obvious  and  more  recondite  tafte  for  edifices  of  pious 
magnificence.  If  the  church  drew  its  architedls  and  labourers 
from  England  or  the  continent,  to  perform  what  the  natives 
were  incapable  of  accomplifliing,  furely  the  ftate  muft  have 
poffeffed  fome  power  to  command,  or  fbmc  opuifence  to  entice, 
the  affiftance  it  required. 

As  I  have  already  referred  to  thefe  Lordlhips  Marchers,  I  ihali 
here  notice  what,  1  believe,  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved  by 
any  topographical  writer.  The  Lordihip  of  Glamorgan  was 
fubdivided  into  a  great  many  petty  lordlhips,  in  every  one  of 
which  th^ir  lords  exercifed  jura  regalia,  referving,  however,  to 
the  fubjcft  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  chief  lord,  or,  as 
be  was  termed,  the  lord  paramount.  There  are  at  leaft  fifty 
ancient  buildings  ftill  remaining  in  the  diftruft,  univerfelly 
underftood  to  be  the  halls,  in  which  the  courts  of  legiflation  and 
of  juftice  were  held  for  the  refped:ive  petty  lorc^fhips.  They  are 
now  commonly  called  Church  Houfes,  and  belong  to  the  pariihes 
they  happen  to  ftand  in.  Thefe  halls  are  large  rooms,  to  which 
the  afcent  is  by  ftairs  from  without.  They  are  at  prefent  ufed  as 
fchool-rooms,  and  occafionally  for  dancing ;  an  amufement  ftill 
very  common  in  Glamorganfliire,  though  now  beginning  to 
decline.  The  ground-floor  apartments  under  thefe  hells  are  ufed 
as  alms-houfes  for  th«  poor  of  the  pariflft,  and  are  in  raoft  inftances 
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about  three  in  number,  in  a  few  four,  in  fome  others  only  two. 
It  alfo*  appears,  by  fome  ancient  furveys  and  other  accounts  of  the 
lordfliips  in  which  they  ftand,  that  before  the  reformation  a 
market  was  held  in  each  of  thefe  halls  every  Sunday  morning,  till 
the  tolling  of  the  firft  bell,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  notice  for  the  bufmefs  of  the  market  to  ceafe.  The  fecond 
bell  was  a  fignal  of  preparation  for  church,  .and  the  third  for  the 
commencement  of  divine  fervice,  during  which,  no  door  but  the 
church  door  was  allowed  to  be  fcen  open.  With  refpecfl  to  the 
Sunday  morning  markets,-  for  the  purpofe  of  accommodating 
thofe  perfohs,  who  received  not  their  weekly  pay  till  late  on  the 
Saturday  night,  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  fuch  an  ufage, 
eafily  reconciled  with  regularity  and  good  order,  has  been  wifely 
or  beneficially  fuperfeded  by  a  puritanical  obfervance,  at  the 
expence  of  comfort  to  the  poor,  when  only  they  can  enjoy  it. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  great  immoralities  do  not  prevail 
in  any  part  of  Wales,  not  even  in  places  contiguous  to  large 
manufadlories,  efpecially  if  the  Englifli  language  happens  to  be 
but  little  fpoken.  One  reafon  for  this  probably  is,  that  though 
there  are  accounted  to  be  about  two  thoufand  books  in  the 
Welfh  language,  there  are  none  of  immoral  tendencies,  none  that 
propagate  principles  of  infidelity.  Indeed,  fb  alive  are  the  common 
people  to  the  dignity  of  their  own  literature,  that  it  is  probable, 
no  modern  refinement  in  either  branch  of  inftrudtion  would  be 
tolerated,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  expofc  its  author  to  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  not  yet  aware  of  the 
poffibility,  that  the  facrednefs  of  a  printed  book  ever  was,  or  can 
be,  converted  to  any  but  moral  and  beneficial  purpofes.  It  may 
perhaps  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed  to  their  general  acquaintance 
with  their  own  legendary  poems  and  tales,  compofed  by  fcholars 
in  the  literature  of  the  age  and  place,  fuch  as  it  was,  that  there 
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arc  few  if  any  parts  of  England,  where  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people  Ipeak  with  fo  grammatical  a  propriety.  Thofe  of  them 
who  fpeak  Englifli,  though  but  a  few  words,  pronounced  in  an 
accent  that  an  EnglilTiman  can  fcarcely  recognize,  ftill  contrive 
to  tranflate  literally,^  but  with  an  unwitting  accuracy,  their 
vernacular  idioms  into  a  phrafeology,  the  figurative  ftyle  of  which 
produces  a  moft  whimfical  effed:  in  its  foreign  clothing.  A 
countryman,  who  Ihewed  me  one  of  the  lakes  in  Cardiganfliire, 
with  very  great  difficulty  both  to  himfelf  and  me,  conveyed  an 
idea  of  its  depth  by  faying,  that  a  houfe  might  ftand  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  with  his  forehead  under  water.  This  is  a  moft 
uncouth  perfonification  in  Englifli ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  he 
tranflated  his  thought  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  and  that 
the  expreffion  in  Welfli  would  have  founded  neither  ab/iard  nor 
far-fetched.  The  common  eonverfation  of  the  country  is  altogether 
made  up  of  metaphors  and  figures :  a  man  in  diftrefs  has  a  black 
cloud  hanging  over  him  ;  and  every  objed:  in  nature  is  muftered 
in  regular  array,  to  fiirnifli  a  defcription  of  his  joys  or  forrows, 
his  circumftances  or  wiflies.  Another  reafon  why  the  people  are 
more  refpedable  and  better  informed,  than  might  be  expeded  in  a 
diftrid  apparently  little  calculated  for  the  progrefs  of  improvement, 
is,  that  the  advantages  of  decent  education  have  been  longer 
eftabliflied  in  Wales,  than  in  moft  parts  of  England.  I  do  not 
mean  to  affirm,  that  at  the  prefent  moment  the  Welfh  peafantry 
are  better  taught  than  the  Englifh,  becaufe  the  inftrudion  of  the 
poor  has  of  lat'e  been  taken  up  in  England  by  perfons  of  condition ; 
and  the  benevolent  inftitutions  of  this  country,  when  once  their 
neceffity  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  are  feldom  allowed  tO' relax  in 
their  progrefs  towards  univerfal  utility.  But  I  apprehend  our 
middle-aged  and  elderly  poor  to  be  much  more  ignorant,  than 
the  middle-aged  and  elderly  poor  of  Wales,  at  leaft  in  that  part 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted:  and  a  certain  portion  of  knowledge 
having  defcended  hereditarily  from  father  to  fon  for  feveral 
fucceeding  generations,  it  is  more  firmly  rooted  and  more  generally 
fpread,  than  where  it  is  of  very  recent  acquirement,  though  the 
immediate  opportunities  are  fuperior.  It  has  been  urged  as  an 
objection  to  Sunday  and  other  day-fchools  with  us,  that  the 
children  unlearn  at  home  with  their  ignorant  parents,  fafter  thaa 
the  efforts  of  their  inflruiSors  can  induce  them  to  learn :  but  this 
objeftion  would  rarely  be  found  to  apply  in  the  principality. 
There  are  few  perfons  in  the  towns,  who  are  unable  to  read ;  and 
even  in  the  villages,  and  the  more  mountainous  parts,  fchools  are 
very  common,  and  in  many  inflances  of  ancient  eflablifhment. 
Where  there  is  no  hall,  as  before  defcribed,  and  efpecially  in  the 
mountains,  the  fchool  is  kept  either  in  the  church  pc«-ch,  or  in 
the  body  of  the  church. 

There  are  many  circumflances  of  local  manners,  totally  differing 
from  the  habits  and  charaAer  of  their  fellow  iflanders,  which 
cannot  fail  to  flrike  the  mofl  fuperficial  obferver.  An  uncommoM 
vivacity,  both  of  tone  and  geflure,  mieeting  half  way  the  faturnine 
demeanour  of  the  Englifh  and  the  caricatured  vehemence  of  the 
French,  with  an  uniformity  and  peculiarity  of  drefs,  gives  in  a 
great  degree  a  foreign  air  to  every  concourfe  of  the  country  people. 
The  drefs  in  Glamorganfhire  is  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  as  in  moft 
other  counties,  except  that  the  women  univerfally  adopt  the 
man's  hat :  but  they  wear  it  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  are 
remarkably  neat  in  their  attire,  as  well  as  comely  in  their  perfons, 
and  graceful  in  their  carriage.  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  with  them ;  and  they 
praftife  it  with  a  fkill  almofl  exclufively  their  own.  There  are 
few  in  the  condition  of  fervants,  who  cannot  dance  well ;  and 
the  gentry  not  unfrequently  introduce  their  domeflics  into  the 
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{<&t,  on  -occafions  of  feftivity,    when  numbers  add  to  the  zeft, 
without  detradiing  from  the  decorum  of  their  recreation. 

Their  modes  of  greeting  are  unufually  afFed;ionate,  fometimes 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous^  among  the  women  particularly,  who 
are  conftantly  feen  faluting  each  other  at  market,  and  on  the 
moft  ordinary  occafions  of  bufinefs :  but  on  occafions  of  diflrefs, 
to  omit  this  fympathetic  ceremony^  even  towards  the  mofl 
ordinary  acquaintance,  would  be  confidered  as  an  inflance,  rarely 
occurring,  of  pertinacious  or  mifanthropic  oppofition  to  the 
common  charities  of  nature.  Ill  may  it  befal  the  traveller,  wha 
has  the  misfortune  of  meeting  a  Welfh  wedding  on  the  road. 
He  would  be  inclined  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
company  of  lunatics,  efcaped  from  their  confinement.  It  is  the 
cuftom  of  the  whole  party  who  are  invited,  both  men  and 
women,  to  ride  full  fpeed  to  the  church  porch,  and  the  perform 
who  arrives  there  firft  has  fome  privilege  or  diftiniBiion  at  the 
marriage  feafl.  To  this  important  objed;  all  inferior  confiderations 
give  way;,  whether  the  fafety  of  his  majefly's  fubjefe,  who  are 
not  going  to  be  married,  or  their  own,  incefTantly  endangered  by 
boiflerous,  unfkilful,  and  contentious  jockeyfhip.  The  natives, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  cuflom,  and  warned  againfl  the 
cavalcade  by  its  vociferous  approach,  turn,  afide  at  re^eftful 
diflance :  but  the  flranger  will  be  fortunate,  if  he  efcapes  being 
overthrown  by  an  oniet,  the  occafion  of  which  puts  out  of  fight 
that  urbanity,  fb  generally  charadieriflic  of  the  people. 

Their  cufloms  in  cafe  of  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable^  The 
bed  on  which  the  corpfe  lies  is  always  fire  wed  with  flowers,  and 
the  fame  euflom  is  obferved  after  it  is  laid  in  the  coffin.  They 
bury  much  earlier  than  we  do  in  England ;  feldom  later  than  the 
third  day,  and  very  frequently  on  the  fecond.  This  hafle  would 
be  confidered  here  as  lefs  refpe<5tful  euid  afFedionate :  yet,  take 
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their  cuftoms  in  the  aggregate,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  more 
fo.  Indeed,  refpeft  or  the  reverfe  on  fuch  occafions  is  altogether 
determined  by  opinion.  The  cuftom  or  ceremony  is  in  itfelf 
nothing,  any  further  than  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  indicate  the  mind. 
It  -appears  to  me  that  the  cuftom  of  burying  early  is  in  every 
refpedl  the  moft  proper,  where  the  evidence  of  a<flual  mortality 
is  decifive.  In  this  part  of  the  country  efpecially  it  is  for  the 
intereft  of  the  living ;  for  the  habit  of  filling  the  bed,  the  coffin, 
and  the  room,  with  fweet-fcented  flowers,  though  originating 
probably  in  delicacy  as  well  as  afFedlion,  muft  of  courfe  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  expedite  the  progrefs  of  decay.  The  attentions 
which  immemorial  prescription  demands  from  a  family,  are  ftich 
as  could  not  be  continued  long  without,  ferious  inconvenience. 
It  is  an  invariable  pradlice,  both  by  day  and  night,  to  watch  a 
corpfe ;  and  fo  firm  a  hold  has.  this  fiippofed  duty  gained  on  their 
imaginations,  that  probably  there  is  no  inftance  on  record  of  a 
family  fo  unfeeling  and  abandoned,  as  to  leave  a  dead  body  in 
the  room  by  itfelf  for  a  fingle  minute,  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  anH  burial.  Such  a  violation  of  decency  would  be 
remembered  for  generations.  The  hofpitality  of  the  country  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  on  melancholy  than  on  joyful  occafions.  The 
invitations  to  a  funeral  are  very  general  and  extenfive ;  and  the 
refrefhments  are  .not  light,  and  taken  -ftanding,  but  fubftantial 
and  prolonged.  Any  deficiency  in  the  fupply  of  ale  would  be  as 
feverely  cenfured  on  this  occafion,  as  at  a  feflival.  With  refpeft 
to  thefe  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  they  apply  rather 
to  the  farmers  and  peafantry,  than  to  perfons  of  condition,  who 
are  apt  to  lofe  their  nationality,  and  contract  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  the  polite  world  :  but  ft  re  wing  flowers  and  watching 
the  corpfe  are  univerfal  among  all  ranks  and  degrees,  becaufe  the 
obfervance  or  negled  of  fuch  ceremonies  depends  on  fervants  and 
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nurfes,  whofe  minds  are  always  peculiarly  fufceptiblc  of  local  and 
fuperftitious  prejudices.  The. grave  of  the  deceafed.is  conftantly 
overfpread  .  with  plucked  flowers  for  a  week  or  two  after  the 
funeral :  the  planting  of  graves  with  .flowers  is  confined  to  the 
villages,  and  the  poorer  people.  It  is  perhaps  a  prettier  cuftom. 
It  is  very  common  to  drefs  the  graves  on  Whitfunday,  and  other 
feftivals,  when  flowers  are  to  be  procured :  p,nd  the  frequency  ot 
this  obfervance  is  a  good  deal  afFedled  by  the  refpedl  in  which 
the  deceafed  was  held.  My  father-in-law's  grave  in  Cowbridge 
church  has  been  flrewed  by  his  furviving  fervants,  every  Sunday 
morning  for  thefe  twenty  years.  It  is  ufual  for  a  family  not  to 
appear  at  church  till  what  is  called  the  month's  end,  when  they 
go  in  a  body,  and  then  are  confidered  as  having  returned  to  the 
common  offices  of  life. 

The  Roman  flations,  forts,  and  camps,  in  this  county,  are 
generally  underftood  to  be  at  Cardiff,  Caerphilly,  Caera;  the 
Britons  generally  prefixing  the  word  Caer  to  places  fortified  by 
the  Romans,  as  the  Saxons  termed  them  Chefl:er,  both  from( 
caftrum :  whether  the  R,oman  Bovium  was  at  Cowbridge,  or 
at  Llantwit  Major,  the  learned  have  dlfagreed.  The  great 
Roman  road  runs  over  Newton  Down,  leaving  the  prefent.road 
on  the  right,  and  paflcs  through  Kenfig  to  Margam,  and,  as 
ftraight  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit,  through  Aberavon 
parifh  to  Neath. 

In  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Archaeologia,  publiflied  by  the' 
Antiquarian  Society,  may  be  found  fome  curious  papers  on 
Welfh  antiquities,  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  hiftorian. 
Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd's  Itinerary  through  Wales,  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions,  alfo  xleferves  attention.  Mr.  Gough's 
Anecdotes  of  Britifh  Topography  will  acquaint  the  reader  with 
many  very  rare  and  curious  trafts,    in  print  and  manufcript, 
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relating  to  Wales,  and  indeed  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which  are  but  very  imperfeAly  known.  Mr.  John  Wilkins, 
goldfmith  to  King  James  the  Firft,  furniflied  Drayton  with  many 
of  thofe  curious  particulars  relative  to  Wales,  which  are  not  to 
be  met  with  elfewhere.  Mr.  Davis  of  Cringell,  near  Neath,  has 
undertaken  a  hiftory  of  Glamorganlhire» 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ABURTHIN.       WELSH     ST.  DONATTg.       PENDOYLAN.         HEJfSOL. 
NEWTON     HOUSE.  TSTRADOWEN.         ASHALL.         CHAPEL 

TALEGARN.       LLANTRISENT. 


1  HE  following  tour  was  performed  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
Auguft,  September,  and  Odober,  1803.  The  plan  which  I 
adopted  was  that  of  walking ;  but  taking  a  fervant  on  horfeback, 
for  the  conveyance  of  books  as  well  as  neceflaries,  without  which 
convenience  almoft  every  advantage  of  a  pedeftrian  is  loft,  except 
economy,  and  that  is  completely  fruftrated  by  fo  expenfive  an 
addition.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  carry  my  reader  from  ftage 
to  ftage  in  the  order  in  which  I  performed  my  journey,  becaufe  I 
made  two  circuits  of  South  Wales,  one  in  June  and  July,  the 
other  in  Auguft,  September,  and  Odlober,  and  by  this  arrangement, 
■enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  two  feafbns.  On  both  occafions  I 
vifited  the  following  places:  Llantrifent,  Cardiff,  Brecknock, 
Buallt,  Rhayader,  Aberiftwid,  Cardigan,  Haverford  Weft, 
Pembroke,  Tenby,  Llandilo  Vawr,  Swanfea,  Neath,  and  Bridgend ; 
beginning  and  ending  on  both  occafions  with  Cowbridge.  At 
each  of  thefe  places  I  arrived  by  a  totally  different  route>  which 
enabled  me  to  comprehend  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  each  county; 
and  as  it  would  he  tedioufly  uninterefting  to  the  reader  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  precife  time  at  which  each  point  of  view  was 
obferved,  I  Ihall  only  draw  his  attention  to  perfonal  circumftances 
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on  occafions,  when  the  appearance  of  nature  refulted  peculiarly 
from  the  ftate  of  the  feafons,  or  when  the  authenticity  of  my 
information  was  materially  flrengthened,  by  the  fources  from 
which  it  was  derived.  On  paper,  therefore,  I  fliall  for  the  moft 
part  fteer  my  courfe,  in  the  dirediion  pointed  out  by  the  map ;  a 
regularity  which  will,  I  hope,  more  than  compenfate  for  the 
omiffion  of  thofe  road  fide  anecdotes,  which  fill  the  page  with  a 
very  disproportionate  entertainment,  and  little  acceffion  to  the 
flock  of  ufeful  matter. 

The  vale  of  Glamorgan  has,  from  frequent  vifits  and  family 
connediion,  neceifarily  obtained  a  larger  fliare  of  my  refearch, 
than  thofe  more,  diftant  parts,  which  were '  only  vifited  in  the 
capacity  of  a  traveller ;  and  as  I  made  many  fliort  excurfions  from 
Cowbridge,  where  I  wag  for  fome  time  ftationary,  for  the  fake  of 
faving  time  and  labour  on  my  extended  tour,  I  ftiall  begin  my 
defcription  with  fome  account  of  thofe  places,  which  were  fo 
vifited. 

The  village  of  Aburthin  lies  at  a  Ihort  diflance  to  the  north-eaft 
of  Cowbridge.  It  claims  attention  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
of  its  prefenting  a  rural  and  retired  fpot,  highly  ornamented  by 
fome  remarkably  neat  white  cottages,  with  which  this  county 
abounds,  with  fmall  gardens  very  neatly  kept,  and  well  planted 
both  for  ornament  and  ufe.  .  Between  Aburthin  and  Welfh 
St.  Donatts,  in  a  very  narrow  lane,  there  is  a  tree,  for  fize  and 
luxuriance,  well  worth  the  atte?s;tion  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
•  fuch  particulars.  The  name  of  the  laft-mentioned  village  feems 
to  have  been  impofed,  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifbing  it  from 
St.  Donatts  by  the  fea  fide,  which  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Flemifh  colony,  fettled  at  Llantwit  Major :  but  this  village  was 
entirejj^  inhabited  by  native  Welfh ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  though  it  lies  within  little   more  than  a  mile  of  the  great 
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soad  from  England  to  Milford  and  Ireland,  there  is  perhaps  fcarcely 

a  village  in  the  principality,   where  lefs  Englifh  is  fpoken.     The 

fituation,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Lhewelin's  houfe,  is  agreeable, 

without  being  ftriking.     In  this  village  are  feveral  fpecimens  of 

the  genuine  Wellh  pigftye,  the  conical  form  and  folid  fabric  of 

which  give  an  air  of  architedlural  dignity  to  thefe  edifices,   not 

granted  to  the  habitations  of  fo  flovenly  a  race  in  England.     But 

the  pigeon-houfes  are  in  many  places  really  ornamental:  their 

height,  fize,  and  circular  conftrudlion,  give  them  at  a  diftance 

the  e&&.  of  cafteilate  towers ;  and  fome  of  them  are  actually  of 

very  confiderable  antiquity.    From  the  top  of  an  elevated  common 

juft  beyond  Welfh  St.  Donatts,  you  look  down  on  the  village  of 

Pendoylan  to  the  right ;  and  before  you  lies  Henfol,  the  houfe 

and  grounds  belonging  to  which  are  feen  to  more  advantage  from 

this  fpot,  than  from  any  fituation  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 

front  of  the  manfion  is   completely  feen,  at  a  proper  diftance ; 

^nd  its  flyle  is  particularly  impofing  in  a  country  which  cannot 

be   faid    to   abound   in   fpecimens    of  good   building.      Samuel 

Richardfon,  Efq.    is   the   prefent  proprietor  of  this  eftate,    by 

purchafe  from  Lord  Talbot,  who  takes  from  it  his  fecond  title  of 

Baron  Henfol.     But  the  Talbot  family  derived  this  inheritance 

from    an    intermarriage    with    the    furvivor    of   the   Jenkins's, 

who  were  the  ancient  Welfli  poffeffors  of  Henfol.     The  Lord 

Chancellor  Talbot  married  Mifs  Mathews,  great  grand-daughter 

and  heir  to  David  Jenkins  of  Henfol,    one   of  the  Juftices   of 

Wales,  diftinguiflied  for  his  learning  in  his  profeflion,  and  for  his 

fteady  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  King  Charles  the  Firfl:.'   He  died 

in  the  year  1664;  his  wife  died  on  the  13th  of  February,  1671. 

David  Jenkins,  Efq.  his  fon,  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  i6g6 ;' 

Mary  his  wife  died  in  September,    1667.     Richard  Jenkins,  Efq. 

grandfon  of  tk^  Judge,  died  on  the  j6th  of  July;  1721.     This 
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Richard  Jenkins,  comtfioaly  called  Captain  Jenkins,  was  a  vtty 
gbod  peribrmier  on  the  Wellh  hafp,  and  feems  to  have  inherited 
undiminiflied  that  affedion  for  Wellfli  poetry  and  mufic,  which 
had  diftinguiflied  the  Jenkins's  of  Henfol  from  time  immemorial. 
He  is  faid  to  have  made  his  own  harps.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
very  confiderable  fingularities,  and,  as  we  generally  find  in  fiich 
cafes,  of  mixed  charader :  but  the  good  predominated  over  the 
bad.  He  was  fo  generally  refpedled  and  efteemed  among  his 
tenantry  and  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  the  warmth  and  wildneft 
of  his  temper  were  forgotten  in  the  effefts  of  his  benevolence. 
He  was  the  lafl:  Jenkins  of  Henfbi :  but  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  of 
living  to  fee  his  fifter  well  married,  and  her  only, daughter  become 
the  wife  of  a  man,  who  was  not  likely  to  tarnifli  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  houfe,  though  the  name  of  Jenkins  v?as  funk. 
Catharine  his  wife  died  on  the  19th  of  June,  17 19.  The  late 
Lord  Talbot,  fon  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  added  the  two  wings 
with  the  towers  to  Henfbi,  between  the  years  1730  and  i740» 
which  gave  it  its  prefent  caftellate  appearance,  and  reftored  its 
outward  ihow  to  that  rank,  which  it  is  faid  anciently^to  have 
held  among  the  caftles.  .  Its  exterior  is  indeed  more  in  unifbn 
with  that  charadler,  than  that  of  any  modernifed  or  rebuilt 
manfion  in  Glamorganfliire.  To  the  late  Lord  Talbot  likewife 
the  place  owes  its  plantations,  formed  on  the  infeparable  principle* 
of  good  tafte  and  utility ;  indeed,  from  him  it  derives  all  its 
finiflied  improvements.  It  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  whom  Thomfon  accompanied  in  his  travels,  and 
whofe  death  he  laments  fo  feelingly  in  the  introdudlory  lines  to 
his  "  Liberty."  Mr.  Richardfon,  the  prefent  owner,  feems  difpofed 
to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  agricultural,  as  Lord  Talbot  did 
to  the  decorative,  improvement  of  Henfol.  He  farms  about  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  acres :  the  high  grounds  to  the  north  of  the 
7  houfe. 
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houfe,  which  at  once  flielter,  and  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
place,  afford  the  beft  flieep-walt  in  the  county.  Mr."  Richardfon 
has  greatly  improved  the  demefne  by  irrigation,  the  dired:  objedl 
of  which  of  courfe  is  to  produce  more  copious  crops  of  grafs. 
But  a  collateral  advantage  of  this  fyftem  is,  that  the  channels 
which  he  has  formed  for  conveying  the  water  over  the  land,  ferve 
as  drains  for  the  moifture  in  the  Iciwer  grounds ;  and  this  is  the 
more  important,  as  the  inconvenience  could  not  be  fufficiently 
removed  by  gutters  underneath.  There  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
artificial  water,  raeafuring  twenty-five  acres ;  and  the  dimenfions 
of  the  pond  between  the  houfe  and  mill  are  five  and  a  half. 
The  farm-yard,  with  its  threfhing  machine,  and  other  modern 
improvements,  is  in  a  ftyle  fuperior  to  the  ufual  habits  of  the 
country.  The  grounds  in  general  are  rich  and  pleafing,  and  from 
the  fummit  of  the  heights  which  bound  the  premifes  on  the 
north  and  weft,  command  a  magnificent  and  extenfive  view  of 
the  fertile  vale  below.  On  the  whole,  this  place  contains  a  more 
■fhan  ordinary  fliare  of  domeftic  attradlions  and  agricultural 
capacity,  with  the  addition  of  much  pifturefque  beauty.  Henfol 
lies  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Cowbridge  to  Llaatrifent :  on 
the  left  is  Newton  Houfe,  belonging  to  William  Gibbon,  Efq. 
It  •affords  an  inftance  of  the  remarkabls  attachment  felt  by  the 
country  gentlemen  of  Wales  for  their  family  refidences.  The 
iituation  is  low  and  marfliy,  with  a  very  confined  profpe^,  and 
that  neither  pleafing  nor  various ;  yet  Mr.  Gibbon  has  for  fome 
years  been  devoting  the  furplus  of  his  income  to  the  building  of  a 
neat,  compa-ft  manfion  on  the  fcite  of  the  old  houfe,  though  he 
-has  no  direft  defcendants  to  inherit  it,  and  his  perfonal  habits  are 
"thole  of  privacy  and -retirement. 

Yflradowcn  is  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  between  Conan 
ap  Sitfylht  and  the  Saxons,  mentioned  in  the  firft chapter;  and 
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ftill  more  fo,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Welfli  bards,  uacJet  the 
immemorial  patronage  of  the  Henibl  family,  at  whofe  expence 
they  were  annually  entertained,  with  every  indication  of  native 
hofpitality,  on  the  38th  day  of  May.  The  Jaft  aflembly  under 
thefe  aufpices  took  place  on  the  38th  of  May,  1720;  for  though 
Kichard  Jenkins,  the  lafl  of  the  family,  lived  till  July  1731,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  meeting  was  patronized  as  ufual  that 
year;  perhaps  on  account  of  his  declining  flate.  It  was> 
however,  continued  for  fame  years  after  his  death,  though  It 
gradually  dwindled  into  nothing,  in  confequence  of  the  new 
family  at  Henfol  looking  with  indifference  on  the  inftitution, 
and  withdrawing  the  accuftomed  liberality  of  the  patrons-.  After 
the  year  1730,  or  thereabouts,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  bardie 
conapetitions  at  Yflradowen.  The  houfe  where  the  bards  were 
entertained  i&  ftill  ftanding..  But  it  is  to  be  obferved^  that  this 
aflembly  was  not  held  according  to  the  moil  ancient  and  approved 
forms  and  ceremonies.  The  mod  exaft  obfervers  did  not  allow 
it  to  be  regular  and  canonical,  and  confequently  their  difpleafure, 
as  well  as  the  abfence  of  the  old  and.  fubftantial  hofpitalities,  may- 
be fuppofed  to  have  cbntributed  to  its  diffolution. 

Alhall  is  the  rclidence  of  Richard  Aubrey,  Efq.  Colonel  of  the 
Glamorganfliire  militia,,  and  brother  to  Sir  John  Aubrey,  Bart, 
of  Llantrythid.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  defirable  places  in  the 
county,  on  a  fmall  and  unaffe6ted  fcale.  Viewed  from  a  diftance^ 
it  holds  out  no  inducement  for  the  traveller  to  deviate  from  his 
path ;  but  when  arrived  there,  he  is  furprifed  to  find  that,  from 
an  eminence,  gentle  and  apparently  inconfiderable,  he  commands 
the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  flat  between  the  ^ot  he  ftands 
on  and  the  Briftol  Channel,  the  view  of  which,  on  a  bright  day, 
with  the  Somcrfetfliire  and  Devonfliire  hills  beyond,  is  Angularly 
beautiful,  while  the  fituation  itfelf  is  ikirted  by  a  woody  ftielter, 

and 
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and  emboldened  by  the  range  of  hills  bounding  the  profpe<^ 
on  the  north.  Without  any  oftentatious  difpla/,  inconfiflent 
with  the  dimenfions  of  the  homcftead,  Colonel  Aubrey  hag 
brought  his  grounds  into  a  ftate  of  cultivation  and  beauty,  far 
bey6nd  what  they  pofTelTed  when  I  firft  knew  them,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  moderate  labour  and  expence,  and 
particularly  by  difencumbering  the  lawn  of  thofe  ftone  fences,  by 
which  it  was  forrnerly  the  cuftom  of  this  country  to  fhut  out  the- 
beauties  of  the  furrounding  fcenery.  On  the  road  to  Llantrifent, 
you  leave  Alhall  on  the  left,  and,  keeping  the  boundaries  of 
Henfol  on  your  right,  enter  on  a  road  which  carries  you  from 
the  track  of  Englilh  converfation  and  poliflied  inhabitants.  But 
nature,  growing  wilder  as  more  retired,  amply  recompences  the 
pi(fturefque  traveller  for  the  lofs.  The  landfcape  becomes  bolder 
and  more  woody;  the  hills  are  nearer,  and  their  magnitude  more 
jmpoling ;  and  the  lituation  of  Llantrifent,  which  fills  with  its 
white  buildings  the  lofty  pafs  between  two  craggy  peaks,  imparts 
no  common  intereft  to  his  progress  towards  the  mountains^ 
The  banks  of  the  Elwy  about  Chapel  Talegarn  are  pleafingly 
grown  about,  and  the  character  of  the  river  that  of  rural  and 
quiet  beauty.  The  afcent  to  Lrlantrifent  is  fteep ;  but  the  profpe<3:s 
become  more  and  more  ftriking  as  you  advance,  and  are  perpetuaflj 
varied  by  the  circuitous  dire(flion  of  the  road,  till  on  gaining  the 
church-yard  you  comprehend  the  magnificent  whole  at  one  view, 
in  which  Penlline  Caftle,-  always  looking  well  at  a  diftance,  forms 
a  ftriking  feature.  This  town  has  every  thing  againft  it,  except 
fituation.  The  houfes,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  are 
in  a  ftyle  very  inferior,  in  point  of  comfort,  to  thofe  even  in 
Welfli  towns,  efpecially  near  the  fea.  But  Llantrifent  lying  out 
of  the  high  road  between  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hilly  country,  its  intercourfe  with  the  vale  i& 
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very  limited  and  irregular ;  and  though  a^  town  not  of"  very  fniall 
population,  the  appearance  of  a  flranger  excites  fome  curiofity 
and  furprife.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  church,  dedicated  to 
three  faints ;  a  large  Norman  edifice.  Little  remains  of  the  caftle, 
befides  the  fragment  of  a  circular  tower ;  but  that  little  is  worth 
viliting,  for  the  fake  of  the  fituation  and  view. 

One  of  the.circumftances  which  moft  diflinguiflies  the  parifli 
of  Llantrifent,  is  that  of  its  having  given  birth,  to  Sir  Lhewelin, 
or  Leolinus,  Jenkins,  of  whofe  life  it  may  not  be  uninterefting 
to  give  a  Ihort  abftra<ft.  It  is  an  honourable  pecularity  in  the 
hlflory  and  chara<3:er  of  this  country,  and  proves  its  ariftocratical 
inftitutions  to  be  tempered  with  praftical  freedom,  that  perfbns 
born  in  very  humble  fituations  are  not  unfrequently  feen  rifing  to 
the  firft  offices  of  ftate :  and  where  fuch  elevation  is  not  fufpefted 
to  have  been  owing  to  thofe  party  cabals,  which  give  the  needy 
and  unprincipled  an  opportunity  of  lending  themfelves  to  the 
purpofes  of  men  in  high  ftations ;  where  no  whimfical  accident 
has  thruft  greatnefs  on  flioulders  not  defigned  to  bear  it ;  there  is 
no  page  of  biography  more  pleafmg  to  read,  no  feature  in  the 
portrait  of  a  nation  to  be  ftudied  with  more  advantage.  In  the 
inftance  before  us,  no  powerfiil  patronage  tore  off  the  veil,  which 
diffidence  and  want  of  opportunity  too  often  caft  over  merit :  to 
his  own  affiduity  and  inceffant  application,  joined  with  a  rational 
dependence  on  his  own  powers,  this  fuccefsful  traveller  in  the 
road  of  fortune  was  indebted  for  his  firft  advancement,  and  to 
unfailing  probity  for  his  multiplied  and  lafting  honours.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Jenkin  Lhewelin,  a  fmall  freeholder,  and  was  inftrufted 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  a  grammar 
fchool  in  Cowbridge,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Oxford  at  the  age 
of  fixteen,  and  admitted  a  member  of  Jefus  College  in  the  year 
J 64 1.    But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,. after  having 
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talcen  Up  arms  for  the  rdyat  caufe,  thougli  he  did  not  long 
continue  in  a  njiUtary  capacity,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
leaving  the  univerfity,  and  of  returning  to  Glamorganfliire.  In- 
a  fhort  time,  he.  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  for  the  fon  of  Sir  John- 
Aubrey,  at  Llantrythid,  .which  was  then  an  afylum  to  the 
perfecuted  royalifts.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
eminent  charaders,  and  amongft  others,  with  Dr.  Frewyn, 
Archbifhop  of  York,  and  with  Dr.  Sheldon,  afterwards  Archbifliop 
of  Canterbury.  Having  been  forced,  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  after  a  fecond  attempt  to  fettle  in 
Oxford,  he  travelled,  during  the  period  of  three  years,  over  a 
great  part  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  by  which  means 
he  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  languages  of  thofe  countries. 
At  the  reftoration,  he  returned  to  Jefus  College,  and  was  eled;ed 
one  of  the  fellows.  Soon  after,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Manfel, 
he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  principal  of  the  fociety.  When  the 
Dutch  war  increafed  the  buiinefs  and  fatigues  of  the  Court,  he 
was,  in  confequence  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  civil  and 
maritime  law,  made  aflillant  to  Dr.  Exton,  judge  of  the 
admiralty :  and  after  he  had  exercifed  his  functions  jointly  for 
fome  time,  on  the  death  of  the  principal  he  was  himfelf  appointed 
fole  judge;  in  which  Situation  his  charges  and  decifions  are 
defervedly  held  in  repute  even  to  the  prefent  day.  In  the  year 
1668,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
exprefs  defire  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  to  fucceed  Dr.  Myric 
as  judge  in  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury:  and  his  condudl 
in  each  court  was  honourable  to  himfelf,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
iatisfaftory  and  beneficial  to  his  country.  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
widow  of  Charles  the  Firft,  died  in  France  in  the  year  1659. 
Her  property  was  claimed  by  her  nephew  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Dr.  Jenkins  with  three  others  was  commiflioned  to  go  to  Paris, 

where 
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■where  he  demanded  and  recovered  the  queen-tnotti«r*s  efFcAs, 
difcharged  her  debts,  and  provided  for  her  interment :  and  King 
Charles  the  Second,  to  teftify  his  high  approbation  of  the  fervices 
performed  in  this  inftance,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  his  return  to  England.  His  next  appointment  was 
to  be  one  of  the  commiffioners  on  the  part  of  England,  to  treat 
with  thofe  authorized  from  Scotland  ^bout  an  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  He  was  chofen  a  rcprefentative  in  parliament 
for  Hythe  in  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  in  the  year  1671. 
ki  1673,  having  refigned  his  fituation  as  Principal  of  Jefus  College, 
this  riling  ftatefnaan  was  appointed  to  attend  a  congrefs  at  Cologne, 
as  ambaflador  and  plenipotentiary  with  others,  for  the  purpofe  of 
attempting  to  fettle  a  treaty  of  peace  under  the  mediation  of 
Swedeji,  between  the  Emperor,  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the  one 
part,  and  England  and  France  on  the  other.  The  negociation 
having  failed  at  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  mediators 
in  the  difcuffion  of  the  treaty  at  Nemiguen,  in  conjundlion  with 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple.  From  Nemiguen  he  was 
appointed  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  the  Hague,  where  having 
continued  a  fliort  time,  he  returned  to  Nemiguen,  and  fucceeded 
moft  happily  in  accommodating  all  differences.  In  1679,  he 
returned  to  England,  after  having  been  employed  above  four  years 
in  a  tedious  treaty.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
eleded  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
In  1680,  he  was  fworn  a  privy  counfellor,  and  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  ftate.  He  retained  the  feals  about  four  years,  during 
a  period  of  uncommon  difficulty,  owing  to  party  rancour  and 
animofity.  On  refigning  his  office  as  fecretary  of  ftate,  in 
confequence  of  his  declining  health,  he  retired  to  Hammerfmith, 
between  three  and  four  miles  from  the  metropolis  :  but  having  been 
ap-m  ekdled  a  member  for  the  univerfity  .of  Oxford,  he  was  fwom 
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of  the  privy  council,  after  the  acceffion  of  James  the  Sjccond. 
But  his  indifpofition  fpeedily  returned,  and  he  died  on  the  firffc 
of  September,  1685.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Oxford,  and 
interred  in  the  area  of  Jefus  College  chapel,  v^rhere  there  is  an 
epitaph  w^ritten  in  Latin  by  his  friend  Dr.  Fell,  at  that  time 
Bifliop  of  Oxford  and  Dean  of  Chrift  Church,  which  enumerates 
his  offices  and  honours  in  regular  progreffion,  and  concludes  with 
ftyling  him  almoft  a  fecond  founder  of  Jefus.  Having  never  been 
married,  his  whole  eftate  was  bequeathed  to  charitable  ufes ;  and 
by  far  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  left  after  his  death  to  that 
college,  which  he  had  fo  liberally  patronized  in  his  life-time. 
The  events,  which  are  here  Iketched,  require  no  comment :  but 
I  would  briefly  call  the  attention  of  my  reader  to, the  circumftance, 
that  this  diftinguiflied  Knight,  Dodlor  of  Laws,  Judge,  Privy 
Counfellor,  and  Secretary  of  State,  was  not  worth  a  fiirname. 
The  fon  of  Jenkin  Lhewelin,  a  common  combination  to  this 
day,  became  Sir  Lhewelin  Jenkin,  according  to  the  very  Angular  t 
cuftom  of  this  country:  but  the  latter  noun,  to  comply  with 
Englifli  manners,  was  pluralized  into  a  permanent  furname,  and, 
had  he  been  married,  would  probably  have  given  birth  to  a  higher 
race  of  Jenkins's.  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  pleafure,  with  which 
we  contemplate  fo"  deferved  an  elevation,  that  Jenkin  Lhewelin 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  both  lived  till  the  year  1667,  and 
confequently  Ihared  in  the  profperity  of  their  fon. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CASTELLA.  NEWBRIDGE.  DUKES  ARMS.  PORTO  BELLO.  MELIN 
GRUFF'SfTH.  PENTYRCH.  CHAPEL  LLANILTERN.  LLANDAFF. 
ST.  FAGANS  ....  ST.  LYTHANS  COMMON  ....  COEDRRWGLAN. 
ST.  NiCHOLAS.  DUFFRIN  HOUSE.  COTTEREL,  ST.  GEORGES. 
PETERSTON  SUPER  ELWY.  ,  .  BONVILSTON  .  .  .  ELANTRYTHID 
PARK.  .  .  ST.  HILARY.  .  .  COWBRIDGE. 

The  defcent  on  ^he  northern  fide  of  Llantrifent  opens  to  the 
view  a  country,  where  the  efFefts  of-  cultivation  are  lefs  generally 
vifible,  and  the  lefs  expanded  vale  partakes  the  charafter  of  the 
hilly  fcenery  by  which  it  is  furrounded.  On  paffing  the  cleft  in 
which  the  town  ftands,  the  change  in  the  face  of  nature  is  very 
ftriking,  and  the  contraft  of  character  between  a  mountain  valley 
and  that  which  you  have  juft  left,  rarely  imprefles  itfelf  more 
ftrongly  on  the  mind.  From  this  eminence  Caftella,  a  feat 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Trahaern,  is  feen  to  much  advantage, 
and  forms,  by  its  cultivated  and  inhabited  appearance,  a  gay  and 
brilliant  fpot  in  a  landfcape,  whofe  prevailing  ftyle  is  grand  and 
fombre.  It  was  once,  as  the  name  denotes,  a  fortified  place :  but 
what  bloody  fcenes  have  been  ad:ed  there,  it  has  not  been  my 
fortune  to  difcover.  Perhaps  its  retirement,  within  the  hills  has 
involved  it  in  a  peaceful  and  happy  fecurity. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  long  defcent,  the  road  on  the  right  leads 
to  Yr  Evel  Iffa,  and  acrofs  the  TafF  to  Caerphilly  Caftle ;  but  the 
road  to  New  Bridge  carries  you  ftraight  forward  up  a  hill,  higher 
than  that  you  have  juft  defcended,  and  places  you  at  once  in  the 
unfrequented  wilds,  which  compofe  the  interior  of  Glamorganfliire. 
For  about  three  miles,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dreary 

than 
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than  this  almofl  irapaflable  road:  and  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable 
to  inform  the  traveller,  that  it  is  impra<3;icable  to  pafs  this  way  in 
a  covered  carriage>  but  with  four  horfes,  and  then  at  confiderable 
rifk  to  the  vehicle.     At  very  great  inconvenience,  and  with  every 
fenfation  the  reverfe  of  pleafure,  is  this  broad  and  high  ridge 
croffed   over,    where    the   eiFedts   of  cultivation,    fo    miferably 
diiproportioned  to  the  toil,  imprefs  a  globm  beyond  that  of  actual 
barrennefs,  without  polTeffing  the  fublimity  of  naked  nature,  to 
raife  and  infpire  the  imagination.     But  the  change,  on  reaching 
the  brow  of  a  very  fteep  hill,  a  mile  in  length,  is  inftantaneous 
and  delightful.    The  vale  of  TafFdifplays  itfelf  at  once,  in  the  very 
fpot  where  its  artificial  and  natural  beauties  are  moft  eminently 
eomb-ined.     The  confluence  of  the  TafF  and  Rontha  Vawr,  each 
rolling  impetuoufly  over  its  bed  of  rocks;  the  brawling  of  fmaller 
and  nearer  rills,  whofe  waters  are  unfeen,  but  the  found  of  their 
fall  diflindl;  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  of  which  two,  the  boldefl 
and  moil  grand,  feem  to  defend  the  pafles  of  the  TafF,  and  to  be 
qonne<9:ed  by  that  ftupendous  bridge,  viewed  from  this  fpot  in  all 
the  triumphs  of  its  art;  the  luxuriance  of  the  hanging  woods 
diverfified  by  projecting  mafTes  of  rock,  that  relieve  the  eye  from 
the  fatiety  of  richnefs ;  the  hills  which  clofe  in  upon  l^e  river 
above  and  below  this  widefl  part  of  the  vale ;  all  thefe  circumflahces, 
rulhing  at  once  upon  the  fight,  after  a  long  Lent  of  drearinefs, 
combine  to  make  up  as  pleafurable  a  fcene,  as  the  traveller  can 
wifh  to  recompence  his  labours..    The  efFecft  of  the  bridge  is 
much  more  fenfibly  felt,  if  it  is  firfl  feen  from  this  eminence, 
than  if  your  approach  is  from  the  Cardiff  road;  and  I  mufl  take 
occafion  here  to  obferve,  that  the  vale  of  TafF  is  viewed  to  more 
advantage,  by  faking  the   turnpike  road   from  New  Bridge  to 
CardifF  or  LlandafF,  than  by  coming  up  from   either  of  thofe 
places.     The   appearance   of  the   bridge   from  the  hill   on  the 
Llantrifent  road  has  generally  been  likened  to  that  of  a  rainbow, 
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from  the  lightnefs,  width,  and  elevation,  of  the  arch.  Without 
Weighing  thq  exaftnefs  of  a  fimile,  I  may  fafely  fay  that  the  efFedl 
of  fuch  a  flrufture,  in  fuch  a  pofition  between  two  rocky  but 
■well-wooded  crags,  with  a  confiderable  reach  of  the  river  and 
valley  feen  through  the  lofty  arch,  affords  an  inftance  fcarcely  to  be 
paralleled,  of  art  happily  introduced  among  the  wildeft  fcenes  of 
nature.  It  is  a  queftion  therefore  to  be  afked,  what  eminent 
artift,  whether  from  our  own  or  fome  foreign  academy,  furnilhed 
this  extraordinary  defign.  But  as  the  circumflances  of  this  Welfli 
bridge-builder  were  totally  different  from  thofe,  in  which  fo 
celebrated  a  work  might' be  fuppofed  to  have  been  undertaken,  I 
conceive  that  it  will  bfe  adding  fomething  to  the  ftock  of  interefling 
biography,  if  I  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  former  publications,  by 
the  following  account,  drawn  up  from  the  communications  of 
his  fon  David  Edwards,  with  which  I  was  favoured  at  his  own 
houfe,  in  the  month  of  Odlober,  1803. 

William  Edwards  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer,  who  had  two  other 
fons  and  a  daughter.  The  family  lived  in  the  parifli  of  Eglwyiilan, 
in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  very  near  the  fpot  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  the  foundation  of  its  celebrity.  William  Edwards 
was  born  in  the  year  17 19.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
two  years  old.  He  was  the  youngeft  fon.  He,  with  his  other 
two  brothers  and  fifter,  lived  with  their  mother  on  the  farm,  till 
he  was  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  When  he  had 
reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he  frequently  repaired  the  walls,  or 
ftbne  fences,  of  the  farm.  Every  traveller,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Wales,  mufl  have  remarked,  that  fuch  fences  are  common 
in  the  mountain  diftrift.  He  was  obferved  to  perform  his  work 
in  a  ftyle  i^ncommonly  neat  and  firm,  and  with  an  expedition 
furpafling  that  of  mod  others.  Some  friends,  obferving  this, 
advifed  the  elder  brother  to  encourage  him  in  this  employment, 
not  only  on  their  own  farm,  but  in  the  fervice  of  .any  neighbours,' 
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who  might  wifli  to  engage  him.  William  readily  aflented  to 
this  propofal,  and  worked  almofl:  continually  at  wall-building,  for 
which  occupation  his  talents  were  in  eager  requeft.  He  added 
his^  earnings  regularly  to  the  common  ftock  of  his  mother  and 
and  brothers,  who  carried  on  the  bulinefs  of  the  farm.  The 
fences  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  called  in  technical  phrafeology 
dry  walls,  from  the  circumftance  of  their  being  conftrufted 
without  any  mortar.  Some  time  after  he  had  exercifed  his 
ingenuity  in  this  way,  fome  mafons,  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
trade,  came  to  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpoie  of  eredling  a 
Ihed  for  fhoeing  horfes  at  a  fmith's  and  farrier's  Ihop.  William 
Edwards  admired  the  neatnefs  with  which  they  conftru<fted  the 
pillars,  and  other  parts  of  the  flied,  and  felt  an  anxious  wifh  for 
the  ability  to  do  the  fame.  He  often  left  his  work,  and  came 
to  a  field  oppofite  the  fmith's  fliop,  where  the  mafons  were 
employed.  He  obferved  that  with  thexommon  mafon's  hammer 
of  the  country,  one  end  of  which  is  alfo  an  axe,  they  were  able 
to  drefs  tjieir  ftones  very  neatly;  and  this  led  him  to  the  difcovery, 
that  the  principal  reafon  why  he  could  not  do  the  fame,  arofe 
from  his  hammer  not  being  fteeled.  He  made  all  poffible  hafte 
therefore  to  procure  from  a  fmith  fome  hammers  better  fuited  to 
his  purpofe,  fuch  as  he  obferved  thofe  mafons  to  ufe ;  and  found 
that  with  them  he  could  execute  his  dry- walling  much  better, 
and  with  a  neatnefs  far  beyond  what  he  had  before  been  able  to 
accompliih.  Being  thus  furniflied  with  proper  tools,  and  having 
acquired  a  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  them,  he  afpired  to  a 
higher  rank  in  his  profeffion ;  and  from  a  dry- wall  builder,  hoped 
to  become  a  builder  of  houfes.  Soon  afterwards,  he  undertook 
to  build  a  little  workfliop  for  a  neighbour;  and  gained  great 
applaufe  for  the  propriety  with  which  he  performed  his  contra(5L 
A  very  fhort  period  had  elapfed,  before  he  was  employed  to  ered 
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a  mill  in  his  own  parifli ;  and  it  was  in  the  profecatlon  of  this 
building,  that  he  firft  became  acquainted  with  the  principles  oT 
an  arch.  When  thi?  mill  was  finilDbed,  it  did  not  merely  meet 
with  cold  approbation,  but  was  admired  by  all  approved  judges 
as  an  excellent  piece  of  mafonry.  He  was  now  coniidered  as  the 
beft  workman  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Employment  was 
thruft  upon  him  on  better  grounds  than  Malvolio's  greatnefs; 
and  as  ikill  and  fidelity  are  indifpenfably  requifite  in  a  bufineli, 
which  requires  the  evidence  of  time  and  experience  to  deteft 
faults,  not  then  to  be  remedied,  application  was  generally  made 
to  William  Edwards,  by  thofe  who  wiflied  to  avoid  both 
difappointment  and  altercation.  In  1746,  he  undertook  to  build 
a  new  bridge  over  the  river  TafF,  at  the  fpot,  the  Angularities  of 
which  jiave  introduced  him  to  our  attention.  This  he  executed 
in  a  -ftyle  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this,  or  indeed  any 
other  part  of  Wales,  for  neatnefs  of  workmanlhip  and  elegance 
of  defign.  It  confifted  of  three  arches,  elegantly  light  in  their 
conftru6tion.  The  hewn  ftones  werjs  excellently  well  drefled  and 
clofely  jointed.  It  was  admired  by  all  who  faw  it.  But  this 
river  runs  through  a  very  deep  vale,  that  is  more  than  ufually 
woody,  and  crowded  about  with  mountains.  It  is  alio  to  be 
confidered,  that  many  other  rivers  of  no  mean  capacity,  as  the 
Crue,  the  Bargoed  TafF,  and  the  Cunno,  befides  almoft  numberlefs 
brooks  that  run  through  long,  deep,  and  well-wooded  vales  or 
glens,  fall  into  the  TafF  in  its  progrefs.  The  defcents  into  thefe 
vales  from  the  mountains  being  in  general  very  fteep,  the  water 
in  long  and  heavy  rains  eolleds  into  thefe  rivers  with  great 
rapidity  and  force ;  raifing  floods  that  in  their  defcriptions  would 
appear  abfolutely  incredible  to  the  inhabitants  of  open  and  flat 
countries,  where  the  rivers  are  neither  fo  precipitate  in  their 
couries  and  projeftions,  nor  have  fuch  hills  on  each  fide  to  fwell 
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them  with  their  torrents.  Such  a  flood  unfortunately  occurred 
after  the  completion  of  this  undertaking,  which  tore  up  the 
largeft  trees  by  the  roots,  and  carried  them  down  the  river  to  the 
bridge,  where  the  arches  were  not  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  of 
their  pafTage.  Here  therefore  they  were  detained.  Brufhwood, 
weeds,  hay,  ftraw,  and  whatever  lay  in  the  way  of  the  flood, 
came  down,  and  coUeded  about  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that 
ftuck  fafl:  in  the  arches,  and  choaked  the  free  current  of  the 
water.  In  confequence  of  this  obftrudlion  to  the  flood,  a  thick 
and  flrong  dam,  as  it  were,  was  thus  formed.  The  aggregate  of 
fo  many  coUe6led  flreams,  being  unable  to  get  any  further,  rofe 
here  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  with  the  force  of  its  prefllire 
carried  the  bridge  entirely  away  before  it.  William  Edwards  had 
given  the  moft  ample  fecurity,  both  in  his  own  perfon  and  the 
fureties  of  refpeftable  friends,  for  the  ftability  of  the  bridge  during 
the  fpace  of  feven  years.  Of  courfe  he  was"  obliged  to  ered: 
another ;  and  he  proceeded  on  his  duty  with  all  poflible  Ipeed. 
The  bridge  had  only  ilood  about  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
feeond  bridge  was  of  one  arch,  for  the  purpofe  of  admitting  freely 
under  it  whatever  incumbrances  the  floods  might  bring  down. 
The  fpan  or  chord  of  this  arch  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ; 
its  altitude  thirty-five  feet;  the  fegment  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter 
was  one  hundred  and  feventy  feet.  The  arch  was  finifhed,  but 
the  parapets  not  yet  eredied,  when  fuch  was  the  preflfure  of  the 
unavoidably  ponderous  work  over  the  haunches,  that  it  fprung  up 
in  the  middle,  and  the  key-flones  were  forced  out.  This  was  a 
fevere  blow  to  a  man,  who  had  hitherto  met  with  nothing  but 
misfortune  in  an  enterprize,  which  was  to  efl:ablifli  or  ruin  him 
in  his  profeffion.  William  Edwards,  however,  poflefl!ed  a  courage 
which  did  not  eafily  forfake  him,  fo  that  he  was  not  greatly 
difconcerted.     He  engaged  in  it  the  third  time ;  and  by  means  of 
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three  cylindrical  holes  through  the  work  over  the  haunches,  {o 
reduced  the  weight  over  them,  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  from  it.  Thefe  holes  or  cylinders  rife  above  each  other, 
afcending  in  the  order  of  the  arch,  three  at  each  end,  or  over 
each  of  the  haunches.  The  dianieter  of  the  lowefl  is  nine  feet, 
of  the  fecond,  fix  feet,  and  of  the  uppermoft,  three  feet.  They 
give  the  bridge  an  air  of  uncommon  elegance.  The  fecond  bridge 
fell  in  1 75 1.  The  third,  which  has  ftood  ever  fince,  was 
completed  in  1755.  It'  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  William 
Edwards  experienced  the  liberality  of  fbme  gentlemen  in  the 
county,  which  was  increafed  by  the  gratuities  of  others,  wha 
came  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  lee  the  bridge  and  its 
builder  :  but  of  this  we  have  no  clear  or  certain  accounts  ;  nor  do 
his  family  know  that  he  was  ever  indebted  for  any  emolument 
but  to  his  own  induftry  and  abilities. 

Hitherto  the  Rialto  was  efteemed  the  largeft  arch  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world.     Its  fpan  or  chord  was  ninety-eight  fdet. 
But  New  Bridge  is  forty-tWo  feet  wider;  and  was  till  lately, 
if  it  is  not  ftill  fo,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  its  claim  to  this 
diftindion  is  invalidated,  the  largeft  arch  in  the  world,  of  which 
we   have   any   authentic    account.      The   fame   of  this  bridge 
introdiiced' William    Edwards   to   public    notice;    and   he  was 
employed  to  build  many  other  bridges  in  South  Wales.     One  of 
the  next  bridges  that  he  conftrufted  was  CJfk  Bridge,  over  the 
river  Ufk,  at  the  town  of  Ufk  in  Monmouthlhire.    It  was  a  large 
and  handfome  work.     He  afterwards  built  the  following  bridges, 
in  the  order  of  fucceffion  which  is  here  affigned  them.     A  bridge 
of  three  arches  over  the  river  Tawy ;  Pont  ar  Tawy,  over  the 
fame  river,  about  ten  miles  above  the  town  of  Swanfea.     This 
was  of  one  arch,  its  chord  eighty  feet,  with  one  cylinder  over 
the  haunches.     Bettws  Bridge  in  Caqrmarthenfliire,  confifting  of 
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one  arch,  forty-five  feet  in  the  fpan.  Llandovery  Bridge  in  the 
fame  county,  confifting  of  one  arch,  eighty-four  feet  in  the  fpan, 
with  one  cylinder  over  the  haunches.  Wychbree  Bridge,  over 
the  river  Tavi^y,  about  two  miles  above  Morrifton :  this  has  one 
arch,  ninety-five  feet  in  fpan,  tvirenty  feet  in  altitude,  with  two 
cylinders  over  each  of  the  haunches  to  relieve  them.  He  built 
Aberavon  Bridge  in  Glamorganfliirc,  confifting  of  one  arch, 
fevcyity  feet  in  fpan,  fifteen  feet  in  altitude,  but  without  cylinders. 
He  likewife  built  Glafbury  Bridge,  near  Hay,  in  Brecknockfhire, 
over  the  river  Wye :  it  confifts  of  five  arches,  and  is  a  light, 
elegant  bridge.  The  arches  are  fmall  fegments  of  large  circles 
on  high  piers,  as  beft  adapted  to  facilitate  the  pafi!age  of  floods 
under  the  bridge,  and  travellers  over  it. 

William  Edwards  ^evifed  very  important  improvements  in  the 
art  of  bridge-building.  His  firft  bridges  of  one  arch  he  found  j^ 
be  too  high,  fo  as  to  be  difficult  for  carriages,  and  even  horfes, 
to  pafs  over.  The  fteeps  at  each  end  of  New  Bridge  in  particular 
are  very  inconvenient,  from  the  largenefs  and  altitude  of  the  arch. 
Thb  peculiarity,  it  is  true,  adds  much  to  its  perfpeiftive  efFed  as 
a  part  of  the  landfcape ;  but  the  fober  market-traveller  is  not 
recompenfed  for  the  toil  of  afcending  and  defcending  an  artificial 
mountain,  by  the  comparifon  of  a  rainbow  and  the  raptures  of  a 
draughtfman.  He  avoided  this  defed;  in  his  fubfequent  works ; 
but  it  was  by  a  cautious  gradation  that  he  attempted  to  correct 
his  early  and  erroneous  principles,  and  to  confult  the  eafe  of  the 
public,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  furmounted  the  greateft. 
difficulties  of  his  occupation.  At  length  he  difcovered,  not  by 
reading,  converfation,  or  any  other  mode  of  extrinfic  inftrudlion, 
but  by  dint  of  his  own  genius  matured  in  the  fchool  of  experience, 
that  where  the  abutments  are  fecure  from  the  danger  of  giving 
way,  arches  of  much  lefs  fegments,  and  of  far  lefs  altitude,  than 
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general  opinion  had  hitherto  required,  are  perfeiSlly  fecure,  and 
render  the  bridges  much  eafier  for  carriages  to  pafs  over,  and  in 
every  refpeft  adapt  them  better  to  the  purpofes  of  a  ready  and 
free  communication.  Impreffed  with  the  importance  of  thole 
rules,  by  which  he  had  affiduoufly  perfefted  his  own  praftice,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  confidering  his  own  branch  of  architecture  as 
reducible  to  three  great  requifites :  durability;  the  freedom  of  the 
water £owing  under;  and  the  eafe  of  the  traffic  paffing  over. 
Thefe  are  certainly  maxims  of  peculiar  importance  in  bridges  of 
one  arch,  which  are  not  only  the  beft  adapted  to  fituations,  where 
tremendous  floods  occur,  but  in  many  cafes  are  the  only  bridges 
fecurely  pradlicable  in  mountain  vallies. 

The  literary  knowledge  of  William  Edwards  was  at  firfl: 
confined  to  the  Welfli  language,  which  he  could  read  and  write 
from  early  youth.  He  was  fuppofed  to  be  rather  obftinate  when 
a  boy;  an  imputation  which  generally  refts  on  genius,  that  lees 
beyond  the  fcope  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is  controlled;  His  own 
account  of  this  alleged  temper  was,  that  he  always  confidered 
whether  any  thing  that  was  propoled  to  him,  or  any  principle  he 
was  required  to  aA  upon,  coincided  with  his  own  ideas  of  retftitude. 
If  h^  found  that  it  did,  he  firmly  perfifted  in  it.  His  general 
charader  was  that  of  uncommon  refolution  and  inflexibility.  He 
was  very  wild,  as  it  is  commonly  reported  of  him,  till  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  After  that  period,  he  became  very  fteady 
land  fedate.  A  neighbour  inftrufted  him  a  Uttle  in  arithmetic. 
About  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  he  undertook  the  building 
of  a  large  iron  forge  at  Cardiff,  and  lodged  with  a  perfon  named 
Walter  RolFer,  a  baker,  and  blind.  This  man  taught  Englilh 
reading.  William  Edwards  was  alive  to  every  opportunity  of 
improvement,  and  rapidly  acquired  what  he  eagerly  purfued. 
He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  poflefled  a  mind,  that  could  not  eafily 
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be  flopped  in  its  progrefs.  To  the  two  languages,  however,  his 
attainments  in  literature  were  confined  ;  bui  their  appUcation  to 
the  various  branches  of  fludy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  afforded 
eonitaatit  exercife  even  to  his  induflry  and  fpirit  of  inquiry.  After 
he  had  performed  his  engagement  at  Cardiff,  he  built  many  good 
houfes,  with  feveral  forges  and  fmelting  houfes,  and  was  for 
many  years  employed  at  works  of  this  nature  by  John  Morris,  of 
Claf^mont,  Efq. 

Caerphilly  Caflle  is  in  his  native  parifh.  He  has  often  been 
heard  to  fay,  that  he  womld  frequently  vifit  that  celebrated  ruin, 
and  fludy  the  principles  of  its  excellent  mafonry,  with  all  its 
various  peculiarities,  appearing  in  thofe  venerable  iremains.  He 
confidered  himfelf  to  have  derived  more  important  knowledge  from 
this,  than  from  any  other  circumftancc.  Indeed,  his  principles 
•were  formed  on  thofe  of  the  Caerphilly  Caflle  mafonry.  He  was, 
what  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  termed,  a  mafon  of  the 
ancient  caflle,  or  Gothic  fchool.  His  manner  of  hewing  and 
drefEng  his  fliones  was  exa^ly  that  of  the  old  caflle-mafons.  He 
put  them  together  in  a  flyle  of  clofenefs,  neatnefs,  and  firmnefs, 
that  is  never  feen  but  in  thofe  ancient,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
everlafting  edifices.  His  fon  is  perhaps  the  only  workman 
remaining,  who  on  any  occafion  pradtifes  the  ancient  mafonry : 
and  in  the  modern  he  is  equally  a  proficient. 

The  full  complement  of  bufmefs,  which  ufually  attends  a  high 
reputation  in  any  line,  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  engfoffed  all 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  a  felf-taught  man.  But  William 
Edwards  united  with  his  trade  the  oecupation  of  a  farmer  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  Nor  was  Sunday,  though  a  fabbath,  a  day 
of  reft  to  him ;  fof  then  he  had  clerical  funftions  to  exercife.  '  In 
his  religious  fentiments  he  was  a  diffenter,  of  the  denomination 
flyled  Independents.     About   1750,   he  was  regularly  ordained 
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according  to  the  ufage  of  the  feft  of  which  he  was  a  member; 
and  about  the  fame  time  was  chofen  minifter  of  the  congregation 
meeting  at  a  chapel  in  his  native  parifli,  where  he  officiated  for 
forty  years,  and  till  he  died.  He  was  a  Calvinift,  but  of  a  very 
liberal  defcription:  indeed,  he  carried  his  charity  ib  far,  that 
many  perfons  fufpedled  he  had  changed  his  opinions,  and  for  that 
reafon  ipoke  very  unhandfomely  of  him.  For  a  length  of  time, 
during  the  laft  years  of  his  miniftry,  he  always  avoided  in  his 
difcourfes  thofe  points  of  do<5lrine  that  were  more  peculiarly  in 
jifpute  between  the  Calvinifts  and  other  parties.  He  frequently 
repeated  and  enforced  a  maxim,  well  worthy  the  adoption  of  the 
moft  enlightened  and  eminent  divines :  that  the  love  of  God  and 
of  our  neighbour  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  religions,  whiqh  having 
attained,  their  pofleflbrs  had  arrived  at  their  otgeft ;  and  that  it 
is  againft  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  to  fuppofe,  that  among  all 
parties,  be  they  what  they  may,  there  are  not  many  who  have 
indifputably  obtained  this  diftinguifliing  charadleriftic.  Few 
among  his  party  were  ^coniidered  to  be  fo  edifying  in  their 
difcourfes  as  he  was ;  and  this  fpecimen  has  a  ftrong  tendency 
to  accredit  the  opinion :  but  fentiments  of  fuch  liberality  and 
moderation  muft  have  been  fufpedled  of  trenching  a  little  on  the 
foundnefs  of  his  Calvinifm.  Another  principle  of  his  evinced  that 
his  judgment  was  equal  to  his  candour.  He  always  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  a  religious  fociety,  to  fupport  their  minifter 
decently ;  and  for  this  reafon  he  took  from  his  congregation  the 
ftipulated  falary,  though  he  never  converted  a  fingle  farthing  of 
it  to  his  own  ufe,  but  diftributed  the  whole  among  the  poor 
members  of  the  church,  and  even  added  very  confiderably  to  this 
largefs  from  his  own  perfonal  property.  He  very  wifely  alleged, 
that  though  a  lucrative  bufinefs  would  have  allowed  him  to  officiate 
gratuitoufly,  his  fucceflbr  might  be  differently  circumftanced ;  and 
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the  people,  relieved  from  a  burden  for  a  time,  would  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  an  inftrucSor,  who  had  it  not  in  his  power  ta 
exhibit  fimilar  difintereftednefs.  So  judicious  a  mixture  of  prudence 
and  generofity  might  furnilh  a  leflbn  to  certain  undifcriminating. 
enthufiafts,  who  brand  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  hire  thofe 
fair  emoluments,  from  which  refpedlable  abilities,  however  or 
wherever  employed,  are  entitled  to  derive  eafe  and  competence^ 
From  thefe  authentic  notices  it  will  fiifficiently  appear,  that  thofe 
who  have  termed  him  farcaftically,  or  by  way  of  ridicule,  a 
methodift  preacher,  have  egregioufly  mifreprefented  him.  He 
never  officiated  at  any  of  the  methodift  meetings.  He  frequently- 
preached  at  the  diflentiug  meeting-houfe  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Rees^ 
father  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  the  editor  of  the  New  Encyclopedia. 
This  meeting-houfe  was  iituated  near  Morrifton,  the  building  of 
which  he  fuperintended.  Many  of  his  difcourfes  were  takea 
down  in  ihort-hand  by  William  Jones,  clerk  to  Mr.  Padtey  of 
Swanfea.  They  were  always  delivered  in  Welfti,  It  may  well 
be  fuppofed  that  he  detefted  an  intolerant  or  perfecuting  fpirit, 
and  always  reprobated  the  rancour  of  too  many  diflfenters  towards^ 
the  eftablilhed  church.  He  was  well  refpedted  by  the  moft 
intelligent  and  liberal  of  all  fedls  and  parties,  and  died,  very  much 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  in  the  year  1789,  and  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  his  native  parifti  of  Eglwyiilan, 
where  he  lies  burled  in  the  churchyard.  He  had  fix  children : 
four  fons  and  two  daughters.  Thomas,  David,  and  Edward,  were 
brought  up  to  their  father's  trade ;  William  was  Ihot  at  Gibraltar 
in  the  American  war. 

His  fon  David  is  likewife  very  fkilful  in  bridge-building,  the 
principles  of  which  he  learnt  by  working  with  his  father.  Among 
many  others,  be  built  in  Caermarthenfliire,  Llandilo  Bridge,  of 
three  very  light,  eleg-ant,  and  large  arches,  over  the  river  Towy, 
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fix  miles  above  the  town  of  Caermarthen ;  Edwinsford  Bridge 
over  the  river  Cothy ;  Pontloyrig  over  the  river  Taw,  that  divides 
the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke;  Bedwas  Bridge 
over  the  Remny,  between  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth ;  and,  laft  of  all,  Newport  Bridge  over  the  Ufk  in 
Monmouthlhire :  and  this,  if  we  confider  the  impediments  with 
which  he  had  to  ftruggle  here,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been 
a  very  arduous  undertaking.  The  difficulty  of  making  good 
foundations,  together  with  the  hazards,  attending  Welfli  mountain 
floods  from  the  land,  and  the  furious  Severn  tides  from  the  Briftol 
Channel,  might  have  deterred  a  lefs  enterprifing  artift :  but  he 
furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  completed  it  in  1 80  r .  It  confifts 
of  five  arches,  fupported  by  high  piers.  The  central  arch  is 
feventy  feet  in  the  fpan,  and  twerity-two  feet  and  a  half  high 
from  the  bafe  or  chord  of  the  arch.  The  other  arches  are  each 
fixty-two  feet  in  the  fpan,  and  twenty-two  feet  in  altitude.  The 
piers  are  fourteen  feet  wide  at  the  fpringing  of  the  arches.  The 
height,  from  low-water  mark  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is 
fifty-feven  feet.  It  is  a  very  ornamental,  magnificent,  fcientific, 
and  conveniently  conftru<Sed  bridge. 

Mr.  David  Edwards  lives  at  prefent  in  Glamorganihirc,  in  a 
good  farm  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  is  very 
much  refpedled  in  his  neighbourhood;  fimple  in  his  manners, 
hofpitable  in  his  houfe,  and  very  inteUigent  in  his  profeflion.  His 
fon  William,  brought  up  to  the  trade,  is  a  very  fkilfiil  mafon, 
and  particularly  fo  in  all  kinds  of  bridge  and  water-works.  He 
now  fuperintends  many  of  the  locks  and  bridges  of  the  Kennefe 
and  Avon  navigation  from  London  to  Briftol :  but  his  father  is 
not  informed  whether  he  has  yet  entered  into  a  contraft  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Caerleon  Bridge  in  Monmouthihire.  The  prefent 
is  an  uncommon  inftance  of  the  fame  tafte  and  talents  pervading 
3  a  family 
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a  family  for  three  -generations.    Bridge-building  and  farming  feem 
deftined  to  be  their  hereditary  employments. 

About  half  a  mile  above  ]New  Bridge  on  the  TafF,  is  a  water- fall 
of  confiderable  celebrity,  not  for  its  height,  but  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  concomitant  fcenery.  The  way  is  along  a  path,  beautifully 
overhung,  between  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  lofty  pile  of 
impending  rock,  which  has  been  mentioned  before  as  feeming,  at 
a  diftance,  to  be  connedled  with  its  rival  on  the  other  fide  by  the 
magnificent  arch  of  New  Bridge.  The  naked  terrors  of  the  rock 
are  relieved  and  rendered  pidlurefque  by  the  wood,  which  fprings 
luxuriantly  from  between  its  clefts :  and  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  native  of  North  Wales,  that  he  has  not  been  accufl:omed  in  his 
own  country  to  meet  with  fo  much  of  mountain  ruggednefs  and 
lylvan  beauty  combined  in  one  fpot.  The  river  exhibits  a  fcene 
of  uncommon  wlldnefs :  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  its  bed  is 
choaked  with  rocks,  which  in  fome  places  coUedl  the  water  into 
deep  tranfparent  pools,  and  in  others  tower  above  its  fiirface  in 
high  and  irregular  mafles.  The  effect  of  thefe  piles  on  the 
eharadler  of  the  fi:ream,  and  of  its  conftant  wearing  on  their 
forms  in  return,  unites  the  properties  of  fingularity  and  fublimity 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  fall  is  divided,  by  the  ftrata  over 
which  it  is  projeded,  into  feveral  cafcades,  which,  by  their  number, 
and  variety,  atone  to  the  eye  of  wonder  for  the  inconfiderable 
defcent  of  ten  feet.  In  times  of  flood,  thefe  feveral  fl:reams  muft 
coalefce  nearly  into  one,  only  interrupted  by  the  large  and  lofty 
mafs  about  the  centre  of  the  bed;  and  then  fo  wide  a  fheet  of 
water  foaming  over  the  grey  rocks,  contrafted  with  the  fhadows 
which  the  banks  projeft,  and  the  furrounding  verdure,  muft  indeed 
be  grand.  From  the  rocks  in  th'e  middle  of  the  river,  the  reach 
of  the  vale  is  peculiarly  advantageous  :  and  perhaps  the  magic  of 
New  Bridge  is  no  where  fo  impofing,  as  when  viewed  from  the 
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front  of  the  fall.  The  abutments  on  each  fide  are  concealed  by 
a  fmall  bend  of  the  TafF,  and  by  the  intervening  foliage  of  the 
banks;  and  the  arch  feems  to  ride  unfupported  in  the  air. 

On  the  Rontha  there  are  many  falls;  one  of  them  well  kno;^n: 
but  I  fliall  defer  my  remarks  on  that  river  till  a  fiiture  occafion. 
The  road  from  New  Bridge  to  the  Duke's  Arms,  a  refpeftable 
inn,  paffes  along  the  river  fide,  with  which  a  very  curious  canal 
keeps  pace.  This  canal  is  efteemed  a  remarkable  inftance  of  art 
triumphing  over  the  obftacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  nature.  The 
courfe  of  the  river  continues  dark,  rocky,  interrupted,  and 
romantic.  The  hills  that  clofe  in  the  narrow  vale  are  lofty  and 
precipitate,  but  clothed  with  an  almoft  exhauftlefs  magnificence 
of  wood.  As  you  look  towards  Cardiff,  they  encroach  ftill  more, 
and  apparently  converge  to  a  point,  where  intervolving  mountains 
feem  finally  to  clofe  the  fcene.  As  the  hills  crowd  more  obtrufively 
on  the  bed  of  TafF,  the  road  is  carried  higher  and  higher  up  their 
fides,  to  the  unfpeakable  gratification  of  the  traveller,  whofe  eye 
is  kept  on  the  ftretch  by  the  rapid  fiiccefTion  of  fcenery  exhibited 
at  every  turn.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  admirer  of  mountain 
vallies,  whofe  route'  requires  him  to  turn  on  the  left  for 
Caerphilly  Caftle,  can  perfuade  himfelf  to  exchange  this  theatre 
of  enchantment  for  that  rude  and  laborious  path,  which  is  to 
conduift  him  towards  the  magnificent  objeft  of  his  fearch,  but 
affords  him  no  gratification,  except  the  fight  of  Energln,  till  he 
arrives  there. 

The  charafter  of  the  fcenery  along  the  road  continues  fimilar, 
though  various,  till  you  arrive  at  Porto  Bello,  the  fpot  where  the 
mountains  clofe  in  on  each  fide,  as  defcribed  above ;  and  here  the 
mountain,  along  whofe  fide  you  are  journeying,  is  romantically 
topped  by  a  very  pifturefque  caftle  in  ruins.  This  is  a  moft 
charadleriftic  fpot,  and,  as  it  were,  the  gate- way  of  the  vale, 
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compofed  of  wood  and  rock.  This  caftle  was  a  dependency  on 
Cardiff,  and  a  fort  of  outpoft :  it  derives  its  Welfli  appellation 
from  the  high  rock  of  red  ftone  on  which  it  {lands.  Its  elevated 
pofition,  and  the  contour  of  its  half-proftrate  walls,  render  it  a 
maft  magnificent  addition  to  the  beauties  colledled  on  this 
luxurious  fpot.  It  muft  have  been  nearly  impregnable  in  ancient 
times,  from  its  height  and  fteep  afcent.  I  found  the  ruins,  when 
I  arrived  at  them,  infinitely  more  confiderable  than  they  appeared 
to  me  from  the  road.  But  this  concealment,  effected  as  it  is  by 
the  intervention  of  bulhes  and  foliage,  only  ferves  to  render  it 
more  ornamental  in  the  landfcape.  The  rocky  fummit  of  the, 
mountain,  which  is  of  a  bluifh  tint,  forms  a  fine  contraft  with  the 
red  foil  and  thick  foliage,  fo  rich  and  pi<Surefquely  decorative  on 
its  lides.  From  this  place  the  profpedl  is  beautiful  and  ftriking  : 
on  one  fide  appears  the  valley  above  this  ftrait  in  all  its  romantic 
variety;  on  the  other,  the  flat  and  fertile  country  ftretching  out 
under  the  eye,  and  bounded  by  the  fea.  After  defcending  from 
the  caftle,  the  face  of  nature  changes,  and  the  valley  becomes 
wider ;  the  fancy  is  dill  gratified  by  pleafing,  but  lefs  ftupendous 
views ;  and  the  vicinity  of  population  is  anticipated  by  the  more 
regular  and  artificial  afisedl  of  the  country. 

The  tin  works  at  Melin  Gruffyth  are  perhaps  the  largefl:  in  the 
kingdom;  not  lefs  than  thirteen  thoufand  boxes  of  the  veiry  beft 
tin  plates,  containing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates  in  each 
box,  have  been  known  to  be  fent  within  the  year  from  this 
manufactory  to  Briftol.  The  fcraps  of  iron  plates  from  which 
the  tin  is  made  are  converted  into  bolt-iron  for  Ihip-building. 
This  place  is  four  miles  north  of  Cardiff.  The  numerous  ranges 
of  buildings  for  the  habitations  of  the  workmen  give  this  part  of 
the  vale  an  ^ir  of  buftle  and  bufinefs  ;  while  the  canal,  paffing 
parallel  with  the  Taff,  and  not  being  carried  in  a  flraight  line, 
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infringes  lefs  on  nature  and  beauty,  than  almoft  any  other  artificial 
conftrudion  of  the  kind.  The  banks  oppofite  the  towing  path 
are  fteep,  though  not  lofty,  and  richly  ornamented  with  hanging 
woods.  ^ 

Near  this  place,  the  road  towards  LlandafF  crofles  the  canal, 
while  the  Cardiff  road  keeps  ftraight  forward.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  defervlng  obfervation,  till  you  reach  Llandaff  Bridge, 
a  venerable  ftrudure  overhung  with  ivy,  and  commanding  a  long 
reach  of  the  Taff,  which  has  now  completely  changed  its 
charafter.  It  has  quitted  the  obftru6lions  of  the  hills,  and  keeps 
on  a  ileady,  tranquil  courfe  through  the  plain,  its  bed  deep  and 
unincumbered,  its  banks  Ihady  and  contemplative.  There  are 
few  occurrences  more  gratifying  to  the  mind,  than  the  contraft 
of  fcenery  higher  up  the  vale,  and  at  Llandaff  Bridge.  The 
courfe  of  the  water,  from  having  been  rapid,  fllallow,  noily,'and 
narrowed  by  obtruding  rocks,  is  become  gentle  and  glafly  like  a 
lake,  ..deep,  broad,  and  filent.  The  bridge  is  carried  over  it, 
where  a  long  reach  without  any  winding  lies  diredly  under  the 
eye,  'and  forms  a  fcene  of-  fylvan  beauty,  perfedl  in  kind  and 
exqulfite  in  degree. 

There  is  like  wife  a  turnpike  road  from  Llantrifeht  to  Llandaff, 
running  parallel  with  that  juft  defcrlbed,  and  paffing  through  the 
vale  of  Elwy,  Ihut  in  by  thofe  hills  on  the  eaft,  which  bound  the 
vale  of  Taff  to  the  weft.  The  character  of  the  country  here  is 
altogether  different;  it  affords  perhaps  the  moft  advantageous 
fpeeimen  of  richnefs  and  cultivation  to  be  met  with  in 
Glatnorganfliire,  to  fo  great  an  extent.  Its  inequalities,  indeed, 
and  pl(3:urefque  Intereft  are  lefs ;  but  it  is  woody  and  pleafingly 
diverfified,  fo  as  in  fome  degree  to  mingle  the  requi^tes  of  the 
painter  with  thofe  more  fubftantial  ones  of  the  farmer. 

At  a  fhort  diftance  from  Llantrifent  on  the  right,  are  the  rpins 
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of  an  ancient  monaftery,  dedicated  to  St.  Cawrdav,  fon  of  Garadoc 
with  the  Brawny  Arm,  though  of  no  great  extent,  more  diftinft 
and  .  complete  tlji^ari  almoft:  any  thing  of  the  kind  remaining, 
Ewenny  is  at  prefent  the  moil  perfedl ;  but  the  dilapidations  now 
beginning  to  be  committed  on  that  venerable  remnant  of  monaftic 
life  will  rob  Glamorganfliire  of  its  proudeft  antiquarian  honours. 
It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  monks  always  knew  how  to  choofe 
their  fituation.  The  ftru6lurc  of  which  I  am  fpeaking  flands  on 
a  moderate  eminence,  overlooking  this  fertile  and  pleafant  vale. 
The  charms  of  the  fpot  are  at  prefent  heightened  by  a  very 
well-planted  park  and  handfome  manfion  immediately  under  the 
eye  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  ruins  are  only  worth  notice  oft 
account  of  their  antiquity. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  about  Pentyrch,  are  very  extenfive 
.collieries  among  the  hills,  which  likewife  abound  in  iron  ore,  and 
are  thought  to  be  capable,  by  the  application  of  induftry  and 
enterprize,  of  rivalling  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  quality  and  copioufnefs. 
The  country,  as  in  all  fuch  neighbourhoods,  is  wild  and  black ; 
and  one  of  the  largeft  mountains  in  Glamorganfhire  overhanging 
thefe  mines  gives  a  magnificence  to  the  footy  complexion  of  the 
fcene.  One  of  thefe  mines  has  been  known  to  have  been  on  fire 
for  many  years ;  indeed,  according  to  my  information,  during 
the  memory  of  the  oldeft  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  fpot 
was  generally  to  be  traced  by  fmoke  ifluing  from  the  furface  of 
, ,  the  ground,  burnt  to  cinders  by  the  pent-up  fire ;  and  fometimes 
by  flame  ifiuing  as  from  a  miniature  volcano.  About  two  years 
ago  Mr.  Hickards,  jun.  the  fon  of  a  very  refped:able  clergyman 
at  Llantrifent,  in  purfuit  of  game,  fell  up  to  his  middle  in  this 
heap  of  aflies  then  burning,  and  was  very  much  fcorched.  His 
companions,  from  one  of  whom  I  received  thq,  account,  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  extricating  him ;  and,  had  he  been  alone,  in 
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all  probability  he  would  have  funk  much  deeper,  and  muft 
inevitably  have  perished.  A  long  flick  pulhed  down  would  at 
any  time,  by  giving  vent  to  the  fubterraneous  fire,  occafion 
fmoke,  and  often  flame,  to  afcend :  but  it  is  now  probably 
extinguilhed,  as  it  has  not  been  difcovered  burning  by  any  of  the 
country  people  for  the  laft  year ;  and  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
ftirring  it  repeatedly  in  vain.  The  country  from  Pentyrch  to 
LlandafF  is  fine,  vvithout  any  very  marked  objedis,  except  that 
there  is  an  infcrlption  at  Chapel  Llanilterh,  in  the  corner  of  the 
tower  without,  faid  to  be  to  the  memory  of  Arthur's  wife. 

Myric,  King  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  whole  of  the  Silures, 
founded  the  epifcopal  feat  of  LlandafF,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers 
TafF  and  Elwy.  St.  Dubric,  a  native  of  Pembrokelhire,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Gwin,  where  frojn  early  youth  he  had  been  fb 
celebrated  for  his  learning,  that  the  whole  country  round  about 
flocked  to  his  fchool  by  the  river  fide,  was  firfl:  appointed  to  the 
new  bifliopric  of  LlandafF,  for  his  zealous  oppofition  to  the 
Pelagian  herefy.  This  diftingyiflied  ecclefiaftic  was  afterwards 
confecrated  Archbilhop  of  Caerleon,  and  made  metropolitan  of 
Wales.  In  this  capacity  he  crowned  fucceflively  Uther  Pendragon 
and  the  great  King  Arthur;  in  whofe  reign  he  died,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  533.  He  left  behind  him  fome  learned  declamations 
in  Latin.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  primacy  at  Caerleon  by 
St.  David,  who  procured  the  tranflation  of  the  archbifhopric  to 
his  own  town.  St.  Owdock  fucceeded  him  as  Bifhop  of  Llandaff, 
in  whofe  time  many  parcels  of  land  and  large  pofleflSons  were 
added  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  by  petty  kings  and  princes, 
as  an  expiatory  penance  for  murder  and  injuftice.  St.  Telean 
was  next  in  fucceffion  to  the  bifhopric  of  LlandafF,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  fixth  centuries.     There  are 
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feveral  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Telean  in  South  Wales,  which 
are  to  be  known  by  the  circumftance  of  the  parilh  to  which  they 
belong  bearing  the  name  of  Llandilo,  which  is  in  Englifli  the 
church  of  St.  Telean.  This  faint  was  diftinguiflied,  with  D^vid 
and  Padern,  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  preached  the  gofp^ 
without  reward.  They  were  called  the  three  holy  vifitors  of 
Britain.  This  difintereftednefs,  however,  can  only  be  confidered 
as  applying  to  their  condu6l  before  their  conleeration.  During 
fev€ral  centuries  this  bifbopric  continued  to  profit  by  multiplied 
compenfations  for  crimes :  but  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  bifhop 
of  the  time  complained  heavily  to  the  Pope  that  his  brethren  of 
Hereford  and  St.  David's  had  encroached  on  the  jurifdidlion  and 
revenues  of  his  church,  which  had  once  been  the  miftrefs  of  all 
Wales,  but  w^as  then  almoft  defolate,  and  had  only  two  inftead 
of  four-and-twenty  canons.  Thefe  infringements  of  its  territorial 
fights,  together  with  the  improvident  difpofal  of  its  property 
and  eftates  after  the  reformation,  have  reduced  it  from  one  of 
the  moft  fplendid,  to  the  pooreft  fee  in  Great  Britain.    , 

The  diocefe  of  LlandafF  at  prdfent  contains,  befides  fqme  parcdLs 
of  the  adjoining  fliires,  above  three  parts  in  four  of  Glamorgan ; 
in  which  county  there  are  two  deaneries,  LlandafF  and  Cowbridge;. 
and  all  the  deaneries  are  under  the  Archdeacon  of  LlandafF.  The 
members  of  the  cathedral  are  a  bilhop,  who  has,  befides  the 
epifcopal  throne,  the  decanal  flail  in  the  choir,  an  archdeacon, 
treaforer,  chancellor,  precentor,  and  nine  prebendaries,  who 
Gonflitute  the  chapter.  The  other  members  are,  two  prieft- vicars, 
a  fchoolmafler,  virger,  and  bell-ringer.  There  were  formerly  four 
lay- vicars,  an  qrganift,  four  chorifters,  and  a  Latin  fchoolmafter;. 
but  thefe  were  put  down,  that  their  fllpends  might  be  applied 
towards  repairing  the  fabric ;  a  fuppreffion  that  might  have  been 
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confidered  as  meritorious,  had  the  renovation  been  decently  and 
tafteflilly  conduced. 

The  hiftory  of  the  building  feems  to  be  this:  that  it.  was 
^eftroyed  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  rebuilt  in  its  prefent 
form  by  its  bilhop,  Urban,  in  the  year  1 1 20,  at  which  time  the 
bones  of  St.  Dubric  were  tranflated  from  the  place  where  he  died, 
for  more  honourable  interment  in  his  own  cathedral.  It  was  this 
Urban  who  complained  to  the  Pope  of  invafion ;  and  probably 
lie  proportioned  the  dimenfions  of  his  new  edifice  to  the  more 
circumfcribed  limits  within  which  his  jurifdiftion  was  confined-; 
for  though  the  pfefent  remains  evince  a  high  degree  of  merit  and 
fkill  in  their  archite6lure,  it  was  on  a  very  fmall  fcale  as  a 
<:athedral,  though  in  the  earlier  ages  its  importance  was  nearly 
commenfiarate  with  that  of  St.  David's,  with  which  it  has  by 
fome  been  thought  to  have  fliared  the  archiepifcopal  honours  for 
a  time.  The  church,  when  rebuilt,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
as  before ;  but  St.  Dubric,  St.  Owdock,  and  St.  Telean,  were 
added  to  the  firm.  The  weft  end  had  two  towers,  one  of  which 
only  remains,  and  that  in  ruins,  having  been  damaged  by  a 
violent  ftorm  in  1703.  The  north  tow'er  was  elegantly  rebuilt 
in'  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh :  but  its  pinnacles  and 
battlements  were  alfo  deftroyed  by  the'  fame  tempeft.  A 
confiderable  portion  of  the  weft  front,  with  fome  part  of  the  fide 
walls  to  the  fpring  of  the  arches,  affords  an  elegant  and  beautiful 
fpecimen  of  what  is  commonly  called  Gothic  architedure.  There 
is  on  the  fouth  fide  a  very  richly  executed  Norman  door-cafe  : 
yet  the  whole  being  unroofed,  ferves  only  as  an  entrance  to  the 
new  building,  which  the, zeal  of  the  chapter,  ill  fupported  by  its 
tafte,  has  united  with  the  ancient,  as  an  outrageoufly  incongruous 
appendage  of  modern  finery.     To  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
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the  defign  I  know  not :  whoever  he  was,  he  played  on  their 
unarchitediural  credulity,  but  altogether  at  the  expence  of  his 
own  reputation.  As  it  flands  at  prefent,  the  apoftolic  church  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Dubric,  St.  Owdock,  and  St.  Telean,  ferves  as  a 
veftibule  to  a  Grecian  temple.  I  wifli  the  flipends  of  the  Iay-vicars> 
the  organift,  the  chorifters,  and  the  Latin  pedagogue,  had 
accumulated  till  this  time;  for  the  pains  which  the  prefent  chapter 
have  taken  in  clearing  away  the  rubbifh,  that  the  well-fculptured 
ruins  may  be  commodioufly  feen,  together  with  a  laudable 
anxiety  for  their  prefervation,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  all 
fecm  to  argue  that  they  would  have  carried  on  the  line  of  the 
nave,  if  not  in  a  ftyle  of  correfponding  magnificence,  at  leaft  with 
neatnefs  and  confifiency.  There  is  neither  crofs  aille,  nor  middle 
tower,  to  this  cathedral.  This  is  the  moft  ruinous  church, 
belonging  to  a  bifliop's  fee,  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  underflood 
to  have  fuffered  greatly  during  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  It  flands,  as  feems  to  have  been  the  fafhion  in  this 
p^ft  of  the' country  for  buildings  of  great  account,  in  a  bottom, 
flirrounded  by  rifmg  grounds,  that  overlook  its  higheft  battlements. 
It  ferves,  therefore,  neither  as  a  beacon  nor  ornament  to  the 
neighbourhood :  but  its  fituation,  when  you  come  to  it,  is  awful 
and  monaflic,  interfperfed  as  it  is^^  with  religious  remains,  and 
partially  overhung  with  wood,  or  clothed  with  ivy.  There  are 
feverar  ancient,  and  fbme  elfegant  monuments  of  bifhops  and 
confiderable  familrds.  There  is  one  in  particular,  of  an  emaciated: 
figure,  in  which  the  appearance  of  ficknefs  and  morbid  wafling 
h  reprefented  with  admirable  fidelity  and  appeal  to  feeling.  There 
are  alfo  two  in  alabafter^  belonging  to  the  family  of  Mathews, 
that  arc -very  taflefully  executed,  and  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
an  Italian  fculptbr. 

The  caflellated  palace  of  the  biftiop  was  once  a  refidence  fuited 
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to  the  dignity  of  the  fee;  but  .nothing  now  remains,  except  part 
of  the  outer  walls,  and  a  very  {lately  gateway.  This  manfion  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  at  the  fame  time  with  the  cathedral, 
and  to  have  been  deftroyed  in  the  fame  rebellion  by  which  that 
venerable  edifice  fufFered.  It  probably  was  never  rebuilt  or 
repaired ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  bifhop  fmce  that  time  has 
ever  pofleffed  a  fixed  refidence  at  LlandafF;  the  confequence  of 
•which  is,  that  the  chapter  only  aflembles  annually  at  the  time  of 
audit.  The  fite  of  the  palace  or  caftle  now  belongs  to  what  is 
commonly  called  the  court  of  LkndafF,  a  manfion  adjoining,  and 
is  formed  into  a  garden.  /. 

To  thofe  who  look  for  the  population  and  magnificence 
attending  the  epifcopal  ftations  in  England,  the  appearance  of  a 
Welfti  city  is  attended  with  confiderable  furprife  and  difeppoinment: 
and  though  the  fituation  of  LlandafF  is  beautiful,  and  has  feveral 
elegant  refidences,  belonging  to  dignitaries  and  other  gentlemen, 
the  houfes  of  the  poorer  people,  lying  away  from  the  traffic  of  the 
main  road,  and  yet  colle6led  into  a  town,  have  unufually  little 
of  that  neatnefs  and  accommodation,  which  either  cleanly 
retirement,  or  the  more  frequent  intercourfes  of  fociety,  afford. 

Near  Llandaff,  to  the  north-weii,  is  the  rural  and  retired 
village  of  St.  Pagan's ;  which  has  a  caftle,  built  in  a  much  more 
modern  ftyle  than  thofe  of  Glamorganfhire  in  general.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  its  connection  with  hiftory:  and  probably 
it  was  defigned  rather  as  a  place  of  dignified  retirement,  than  for 
political  purpofes  or  defence.  The  dedication  of  this  church  to 
Chriflian  worlhip  is  much  more  ancient  than  that  of  Llandaff, 
according  to  the  account  both  of  the  EngUfli  and  Welfli  writers, 
none  of  whom  place  the  arrival  of  this  miffionary  later  than  the 
fecond  century.  Drayton,  indeed,  identifies  his  exiftence  and 
miniftry  in  Wales,  with  the  highly  doubtful,    if  not  exploded, 
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ilory  concerning  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,     The  paflage  is  iu  the 
twenty- fourth  fong : 

Next  holy  Jofeph  came,  the  merciful'fl:  of  men, 
The  Saviour  of  mankhid,  in  fepulchre  that  laid, 
That  to  th'  Britons  was  th'  apoftle  ;  in  his  aid 
St.  Duvian,  and  with  him  St.  Fagan,  both  which  were 

His  fcholars,  likewife  left  their  facred  relics  here  ; 

All  denizens  of  ours,  t'  advance  the  Chriftian  (late, 

At  Glaftenbury  long  that  were  cpmmemorate. 

When  the  fecond  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  year  1648,  the 
Wellh  were  the  firft  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  Charles  the 
Firft.  They  coUeded  about  eight  thoufand  men.  This  army 
met  Oliver  Cromwell's  at  St.Fagan's,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1648. 
The  republicanis  were  obliged  to  give  way  ;  but  being  reinforced 
with  fuch  a  train  of  artillery  as  Wales  had  never  feen,  after  a 
bloody  conflidt  of  two  hours,  the  royal  army  was  entirely  routed: 
about  three  thoufand  were  flain,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners. 
The  Elwy  was  reddened  with  blood  ;  and  the  battle  of  St.  Fagan's 
gave  fixty-five  widows  to  that  lingle  parifli,  and  more  than  feven 
hundred  to  Glamorganfliire. 

The  decent  to  the  river  by  the  Caftle  wall  is  pleafmg  :  and  the 
bridge  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Elwy.  A  Ihort  diftance  brings 
the  traveller  into  the  high  road  betvsreen  Cardiff  and  Cowbridge, 
at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  he  comes  upon 
St.  Lythan's  Common,  affording  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
cxtenfive,  but  not  moft  pidurefque  views  in  this  county,  over 
the  vale  of  St.  Fagan's  or  Elwy,  bounded  by  the  mountains  to 
the  north.  At  the  edge"  of  the  common,  on  the  right  as  you 
proceed  towards  CoWbridge,  is  Coedrrwglan,  a  handfome  brick 
hotife,  thfe  property  of  Lhewelin  Trahaern,  Efq.  This  refidence, 
placed  on  the  brow  of  a  very  fteep  declivity,  bears  a  v'ery  impoflng 
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afpedl  when  viewed  from  the  bottom  about  the  village-  of 
St.  Fagan's.  The  village  of  St.  Nicholas  has  nothing  remarkable 
about  it,  except  fome  very  neat  cottages,  with  uncommonly 
pretty  gardens:  but  a  road  turns  afide  to  the  left,  which  leads 
to  fome  ancient  monuments,  fuppofed  to  be  druidical,  near 
DufFrin  Houfe,  in  a  vale  with  a  village  fo  called,  about  fix  miles 
fouth  by  weft  of  Cardiff. 

Thefe  monuments  bear,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  marks  of 
great  antiquity.'  Duffrin  is  Welfh  for  vale :  and  the  proper  Englifh 
tranflation  of  the  name,  by  which  this  eftate  goes,  would  be  the 
vale  of  worfhip,  adoration,  or  prayer.  But  there  are  no  traces, 
not  the  leaft  veftige,  of  any  place  here,  in  which  Chriftian 
worfliip  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted.  Of  druidical 
worfliip,  indeed,  there  are  very  obvious  and  flriking  appearances. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  monuments  is  a  grey  ftone,  on  one 
of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  Honourable  William  Booth  Grey, 
about  half  way  between  the  village  of  St.  Nicholas  and  DufFrin 
Houfe,  near  the  abode  of  the  farmer.  It  is  a  rude  piece  of 
antiquity,  and  feems  to  take  its  clafs  among  that  kind,  which  in 
North  Wales  is  termed  Cromlech.  There  is  one  near  Newport 
in  Pembrokefhire,  which  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largeft  in  Wales :  but  that  opinion  only  arifes  from  the  Angular 
circumftance,  that  the  objeft  of  our  prefent  inquiries,  though  in 
fo  public  a  neighbourhood,  has  been  generally  overlooked  by 
thofe  travellers,  who  have  favoured  the  public  with  the  refult  of 
their  obfervation.  Mr.  Salifbury  Brereton  has  noticed  it,  but  with 
very  few  particulars.  Even  the  learned  and  laborious  Camden, 
though  fuch  refearches  have  been  purfued  by  him  with  more 
diligence  than  by  almoft  any  other  man,  makes  no  mention  of 
this  archasological  curiofity.  He  feems  to  have  taken  his  road 
from  Cardiff  to  Cowbridge  nearer  the  coafl. 

This 
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This  monument  at  DufFrin  is  fupported  by  five  large  ilones, 
cnclofed  entirely  on  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north  fides,  and  open  to 
the  Ibuth,  forming  a  dcmfiderably  large,  though  low  room,  fixteen 
feet  in  length,  fifteen  wide,  and,  at  the  eaft  end,  fix  feet  high, 
but  only  four  and  a  half  at  the  weft  end.     What  the  real  height 
was  originally,    cannot  be  known,   without   clearing    away  the 
rubbilh  within  it,  that  ftands  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three 
feet,  above  the  furface  of  the  field,  in  which  the  cromlech  is 
fituated.     Some  other  rubbifti,  with  a  heap  of  flxjnes,  is  jJaced 
about  it  to  a  greater  height  on  the  outfide.    The  fupporting  ftone 
to  the  north  is  fixteen  feet  long ;  that  on  the  weft  end  about 
nine  feet  in   length.     At  the  eaftern  extremity  there  are  three 
ftones  fet  clofely  together.     The  middle  ftone  is  four  feet  and  a 
half  wide ;  the  northern  ftone  of  thefe  three  about  three  feet,  and 
the  fouthern  nearly  two  feet  in  width.     Theie  ftones  ftanding 
upright,  fupport  a  large  ftone  on  the  top,  which  forms  the  roof 
of  this  rude  apartment.     The  length  of  this  horizontal  ftone  is 
twenty-four  feet.     It  is  leventeen  feet  in  its  wideft  part,  and  of 
different  breadths  at  other  places.     I  found  it  by  meafurement 
to  be  ten  feet  at  one  extremity,  and  twelve  about  the  middle. 
I  likewife  found  it  to  be  from  two  feet  to  two  and  a  half  thick. 
The  top  ftone,  therefore,  having  for  its  mean  breadth  thirteeri 
feet  and  a  half,  if  twenty- four  feet  be  multiplied  by  that  mean 
breadth,    the  contents  will  be  three   hundred  and  twenty-four 
fquare  feet :  by  which  it  appears  that  this  top  ftone  is  nearly 
thrice    as   large   as    that    of    the    cromlech   near   Newport    in 
Pembrokefliire.     There  appears  to  have  been  an  immenfe  heap 
of  ftones  thrown  over  it ;  and  it  feems  as  if,   fubfequently,  this 
had  been  in  part  removed,  fo  as  to  open  a  way  into  the  room. 
This  is  a  fingular  circumftance  :  but  the  like  appears  in  a  ftrud:ure 
-of  the  fame  kind  near  Barmouth  in  Merionethfliire,  and  in  many 
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other  places,  according  to  the  beft  accounts.  For  what  reafon! 
thefe  collections  were  made,  may  be  a  fubjeft  of  plauflble 
conjecture ;  but  no  certain  opinion  can  be  formed.  The  heap  of 
ftones  about  this  place  occupies  fomething  like  four  fquare  perches 
of  ground,  and  is  overgrown  with  thorns  and  brambles,  ib  that  it 
is  not  very  eafy  to  get  into  this  curious  apartment.  About  fifty 
yards  fouth,  in  another  field,  appear  the  quarry  and  rock  whence 
thefe  large  ftones  were  taken.  It  is  a  coarfe  kind  of  freeftone,. 
very  durable,  of  an  Ifabella  yellow  colour,  and  contains  in  it  a 
confiderable  portion  of  calamine,  or  zink  ore.  It  is  a  kind  of 
ftone  that  in  building  might  be  applied  to  many  ufeful  purpofes^ 
from  its  largenefs,  durability,  and  its  not  being  very  difficult  of 
expenfive  to  work.  This  piece  of  antiquity  ftands  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  north  by  weft  of  Duffirin  Houfe.  There  are  in 
the  fame  field  with  the  quarry  two  flat  ftones  of  no  ineonfiderable,. 
though  comparatively  fmall  dimenfions,  fet  up  nearly  in  the  feme 
manner,  though  much  incumbered  by  rubbifti  and  brambles: 
there  are  feveral  very  large  pieces  in  the  quarry,  loolened  from 
the  main  rock ;  and  the  ftile,  by  which  the  two  fields  communicate, 
is  formed  by  a  very  mafly  piece  of  the  fame  ftone,  which  feems,. 
by  its  colour  and  appearance,  to  have  ferved  that  purpofe  for 
ages. 

This  eftate  came  to  Mr.  Grey  by  marriage  with  Mifs  Price, 
co-heirefs  of  Thomas  Price,  Efq.  The  grounds  about  Duffrin 
Houfe  are  richly  wooded,  and  the  country  round  variegated  and 
pleafing.  The  houle  at  prefent  has  little  to  recommend  it  on  the 
fcore  of  outward  ftiow :  but  it  is  underftood  that  Mr.  Grey  has 
fome  intention  of  building.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
diftance  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Duffrin  Houfe,  ftands  the 
greyhound-bitch  kennel,  in  a  meadow  which  derives  its  appellation 
from  the  name  of  a  greyhound-bitch.     It  is  rather  fmgular,  that 
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thefe  cromlechs,  as  they  are  called  in  North  Wales,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  South  Wales,  flioald  almoft  every  where  in  Glamorganiiiire, 
where  there  are  many  of  them,  be  known  by  this  uncouth  term 
of  greyhound-bitch  kennels.  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  who  poffeires 
more  real  knowledge  and  conjeilural  fagacity  on  antiquarian 
fubjeits,  than  atmoft  any  man  of  his  day,  has  furnifhed  me  with, 
the  following  plaufible  fuppofition :  that  in  all  probability,  the 
firft  Britifli  Chriftians,  by  way  of  Ihewing  their  deteftatipn, 
wherever  they  met  with  druidical.  or  heathenifh  places  of  worfliip, 
converted  them  into  dog  or  bitch  kennel&.  ,  .,, 

The  fecond  curioiity  in  queftion.  near  Duffrin,  bearing  this  odd 
name,  coniifts  of  four  large  ftones :  one  on  the  north,  another 
an  the  fouth  fide,  each  about  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  more 
than  feven  feet  wide  or  in  height,  {landing  on  their  edge  and 
very  upright,  nearly  two  feet  thick.  At  the  weft  end,  there  is 
another  ftone  five  feet  long,  and  of  the  fame  height  as  the  fides. 
Thefe  three  ftones  fupport  the  top,  which  is  nearly  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  thirteen  feet  >vide  at  the  eaft  end,  where  we  always 
find  the  wideft  end  of  the  ftone  in  ftrufti;ires  of  this  kind.  It  is 
narrower  at  the;  other  end.  Xhe  mean,  breadth  is  about  ten  feet ; 
by  which  multiply  fourteen,  and  the  contents  in  fquare  feet  will 
be  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  makes  even  this  larger  than  the 
ftqne  near  Newport:  and  as  it  is  every  where  about  two  feet 
thick,  it  alfo  contains  more  cubic  feet  than  that.  The  operung 
of  this  is  to  the  eaft.  It  forms  a  kind  of  room  eleven  feet  long, 
five  wide,  and  feven  feet  high  or  more.  It  has  at  times  been 
ufed  as  a  houfe  for  flieltering  cattle,  and  other  ruftic  purpofes,- 
and,  as  I  have  been  informedj  it  was  formerly  occupied,  as  a.ftable 
for  one  horfe.  It  is  certainly  large  enough  for  any  fuch  application. 
There  are  fome  remains  of  a  earn,  or  heap  of  ftonesj  round'  this, 
on  three  fides,  but  none  at  the  entrance.     This  heap  of  ftonfs. 
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lias  poffibly  been  diminiflied,  for  the  fake  of  buildiag  a  cottacpe. 
that  Hands  juft  by.  The  ftone  Is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
before  defcribed.  There  is  a  third  ftrufture  of  the  fame  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood :  but  I  have  neither  been  able  to  difcover  its 
Situation,  nor  obtain  any  account  of  it.  There  are  others,  whofe 
prefent  ftate  proves  that  they  muft  either  have  fallen,  or  been 
thrown  down,  or  elfc  the  ftones  muft  have  been  brought  to  the 
places  where  they  appear,  for  the  purpofe  of  erediing  fuch  edifices. 
It  is  not  very  material  to  difcover  which  of  thefe  conje6lures  is 
the  truth.  We  may  indeed  naturally  fuppofe,  that  after  the  ftones 
had  been  brought,  they  would  of  courfe  be  erefted.  The  probability 
therefore  is,  that,  when  Chriftianity  gained  the  afcendency, 
they  were  thrown  dowri  as  objects  of  pagan  luperftition  and 
idolatry ;  and  that  the  largeft  were  fuffered  to  remain,  only 
becaufe  they  were  two  unwieldy  to  be  overturned.  Over  thefe 
poffibly  they  threw  a  heap  'of  ftones ;  for  this  was  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Britons  as  a  punifhment  of  malefadlors.  When  a  criminal 
was  condemned  to  die  by  the  laws,  he  was  fixed  to  a  fpot,  and  a 
heap  of  ftones  thrown  over  him :  whoever  pafTed  by  threw  a 
ft;one  to  the  heap  in  token  of  deteftation.  Hence  arifes  the 
common  Welfh  expreffion  of  a  cam  murderer,  or  a  murderer 
that  deferves  to  have  a  heap  of  ftones  over  him.  To  the  fame 
origin  is  to  be  traced  an  imprecation  much  in  ufe  among  the 
people :  "  May  a  heap  of  ftones  lie  upon  thy  face,  or  be  thrown 
over  thee."  From  thefe  inftances  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that 
the  Chriftians,  detefting  the  place  of  heathen  worfhip,  might 
cover  it  with  ^  heap  of  ftones. 

The  Druids  always  worfhipped  in  the  open  air.  It  was  a 
ftanding  maxim  of  their  religion  to  do  fo.  Indeed,  all  folemn 
public  meetings  or  afTemblics  were  held  in  the  fame  manner, 
whether  religious,  legiflative,  or  judicial.     The  laws  of  Howd 
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Dha,  tiie  famous  Welfh  legiflator,  were  ena6led  by  him  and  hi* 
fenatorial  affembly  in  the  open  air.  The  place  where  they  met  is  as^ 
highly  venerated,  to  this  day,  as  is  Runny  Mead,  near  Windfor. 
By  thofe  laws  it  appears,  that  the  courts  of  juftice,  efpecially  the 
fapreme  courts,  were  a,lways  held  in  th^  open  air ;  and  the  King 
or  Prince,  who  was  accuftomed  to  fit  as  fupreme  judge,  was. 
placed  on  the  leeward  fide  of  a  large  ftone  fixed  up  for  the 
purpofe.  It  is  very  clear,  in  the  oldeft  hiftorical  documents,  that 
the  early  Welfh.  Chriflians,  from  the  middle  of  the  firft  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  always  met  for  religious  worfhip  in; 
the  open  air.  No  churches,  at  leaft  fuch  buildings  as  we  now 
term  churches,  are  ever  mentioned,  or  in  any  fenfe  hinted,  at, 
before  the  miffion  of  the  faints  Germanus  and  Lupus,  who  were 
fent  thither  by  the  Pope  in  the  fifth  century,  to  fupprefs  what 
was  called  the  Pelagian  herefy:,  io  that  where  I  have  mentioned 
St.  Pagan's  as  being  dedicated  to  that  Chriftian  miffionary,  it  is 
not  to  be  underftood  of^the  church  a&  we  now  term  it,  or  any 
enclofed  buildij;ig  on  that  or  any  other  fpot,  but  merely  that 
Chrifliian  worftiip  was  eftablifhed  there,  after  the  manner  of  the 
time.  From  the  fifth  century  downwards  we  read  that  there 
were  churches,  or  places  of  worlhip,  fimilar  to  thofe  we  have  at 
prefent.  PoflTibly  thefe  cromlechs  were  places  of  flielter  for  the 
Druids,  and  after  tkem,  for  the  firft  Chrifl:ian  priefts,  in  rain  and 
other  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  unlefs  we  ,may  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  oratories,  from  the  tops  of  which  they  delivered 
their  difcourfes,  or,  in  times  of  Druidifm,  altars  on  which  vi^ims 
were  offered.  Such  are  the  conjedlures  which  I  have  been  able 
to  propofe, '  from  inquiries  into  the  tradition  of  the  ipot,  and 
communication  with  intelligent  antiquarians.  If  any  of  the 
foregoing  fuppofitions  may  be  admitted,  refpefting  the  ancient 
ufe  of  thefe  fttudtures,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  fome  time  after  the 
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creftion  of  fuch  buildings  for  religious  worfhip,  as  are  cuftomary 
among  the  moderns,  became  general,  thofe  more  rude  and 
antiquated  places  of  the  druids,  and  after  them  of  the  firft 
Ghriftians,  were  confidered  as  objeds  of  deteftation,  and  treated 
with  the  fame  ignominy,  that  awaited  the  mofl  atrocious 
malefaclors. 

The  ■fiirft  objeft  of  attention  on  regaining  the  turnpike  is 
Cotterel,  on  the  fide  of  the  road  from  Cardiff  to  Cowbridge, 
oppofite  the  five  mile  flione.  By  the  gate  that  enters  into  the 
park,  grows  a  very  magnificent  wycb  elm,  one  of  the  largeft 
trees  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  height  of  fix  feet,  it  girts  twenty 
feet.  At  the  height  of  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  it  divides 
into  two  large  limbs,  and  foon  after,  thefe  again  fiibdivide  into 
many  other  bulky  branches,  growing  high  and  fprfeading  widely. 
It  is  a  grand  objeA,  and  has  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  decay. 
The  whole  premifes  of  Cotterel  are  very  beautiful :  the  park 
abounds  with  pifturefque  ineqilalities,  and  the  view  from  the 
houfe  towards  the  hills  is  uncommonly  fine.  It  is  at  prefent  the 
refidence  of  Mr.  Lafceiles. 

In  a  field  juft  oppofite,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rolad,  is  a  very- 
large  ftone,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  fix  or  more  in 
width,  flranding  on  one  end,  fimilar  in  appearance  to  thofe  which 
were  to  be  ereded,  according  to  the  requifition  of  the  ancient 
Welfti  laws,  as  juft  mentioned,  wherever  the  king  prefided  in  a 
a  court  of  juftice.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  are 
antiquities  of  this  kind  more  numerous  than  in  this  part  of 
Glamorganfhire.  St.  George's  and  Peterfton  fuper  Elwy  have 
each  of  them  their  caftles,  built  by  Fitzhamon's  knights.  In 
St.  George's  church  there  are  fome  Gothic  monuments. 

The  village  of  Bonvilfton  is  the  next  objeft  of  attention,  which 
has  nothing  more  remarkable  to  attraft,  than  a  well-wooded  view 
3  of 
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of  the  flat,  from  behind  the  hqxifes  on  the  left  fide,  and  fame  of  the 
moft  ornanjental  cottages  lining  the  ftreet,  that  are  to  be  met 
with  any  where. 

Llantrythid  Park  abounds  in  romantic  and  pi(9:urefque  fpots. 
It  is  finely  timbered,  and  its  fylyan  honours  are  unimpaired  by 
the  refpedlable  and  honourably-defcended  proprietor.  The  houie 
was  built,  according  to  a  family  tradition,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  ftory  is  confirmed  by  the  flyle 
of  the  archite(^ure.  The  large  ftone-framed  Gothic  window  of 
the  dining-room  is  twelve  feet  fquare.  The  other  windows  are 
in  general  large,  and  in  the  fame  flyle,  in  the  two  ancient  wings. 
In  addition  to  thefe,  another  fuite  of  rooms  was  built,  fronting 
the  eafl,  clofe  upon  the  churchyard,  as  it  fhould  feem  by  the 
architefture,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Homan  and  Gothic,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  or  foon  after.  The  windows  are  of  flone, 
with  large  lutherns.  The  great  window  of  the  principal  parlour, 
lookJBg  into  the  churchyard,  is  twelve  feet  wide  and  nine  feet 
high.  Another  of  the  fame  room  to  the  fouth  is  nine  feet  fquare, 
and  has  fbme  fine  painted  glafs  ia  it,  with  coats  of  arms,  and 
other  heraldic  and  fplendid  decorations.  This  houfe  is  a  very  fine 
fpeeimen  of  the  tafle  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  its 
building  is  afcribed :  but  the  introduftion  of  tawdry  ornaments 
is  a  puerility  in  architedure,  from  which  the  better  inflrufted 
moderns  muft  totally  diflent. 

The  Aubreys  are  one  of  the  moft  aacient  families  In  this  county, 
and  have  been  pofTeffed  of  this  eflate  for  many  ages.  They  wer« 
diflinguifhed  by  their  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Charles  the 
Firft ;  and  this  place  was  one  of  the  laft  retreats  that  welcomed 
the  difconeerted  fugitives  of  the  party  from  every  quarter  of  the 
ifland.  Both  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  the  tenantry  of 
the  eflate  have  to  regret,  that  Sir  John  Aubrey  is  only  an  occafional 
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vifitor  among  them.  The  property  is  very  conlldefable ;  but  Sir 
John  has  another  large  eftate  in  Buckinghamfhire,  on  which  he 
principally  refides. 

There  is  a  large,  widely -branching  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard, 
not  at  all  decayed,  which  girts  dghteen  feet  fix  inches.  Th« 
graves,  in  this  receptacle  of  the  dead,  are  planted  with  flowers, 
fuch  as  pinks,  carnations,  fweet-williams,  gilliflowers,  and  all 
the  variety  that  the  pious  attentians  of  the  relations  can  procure. 
Some  of  them  are  made  fragrant  with  thyme,  hyffop,  Ibuthernwood, 
rofemary,  and  other  aromatic  produftions.  This  is  a  very  common 
praftice  in  Glamorganfliire ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  never  to  plant  any 
flowers  or  herbs  on  graves,  but  fuch  as  are  fweet-fcented. 

From  Llantrythid  Park  you  come  upon  a  down,  which  opens 
a  fine  profpeA,  though  the  moorilh  common  immediately  below 
rather  disfigures  the  fore-ground.  The  town  of  Cowbridge  in  the 
bottom,  the  hill  and '  church  of  Llanblethian,  with  its  caftle 
beyond,  and  the  boldly  fituated  caftle  of  PenlHne,  altogether 
form  a  fcene  of  much  grandeur.  On  the  left  is  the  village  of 
St.  Hilary,  the  refidence  of  Lhewelin  Trahaern,  Efq.  This 
fituation  almoft  vies  with  Coedrrwglan  in  point  of  boldnefs;  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  rather  more  defended  from  the  elements, 
and  therefore  more  defirable^as  an  abode.  Mr.  Trahaern  is  of  a 
long-eftabliflied  and  well-refpe<5led  family  in  this  county.  I  have 
never  heard  that  he  traces  his  genealogy  to  any  of  the  princes 
whofe  name  he  bears ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be 
inconfiftent  with  his  unaflfedled  good-fenfe,  to  entertain  a  wilh  of 
deriving  fuch  diftindlion  but  from  the  moft  authentic  fburces. 

In  the  year  1091,  the  town  of  Cowbridge  was  encompafled 
with  a  Hone  wall  by  Robert  de  St.  Quintin,  who  afterwards  built 
the  caftle  of  Llanblethian.  It  fhould  therefore  feem  as  if  this 
place  was  part  of  hk  allotment,  and  not  refervcd  by  Robert 
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Fitzhamon,  according  to  Camden's  account.  One  of  the  gates 
remains,  and  is  ornamental  to  the  part  of  the  town  where  it 
ftands.  There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  obfervation  here, 
except  the  frec-fchool,  which  was  endowed  by  Sir  Lhewelin,  or 
LeoUnus,  Jenkins,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  fecrctary 
of  ftate  in  the  reiga  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  not,  as  has 
been  crroneoufly  ftated,  the  founder ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  his 
benevolence  was  probably  directed  to  this  objeft  by  the  recolledlion, 
that  he  had  derived  the  firft  elements  of  his  great  knowledge  from 
this  fource.  He  may,  however,  with  much  propriety  be  confidered 
here  alfo,  as  a  fecond  founder ;  for  it  is  to  him  that  the  young 
men  on  the  foundation  owe,  in  addition  to  a  fmall  annual  flipend 
.while  in  fchool,  the  probability  of  enjoying  confiderable  advantages 
in  Jefus  College,  Oxford,  where  there  are  two  fellowfliips,  twa 
fcholarfhips,  and  an  exhibition,  excluCyely  confined  to  ftiidents 
educated  at»this  fchool.  Its  literary  reputation  has  kept  pace  with 
its  academical  advantages,  under  a  fucceffion  of  able  ^mafters.  It  is 
at  this  time  under  the  government  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams, 
Prebendary  of  Llandaffi  whofe  name  I  have  had  occafion  to 
mention  in  another  place,  on  a  fubjedl  fo  perfonal  to  myfelf,  as 
not  to  admit  of  my  enlarging  here  on  the  prefent  charadler  of  the 
fchool.  There  is  alfo  a  very  good  fdiool  for  reading,  writing,  and 
accomptsj  fo  that  I  queftion  whether  there  be  any  town  in 
Great  Britain,  better  provided,  in  proportion  to  its'  extent,  with 
the  means  of  inflruilion,  both  vernacular  and  fcholaflic. 
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The  road  from  Cowbridge  to  St.  Mary  Church  is  through  fbmc 
of  the  prettieft,  moft  woody,  and  pwfturefque  country,  to  be  found 
in  the  cultivated  part  of  Gkmorganlhire.  The  village  itfelf 
contains  nothing  remarkable :  but  therej  is,  in  a  beautiful  field 
very  near  it,  a  caftle  that  challenges  the  admiration  berth  of  the 
antiquary  and  architcA.  Whether  confidered  with  a  reference 
'to  the  national  events  that  are  fiippofed  to  have  taken  place 
'there,  or  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fine  arts,  it  merits  much  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Its  Welfh  and  Norman 
(ftcfig^itions  are  convertible,  and  muft  in  Englilh  betranflated  into 
«•  Fair  meadow."  The  princes  Lhewelin  and  Conan  ap  Sitfylht, 
Grufiyth  ap  Lhewdin,  and  Robert  ap  Sitfylht,  were  fucceffiveiy 
lords  of  this  caftle :  and  the  Cecils,  Earls  of  Exeter  and  of  Salisbury, 
are  lineally  defcended  from  the  Sitfylhts  of  this  place.  The  flirname 
is  corrupted  or  anglicized  into  Cecil. 

It  is  rather  a  fmgular  circumflance,  that  Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht, 
Prince  of  South  Wales  by  hereditary  right  of  his  wife,  and  of 
Hotth  Wales,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  by  what  right,  fhould  keep  his 
court,  at  leaft  very  frequently,  at  this  place,  which  was  in  another 
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pl:lncipallty^  that  of  plamorgan ;  where  he  was  only  the  fubjedl 
of  a  prince  lefs  powerful  thaii  himfelf.  An  old  Welfli  adage  fays, 
that  the  man  privileges  the  place,  but  place  does  not  privilege 
the  man.  But  probably  this  was  uinderflood  only  in  a  mofaU 
and  not  in  a  legal  or  jurisprudential  fenfe.  It  is  to  this  day  a 
popular  tradition  in  Glamorganlhire,  that  this  place  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  kings :  but  no  perfon  ever  lived  here,  excepting 
Lhewelin  ap  Sitfylht  and  his  brothers,  together  with  his  fon 
Gruflyth  probably  for  fome  time,  who  in  any  proper  fenfq  of  the 
word  could  have  been  called  a  king. 

The  defcent  of  the  noble  families  juft  mentioned  from  the 
Welfh  princes  is  thus  deduced :  Lhewelin,  Conan,  and  Robert  ap 
Sitfylht,  were  brothers,  and  fticceffively  refided  in  this  ca;ftle,  the 
inheritance  of  which  defcended  to  Sir  James  Sitiylht,  the  fon  of 
Robert.  Sir  James  took  part  with  the  Emprefs  Maud,  and  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Wallingford  Caftl&,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
King  Stephen.  He  left  a  fon  and  heir  iix  the  perfon  of  John. 
Sitfylht,  who  was  taken, pjiibner  .at  the  fiege. of  Lincoln,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  fame  reign.  His  fon  was  named 
Euffcace,  and  married  Sir  Walter  Pembridge's  daughter,  by  whom 
he  had  Sir  Baldwin  Sitfylht,  who  was  knighted  by  King  Henry 
the  Second,  but  was  flain  at  the  fiege  of  Cardiff  Caftle,  duririg 
his  father's  life-time.  This  Sir  Baldwin  was  married  twice.  His 
eldefl  fon  was  Gerald  Sitfylht,  whofe  heir  was  Robert  Sitfylht.  The 
next  in  defcent  was  James  Sitfylht,  who  was  fucceeded  by  Gerald, 
the  eldeft  fon  living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  Gerald  Sitfylht 
was  married  four  times.  His  eldeft  ibji  by  the  firfl  wife  was  John 
Sitfylht,  who  was  fucceeded  by  the  valiant  snd  renowned  Sir 
John  Sitfylht,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Thind.  His  right  to 
,4;he  family  arms  was  folemnly  adjudged,  in  confequence  of  a 
vehement  controverfy,  as  lineally  defqendoiirom  James  Sitfylht, 
I  who 
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Tvho  fell  during  the  fiege  of  Wallingford  Caftle  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen.  He  had  a  fon  and  heir  named  John,  who  died  in 
bis  Ufe-time,  leaving  behind  him  a  fon  called  Thomas  Sitiylht, 
-who  fucceeded  his  grandfather  Sir  John  Sitfylht.  Next  came 
Hidhard ;  then  Philip  Sitfylht,  wbofe  eldeft  fon  was  Philip,  and 
his  younger,  David  Sitfylht,  from  whom  are  dafcended  the  prelent 
Earls  of  Exeter  and  Salifbury,  which  titles  relpeftively  originate 
with  the  two  fons  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  as  Iprung  from  the  elder  branch  of  Lord 
Burleigh's  family,  is  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Welfli  line  of  Sitfylht.  Such  circumftances  are  curious  and 
worth  mentioning.  They  might,  indeed,  have  danger  in  them, 
where  the  claims  of  genealogy  are  held  paramount  to  every  other 
confideration.  But  the  royal  honours  of  the  Sitfylhts  have  long 
fince  faded,  though  their  nobility  remains  frelh  and  untainted. 
The  Britilh  fceptre,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  hiftory,  was 
alternately  wrefted  by  conquerors,  and  recovered  by  hereditary 
claimants ;  now  the  plea  of  conqueft  and  the  dilputes  of  pedigree 
are  all  abforbed  in  that  fubftantial  tenure,  by  which  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning  family; 
a  choice  not  announced  by  a  tumultuary  fliow  of  hands  or  fhout 
of  voices,  but  refulting  from  the  folemn  decifion  of  an  aflembled 
legiflature.  This  has  made  us  an  united  people,  has  broken  the 
fpring  of  civil  wars,  and  eradicated  every  fibre  of  hazardous 
ambition  from  men's  breafts. 

The  caftle,  which  has  given  rife  to  the  foregoing  inveftigation, 
was  fold  by  one  of  Robert  ap  Sitfylht's  defcendants  to  Sir  Philip 
Baflet,  lord  of  St.  Hilary:  but  how  long  either  St.  Hilary  or  that 
caftle  remained  in  the  family  of  the  purchafer,  or  when  they 
came  to  the  Edmondes's,  from  whom  the  prefent  proprietor 
derived  St.  Hilary  by  marriage,  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain. 

There 
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There  is  ftill  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Baflets  ia 
Glamorgan,  that  the  firft  draught  of  Magna  Charta  was  drawn- 
up  at  this  caftle  by  Sir  Philip  Baflet.  Yet  this  is  in  general 
thought  to  be  improbable ;  for  Sir  Philip  Baflet,  lord  of  St.  Hilary, 
who  bought  this  eftate,  was  indeed  lord  chief  juftice  of  England, 
and  in  that  capacity  might  well  be  fappofed  to  have  been  confulted 
on  any  great  ads  of  legiflation ;  but  he  lived  too  late  to  have  any 
fuppofeable  concern  in  modelling,  the  enadlments  of  Magna 
Charta,  Neither  do  there  appear  to  be  any  reafbnable  grounds  for 
imagining,  that  Magna  Charta  fhould  have  been  drawn  up  by  any 
one  of  the  Sitlylht  family.  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  it  is  of 
no  great  confequence  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe ;  yet  ftill  fuch 
ancient  and  eftablifhed  traditions  are  worth  an  inquiry,  minute,, 
indeed,  but  rendered  pleafmg  by  the  recoUeAion,  that  in  general 
there  is  fome  truth  to  be  found  at  the  bottom,  the  inveftigation 
of -which  brings  out  latent  fads  of  hiftory  and  interefting  fketches. 
of  biography.  In  the  prefent  cafe»  one  of  the  Baflet!s  might 
have  been  concerned  in.  the  framing  of  this  important  inftrument, 
though  before  the  time  of  Sir  Philip  Baflet.  But  it  is  neccflary  I 
fliouM'  jMTOceed  to  the  architedural  charader  and  Angularities  of 
this  place. 

A  family,  bearing  a  flirname  of  the  fame  import  witL  Hog  in 
Englilh,  had  hereditarily  for  many  generations  poflTeflied  and 
worked  fome  freeftone  quarries  near  the  moutk  of  Ogmore  river. 
Two  brothers  of  this  family,  Richard  and  William,  worked  thofe 
quarries  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They  were  young.  men>  and,  unfortunately,  each  of 
them  became  enamoured  of  the  fame  young  woman.  This 
occafioned  mutual  jealoufies  between  them,  which  at  laft  ended 
in  a  virulent  and  inexplicable  quarrel,  fo  that  they  both  folemnly 
fwore  never  to  fpeafc.  the  one  to   the  other,  ,  They  however 
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continued  to  work  at  the  quarry  as  ufual ;  and  whenever  one  of 
tl*fcm  wanted  tlie  affiftance  of  the  other  to  lift  or  move  a  large 
ftone,  or  for  any  other  of  thofe  purpofes  that  occafionally  occurred 
in  the  progrefs  of  their  bufmefs,  he  beckoned,  or  made  fome  fign. 
The  mifunderftanding  went  on  thus  for  fome  time :  but  the 
young  woman  having  been  informed  of  the  fituation  in  which 
things  flood  between  the  brothers,  vowed  on  her  part  never  to 
admit  either  of  their  addrefl«s.  This  refolution,  and  the  unnatural 
terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his  brother,  threw  Richard  into  a 
deep  melancholy.  Soon  afterwards  he  lefl  the  country,  and  went 
no  one  knew  whither.  For  a  long  period  he  was  not  heard  of; 
but  after  the  lapfe  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  returned  to 
Gknlorganfliire,  having  been  in  London,  Paris,  feveral  parts  of 
ttaly,  and  probably  over  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  continent, 
Working  at  his  trade  of  a  ftonecutteir,  or  freeftone  mafon.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  travels  he  had  aiEduoufly  applied  himfelf  to  the 
^udy  of  architefture  and  fcidpture  in  their  various  branches,  in 
each  of  which  arts  he  acquired  a  very  confiderable  proficiency. 
On  his  return,  he  found  that  his  brother  had  lefb  the  family 
quarry,  and  had  difcoyered  the  freeftone  quarries  of  Bridgend, 
where  he  had  fettled.  Richard  therefore  entered  upon  the  old 
quarries,  and  worked  at  them.  The  fuperior  manner  in  which 
he  executed  his  work  aittradred  the  notice  of  the  gentry,  who 
refided  in  this  part  of  Glamorganihire ;  and  Richard  Baflet  of  this 
j4ace  employed  him  to  do  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  ftonework 
belonging  to  his  chapel  at  the  eaflle,  the  frontifpiece  of  whidhi 
he  executed  with  his  own  freeftone  in  the  Ionic  order.  It  has 
over  its  entrance  the  arms  of  the  Baflet  family  carved  in  flone, 
with  the  Welfh  motto  frgnifyiilg,  "  Better  death  than  difgiace," 
in  emboffed  or  relieved  letters,  and  over  it  the  date,  1586.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  to  execute  the  porch,  which  is  of  Dundery 
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frceftone,  near  Brlftol.  This  is  a  fine  and  very  ornamental  fpectmen 
of  Greek  architcifture,  three  ftories  high,  confifting  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Coririthian,  and  over  thefe  a  fufficiently  elegant  attic 
ftory.  The  capitals  of  the  columns,  intaglios,  and  other  fculptures, 
are  finiflied  in  a  very  mafterly  manner.  Over  the  arch  of  the 
entrance  are  the  family  arms  in  very  light  and  bold  relief.  In  the 
intercolumniations  of  the  fecoiid  or  Ionic  ftory,  and  dado  of  the 
pedeftais,  are  three  tablets  with  the  following  infcriptions  on 
them: 


SAY  COWLDST  THOU  E 
VEX  FYND.OR  EVER  HEA 
RE  OR  SEE:  A  WORLDLY  WRET 
CHE  OR  COWARD  PROVE 


A  FAYTHFUL  FRYNDE 
TO  BE.  RYCHARDE 
BASSET.  HAVING  TO  WYFE 
KATHARINE  DOUGHTER  TO 


StR  THOMAS   lOHNS  KNIGHT 
BWYLT  THIS  POBCHE  WITH 
THE  CHYMNYE  TIINNES  IN  ANNO  (600. 
HIS  YERES  65.    HIS  WYFE  55. 


The  whole  is  in  a  very  gracefbl  ftyle,  and  much  fuperior  to  the 
earlieft  examples  of  Greek  arid  Roman  architedlure  in  England, 
where  thofe  principles  of  the  art  appear  to  have  been  firft 
introduced  about  this  time.  There  is  here,  however,  a  fmgle 
trait  of  Gothicifm.  The  arches  of  the  entrances  to  the  chapel 
and  porch  are  pointed  ellipfes,  or,  as  workmen  term  it,  the  ox-eye 
arch. 

Thefe  anecdotes  of  Richard  and  William,  of  the  porch  and  its 
architeft,  though  only  traditional,  there  is  good  realbn  to  confider' 
as  true.  I  had  them  from  Mr.  Edward  Williams ;  and  he  derived 
his  information, "  many  years  ago,  from  William  and  Richard 
Roberts,  freeftone  mafons  of  Bridgend  quarries,  who  were,  as  they 
affured  him,  defcendants  of  William,  whofe  pofterity,  down  to 
the  prefent  age,  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  freeftone  quarries  at 
Bridgend,  and  have  worked  them.  Thomas  Roberts,  the  laft  of 
this  family,  who  was  alfo  of  the  trade,  died  about  the  year  1787. 

I  ftiould' think  it  neceflary  to  apologize  for  my  prolixity  on 
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this  fubjedl,  were  it  not  that  thefc  fads,  hitherto  unknown  or 
unnoticed  in  the  hiftory  of  architefture,  go  near  to  invaUdate 
feme  very  ftubborn  opinions.  And  left  it  Ihould  be  thought  that 
mere  traditional  aflertion,  coming  from  perfons  who  might  think, 
to  derive  honour  from  the  tale,  is  mfufficient  to  fhake  more  grave 
and  learned  authority,  I  fliall  take  the  liberty  of  premifmg,  that 
the  inference  I  deduce  from  Mr.  Edward  Williams's  informi^^ion 
is  fufficiently  maintained  by  the  unqueftionable  evidence  of  the 
date,  though  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  narrative  fliould  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Inigo  Jones,  in  the  time  of  James  the  Firft,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  man  who  introduced  the  Greek  and  Roman  architedlure . 
into  this  ifland.  In  the  temple  of  Britifh  worthies  at  Stow,  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham's  feat,  there  is  a  buft  of  this,  diftinguiflied 
artift,  with  the  following  infcriptibn  under  it :  "  Ignatius  Jones,, 
who^  to  adorn  his  country,  introduced  and  rivalled  the  Greek,  and 
Koman  architedlure."  But  Inigo  Jones  never  executed  any  thing-: 
in  archite^ure,  at  leaft  in  England,  till  the  reign  of  James  the 
Firft :  yet  this  porch  was  completed  three  years  before  the  deatb 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;.  and  the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  when  this 
great  reprefentative  of  England  in  one  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  in  another,  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Of  courfe  he  could  not  be  the  introducer  of  Greek  and  Roman 
architefture  into  this  ifland,  though  he  certainly  was  its  very 
great  improver.  Old  Soraerfet  Houfe  was  the  earlieft  fpecimen  that 
ever  came  to  my  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  archite6lure  in 
England  ;  and  I  am  only  able  to  fpeak  of  that  from  the  recoUeftion 
of  plates,  which  are  not  now  at  hand.  It  was  taken  dawn  about 
the  year  1775.  It  was  built  by  the  Protedor  Duke  of  Somerfet, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  demolition  of 
churches  and  religious  houfes  to  furnilh  materials  for  this  palace, 
3  loft 
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ioll:  the  Duke  much  of  his  popularity,  and  involved  him  in  the 
fufpicion  of  a  ftronger  partiality  for  a  fine  houfe,  than  was 
confiflent  with  the  decencies  of  religion,  or  a  due  refpeeS  for  the 
facred  refting-places  of  the  dead.  I  have  read  fomewhere,  though 
my  recoUedlion  does  not  ferve  to  quote  the  author,  that  it  was 
executed  by  Italian  artifts  or  archite<5ls.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  Richard  above  mentioned,  when  he  left 
Glamorganlhire,  came  to  London,  and  might  have  worked  as  a 
journeyman  at  the  building  of  Somerfet  Houfe,  where  of  courfe 
he  .would  firft  become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  Greek 
and  Roman  archite(3:ure.  The  time  when  he  muft  have  left 
Glamorganfhire  correfponds  perfeAly  with  the  time  when  Old 
Somerfet  Houfe  was  built.  Should  there  be  no  reafon  to  queftion 
the  probability  of  his  being  thus  employed,  we  may  further 
conjecture,  that  he  might  have  gone  over  to  Italy,  or  fome  other 
part  of  the  continent,  with  a  party  of  the  Italian  workmen  who 
were  on  their  return  home  after  Somerfet  Houfe  had  been  finilhed. 
But  whoever  introduced  the  Greek  and  Roman  architedlure  into 
England,  it  was  this  Richard,  or  at  leaft  the  architecfl  of  the 
porch  in  queftion,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  that  brought  it  into 
Wales.  I  believe  that  there  was  nothing  in  Somerfet  Houfe  equal 
in  delicacy  of  fculpturc  to  this  porch.  It  was  of  two  ftories,  if 
my  memory  is  accurate,  for  I  have  not  an  immediate  reference 
to  the  prints;  the  lower  was  Doric,  the  upper  of  the  Ionic  order; 
and  there  was  not  much  fculpture.  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Orford, 
confiders  John  of  Padua,  or  Holbein,  as  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
beginning  the  reformation  in  building :  and  he  infers,  from  the 
penfion  of  the  former  being  renewed  in  the  third  year  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  that  he  owed  it  to  the  Protedlor,  and  was  the  architect 
of  his  palace.  All  therefore  that  can  be  meant  by  the  infcription 
at  Stow  is,   that  Inigo  Jones  was  the  firft  who  pradlifed  the 
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unmixed  Grecian,  and  therefore  be  only  could  be  faid  to  have 
introduced  it  in  its  perfeiftion,  and  to  have  rivalled  it.  This 
indeed  was  probable ;  for  all  inrjovations  require  time  to  gain 
^roiuid :  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  Somerfet  Houfe  was  a 
compound  of  Grecian  and  Gothic,  and  thefefore,  though  a 
fpecimen  of  the  new  tafte,  was  more  unclaffical  than  the  old  in 
its  beft  and  pureffc  manner.  But  the  porch  of  this  caftle,  and 
frontifpiece  of  the  chapel,  with  the  exception  of  one  infringement, 
are  as  chafte  and  exadl,  though  on  a  comparatively  fmall  fcale, 
as  the  mofl:  fplendid  of  Inigo's  defigns ;  who  himfelf  indeed,  as  in 
the  inftance  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  occiafionally  blended  the  two 
incongruous  ftyles.  Whether  therefore  the  name  of  the  architedl 
and  his  origin  be  as  I  have  ftated  or  not,  whether  he  learnt  his 
art  at  the  birilding  of  Somerfet  Houfe,  in  Italy,  or  elfewhere, 
•the  dates  of  1586  and  1600  prove  Wales  to  have  poflefled  a 
fpecimen  of  regular  architedture  before  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones, 
probably  one  of  the  earlieft  in  Great-  Britain,  and  certainly  more 
perfect  than  that  of  Somerfet  Houfe.  Should  thefe  unmethodized, 
and  probably  'mcor>re&.  remarks,  obtain  for  this  porch  a  notice  it 
has  not  yet  received,  from  fome  better-informed  amateur,  or  fome 
pra(ftitioner  of  the  art,  I  fliall  confider  myfelf  as  having  done  fome 
fervice,  more  than  equal  to  the  tedioufnefs  I  have  beftowed  on 
my  reader,  by  a  prolix  detail  of  provincial  tradition. 

The  houfe  is  large  and  ancient ;  all  of  it  but  the  porch  and  the 
entrance  into  the  chapel,  in  that  ftyle  of  Gothic  architefture  that 
chiefly  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  has  clofe  by  it  a  very  large  barn  of  equal  antiquity. 
The  arches  of  its  doors  are  highly  pointed  in  a  very  old  ftyle.  It 
is  on  this  farm,  and  in  this  houfe,  that  Mr.  David  Edwards  the 
bridge-builder  refides.  Here  was  the  lall  congrefs  of  Bards, 
according  to  the  precife  laws  of  their  ancient  inftitution,  in  the 
feventeenth  century. 

Lhancarvan 
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Lhancarvan  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Caradpc  the 
hiftorian,  from  whofe  authority  a  considerable  part  of  the  hiftorical 
matter  in  thefe  volumes  is  derived.  He  wrote  the  hiftorj  of 
Cambria,  from  the,  abdication  of  Cadwallader  to- his  own  time. 
Of  this  work  there  were  feveral  copies  preferved  in  the  abbeys  of 
Conway  and  Yftradfflur,  which  generally  agreed  in  matter,  but 
differed  in  phrafeology  and  the  period  of  their  terminations.  Thia 
apparent  variance  may  be  reconciled  by  fuppofing,  that  fuch 
copies  were  fo  many  different  editions  written  by  him  and 
diflributed  in  the  qourfe  of  his  life,  which  terminated,  according 
to  fome  accounts,  in  the  year  1 156.  But  probably  the  time  of  his 
death  is  merely  taken  for  granted,  becaufe  he  ended  his  .collections 
with  that  year.  One  of  his  works,  printed  in  the  Welfh 
Archaeology,  comes  down  to  the  year  1 196.  But  David  Powel, 
who  corredled^  augmented,  and  continued,  Humphrey  Lhuyd's 
tranflation,  accounts-  for  this  circumftance  by  informing  us,  that 
thefe  fuccefEons  and  adts  of  the  Britifh  princes  were  afterwards 
augmented  yearly,  and  compared  together  every  third  year,  by 
the  Bard  in  his  progrefs  from  one  abbey  to  the  other,  at  the  time 
of  their  triennial  vifitation.  This  fpecies  of  regifter  was  continued 
in  thofe  abbeys  till  the  year  1280,  two  years  before  the  death  of 
the  lafl  Lhewelin.  There  is  another  copy  extant  which  contains 
the  whole  down  to  this  latefl  period,  but  ftill  without  diftindion 
of  Caradoc  from  the  hand  of  his  eontinuator.  In  David  Powel's 
time,  which  was  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  were  at  leaft  one 
hundred  copies  difperfcd  over  Wales  :  and  when  we  confider  that 
all  thefe  agreed  in  every  thing  but  in  form  and  literal  phrafci  and 
that  Humphrey  L-huyd  inferted  what  was  defe6live>  and  corrected 
what  was  difcordant,  from^  the  authorities  of  Matthew  Paris  and 
Nicholas  Trivet,  we  may  reafonably  believe  that  the  prefent 
tranflation,  i;mproved  as  it  is  from  records  and  authors  confliked 
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by  David  Powel,  forms  a  fufiiciently  authentic  compendium  of 
Welfli  antiquities.  There  was  anciently  a  monaflery  at  Lhancarvan, 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  Cadock,  fon  to 
Prince  Brechan. 

The  village  of  Fiemingftone  derives  its  name  not  from  the 
colony  of  Flemings  on  the  coaft,  but  from  the  family  of  Fleming, 
who  pofTeiTed  the  caftle  and  lordfhip  of  St.  George's  under  Robert 
Fitzhamon.  There  are  flill  fome  remains  of  a  caftle  adjoining 
the  churchyard,  fome  parts  of  which  are  ftill  ufed  for  pufpofes 
conne<fled  with  hufbandry :  and  the  marks  of  antiquity  about  this 
and  all  the  neighbouring  villages  are  continually  recurring  in  the 
pointed  forms  of  door- ways  and  windows.  In  this  village  lives 
Mr.  Edward  Williams ;  a  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  the  world 
more  fervice,  than  the  world  feems  willing  either  to  receive  or  ta 
return.  He  ftands  unrecommended  by  external  rank  in  fociety ; 
yet  are  his  mental  powers  of  a  fuperior  order.  He  is  beft  known 
to  the  Englifli  public,  by  two  volumes  of  poems,  highly  meritorious, 
confidering  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  were  compofed : 
but  his  beft  claims  to  diftindion  are  founded  on  his  knowledge  as 
an  antiquarian,  profound  and  fagacious  in  every  thing  curious 
relating  to  the  cuftoms,  manners,  and  hiftpry,  of  his  native 
principality.  He  was  very  unhealthy  while  a  child,  and  has 
continued  fo  through  life ;  a  misfortune  that  frequently  attends 
more  than  ordinary  expanfion  of  inteUedl.  It  was  thought  ufeleis 
to  put  fo  unpromifing  a  boy  to  fchool,  where  his  three  brothers 
were  kept  for  many  years.  He  learned  the  alphabet  by  feeing  his 
father  infcribe  grave-ftones.  His  propenfity  to  poetry  appeared 
at  an  early  age ;  for  his  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  good 
education,  taught  him  to  read ;.  but  could  never  perfuade  him  to 
learn  from  any  other  book,  except  a  volume  of  fongs,  entitled, 
"  The  Vocal  Mifcellany,"  to  which  his  fancy  appears  to  Jiave 

been 
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Been  dire<Sed  by  his  mother's  agreeable  Tinging.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  1747.  At  that  time  there  were  no  bookfellers  in 
Wales,  and  confequently  none  but  Welfti  books  to  be  bought, 
which  were  ibid  by  itinerants.  His  mother's  library  confifted  of 
the  Bible,  fome  of  Pope's  works,  Lintot's  Mifcellany,  Steele's 
Mifcellany,  Randolph's  poems,  Milton's  poetical  works,  a  few 
volumes  of  the  Spe<3:a-tor,  Tatler,  and  Guardian,  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  and  Golding's  Tranflation 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  in  the  black  letter,  with  two  or  three 
books  of  arithmetic.  This  refpedlable  parefnt  alfo  taught' him 
writing,  and  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  fomething  of 
mufic.  His  firft'  attempts  in  poetry  were  WeMh,  though  Englifh 
was  the  language  of  his  father's  houfe.  He  worked  at  his  father's 
trade  of  mafonry  from  the  time  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  but 
never  affociated  with  the  children  of  his  neighbourhood,  or  joined 
in  their  amufements.  He  returned  every  night  to  his  mother's 
firefide,  where  he  talked  or  read  with  her.  If  ever  he  walked  out, 
it  was  alone,  in  unfrequented  places;  He  was  penfive,  melancholy, 
and  very  ftupid  in  all  but  his  mother's  eftimation ;  and  his 
eheerfulneis,  when  it  occurred,  was  wild  and  extravagant.  His 
mother  died  in  1770,  and  he  could  no  longer  be  happy  at  home. 
He  rambled  for  Ibme  years  over  a  great  part  of  England  and  Wales. 
During  that  time,  he  chiefly  ftudied  architedture,  and  ojtfher 
fciences  appertaining  to  his  trade,  and  compofed  Englifh  poetry 
at  his  leifure  hours.  In  1777,  he  returned  into  Glamorganfhire, 
and  has  ever  lince  exerciied  the  humble  occupation  to  which  he 
was  originally  deftined;  His  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  the 
Fi-ench  revolution,  at  a  time  when  it  prefented  profpedis  to  the 
warm-hearted,  which  are  for  ever  fliut  out  by  rapine,  injuftice, 
and  tyranny,  created  him  many  enemies  before  the  extinction  of 
party:  but  this  can  no  longer  operate  to  his  prejudice,  as  events 
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have  convinced  him,  in  common  with  moll  other  men,  whofe 
pride  does  not  ftand  in  the  way  of  their  convidlion,  that  a  mixed 
conftitution,  if  not  theoretically  the  moft  perfed,  is  practically 
the  moft  conducive  to  all  the  worthy  and  attainable  ends  of- 
government.  But  his  chara<3:er  perhaps  is  not  fufficiently 
accommodating,  to  promote  his  advancement  in  life.  As  an 
example  of  a  certain  pertinacity,  which  is  apt  to  accompany 
talents,  he  had  in  early  life  a  habit  of  making  refolutions,  which 
he  has  never  brokeii  in  a  fingle  inftance,  though  in  many  cafes 
he  has  lamented  their  inconvenience  or  abfurdity.  Many  of  them 
however  were,  under  his  circumftances,  wife.  I  fhall  juft  mention 
one  or  two  of  his  ,beft  and  worft.  He  knew  that  his  talent  for 
ibng-vvriting  would  procure  him  many  preffing  invitations  to  join 
the  pot-companionfhips  of  perfons  in  his  own  humble  fphere. 
He  faw  the  incongruoufnefs  of  fuch  fociety  with  his  puriuits  and 
inclinations :  he  therefore  made  a  refolution  never  to  lit  down 
in  any  public  tap-room.  A  confirmed  habit  of  uncommon 
abftemioufnefs  foon  rendered  this  precaution  unnecellary  to 
fobriety ;  fo  that  he  makes  no  objection  to  an  appointment  of 
bulinefs  at  fuch  places,  if  it  fuits  the  convenience  of  the  parties ; 
he  is  willing  to  ftay  one  or  two  hours,  or  as  long  as  the  affair  to 
be  negociated  may  require ;  but  always  in  a  ftanding  pofture.  In 
early  life  he  was  frequently  invited  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  took  a  pleafurc  in  hearing  him  recite  his  poetry: 
but  he  conceived  himfelf  to  be  treated  with  lefs  refpeft  than  other 
guefts,  and  made  a  refolution  never  again  to  repeat  his  own 
yerfes-  He  has  often  offended  thofe>  who  were  difpofed  to  be 
his  patrons,  by  the  refufal ;  but  is  generally  willing  to  lend  his 
unpublilhed  manufcripts,  though  at  the  rilk  of  lofing  them.  He 
thotjght  his  family  unkind  at  his  entrance  into  life,  and  made  a 
refolution  never  to  enter  the  houfc  of  a  relation :  but  he  has 
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forgotten  all  animofity,  and  converfes  with  his  kindred  in  the 
moft  friendly  manner  on  the  outfide  of  their  own  doors.  On  a 
review  of  his  refolutions  at  large,  he  found  the  inqonveniencies  to 
overbalance  the  benefits :  he  therefore,  without  abrogating  what 
he  had  already  formed,  made  the  wifeft  refolution  of  his  life ; 
never  to  make  any  more  refolutions :  and  he  has  obferved  this  laft 
as  inflexibly  as  any  of  the  reft.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
his  talents,  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion,  have  been  buried  where 
they  could  not  poffibly  emerge  from  their  obfcurity.  Had  they 
been  noticed  in  early  life,  the  public  would  probably  have  gained 
an  eminent  archite.dl  or  fculptor,  without  lofing  a  valuable 
antiquarian.  As  it  is,  there  are  few  better  judges  either  of  defiga 
or  execution  in  architedlure.  For  fbme  time  paft,  he  has  been 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  coUeding  materials  for 
a  ftatiftical  account  of  the  principality,  or  at  leaft  of  South  Wales. 
I  heard  of  him  at  the  houfes  of  the  moft  intelligent  and  enlightened 
gentlenien  in  Cardiganfliire,  through  which  he  had  travelled; 
and  they  all  concurred  in  a  moft  honourable  teftimony  to  the 
iimplicity  of  his  manners  and  the  extent  of  his  qualifications,  I 
am  forry  to  fay  that  the  proverb  of  a  prophet  in  his  own  country 
is  but  too  much  verified  in  him ;  for  while  Mr.  Williams  the 
antiquarian  is  mentioned  elfewhere  with  the  refpedl  due  to  the 
attainments,  without  the  eftate,  of  a  gentleman,  there  are  few  in 
Glamorganlhire  who  know  him  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Ned  Williams  the  ftonecuttef.  Indeed,  he  has  to  complain  of 
injuftice  as  well .  as  negledl  from  fome  perfons,  who  have  made 
him  not  the  flighteft  recompence  for  the  difcovery  of  very 
valuable  quarries  on  their  eftates :  and  fuch  conduct  is  impolitic 
as  well  as  mercenary,  becaufe  it  has  excited  in  him  an  angty 
difpofition  to  withhold  the  remainder  of  his  knowledge  on  that 
fubjeft.     This  part  of  Glamorganfhire  abounds  with  very  fine 
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marble,  many  beautiful  fpecimens  of  which  he  poflefTes,  that  take- 
a  very  high  polifli.     He  is  married,  and  has  feveral  children. 

The  village  of  St.  Athan's  derives  its  name  from  a  faint,  who- 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.     He  was  the  founder 
of  a  church,  to  which  h<:  returned,  after  an  abfence  of  fome  years,, 
and  was  buried  here.     The  caftle  was  buil^in  the  year  1091,  the 
date  of  the  great  revolution,  and  all  its  dependent  antiquities,  by 
Roger  Bcrclos,  who  divided  his  lands  with  the  original  proprietor 
of  the  whok,  and  out  of  his  referved  moiety  gave  fiibfiftence  to- 
other  families,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  eftates  upon  the 
Norman  ufurpation.     Such  liberality  and  feeling,  in  an  age  when, 
thofe  virtues  were  little  known  or  underftood,  prove  that  Roger 
Bcrclos  was  defigned   for   fomething   better  than  a  conqueror. 
This  caftle  ftands  on  the  edge  of  an  extcnfive  flat,  and  overlooks 
one  of  thofe  remarkable  fmkings  in  the  ground,  that  have  been 
noticed  in   a  preceding  chapter.     A  fmall  rivulet  runs  through 
the  bottom,  giving  an  intereft  to  this  fmgular  recefs,  which  is^ 
tolerably  well  wooded,  confidering  its  vicinity  to  the  fea.     The 
ruin  is  rather  pifturefque.     A  cottage  eredled  within  its  walls  has 
lately  fallen  to  the  ground,  owing  to  the  fuperftitious  fears  of  the 
vulgar,  though  it  has  been  offered  rent-free  to  any-  poor  family 
who  would  inhabit  there.     A  very  luxuriant  wild-fig-tree  grows 
out  of  the  cement,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  compofed;  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  much  that  tree  afFeds  fuch  fituations,  arid 
that  even  in  the  moft  expofed  afpefts.     This  circumftance  feems 
to  hold  out  a  probability,   that  the  tender  Turkey  fig  might  be 
propagated  with  more  certainty  and  fuccefs,  by  grafting  it  on  this 
fort  of  wild  fig.    Perhaps  this  wilding  might  be  originally  produced 
from  the  feed  of  the  cultivated  fig,  planted  by  the  Norman  lords 
jn  their  gardens.     The  trunk   of  the   ivy,  that  encompafles  the 
northern  part  of  this  caftle,  is  of  an  uncommon  fubftance.     It  at 
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leaft  girts  five  feet,  and  in  fome  years  yields  large  quantities  of 
gum. 

From  this  fpot  there  is  a  very  advantageous  view  of  Fonmore 
Caftle,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  thofc 
parcelled  out  to  the  Norman  intruders.  Colonel  John  Jones, 
who  figned  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  the  Firft,  who  took 
his  feat  in  the  council  of  flate  on  the  commencement  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  died  on  the  fcafFold  among  the  regicides  at 
the  reftoration,  was  the  pofTeiTor  of  this  caftle,  and  from  him  the 
prefent  owner  is  defcended.  It  is  probably  the  moft  extenfive 
and  auguft  of  the  inhabited  caftles  in  Wales.  The  kitchen 
belonging  to  this  caftle  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom. 
There  is  here  perhaps  the  fineft  portrait  extant  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

On  the  fea  ihore  near  this  place  are  the  two  ifles  of  Barry  and 
Scilly,  with  the  Flat-holm  and  the  Steep,  of  which  Drayton 
fpeaks  thus : 

Gf  all  the  inland  ifles  her  fovereign  Severn  keeps, 
That  bathe  their  amorous  breafts  within  her  fecret  deeps 
(To  love  her  Barry  much  and  Scilly  though  {he  feem, 
The  Flat-holm  and  the  Steep  as  likcwife  to  elleem), 
This  nobleft  Britifli  nymph  yet  likes  her  Lundy  heft, 
And  to  great  Neptune's  grace  prefers  before  the  reft. 

In  Camden's  Britannia  there  is  the  following  paiTage:  "  In  a 
rock  of  the  ifland  of  Barry,  in  Glamorganftiire,  there  is  a  narrow 
chink  or  cleft,  to  which  if  you  put  your  ear,  you  Ihall  perceive 
all  fuch  fort  of  noiles,  as^  you  may  fancy  fmiths  at  work  under 
ground ;  ftrokes  of  hammers,  blowing  of  bellows,  grinding  of 
tools."  The  accurate  and  judicious  Camden,  however,  borrows 
this  ftory  from  Girald,  without  giving  it  much  credit,  as  he  could 
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not  perceive  any  fuch  effeds  in  his  own  time,  nor  could  he  find 
that  any  credible  perfon  had  ever  been  ear-witnefs  to  them, 
though  the  tradition  was  univerfally  prevalent.  He  thinks. 
Indeed,  that  the  place  is  miftaken,  as  fimilar  noifcs  have  been 
dcfcribed  along  the  weftern  part  of  the  coaft.  But  after  all, 
fuppofmg  it  to  be  fo',  there  is  nothing  extraordinary;  and  probably 
fuch  phenomena  are  frequent  along  a  rocky  and  continually 
perforated  coaft,  and  are  little  noticed  except  on  fpots,  where  the 
prodigies  of  wild  and  romantic  fancy  are  called  in  to  point  the 
tale  of  fuperftition.  It  requires  but  a  moderate  ftretch  of 
imagination  to  create  this  Cyclopean  imagery,  when  the  fea  at 
high  tides  is  often  in  poffeffion  of  cavities,  under  the  feet  of  the 
ftranger,  and  what  we  may  call  its  ordinary  tone  of  voice  is  both 
modified  and  magnified  by  confinement  and  repercuffion. 

Tbefe  two  ifles  derive  their  names  from  a  faint  and  a  conqueror. 
The  faint  was  buried  on  his  ifland,  and  the  Norman  fpoiler  had 
the  caftle  and  lordftiip  of  Scilly  on  the  main  land  for  his  Ihare  in 
the  divifion.  From  Barry  the  noble  family  of  that  name  in  Ireland 
derives  its  original.  I  have  been  told,  in  oppofition  to  Camden's 
incredulity,  that  a  determined  liftener  may  hear  thofe  founds  to 
this  day,  or  hear  them  as  it  were.  The  Flat-holm  and  Steep 
are  feen  from  all  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  former  has  its 
light-houfe. 

At  Michaelfton  le  Pit  is  an  elegant  villa,  in  a  moft  delicious 
retirement,  belonging  to  Mr.  Rous.  It  has  lately  been  laid  out 
and  completed.  Any  thing  more  beautifiil,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  The  houfe,  which  ftands  on  a  pretty  ftream 
artificially  widened  and  improved,  running  down  into  Barry 
Harbour,  looks  to  the  left  upon  an  unterminated  dingle,  with  a 
pidurefque  rock  of  limeftone,  furmounting  its  ample  furniture  of 
\vood. 

In 
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■  In  Tanner's  Notitia  Monaftica  we  have  an  account  of  an  ancient 
monaftery  in  Glamorgan,  the  name  of  which,  or  of  the  place 
where  it  flood,  was  unknown  to  him.  Cyngar,  having  fettled 
one  monaftery  in  Somerfetihire,  is  faid  to  have  come  over  into 
this  county  about  the  latter  er>d  of  the  fifth  century,  and  to  have 
built  another  here  in  ;fom€  place,  the  very  veftiges  of  which  are 
deftroyed,  for  twelve  monks  or  canons,  dedicated  tO"  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  endowed  by  Paulentius,  King  of  Glamorgan.  The 
writer  of  the  pedigrees  or  genealogies  of  the  Britifh  faints  alfo 
mentions  him  as  having  founded  a  congregation  or  college  in 
Glamorgan.  Cyngar  was  alfo  called  Docuinus,  or  Dochen :  and 
it  is  hence  inferred,  though  it  feems  to  have  efcaped  both  thefe 
writers,  that  a  place  ftill  well  known,,  and  ftyled  Llandough  on 
the  law  records  of  the  county,  as  well  as  on  the  furveys  of  the 
manor,  points  out  the  ancient  church  of  Dochen.  It  is,  however, 
the  Llandough  on  the  banks  of  the  Elwy,  and  not  the  church  of 
the  fame  dedication  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cowbrid^e,  whicb 
the  Welfh  antiquaries  have  fixed  on,  in  confequenee  c^  a  tradition 
ftill  retained,  that  there  was  a  monaftery  there  in  remote  times. 
In  the  churchyard  there  is  ftill  remaining  a  very  ancient  crofs, 
ornamented  with  rudely  executed  Roman  frets,  fimilar  to  thofc 
at  Llantwit  Major,  with  a  fliort  but  uninteHigible  infcription,  in 
the  Roman  or  Britifh  charadlers  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
abbot  of  this  place  ranked  as  one  of  the  three  great  abbots  in  the 
diocefe.  The,  abbots  of  Lkntwit  Major  and  Llancarvan  were 
the  other  two.  They  are  on  ffeveral  occafions  mentione<i  as  the 
principal  perfons,  next  to  the  bifhop,  at  the  fynods  held  in  their 
refpedlive  churches  or  monafteries,  and  even  in  the  bifhop's  church,, 
or  cathedral,  at  LlandafF. 

Llandough  is  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  Michaelfton  le  Pit.. 
It  flands  on  a  rifing  ground,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Elwy  riverj 
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about  a  mile  above  its  fall  into  Pennarth  Harbour,  and  about 
three  miles  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  full  view  of  Cardiff.  The 
■church  is  in  a  very  antique  ftyle,  antecedent  to  the  Gothic, 
though  fome  Gothic  windows  have  in  fubfequent  ages  been, 
inferted.  The  village  has  perhaps  from  thirty  to  forty  houfes. 
It  has  fine  views  of  Cardiff  and  its  wide  vale,  of  Llandaff,  with 
Monmouthlhire  in  the  diftance,  and^down  the  tiver  to  Pennarth 
Harbour.  In  the  parilh  of  Llandough  ftands  Coggan,  now  the 
Marquis  of  Bute's  property;  a  fine  old  Gothic  manfion,  well  built 
with  hewn  ftone,  in  the  ftyle  that  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  tenant,  who  has  converted 
the  large  and  noble  hall  into  a  barn.  The  arms  of  the  Herberts, 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  whofe  property  it  formerly  was,  are  well 
carved  in  ftone  over  the  principal  entrance.  The  foil  in  this  part 
of  the  country  is  a  ftiff  clay  or  loam,  on  a  limeftone  rock,  producing 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  other  articles  for  confumption,  of  the 
fineft  quality.  It  is  not  equally  good  for  barley.  The  horned 
cattle,  that  are  reared  on  it,  thrive  very  much.  It  is  lefs  favourable 
to  flieep,  efpecially  if  kept  over  winter;  but  in  fummer  and 
autumn  they  fatten  on  it  very  rapidly.  The  butter  made  on  this 
foil  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  in  the  county.  Though  the  crops 
here  are  of  backward  growth  in  fpring,  wheat  frequently  ripens 
as  early  as  in  July;  whereas  on  lands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
feemingly  warmer  and  drier,  as  being  on  the  gravel,  it  is  not 
reaped  till  the  month  of  Auguft  is  fome  way  advanced.  In  the 
quarries  of  this  parilh  are  found  fine  black  marble,  alabafter,  Ibme 
fuller's  earth,  and  other  ufeful  productions.  The  country  is  well 
•wooded.  It  only  wants  a  better  ftate  of  the  roads,  occafionlng  a 
more  unreftrained  intercourfe,  to  make  it  a  moft  enviable  fpot. 

Wenvoe  is  the  feat  of  Robert  Jenner,  Efq.  and  was  built  in 
the  caftle  form  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Birt.     It  is  a 

very 
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very  large,  handfbme,  and  commodious  houfe.  But  I  do  not,  on 
the  whole,  accede  to  the  good  tafle  of  building  modern  caftles  in 
a  country  abounding  with  fuch  magnificent  fpecimens  of  that 
architecture,  unlefs  where  there  are  remains,  which  may  be 
preferved  and  rendered  habitable,  by  additions  in  a  flyle  of  mafly 
grandeur,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft  approaching  to  the  original  : 
and  a  country  gentleman  lliould  poiTefs  almoft  a  royal  purfe  to 
condud;  fuch  works,  now  that  he  has  no  longer  his  vaffals  or 
their  labour  at  command.  The  towers  at  Wenvoe  feem  rather 
to  aim  at  the  convenience  of  a  bow- window,  than  at  any  of  thofe 
purpofes  for  which  fuch  ftruAures  were  intended.  Indeed,  the 
criterion  of  true  tafte  in  all  arts  b  ornamented  utility;  but  the 
ornament  without  the  utility  favours  of  that  falfe  and  afFeCied, 
refinement,  for  which  the  French  are  difgracefuUy  proverbial. 
The  caftles  of  antiquity  were  the  prote6lion  of  their  inhabitants : 
and  the  beauty  of  a  caftle,  as  a  fpecimen  of  art,  confifts  in  uniting 
magnificence  with  ftrengtb.  We  preferve  thele  monuments  of 
our  anceftors  as  long  as  we  can,  becaufe  they  furnifti  ocular  proof 
of  their  arts,  their  domeftic  habits,  and  progrefs  in  civilization : 
but  why  fliould  we  ere<S  works  of  defence,  where  no  defence  is 
wanted?  or  if  it  were,  fuch  works  as  we  can  ered:  pofle/s  only 
the  outward  fhow  and  trappings,  without  the  folid  capability  of 
miUtary  fortreffes^.  We  may  poflSbly  feem-  t6  be  juftified  in  this 
tafte  by  the  circumsftance,  that  the  ancient  barons  built  their 
palaces  of  recreation  in  the  caftellate  form^  The  reafon  was,  that 
in  their  ftate  of  focLety,  they  were  liable  to  furprifcL  from  their 
hoftile  neighbours,  and  could  never  change  the  fcene  without  the 
attendance  of  an  armed  retinue,  though  lefs  numerous  than  that 
which  they  maintained  at  their  eflabliftied  ftations  of  military  and 
political  refidence.  But  we  have  no  hoftile  neighbours,  no  armed 
retinues:  nor  is  any  individual  of  fufficient  weight  to  be  expofed, 
3  whatever 
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whatever  may  be  his  wealth  or  rank,  to  the  danger  of  a  Turprife, 
or  the  honours  of  a  confpifacy. 

There  is  a  confiderable  domain  about  Wenvoe,  and  Mr.  Jenner 
has  ventured  to  a  large  extent  in  the  patriotically  ufeful,  but,  to 
individuals,  the  doubtful  experiment  of  farming.  The  grounds 
are  well  wooded,  agreeable  and  diverfified;  but  afford  nothing 
peculiarly  adapted  either  to  defcription  or  the  pencil.  The  village 
of  Wenvoe  is  neat  and  pretty.  Between  Wenvoe  and  the  Cardiff 
road  lies  Caera,  which  fignifies  a  fortification.  There  is  here  an 
entire  Roman  camp,  occupying  a  hill  of  ten  or  twelve  acres, 
oblong  and  nearly  re<3:angular  in  figure.  The  parifh  church  is 
fituated  within  the  works,  which  are  formed  by  high  ramparts 
of  earth  all  round  the  hill.  They  are  very  lofty  to  the  fbuth,  on 
which  fide  the  entrance  is  ffceep  and  narrow.  The  Porta  Decumana 
is  to  be.feen  on  the  wefl,  and  at  the  eaft  end  the  General's  tent, 
which  is  deep  and  entire,  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  very  narrow 
entrance  from  the  camp.  From  this  camp,  the  traveller  comes 
upon  the  turnpike  road,  at  the  diflance  of  about  four  hundred 
yards,  oppofite  to  St.  Pagan's,  and  crofTes  Elwy  Bridge  at  no  great 
diftance.  The  fiat  is  enlivened,  as  he  proceeds,  by  Pennarth  and 
its  harbour  with  the  Ihipping ;  till  White  Horfe  Bridge,  over  a 
fmaller  arm  of  the  TafF,  which  feparates  itfelf  from  the  main 
iftream  a  little  higher,  and  rejoins^it  jufl  below,  introduces  him  to 
the  beautiful  meadows  that  flretch  up  to  LlandafF.  Over  thefe 
the  eye  may  now  range  at  will,  uninterrupted  by  what  were  once 
*•  the  waylefs  woods  of  Cardiff." 

Cardiff  is  the  capital  of  Glamorganfhire,  though  far  from  the 
firft  of  its  towns  in  extent  and  population.  It  was  built  about 
the  year  1079.  The  requifitions  of  the  Welfli  are  fo  moderate, 
that  they  confider  this  as  a  neat  and  agreeable  place,  though  it 
bas  little  contrivance  to  boaft  in  the  arrangement  of  its  flreets, 

little 
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little  of  accommodation  or  fymmetry  in  the  conflrudlion  of  its 
buildings.  If,  indeed,  all  other  features  of  the  principality 
correfponded  with  the  inartificial  model  of  its  towns,  there  would 
be  very  flight  attractions  to  induce  the  vifit  of  a  ftranger.  Yet  is 
Cardiff  far  from  deficient  in  objeds  of  intereft  to  the  antiquary, 
or  of  more  adlive  fpeculation  to  the  enterprifing  and  commercial 
mind.  Its  caftle  is  among  the  moft  diftinguilhed  by  military  and 
political  events;  though  what  are  called  the  modern  improvements 
derogate  confiderably  from  its  venerable  afpe^t,  and  fcarcely  allow 
us  to  fuppofe,  from  its  prefent  appearance,  trim  and  fliorn  in 
the  interior  on  the  principles  of  modern  gardening,  that  it  was 
once  the  fearful  feat  of  Fitzhamon's  ufurped  fovereignty.  It  is 
diftinguiflied  in  hiftory  by  a  moft  barbarous  and  tragical  event,  which 
took  place  foon  after  its  prefent  foundation.  The  circumftances, 
which  produced  and  attended  it,  are  prolixly  detailed  by  Drayton, 
in  his  Legend  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  more  concifely 
related  by  Selden,  in  his  lUuftrations  of  the  Polyolbion,  with  a 
legal  difquifition  annexed,  on  fome  fuppofed  articles  of  releafe. 
Drayton  introduces  fortune  perfonified,  alluding'  to  the  moft 
atrocious  part  of  the  alleged  cruelty,  in  the  following  terms: 

The  while  in  Cardiff  he  a  captive  lies, 

Whofe  windows  were  but  niggards  of  their  light, 

I  wrought,  this  Henry's  rage  not  to  fuffice. 

But  that  he  robb'd  Duke  Robert  of  his  fight. 

To  turn  this  little  piece  of  day  to  night ; 

As  though  -that  fenfe,  whofe  want  ihould  be  the  lafl; 

To  all  things  living,  he  the  firft  Ihould  tafte. 

That  Robert  fo  unfortunately  blind, 

No  outward  objeiSl:  might  difperfe  his  care. 

The  better  to  illuminate  his  mind. 

To  fee  his  forrows  throughly  what  they  were. 

To  do  fo  much  to  this  great  prince  I  dare, 

By  taking  from  him  that  which  ferv'd  him  beft, 

T  « Newly 
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"  Newly  efcaped  out  of  prifon  (whither  for  ftate  mifdemeanora 
he  was  committed  by  Henry),  he  difpatches  and  interchanges 
intelligence  with  moft  of  the  barenage,  claiming  his  primogeniture 
right,  and  thereby  the  kingdom.  Having  thus  gained  to  him 
moft  of  the  Englilh  nobility,  he  lands  with  forces  at  Portfmouth, 
thence  marching  towards  Winchefter :  but  before  any  encounter 
the  two  brothers  were  perfuaded  to  a  peace ;  covenant  was  made, 
and  confirmed  by  oath  of  twelve  barons,  on  both  parts,  that 
Henry  ftiould  pay  him  yearly  two  thoufand  pounds  of  filver,  and 
that  the  furvivor  of  them  ftiould  inherit,  the  other  dying  without 
iffue.  This  peace,  upon  denial  of  payment  (which  had  the 
better  colour,  becaufe,  at  requeft  of  Queen  Maud,  the  Duke 
prodigally  releafed  his  two  thoufand  pounds  the  next  year  after 
the  covenant),  was  fbon  broken.  The  King  (to  prevent  what 
mifchief  might  follow  a  fecond  arrival  of  his  brother),  aflifted  by 
the  greateft  favours  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  befieged  Duke 
Robert  in  one  of  his  caftles,  took  him,' brought  him  home  captive, 
and  at  length  ufmg  that  courfe  (next  fecure  to  death),  fo  often 
read  of  in  Choniates,  Cantacuzen,  and  other  oriental  ftories,^  put 
out  his  eyes,  being  all  this  time  imprifoned  in  Cardiff"  Caftle  in 
Glamorgan,  where  he  miferably  breathed  his  laft.  It  is  by  Polydore 
added,  out  of  fome  authority,  that  Kiqg  Henry  after  a  few  years 
imprifonment  releafed  him,  and  commanded  that  within  forty 
days  and  twelve  hours  (thefe  hours  have  in  them  time  of  two 
floods,  or  a  flood  and  an  ebb)  he  fliould,  abjuring  England  and 
Normandy,  pafs  the  feas  as  in  perpetual  exile,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time,  upon  new  treafons  attempted  by  him,  he  was  fecondly 
committed,  and  endured  his  punifliment  and  death,  as  the 
common  monks  relate.  I  find  no  warrantable  authority  that 
makes  me  believe  it :  yet,  becaufe  it  gives  fome  kind  of  example 
of  our  obfolete  law  of  abjuration  (which  it  feems  had  its 
beginning  from  one  of  the  ftatutcs  publiftied  under  name  of  the 

Confeflbr), 
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Confeflbr),  a  word  or  two  of  the  time  prefcribed  here  for  his 
paffage ;  which  being  examined  upon  Brafton's  credit^  makes  the 
report  therein  faulty.  Jfor  he  feems  confident  that  the  forty 
days  in  abjuration,  were  afterward  induced  upon  the  ftatute  of 
Clarendon,  which  gave  the  accufed  of  felony  or  treafon,  although 
quitted  by  the  Ordel  (that  is,  judgment  by  water  or  fire,  but  the 
ftatute  publiftied,  fpeaks  only  of  water,  being  the  common  trial 
of  meaner  perfons),  forty  days  to  pafs  out  of  the  realm  with  his 
fubftance,  which  to  other  felons  taking  fand:uary  and  confcffing 
to  the  coroner,  he  affirms  not  grantable ;  although  John  le  Breton 
is  againft  him,  giving  this  liberty  of  time,  accounted  after  the 
abjuration  to  be  fpent  in  the  fan<3;uary,  for  provifion  of  their 
voyage  neceffaries,  after  which  complete,  no  man,  on  pain  of  life 
and  member,  is  to  fupply  any  of  their  wants.  I  know  it  a  point 
very  intricate  to  determine,  observing  thefe  oppofite  authors  and 
no  exprefs  refolution.  Since  them,  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
publilhed  among  our  manual  ftatutes,  nearly  agrees  with  this  of 
Duke  Robert,  but  with  neither  of  thole  old  lawyers.  In  it,  after 
the  felon  confefles,  and  abjures,  and  hath  his  port  appointed ;  I 
will  (proceeds  tl^e  oath)  diligently  endeavour  to  pafs  over  at  that 
port,  and  will  not  d^lay  time  there  above  a  flood  and  an  ebb,  if  I 
may  have  paffage  in  that  Ipace ;  if  not,  I  will  every  day  go  into 
the  fea  up  to  the  knees,  aflaying  to  go  over,  and  unlefs  I  may  do 
this  within  forty  continual  days,  I  will  return  to  the  fantfluary, 
as  a  felon  of  our  lord  the  king;  fo  God  me  help,  &c.  So  here 
the  forty  days  are  to  be  fpent  about  the  paiTage,  and  not  in  the 
lancluary ;  compare  this  with  other  authorities,  arid  you  Ihall  find 
all  fo  difl'onant,  that  reconciliation  is  impoffible,  refolution  very 
difficult.  I  only  offer  to  their  confideration,  which  can  here 
judge,  why  Hubert  de  Burch  (Earl  of  Kent,  and  Chief  Juftice 
of  England  under  Henry  III.),  having  incurred  the  king's  high 

T  z  '  difpleafiire. 
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dlfpleafure,  and  grievaully  perfecuted  by  great  enemies,  taling 
ianduary,  was,  after  his  being  violently  drawn  out,  reftored ;  yet 
that  the  fheriffs  of  Hertford  and  Effex  were  commanded  to  ward 
him  there,  and  prevent  all  fullenance  to  be  brought  him,  which 
they  did,  decementes  ibi  XL.  dierum  excubiis  ohfervare :  and 
whether  alfo  the  fame  reafon  (now  unknown  to  us)  bred  this 
forty  days  for  expedation  of  embarkment  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  gave  it  in  another  kind  for  return  ?  as  in  cafe  of  diifeifin, 
the  law  hath  been  that  the  diffeifor  could  not  reenter  without 
adtion,  unlefs  he  had  as  it  were  made  a  prefent  and  continual - 
claim ;  yet  if  he  had  been  out  of  the  kingdom  in  fingle  pilgrimage 
(that  is,  not  in  general  voyages  to  the  holy'land),  or  in  the  king's 
fervice  in  France,  or  fo,  he  had  allowance  of  forty  days,  two 
floods,  and  one  ebb,  to  come  home  in,  and  fifteen  days,  and  four 
days,  after  his  return ;  arid  if  the  tenant  had  been  fo  beyond  fea, 
he  might  have  been  eflbigned  de  ultra  Mare,  and  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  aftisr  which  he  had  forty  days,  one  flood,  and  one  ebb 
(which  is  eafily  underftood  as  the  other  for  two  floods),  to  come 
into  England.  This  is  certain,  that  the  fpace  of  forty  days  (as  a 
year  and  a  day)  hath  had  with  us  divers  applications,  as  in  what 
before,  the  aflize  of  Frefhforce  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the 
widow's  quarantine,  which  feems  to  have  had  beginning  either 
of  a  deliberative  time  granted  to  her,  to  think  of  her  conveniency 
in  taking  letters  of  adminlftration,  as  in  Artois  the  reafon  of 
the  like  is  given ;  or  elfe  from  the  forty  days  in  the  eflbign  of 
child-birth  allowed  by  the  Norman  cuftoms.  But  you  miflike  the 
digreffion.  It  is  reported,  that  when  William  the  Conqueror  in 
his  death-bed  left  Normandy  to  Robert,  and  England  to  William 
the  Red,  this  Henry  afked  him  what  he  would  give  him  ?  Five 
hundred  pounds  of  filver  (faith  he),  and  be  contented,  my  fon ; 
for,  in  time,  thou  ihalt  have  all  which  I  poiTefs,  and  be  greater 
than  either  of  thy  brethren." — Selden. 

In 
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In  the  year  mo,  Robert  Fitzhamon  died  of  a  terrible  frenzy 
in  his  caftle  of  Tewkefbury.     After  this  event.  King  Henry  the 
Firft  gave  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Robert  Fitzhamon  to  his 
own  natural  fon  Robert,  creating  him  at  the  fame  time  Earl  of 
GloucefLcr.     This  Robert  endeavoured  to  force  the  Englifh  laws 
on  the  Welfli  of  Glamorgan.     But  Ivor,  fon  of  Cedivor,  who 
was  called  Ivor  Bach,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  his  ftature,  contrafted 
as  it  was  by  his   formidable  prowefs,  heading  his  countrymen, 
rulhed  fuddenly  on  Cardiff  Caftle,  broke  into  it,  feized  on  Robert 
and  his  wife,  and  held  them  clofe  prifoners,  till  they  confented 
to  reftore  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  to  the  people,  and  all 
their  privileges  as  they  had  ever  ftood,  fince  the  time  of  Howel 
Dha,  the  famous  lawgiver.     Nor  would  he  releafe  them,  till  the 
king  confirmed  thefe  extorted  conceffions,  by  folemnly  declaring, 
that  he  would  no  further  concern  himfelf  with  Glamorgan,  than 
by  extending  his  friendihip  towards  the  people  on  the  terms  of 
general   union   and    public    league,    but   private    and    domeftic 
independence.     It  was  among  the  number' of  thefe  ftipulations, 
that  no  Welfliman  fliould  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any  office,  or  to 
render  any  other  performances  or  aids,  but  on  condition  that 
every  one  fubjefted  to  fuch  duties  fhould  have  his  lands  in  free 
tenure,  and  all  his  rights  and  immunities,  as  due  to  him  without 
favour,  by  the  nature  of  his  engagement,  as  vvell  as  to  all  the 
Welfli  ,  nation    under    fimilar    circumftances.      After   all    thefe 
privileges    had   been   confirmed   to    them,    Ivor    and    his   men 
concluded   a   peace  with    the  king,    and  all  of  them  returned 
to  their  habitations.     Camden  places   this   gallant  enterprizc  a 
generation  later,   fuppofing  it  to  have  been  carried  into  effedl 
againft  William,  Earl  of  Glocefter,  Fitzhamon's  grandfon  by  the 
before-mentioned  daughter.    In  either  cafe,  the  fad;,  to  which  he, 
and  other  Englifli  authorities  bear  teftimony^  remains  the  fame. 

A  dark 
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A  dark  and  damp  dungeon  is  ftill  fliown,  which  tradition 
affigns  as  the  prifon  of  Duke  Robert;  but  the  poffibility  of 
exifting  there  is  doubtful.  The  keep,  raifed  on  an  artificial 
mound,  is  now  called  the  magazine,  from  its  having  been  applied 
to  that  purpofe,  when  Cardiff  elpoufed  the  caufe  of  Charles  the 
Firft.  The  caftle  was  bombarded  by  Cromwell  in  perfon  for 
three  days  fucceffively,  nor  would  it  fo  foon  have  been  gained, 
but  for  the  treachery  of  a  deferter,  whom  Oliver  executed  in  an 
ex  poft  fa<5o  fit  of  moral  indignation.  It  is  enclofed  by  a  high 
rampart,  round  the  top  of  which  a  walk  is  carried,  affording  an 
advantageous  profpeft  of  the  town  and  the  furrounding  country. 
The  modernifed  and ,  habitable,  afforts  ill  with  the  ancient  and 
ruinous  part  of  this  fortrefs :  the  windows  are  in  a  ftyle  of 
uncommon  violence  againft  every  principle  of  harmony  and  tafte ; 
and  the  rooms  afford  nothing  but  a  few  family  portraits,  that 
confer  little  luftre  on  the  perfonal  graces  of  their  originals. 

At  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  town  there  was  a  priory  of 
Francifcan  Friars,  the  Ihell  of  which  ftill  remains,  but  is  continually 
mouldering.  Much  of  it  has  fallen  within  thefe  few  years,  and 
the  reft  will  foon  follow.  It  continued  till  the  diffolution  of 
religious  houfes  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  after  which  the  property 
was  vefted  in  the  Herberts,  who  were  very  great  lords  and  owners 
in  the  principality,  and  to  whom  Cardiff  Caftle  gave  a  title,  while 
it  owned  their  jurifdiftion.  The  titles  that  attach  to  the  chief 
of  the  Herberts  are  among  the  moft  numerous  and  honourable  of 
the  peerage.  They  are  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
Barons  Herfjert  of  Cardiff,  Rofs  of  Kendall,  Parr,  Fitzhugh 
Marmion,  St.  Quintin,  and  Herbert  of  Shutland  ;  and  they  have 
generally  been  Knights  of  the  Garter.  The  eldeft  fon  takes  the 
title  of  Lord  Herbert.  The  property  of  Cardiff,  however,  with 
their  other  caftles  and  lordfllips  in  this  county,  has  aftogether 
1  migrated 
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migrated  from  this  family  by  intermarriages:  and  iuch  is  the 
revolution  occaiioned  by  a  few  fcOres  of  years,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  their  poffeffing  a  fingle  foot  of  land  in  any  part  of 
the  principality  at  this  moment.  Their  connection  with  the 
literary  as  well  as  political  hiftory  of  the  country,  entitles  them 
to  fome  biographical  notice  :  but  as  the  Pembrokes  of  other  name 
and  flock  have  borne  their  part  in  the  tranfadions  of  their  times, 
I  ftiall,  on  another  occaflon,  colledl  into  one  catalogue  the  moft 
prominent,  who  have  been  honoured  with  that  illuftrious  title. 

The  church  has  a  high  tower  of  peculiar  beauty,  the  parapet 
of  which  is  richly  carved,  and  crowned  with  four  light  Gothic 
pinnacles  at  the  corners.  It  is  a  bold  effort  of  mafbnry: 
for  one  of  the  abutments  is  fupported  on  a  very  fmall  arch, 
beyond  the  centre  of  which  it  projefts  confiderably.  The 
long-tried  ftability  of  the  building,  in  defiance  of  a  weight 
feemingly  difproportioned  to  the  means  of  its  fupport,  has 
warranted  an  experiment  that  contradidls  the  eftabliflied  rules  of 
mafonic  computation.  The  arch  of  the  w^eft  door- way  is  rich 
and  good.  Within  the  church,  adjoining  the  north  wall,  is  a 
monument  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Herbert,  under  a  canopy 
of  white  marble,  fupported  by  four  pillars  of  black,  gilded  and 
painted  with  all  the  puerility  that  conftituted  the  magnificence 
of  the  age.  It  is,  however,  handfome  of  its  kind.  There  are 
two  figures  in  a  praying  pofture,  one  of  them  in  armour :  but  the 
infcriptibn,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  long  and  minute,  is 
nearly  obliterated.  The  tafte  would  fix  it  about  the  time  of 
James  the  Firft,  if  we  had  not  the  evidence  of  the  perfons  to 
whom  it  is  ereAed.  The  organ  was  built,  I  believe,  about  a 
century  ago  by  Byfield  and  Harris.  It  is  a  much  better  inftrument 
than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  country  church.  The  diapafons 
are  remarkably  fine.     The  body  of  the  church  is  a  plain  Norman 

building, 
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buildihgi  refpedlablc  and  commodious,  but  not  on  a  level  with 
the  architeftural  excellence  of  its  more  modern  tower. 

There  was  formerly  another  church,  as  there  are  two  parishes ; 

but  St.  Mary's  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  river,  which  has 

made  frequent  encroachitnents  oh  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 

town :  the  church  was  at  length  fwept  away  fuddenly  by  an 

inundation  of  the  fea,  in  the  feventeenth  century.     There  was 

alfo,  in  former  times,  a  monaftery  of  Black  Friars  without  the 

weft  gate.    The  trade  of  this  town  is  increafing,  and  confequently 

its  wealth,  population,  and  profperity.     It  has  the  advantage  of 

Pennarth  harbour,  which  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  confiderable 

traffic  with  Briftol  in  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  dairy.     From 

Cardiff  there  is  a  very  good  canal,  which  eftablilhes  that  town  as 

the  connedting  link  between  the  great  iron  works  of  Merthyr 

Tydvil  and  the  Englifli  markets.     This  canal,  paffing  through  a 

country  fo  rich  in  collieries   immediately  on   its  banks,    tends 

greatly  to  facilitate  the  exportation,  and  reduce  the  price  of  coals 

to  the  public  at  large,  though  it  may  enhance  it  near  the  pits. 

The  future  .inroads  of  the  fpring  tides  on  the  moor  between  the 

town  and  the  Briftol  Channel  are  prevented  by  a  fea-wall ;  and 

the  tide-lock  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  in  the  principality. 

The  town  is  enclofed  by  a  ftone-wall,  and  there  were  formerly 

four  gates.     The  ditch  and  a  watch-tower  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  bridge  over  the  principal  branch  of  the  Taff  was  built  by 

Mr.  Parry  in  i  yg^6.     "VeiTels  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  come 

up   to   the   town.      But   Cardiff  is   capable   of   much   greater 

improvements   in    a    commercial    point    of  view,    than  are  yet 

contemplated  by  the  inhabitants,   notwithftanding  the  fuccefsful 

example  of  their  neighbours.    Pennarth  harbour,  below  the  town, 

is  the  beft  and  fafeft  in  the  Briftol  Channel,  except  Milford  Haven. 

It  is  formed  by  the  jundion  of  three  confiderable  rivers,  TafF, 

Elwy, 
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Elwy,  aad  Eemay,  juft  where  they  fall  into  the  fea ;  though  thefe 
rivers,  as  we  proceed  up  their  ban&s  iato  the  interior  of  the 
country,  diverge  widely  from  each  other.  Ships  of  the  greateft 
burden  may  at  all  tides  enter  into  Peonarth  harbour,  where  diey 
may  andjor,  and  lie  on  very  fine  mud,  without  any  locjis  or 
£u3da.  Many  bujidfed$  9f  vefCels  may  have  ample  room  there. 
Very  frequently  twentyj  thirty,  and  even  fifty  iail  of  the  Briftol 
Slipping  are  obliged  to  take  flielter  'm  Pennarth  harbour.  When 
it  is  conlidered  that  by  the  c&nal  C^rdi^  might  be  eafily, 
abundantly,  and  cheaply  fupplied  with  coal  from  the  collieries> 
and  iron  from  Merthyr  Tydvil,  for  carrying  on  the  hardware 
manufaAories;  with  tin-plates  alfofrom  the  largefl:  tin  mills  in  the 
Icingdom,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  three  miles  above ^e  town 
at  Melln  Gru^th;  with  copper  and  brafs  by  water  from  Swanfea, 
Neath,  and  other  eftablifliments  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
county;  it  is  difficult  to  afcribe  a  limit  to  the  commercial 
capabilities  of  this  place.  Briftol  is  a.  market,  equal  to  the 
abibrption  of  any  quantity  that  could  be  produced  of  fuch 
manufadlures.  Cardiff  is  fituated  in  as  plentiful  a  country  as  any 
in  the  kingdom  for  all  kinds  of  provifions ;  and  having  fo  good  a 
harbour  for  the  largefl  fhipping,  could  eafily  export  its  produce 
and  manufaftures,  not  only  to  Briflol,  but  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  could  with  equal  facility  import  any  thing  it  might 
want.  Birmingham,  one  of  the  remotefl  towns  in  this  ifland  from, 
the  fea,  with  a  very  long  and  expenfive  land-carriage  to  and  from, 
its  fea-ports,  of  iron  and  other  metal  wares,  heavy  beyond  all  other" 
articles,  rofe  into  its  prefent  opulence  under  thefe  difcouragements 
and  difadvantages,  long  before  it  had  -  any  inland  navigation. 
Cardiff,  on  the  contrary,  poffeiTes  all  the  advantages  of  nature  that 
can  in  this  refped  be  conceived,  and  thofe  on  the  largefl  fcale. 
Yet  after  all,  advantageous  as  iuch  extenflons  neceiTarily  tavt&  be 

U  to 
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ito  the  community  at  largcf,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  either 
ihc  comforts,  habits,  or  charader,  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
would  be  improved  by  the  fpeculation  I  have  fuggefted,  if  the 
fubjeft  is  to  be  confidered  in  any  narrower  point  of  view,  than 
that  of  commercial  fplendour  and  national  aggrandifement.  The 
influx  of  wealth  would  bring  with  it  wants,  which  have  not 
hitherto  made  themfelves  known ;  while  the  philofoph^c  beauty 
of  rural  manners  might  poffibly  be  loft  in  the  purfuits  of  higher 
fortune,  and  the  affedation  of  refinement. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

IIOATH  ....  dEYEN    MABLE  ....  RUPERRAH  ,  .  , .  CAERPHILtT 

CASTLE.^ 

The  village  of  Roath  adjoin*  CardilF  on  the  eaflern  fide,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  fuburbs  of  that  town.  The  road,  as  far  as 
the  river  Remny,  which  feparates  th-e  counties  of  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth,  is  over  a  dull  and  dingy  moor.  The  river  itfelf  is 
muddy,  from  the  tide  about  the  bridge,  and  extremely  difagreeabTe 
at  low  wate'r ;  but  when  you  Ikirt  it  up  to  Ceven  Mable,  it 
becomes  iriterefting,  though  without  any  features  of  grandeur. 
In  order  to  keep  near  its  banks,  it  is  rieceflary  to  crofs  into 
Monmoiithfhire  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  then  taking  the  firft 
path  to  the  left,  to  crofs  a  fecond  time  into  Glamorganlhire  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  iriiles.  The  charadler  of  the  country 
here  affimilates  with  that  of  Monmouthfliure  in  general:  the 
meadows  to  the  weft'  of  the  river  are  fertile,  and  woody  in  the 
hedge-rows,  and  the  hills  to  the  eaft  of  the  TafF  form  the  weftern 
boundary  of  the  profpedl  x)n  the  banks  of  the  Remny.  From  the 
main  road,  Ceven  Mable,  a  large  yellow  houfe  on  a  confiderable 
eminence,  is  feen  ftanding  due  north;  and  above  that,  om  a 
higher  ground  in  the  fame  dire£libn,  Ruperrah,  appearing,  from 
a  diftance  as  a  fmaller  manfion :  but  when  you  arrive  at  Ceven 
Mable,  it  feems  nearly  loft  in  the  magnificence  of  Ruperrah, 
backed  by  ftately  groves,  and,  though  in  an  elevated  fituatioHi 
placed  under  the  brow  of  the  fuperipr  heights,,  that  bound  the 
f    .'  U :?  vale 
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vale  of  Caerphilly.  Ceven  Mable  is  an  ancient  feat  and  park  of 
the  Kernes  family,  whom  I  apprehend  to  have  come  originally 
out  of  Pembrokefliire,  though  they  w^ere  fettled  at  this  place 
before  the  feventeenth  century,  in  the  courfe  of  which  they 
became  conne^ed  by  marriage^ with  the  Manfels  of  Margam. 
The  houfe*  in  point  of  architedure,  is  taftelefs  and  iniignificant, 
low  and  irregular ;  but  it  has  a  kjagth  of  front  that  renders  it 
confpicuous  from  afar.  Its  prolpe<3:  is  rich  and  extenfive,  without 
being  pi6lurefque.  Sir  Nicholas  Kemes  raifed  a  thoufand  men 
within  his  own  county,  with  whom  he  joined  the  forces  that 
were  dtefeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at  StFagan's  in  16481.  Si* 
Nicholas  and  his  troops  retired  to  Chepftow  Caiftle,  which  they 
defended  with  great  bravery  for  about  three  weeks :  but  Colonel 
Pride,  a»iving  with  his  heavy  artillery,  made  a  breach,  and  carried 
the  caftlc  fword  in  hand.  Sir  NidhoJas  is  faid  to  have  beea  put 
to  death  with  clrcumftances  of  pecuRar  cruelty.  So  fetal  had 
been  the  battle  of  St.  Fagari's  to  the  Welfli,  that  in  the  enfuing 
barveft,  the  hay  was  ^own,  and  the  corn  was  reaped,  chiefly  by 
women;  nor  did  men  eno«^h  furvive  in  that  part  of  Glamdiganflure 
for  the  common  hv£xic&  and  puipodis  of  Hfe. 

Th&  walk  from  Ceven  Mable  to  Ruperrah  tkroughthe  meacfews 
is  fii^olarly  beautiful.  The  afceait  to  the  latter  is  rather  fteep  and 
inconvenient  J  but  the  features  of  the  place  furnifh  fijfficient 
recompence  for  any  little  trouble  attending  the  excurfion.  This 
mattfion  betengs  to  the  Morons  of  Tredegar,  Machen,  and 
Llftfttarftam,  who  are  defcended  from  Cedivor  Aifatwr,  the  fim  of 
Collwyn,  about  th^  period  of  the  conqueft.  The  death  of  Cedivor 
h  affigncd  by  the  Canabrian  Biography  to  the  year  1089.  This 
eftate  has  been  pofleflcd  by  various  branches  of  the  femiJy,  aimoft 
from  time  immemorial  t  but  the  prefent  hmxfe  was  built  by  Inigo 
Jioaes,  9nd  h  the  on\y  &ru6ime  die  priiicipality  can  htxL&i  of  from 
7  that 
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that  great  arcfeitcdl.  It  was  burnt  -down  fome  years  ago,  after 
which  misfortune  the  infidc  was  built  in  the  commonefl;  manner 
poffible ;  but  the  fhell  was  preferved ;  fo  that  the  exterior  ftill 
exhibits  a  Ipecimen  of  Inigo.  It  is,  however,  defigned  after  the 
caftellate  manner  of  the  country,  which  renders  it  a  lefs  important 
and  interefting  relic,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he  exereifed 
his  fancy  on  the  more  coflly  and  tafteful  embellifhments  of  that 
newly-acquired  ftyle,  that  gave  moft  fcope  to  the  difplay  o£  his 
excellence.  There  are  four  fronts,  with  five  windows  in  the  centre 
of  each,  and  four  round  towers.  The  hall  windows  in  the  fbuth 
front  are  lower  than  the  reft,  which  deftroys  its  uniformity:  but 
this  facrrfice  I  take  to  have  been  made  for  fome  pufpofe  of  internal 
convenience  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding,  when  the  dignity  of  the 
original  defign  fecms  to  have  given  way  to  other  confiderations. 

1  am  told  that  ibme  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  Joneses  in 
the  principality  claim  Inigo  for  a  countryman  and  a  relation;  but 
it  is  probable  that  London  gave  him  birth,  as  he  is  underftood  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a 
joinet,  when  he  was  noticed  either  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  or  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  might,  however,  have  been  of  Welfli 
extradion ;  and,  at  all  events,  a  few  brief  memoirs  cannot  be 
unacceptable,  when  they  relate  to  an  artift  of  whom  Greece  or 
Italy,  in .  its  beft  times,  might  have  been  proud,  in  a  country 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  diftinguilhed  by  preeminent  knowledge 
or  genius  in  the  fine  arts.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1573,  and 
fent  over  to  Italy  by  one  of  his  patrons,  to  ftudy  landfcape :  but 
he  changed  his  purfuit,  and  became  an  architeft.  He  faw  the 
works  of  Palladio  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  and  profited  by  the 
example.  The  palace  at  Leghorn  and  the  front  of  a  church  are 
thought  to  have  been  executed  from  his  deiigns.  He  was 
appointed  architeiS  to  Chriftian  the  Fourth  of  Denmark,  where 

our 
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our  James  the  Firft  found  hlin,  and  brought  him  over  In  this 

retinue  of  Queen  Anne.    On  the  deaith  of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom 

he  had  the  appointment  of  archited:,  he  returned  into  Itafy,  and 

extricated  himfelf  from  the  incohfiftenci^s  of  the  mixed  Grecian 

and  Gothic.    When  the  place  of  furveyor  became  vacant,  he  came 

back  again  to  England,  and  in  the  year  1620  was  appointed  one 

of  the  commiffioners  for  the  repair  of  St,  Paul's:  'tut  the  work 

Tsvas  not  begun  till  1633,  when  the  Bilhop  of  London  laid  the 

firft  ftone,  and  Inigo  Jones  the.  fourth.     Yet  a  Roman  portico, 

^owever   excellent,   had   little   affinity  with  a  Gothic  church. 

But  his  greateft  defign  was  the  palace  at  Whitehall ;  and  the 

Banquetting  Houfe,  though  a  fmall  part  of  the  intended  pile,  is 

€0  complete  as  to  furnilh  a  perpetual  example  of  the  moft  exquifite 

and.finifhed.  tafte.^  He  was  alfo  employed  to  defign  a  chapel  and 

fi  river  front  for  Somerfet  Houfe.     The  acceffion  of  Charles  the 

Firft   introduced   no   new   favourite,  to   direA  the  pleafures,  of 

the   court.     He   continued   to  invent  the  decorations  of  thofe 

mafques,  for  which  Jonfbn  compofed  -  the  poetry,  Laniere  and 

Ferabofco  the  mufic;  while  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility 

afted  and  danced.     Wilton  was  another .  diftinguilhed  theatre, 

where  the  genius  of  Inigo  ^Jones  had  to  follow  that  of  Holbein. 

Surgeons'  Hall,  in  London,  Covent  Garden  with  its  church,  and 

Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,    were    executed    by    him,    or   under   hia 

diredlion.     Gunnerft>ury,  near  Brentford,  was  his;  but  the  portico 

is  thought  to  engrofs  too  large  a  portion  of  the  front.     The  idea 

of  Greenwich  Hofpital  is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  ha 

papers  by  Webb.     But  the  civil  war  interrupted  his  efforts!     He 

was  a  royalift  and  a  Roman  catholic  :  he  was  therefore  fined  and 

perfecuted.     Grief  and  misfortunes  are  faid  to  have  Ihortened  his 

days :  but  furely  time  may  come  in  for  its  fliare  of  the  difgracc, 

when  it  is  confidered  that  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age^ 

From 
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,  From  Ruperral^  the  gardener  conduced  me  acrofs  the  park. 
The  proipe^  was  uncommonly  attradive.  The  harvcft  moon  at 
the  full  was  juftrifen.  The  efFed  of  it  fhining  on  the  Briftol 
Channel,!  with  the  bold  hills  of  Somerfetfliire  beyond,  was  in  a 
high  degree  beautiful-  The  channel,  though  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  jhiles  acrofs,  feemed  but  like  an  inland  river.  The 
moimtain- valley  of.  Caerphillyi  as  you  come  upon  the  Newport 
road,  has  a  povverful  effed;  upon  the  mind,  as  feen  by  a  bright 
moon-light. 

About  a  mile  to  the  fbuth-eaft  of  Caerphilly  is  an  ancient  houfc 
in  a  ruinous  ftate,  formerly  a  feat  of  the  Lewis's,  anceftors  to  the 
Earls  of  Plymouth.  -    7"      ^ 

;  ■  Caerphilly  Caftle  was  once  the  iargeft  in  Great  Britain,  next  ta 
Windfor,  and  it  is  without,  exception  the  moft  extenfive  ruin.. 
Its  magnitude  and  ftrength  have  caufed  the  probability  of  its 
origin  to-bfe  much  controverted  :  and  it  is  perhaps  too  much  the 
cuftom  to  quaftion  the  authenticity  of  thofe  documents  or 
traditions,  which  happen  not  exadtly  to  tally  with  our  own 
conje<2ures  or  preconcerted  hypothefes.  The  memorials  which  I 
have  been  able  to  -colledt,  from  the  Welfh  Archaeology,  extra<Eled 
for  me  by •  Mr.  Edw-i^rd  Williams,  and  from  other  fources,  received 
ias  the  moft  authentic  in  that  country,  furnifli  the  following 
broken  and  -interrupted  particulars  of  this  place  from  very  early 
times.  ■•  ■■       "■ 

V  -  Cenydd,  the  Ton  of  Gildas,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  epiftle 
De  ExcidiovBritarinize,  founded  a  ^church-  and  monaftery  in  the 
€aftern,  and  anqther  in  the  weftern  part  of  Glamorgan.  This 
anecdote  is  fdund  in  a  very  ancient  manuicript  account  of  the 
Britifti  faints,  in  the  Wellh  language :  but  no  place  is  affigned 
to  the  firft  of 'thefe.  To  the  fecond  our  attention  will  be  drawn 
hereafter..  But  Canadoc  Lhancarvan,  iji  j.^Gopy  difi^ring- from 
,'     -  '  .  that 
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that  which  Powel  tranflated,  Supplies  the  deficiency  by  informing 
us,  that,  in  the  year  831,  the  Saxons  of  Mcrcia  came  imexpcAedly 
in  the  night,  and  burned  the  monaftcry  dedicated  to  St.  Cenydd, 
ftamiing  where  Caerphilly  Caftle  is  now ;  though  there  was  at 
that  time  a  fworn  truce  between  the  Britons  ctf,Glamoigan  and 
the  Mercian  Saxons.  In  the  year  1094,  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  of  Glocefter,  Arnold  de  Harcourt  and  Neale  le  Vicount,  came 
with  an  army  againfl:  the  Welfli  of  Glamorgan,  in  aid  of  Robert 
Fitzhamon.  The  armies  met,  and  in  the  battle  of  Geilygare, 
which  is  five  miles  north  of  Caerphilly,  the  natives  flew  every  one 
ef  thofe  NormfHi  leader,  and  accompUflied  an  exemplary  vengeance 
on  their  enemies,  taking  from  them  very  rich  and  copious  ipoils. 
Some  of  the  Normans  efcaped  into  their  caftks ;  but  few  of  them 
were  fo  fortunate;  for  Ednerth  ap  Cadwgan,  with  his  fons, 
Gruffyth  and  Ivor,  followed  them  very  clofely,  and  flew  great 
numbers  in  their  retreat  Others  of  the  defeated  army  fled  from 
their  purfuers  into  England ;  while  fitch  of  the  Normans  as  had 
been  able  to  fecure  themfelves  in  their  cafl;les,  grantedit  as  they 
termed  it,  but  more  properly  refliored  to  the  Welfli,  their  ancient 
laws  a»4  immimities,  with  their  lands  in  free  tenure. 

The  ccmtinuator  of  Caradoc  Lhancarvan  informs  us,  that  in 
the  year  1^17,  Rees  Vechan,  Prince  of  Souih  Wales,  too^  this 
caftle,  but  it  is  not  mentionsed  from  whom:  tibe  garrifon,  however, 
to  impede  his  operations,  from  the  fuccefs  of  which  they  dreaded 
fiammary  punifliment,  burnt  the  town.  Hence  thetc  appears  to 
be  fome  truth  in  ^be  tradition  at  Caerphilly,  that  the  town  was 
formerly  mtich  lajger  than  it  is  now ;  but  that  in  early  times  it 
liad  been  burnt,  during  a  fi^e  of  the  caftle.  They  ftill  fluew 
in  the  fields,  and  other  vicijwties  of  the  town,  many  ancient 
foundations,  with  various  vei^ges  of  buildings;  and  fo  lately  as 
tiae  year  180a,  in  Egging  foundations  for  a  new  fuUing-miU  and 

other 
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^ther  works,  deftined  for  the  purpofes  of  a  woollen'  manufa<5lory, 
m  additi-on  tQ-thofe  which  are  already  eftablifhed  there,  fpnae  very 
ftrong  old  foundations  were  difcovered,  with  feveral  pieces  of  oak 
timber,  fome  of  them  partly  l>urnt,  a  great  number  of  old  nails, 
and  other  remains,  that  confirmed  the  traditional  relation.  Thefe 
difcoveriejs  were  made  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the 
prefent  fmall  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  fame 
year,  that  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
Gwenwynwyn,  Prince  of  Powife,  fon  of  Owen  Cyveiliog,  and 
Rees  Vechan,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  confederated  to  deftroy 
Ae ,  caftles  of  the  Normans  and  Englifh  in  Wales,  and  amon^ 
others,  they  took  the  caftle,  which  is  the  fubje<3:  of  the  prefent 
reiSiarks.  But  whether  we  are  to  underftand,  that  thefe  two 
accounts  refer  to  the  fame  event,  and  that  the  redudlion  of  this 
caftle  was  allotted  to  Rees  Vechan,  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
concerted  operations ;  or  that  he  loft  it  again,  and  that  the  allies 
immediately  combined  their  forces  to  recover  it,  is  neither  eafy 
lior  important  to  afoertain.'  In  the  year  13 18,  Lhewelin  ap 
Jorwerth-  is  reprcfented'  as  having  taken  this  caftle  once  more 
frorn  Reynald  de  Brufe,  X/ord  of  Brecknock,  and  having  then 
configned  it  to  the  cuftody  of  Rees,  Prince  of  South  Wales. 
Rees  foon"* afterwards  rafed  it  to  the  ground.  In  1319,  John 
de  Brufe,  fon  of  William  de  Brufo,  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth,  Prince  of  North  Wales.  In  l^^f, 
Johii  de  Brufe  rebuilt  and  fortified  this  caftle,  with  the  permiflion 
and  fcy  the**  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  Prince  Lhewelin  ap 
Jorwerth.  In  the  year  1^370,  Lhewelin  ap  Grufiythap  Jorwerth, 
the  laft  Prince  of  North  Wales,  took  the  Caftle  of  Caerphilly. 
This  is  the  firft  time  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  Caerphilly  in  the 
Welfh  hiftory.  It  was  in  earlier  times  denominated  from  the 
fouttdejr    of    the  mbnaftery,    on   the  fite   of  which,    after  its 
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demolition,  the  caftle  \fas  rebuilt.  This  is  alfo  the  laft  time  it  is 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  Continuation  of  Caradoc,  from  which 
thefe  particulars  are  taken.  But  there  is  a  more  corredy  and  an 
ampler  continuation  of  Caradoc  extant>  which  is  not  at  prelent 
put  to  the  prefs.  It  is  ftrongly  fufpefted,  that  there  are  fbme 
confiderable  errors,  or  at  leaft  deficiencies,  in  all  the  copies 
hitherto  publilhed^ 

It  is  not  diftin<Siy  afcertained,   into  what  hands  Caerphilly, 
(paftle  pafled  aft^r  the  period  of  Lhewelin's  capture.     There  may 
probably  be  fome  notices,  difperfed,  in  genealogical  Baanufer^tS'; 
but  it  is  difHcult  to  colled:  ^ofe  Ihort  anecdotes^  i^ntly  an<^ 
imperfectly  recorded,  here   and  there,    in  a  mais^  of  confufe<fc 
xjoatfilals.     In  the  time,  of  Edward  the  Firii:;  it  was.  undoubtedly^ 
in.  the.  poffeflion,  of  Gilbert  de  Clafe,  lord^  or  prince,  as  he  is 
ipmetiri^es.  termed,  of  Glamorgan,,  who .  purchaied  it,  but  froixk 
■V(?hom.  I  know  not.     On.  his.  marriage  with  Joan  of  Acres,  he» 
l^ttlfd,  tjii&,cafiie,  ai^^  ^h^-  lands  belonging  to  it,  on  her  and  her 
heirs^  for  ever :   but-  the   eftates.  belonging,  to  the  lordfllip   o& 
Glamorgan,  with,  thofe  belonging  to  his.  earldoms  of  Gfoeefler- 
j^' Hereford,  he  fettled  on  her  only  for..  life*    After  his  death> 
jQie  married,   unknown  to  the  king,  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  and^ 
fettled  Caerpl^illy  Gaftle,  with  the  eftatea  bekmging^  to  it,  on  him- 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.     After  her  death,  Gilbert,  fon  of  the  kft- 
■Earl,  de. Glare,  who  was  only  five  yeaps^old  at  the  time  of  his 
father's-  deceafe,   f>i,cceedje4   to   the   lordflMp.  or  principality  of- 
Cjrlanf^9iCgan.  Mortimer,  however,  remained  poifefled  of  Caeiphilly^ 
This,  young,  lord,  Gilbert  jde  Clare,  was  flain  at  the  battle-  of 
Bannock|Durn,  in  the  year  1314,  leaving  no  ifTue.     His  lordlhips 
of  courfe  defccnded  to  his  three  fifters,  coheireiTes.    One  of  them, 
named  Eleanor,   was  married  to  Hugh  Spencer  the  younger; 
another,  Margaret,  to  Piers  Gavaftone ;  and  the  third,  Elizabeth, 
to  John^e  Bugh. 

Hugh 
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Hugh  SiJeticer  the  ytfuftger  came  to  pofTefs  the  lordfhlp  of 
Glamorgan  by  this  mattiage,  and  by  purchaie  ot  compromife 
from  the  other  coheirefles.  Among  other  'a.&s  of  depredation,  he 
feizfed  on  Caerphilly  Caftle,  which  is  feid  to  have  been  built  in 
a  ftronger  manner  than  hitherto  by  Ralph  de  Mortiitier.  He 
likewife  ufurped  the  lands  beldnging  to  it,  an€  added  confiderably 
to  the  ftrength  and  magnitude  of  thfe  Caftle.  He  and  his  father 
were  the  great  favourites  of  Edward  the  Second;  ahd  being 
countenanced  by  him  in  all  their  licetitixJUs  proceedings,  both  the 
father  and  fon  aded  fo  diredly  in  vidlatiori  of  all  laws  and  juftice, 
as  to  excite  the  indignation  and  f  efentment  b£  the  Ehgliih  barons, 
as  well  as  the  hatred  bf  the  nation  in  general.  Their  Welfh 
fubjedts,  who  made  up  the  petty  fovefeignty  bf  Glamorgan,  were 
not  backward  in  elpreffing  their  deteftation ;  and  Ro^ef  Mortimer, 
who  was  heir  at  law  to  Caerphilly  Caftle  snd  its  eftates,  drew  up 
a  regular  ftatemefit  of  his  cafe,  and  adcornpattied  it  with  a  petition,' 
complaining  of  the  unjuft  feizure,  by  which  his  ptbpefty  Was 
converted  to  the  ufe  of  young  Hugh  Speffcef.  He  preiented  this 
meriaoi'ial  to  the  barons,  at  a  Meeting  held  ty.them,  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  into  confideration  the  iniquitous  cdndufSfc  of 
Hugh  SpedcEr.  The  barons  agreed  to  ftifififli  hini  with  arr  army 
of  ten  thoafand  men :  they  placed  him  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
encouraged  him  to  enter  Glamorgan,  and  take  poflefliort  of  his 
eftates.  But  the  Spencers  had  fo  ftrongly  fortified  and  garrrfoned. 
the  caftle,  and  had  fupplied  it  with  fuch  an  irnmenfe  ftore  of 
provifions,  that  they  held  out  fof  a  long  time.  The  tjueett,  fiding 
with  the  barons,  found  means  to  taife  a  powerful  arffiy.  King 
Edward  her  hufband,  on  the  other  hand,  was  enabled  to  get-  into 
Caerphilly  Caftle.  Biat,  after  a  long  ftege,  the  caftle  Was  taken, 
in  confequen^ce  of  a  breach  having  been  effedled  by  nieans,  which 
it  risquires  fome  faith  t6  credit  on  the  teftimony  of  local  traditions 
-\  X  z  and 
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and  manufcripts.    According  to  fuch  accounts,  a  battcrihg-rara 
was  worked  by  one  thoufend  men,  and  fufpendcd  to  a  frame, 
compofed  of  twenty  farge  oaks.     The  breach  was  made  in  the 
depth  of  a  dark  night,  and  King  Edward  efcaped  in  the  habit  of 
a  Welfh  peafant.     The  more  efFedually  to  difguife  himfelf,  he 
affifted  with  great  eagernefs  to  pile  Wood  on  the  tremendoafljr 
large  fires,   that  lighted  the   befiegers   in   battering  the  caftle*^ 
Local  authorities  aflert,  probably  with  fome  degree  of  poetical 
amplification,  that  one  hundred  teams  were  employed  to  flipply 
wood  for  thofe  vaft  fires.    The  Wellh  are  faid  to  have  affifted  the 
befiegers  from  all  quarters,  at  a  proper  opportunity.     Edward 
made  his  efcape'  from  every  danger,  and  through-  the  dark  and 
ftormy  night  went  on,  till  lie  came  to  the  parifli  of  Llaiigoaoyd^ 
twenty  miles  weftward.  Where  he  Hred  himfelf  as  a  cowherd  or 
fiiepherd,  at  a  farnx  ftill  known  by  fo  fingular  a  circumftance. 
After  having  been  there  for  fome  trme>^  but  how  long  is  not 
prectfely  afcertained,  the  farmer,  finding  him  but  an  awkward 
and  ignorant  fellow,  difmifiied  him.    Such  is  the  colouring  of  one 
account :  but  another  ftory  in  manufcript  relates,  that  the  farmer 
knew  who  he  was,  and  befriended  him  as  long  as  he  could. 
From  Llangonoyd.  he  went  to  Neath  Abbey,  whence  he  ifi!ued  a 
proclaniation,  ordering  his  fiibjeds  to  take  the  queen,  with  other 
particulars,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer's  Foedera.     The 
Spencers  were  taken  in  their  eaftle,  where  prodigious  quantities 
of  fait  ar?d  firefh  provifions  were  foimd.    Of  live  cattle,  there  were 
lodged)  within  the  eaftle  walls,  two  thoufand  fat  oxen,  twelve 
tbatffend  cows,  twenty-five  thoufand  calves,  thirty  thoufand  fat 
flicep,  fix  hundred  drau^t  horfes,  and  a  fufficient  number  of 
carts  for  them ;  two  thoufand  fat  hogs,  of  fait  provifions  twa 
hundred  beeves,  fix  hundred  muttons,  one  thoufand  hogs,  twa 
hundred  tons  of  French  wine,,  forty  tons  of  cyder  and  wine,,  the 
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produce  of  their  own  eftates,  with  wheat  enough  to  make  bread 
for  two  thousand  men  for  four  years.    In  one  of  the  towers,  every 
apartment  was  crammed  full  of  fait.     Under  this  tower  was  a 
furnace  for  fmelting  iron,  hot  maffes  of  which  had  been  thrown 
by  engines  on  the  befiegers,  who,  when  they  had  got  pofeffion  of 
the  caftle,  let  out  the  fufed  iron  from  the  furnace*  and  threw 
water  upon  it.  ,  This  occafioned  a  molt  dreadful  explofion,  that 
rent  the  tower  in  two,  and  deftroyed  the  fait.     What  ftands  of 
the   to\yer  at.prefent  is  that  which  overhangs  its  bafe.     The 
fuWequent  fate  of  the  two  Hugh  Spencers>  father  and  Ion,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a  record  on  this  occafion.     Hugh  Spencer 
the  grandfbn,  however,  with  his  faithful  garrifon,  found  means 
to   deftroy,  very   unexpeftedly,    a   confiderable   number  of  the 
befiegers,  and  leading  his  men  to  the  breach,  was  able  to  prevent 
others  from  entering.     Prefuming  on  this  Juccefs,  young  Spencer 
fucceeded    in   deftroying    his    enemies   within,"    and   procuring 
tolerable  terms,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in  pofleflion 
©f  the   caftle  and   his   eftates,    together  with   the   lordfhip    of 
Glamorgan.     His   fon  Thomas   Spencer  fiicceeded  him.     The 
next  in  the  catalogue  was  a  fecond  Thomas  Spencer ;  the  laft, 
and,  if  poffible,  the  worft,  of  this  tyrannical  and  unprincipled 
family.     He,  after  the  acceffion  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  was 
on   his   way   home,    in   confequence    of  the   confpiracy   being 
betrayed,  and  the  rebels  routed  at  Cirencefter.     He  was  met 
there  by  a  great  number  of  tlie  Wellh,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  properties  by  him  and  his  anceftors.     Thefe  Welihmen 
took  him  out  of  his  bed  at  Briftol,  and  being  joined  by  the 
populace,  beheaded  him.     He  left  no  male  iffue,  and  only  one 
daughter,  Ifabella,  his  heirefs,  who  married  Richard  Beauchamp,. 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  in -her  right  lord  of  Glamorgan.   (There 
remained  in  Glaraorganlhire,  of  illegitimate  iffue,  feveral  familiea 
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bearing  the  furname  of  Spencer.  The  Spencers,  lords  of  Glamorgan, 
were  immenfely  wealthy;  and  hence  we  may  eafily  account  for 
the  magnitude  ©f  Caerphilly  Caflle.    , 

This  caftle  having  been  thus  roughly  handled  by  the  queen  and 
Ibarons  in  the  years  1326  and  1327,  there  are  forae  reafbns  for 
fuppofmg,  that  it  was  never  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  lords  of 
Glamorgan.  For  we  find  that  in  the  year  1400,  the  famous 
Owen  Gkndwr  bad  obtained  pofleffion  qf  it.  A  celebrated  Welfli 
bard  addrefles  a  fine  ode  to  Gland wr,  •  exprei3Gng  himfelf  after 
the  following  manner,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
idioms. 

"  Bring  together  a  faithful  hoft  from  the  territories  of  the 
Dauphin :  purfue  thy  courfe  to  Rofs  and  Pembroke,  and  to  the 
region  of  Breiddin.  Then,  a  protedior  like  Conftantine,  bring 
forth  thine  armies  from  gigantic  Caerphilly,  a  fortrefs  great  in  it^ 
ruins."  ^ 

It  is  very  probable  that  it  had  rencjained  in  a  ftate  of  ruin,  ever 
fince  the  fiege  of  the  barons.  Still,  however,  it  muft  have  beea 
a  place  of  conffiderable  ftrength,,  or  it  would  Jiot  have  been 
occupied  by  Glandwr,  after  whole  time  there  is  but  little  mentioci 
of  it  to  be  met  with,  for  more  than  a  whole  century.  It  feems 
to  have  been, a  place,  where  itsi  rapacious  lords  the  Spencers 
amafled  every  thipg  they  could  poffibly  get,  by  plundering  their 
vaffals  Or  tenants,  and  the  inhabitants  in  ^neral.  From  this 
cireumftance  arofe  the  Welfli  proverb.  It  is  gone  to  Caerphilly ; 
ftgnifying,  that  a  thing  is  irrecoverably  loft,  and  ufed  on  occafions 
when  an  Englifliman  of  no  very  nice  fehAion  would  fay,  It  is 
gpne  to  the  devil. 

A  jdiftingulihed  Welfli  bard  of  the  fburteenth  century,  David  ap 
G.wilym,  has  in  a  fatirical  poem  of  his  the  following  paflage,  the 
ferijfe  and  ftyle  of  which  may  in  forae  meafure  be  preferved  in 
Engliih^  uncouth  as  they  appear  in  our  phrafcology; 

7  "  May 
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"  May  all  cwfe,  and  I  will  eurfe ;  yes,  curfc  that  fe!Iow,  arid 
my  curfes  will  prevail.  He  of  hardened  Eps; — 'he  with  all  the 
courage  of  exceffive  cold; — he,  our  enemy  ^— may  he  become  a 
dead  carcafe: — his  foul; — may  his  dog  run  away  with  it,  or  become 
poffefled  of  it,  and  may  his  body  go  to  Caerphilly." 

More  pafTages  of  this  nature  might  be  eoWedled  from  the  poets  j 
but  thefe  are  fufficient  to- illuftrate  the  gloomy  ideas  wtiicii  were 
atfibciated  in  themindk  of  the  natives,  with  the  feat  of  fo  many 
horrors  and  fuGhrapawrity* 

Leland>  who  wjx>te  about  the  year  1530,  mentions  Caerphilly 
Caftle  in.  hia  Itinerary,  as*  fet  among  mai#eS>  with  ruinous  walls 
of  a  wonderful  thidtnefs,  and  a  tower  kept  up  for  prifbuersi 

In  the  firjQ:  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  publiflied  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  there  is  a  paper  by*  the  late  DainesBarrington, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  judges-  on  the  circuit  of  North  Wales, 
In  this  communication,  he  offers- fomc  reafons  for  fuppofing,  that 
Caerphilly  Caftle  was  built  by  Edward  the  Firft,  on  the  ground 
of  the  probability^  that  as  he  had  thought  it  neceflkry  to  conftrudl' 
the  caftles  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon,  for  the  purpofe  of 
controlling  the  riorthern  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  he  might 
ajfo  have  eredted  other- caftles  in  South  Wales  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
I  believe  that  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  ingenious 
reafoning  of  the  paper>  are  generally  con^dered  as  having  fet  the 
queftion  at  reft;  for  it  is  aittributed  to  Edward  the  Firft,  in  moft 
modern  publiGations>  on  this  authority  fpecifically,  without  the 
flighteft  hint  of  fufpicion  or  uncertainty.  But  I  apprehend  that 
a.cloifer  inquiry  into  the  fulgcs^  would  have  led  that  acute  and 
learned' antiquary  into  a  train  of .  obfervation,  not  altogether 
confiftent  with  his  hypothefis,  and  have  induced  him  at  leaft  to 
doubt.  Glamorgan  was  one  of  thofe. petty  fovereignties,  called 
Lordlhips  Marchers.     Its  lojds  were:  its^  fovereigns.     They  had 
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their  parUaments,  their  courts  of  juftice,?  and  their  other  offices 
executive  and  jurifprudcntial,  in  which  they,  and  not  the  King 
of  England,  were  fupreme.     They  exercifed  jura  regalia,  and  did 
not  hold  of  the  crown,  but  per  gladiumy  as  their  term  was.  ,  They 
were  generally,  for  their  greater  fafety,  in  clofe  alliance  with  the 
King  of  England,  but  not  his  fubje^ls.    This  diftincftion,  however, 
i^  to  be  underftood  in  reference  to  thefe  lordfhips  only;  for  with 
refpe&.  to  their  baronies  and  eftates  in,England>  they  were  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  fubjedts.     King  Edward  had  no.jurifdi<Sion. 
at  that  time  in  Glamorgan.     He  could  not  poflefs  an  acre  of  land 
there,  but  as  a  iubje(S  to  the  lord  of  the  country.     It  happerted> 
indeed,  in  fubfequent  ages,  that  in  confequence  of  intermarriages, ' 
the  lordlhip  of  Glamorgan  devolved  on'  the  king  of  Ekigland,  and 
he  in  tliat  cafe  granted  it  to  others  on  iiich  terms  as  he  thought- 
proper,  till,  in  the  time  of,  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  was  united  to- 
the  crown  of  England,  as  were  moll  of  the  other  Lordfhips 
Marchers  in  the  fame  manner:  and  this  afTumption  enabled  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  Wales  with  England. 
Edward  the  Firfl  had  united  North  Wales  by  cohqtrefl:  with  the 
crown  of  England.     He  had  done  the  fame  by  that  part  of  South ' 
Wales,  which  had  been  fubjedl  to  the  houfe  of  Dinevowr  and  its ' 
princes:   but  thofe  moft  powerful  of  the  Lordffiips  Marchers,^ 
Glamorgan  and  Pembroke  in  South  Wales,  with  thofe  of  Denbigh 
and  Fliijt  in  North  Wales,  part  of  the  lordfhips  belonging  to  the 
Earls  of  Chefler,  that  of  Shrewfbury, .  and  poflibly  fome  others, 
continued  independent  of  the  crown  of  England  till  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  incorporation  took  place.     Thefe 
circumflances  go  to  prove,  that  it  could  not  have  been  Edward 
the  Firfl  who  built  Caerphilly  Caflle.     We  have  already  feen 
from  l^iflorical   documents,    deduced  from  the  Welfh  authors, 
that  John  ^e  B^ufe  built  it  in  132  ij  that  after  it  had  been,  taken, 
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an4  of  courfe  partly  ruined,  it  had  afterwaMs  been  rebuilt  in 
greater .ftrength  than  it  had  before  poffeffed,  by  Ralph  Mortimer; 
and  in  procefs  of  time  was  again  greatly  augmented  and 
ftrengthened  by  Hugh  Spencer  the  fon,  whofe  wealth  appears, 
by  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  to  have  been  fully  equal  to 
fiich  an  undertaking:  and  it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  fufficient 
probability,  that  it  was  as  great,  and  very  poffibly  greater,  than 
that  of  Edward  the  Firft. 

The  prefent  appearance   of  Caerphilly  fully  accords  with  the 
ideas  which  ancient  records  infpire  of  its  ftrength,  magnificence, 
and  extent.    The  area  is  entered  between  two  dilapidated  towers; 
and  the  interior  view  of  this  great  gateway,  between  its  mighty 
baftions,  is  as  ftriking  and  perfedt  as  any  part  of  the  venerabls 
ftrufture.     The  circuit  of  the  outer  works  enclofes  a  very  large 
traft  of  ground,  though  the  circumference,  great  as  it  is  compared 
with  that  of  fortrefles  in  general,  fcarcely  renders  credible  the 
enormous  provifion,  related  to  have  been  thrown  in  by  the  younger 
Spencer.-    The  wall  of  the  celebrated  leaning  tower,  though  but 
a  fragment,  is  ftill  betvveen  fevtnty  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  of 
a  prodigious  thicknefs.    It  hangs  ele\'en  feet  and  a  half  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  feems  only  to  reft  on  one  part  of  its  fouth  fide. 
It  appears  as  if  held  together  principally  by  the  ftrength  of  its 
cement,  which  is  of  a  tenacity  unknown  to  the  experience  of 
rriodern  mafons.     Its  fingularity  is  beft  obferved  by  an  interior 
examination,  or  from  the  moat  underneath,  whence  the  effedl  of 
its  apparently  falling  mafs  is  indeed  ftupendous.     They  Ihow  the 
mint  clofe  by  this  interefting  part  of  the  ruin,  arched  in  a  curious 
manner,  vvith  two  furnaces  for^  melting  metal;     Thefe  furnaces 
Lkewife  dealt  out  dreadful  vengeance  on  befiegers,  and  were  the 
means,  according  to  the  moft  plaufible  as  well  as  beft- authenticated, 
accounts,  of -placing  the  adjoining  tower  in  that  fmgular  fituation, 
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to  account  for  which  has  given  rife  to  fo  many  conjectures  of 
fancy,  and  fo  many  tales  of  fuperftitjon.  From  the  mint  th^re  is 
an  afcent  to  a  long  gallery,  which  commiinicated  with  the  difFerent 
apartments,  and  afforded  a  ready  intercourfe  between  the  guards, 
who  occupied  the  embattled  towers.  This  corridor  remains  entire 
for  the  extent  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  on  the  fouth  fide, 
except  where  the  flaircafes  have  been  deflroyed,  which  circumflaaxce 
prevents  its  being  traverfed:  but  the  view  from  the  extremity, 
along  the  vaulted  palTage,  darkening  as  it  recedes,  realizes  the  awe 
infpired  by  the  irrational  fublimity  of  chivalrous  romance.  The 
defcent  of  the  fally-port  is  tremendoufly  fleep.  When  once  the 
force  of  the  caftle  began  to  pour  down,  the  alternative  refled 
between  viftory  and  death.  The  declivity  impelled  the  ileps  of 
thofe,  whofe  fear  might  have  paufed  on  even  ground :  and  there 
could  be  no  retreat  for  the  foremoft,  while  the  ranks  behind  were 
rufhing  to  the  conflid:.  The  great  hall  is  large  and  complete.  It 
exhibits  an  augufl  example  of  Gothic  grandeur,  united  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  elegance.  This  room  is  about  feventy  feet 
by  thirty,  and  feventeen  in  height.  It  has  large  windows,  and  an 
ornamented  chimney-piece  in  maflerly  and  fcientific  proportions, 
with  clufters  of  pillars  along  the  fide  walls.  The  north  window  of 
the  chapel  is  not  only  perfedl,  but  uncommonly  light  and  elegant. 
The  window  of  what  my  guide,  in  the  fpirit  of  modern  refinement, 
called  the  drawing-room,  is  nearly  entire.  Clofe  by  one  of  the 
drawbridges  is  the  weflern  entrance  of  the  ruin,  with  a  high  Gothic 
arch  in  the  centre,  fupported  by  two  ponderous  towers  in  a  circular 
form.  This  great  gateway  is  grand  and  perfed,  and  leads  to  the 
ftupendous  flrudure  of  the  inner  court  from  the  wefl,  as  the  gate 
with  the  hexagonal  towers  from  the  eaft.  The  dungeon  has  all 
thofe  excellencies  of  a  dungeon,  to  which  the  ancient  barons  knew 
how  to  give  full  efFedl;  darknefs,  damp,  and  gloom.    The  interior 
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has  not  a  great  deal  of  'ivy;  but  the  outer  walls,  particularly  to 
the  weft,  are  venerably  clothed.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
enter  into  a  defcription  of  the  buildings  for  the  garrifbn,  or  the 
outworks.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  it  ftill  exifts  a  monument  of 
magnificence,  and  an  intimatlott  of  almoft  irrefragable  power,  in 
the  ancient  poffeflbrs  of  this  once  important  lordlhip.  There  is  from 
the  caftle  court  a  fine  view  of  Energln,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Goodrich. 
The  trade  of  Caerphilly  is  becoming  of  importance.  It  was  only 
known  as  an  objed:  of  antiquarian  curiofity  till  of  late  years,  when 
a  woollen  manufadlure-  was  eftablifhed.  There  are  now  three : 
and  the  effect  is  obfervable  in  traffic  on  the  roads,  and  population 
in  the  town.  There  is  here  one  of  thofe  very  large  fhops,  furnifhed 
with  articles  of  every  defcription,  which  are  eftablifhed  in  particular 
ftations  of  the  mountainous  country,  and  by  fupplying  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  many  miles  round,  generally  enfure  a  foitune 
to  the  induftrious  and  indefatigable  adventurer. 
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The  turnpike  road  from  Caerphilly  to  Mcrthyr  Tydvll  winds 
through  Yilrad  vale.  I  rather  chofe  the  road  over  Eglwyfilan 
mountain,  which  is  only  a  horfe  path,  as  more  favourable  to  the 
objefts  of  my  journey.  There  is  fomewhere  in  this  diftrid:  a 
quadrangular  monument  defcribed  by  Camden;  but  it  was  not 
my  fortune  to  meet  with  Tt,  having  at  this  time  no  guide,'  and 
having  appointed  my  fervant,  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  to  meet  me  at  Merthyr  Tydvik  The  courtefy 
between  Caerphilly  and  Energln  is  reciprocal ;  for  each  affords  a 
moft  advantageous  view  of  the  other.  The  latter  place  is  handfome 
and  well  laid  out,  with  woods  at  the  back  and  fides  for  ornament 
and  Ihelter.  The  front  afped  to  the  fouth-eaft  is  genial  and 
pleafing,  and  commands  a  ftriking  view  of  the  plain  hemmed  in 
by  mountains,  with  its  auguft,  caftle  completely  under  the  eye 
and  impreffively  exhibited  in  its  coUedled  mafs. 

The    afcent    from  Energln  to   the  farm-houfe    above    opens 
gradually  an  extenfive  and  grand  profpcd  of  the  plain  immediately 
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beijeath,  and  over  the  nearer  mountains  to  the  channel,  with 
almoft  an  uninterrupted  expanfe  of  country  on  each  fide.  Beyond 
the  farm-houfe  on  the  flat  top  of  the  mountain,  as  you  retreat 
from  the  fouthern  fcene,  you  have  Yftrad  vale  to  the  right,  while 
you  look  over  into  the  vale  of  Taff  on  the  left,  and  the  profpe6l  is 
terminated  on  that  fide  by  the  hills  vs'hich  bound  the  horizon  to 
the  weft  of  that  river. 

The  charaftcr  of  the  dlfl:ri<3:  is  wrild,  yet  not  without  occasional 
ipecimens  of  cultivation  and  beauty.  Among  thefe  is  the 
undulating  line  of  brulhwood  in  the  valley,  that  overhangs  the 
quiet  and  concealed  courfe  of  the  Remny :  the  refpeftable  manfion 
of  Llanbradach,  the  cottages  belonging  to  the  chapel  ry  of 
jLlanvabon  below  the  mountain  on  one  fide,  Ceven  Hengoed  oa 
the  other,  the  improved  and  well- wooded  grounds  about  Gellygare 
in  front ;  while  the  rude  grandeur  of  the  fcene,  thus  relieved  and 
diverfified,  is  appropriately  terminated  by  the  two  lofty  and 
perpendicular  peaks  of  Mounchdeny,  which  are  feen  from  very 
diftant  parts  of  South  Wales,  and  thence  called  the  Brecknocklhire 
beacons,  forming  part  of  that  continued  chain  from  Llandilo  Vawr 
to  Crickhowel.  The  parifli  church  is  dedicated  to  Helena,  and 
thence  called  Eglwyfilan,  and  the  name  of  the  chapel  annexed, 
Llanvabon,  imports  it  to  have  been  confecrated  to  her  fon,  who 
was  Conftantine.  About  two  miles  from  Caerphilly,  in  this 
diredlion,  are  feveral  tumuli,  in  which  burnt  bones  have  been 
found,  but  no  medals.  They  were  opened  about  the  year  1753, 
and  have  been  mentioned  in  a  paper  by  th6  Rev.  William  Harris, 
read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  printed  in  the  Archzeologia. 
The  urns  were  all  broken  by  the  workmen. 

After  defcending  the  mountain,  my  road  lay  to  the  left  in  the 
vale  near  Gellygare,  where  the  memorable  battle  w^as  fought  after 
Fitzhamon's  conqueft,  which  proved  to  the  Normans,  at  their 
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coft,  how  dearly  the  natives  loved  their  liberty,  and  how  dcepTy 
they  refented  its  lofs.  The  next  deviation  was  up  a  fteep  afcent, 
-winding  round  fuddenly  on  a  height,  that  overlooks  the  Quaker^s 
Yard,  with  all  its  romantic  fcenery.  This  is,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  moft  fmgular  fpot  in  the  vale  of  Taff.  The  Quaker's 
Yard  is  a  burial-place  belonging  to  that  feft.  Dife<3;ly  beyond  it, 
on  the  curioufly- contrived  turnpike  road  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  to 
Cardiff,  is  a  bridge  over  the  Bargoed  Taff  River,  juft  at  its  jundion 
with  the  Taff;  the  banks  of  which  have  here  acquired  their 
woody  charaifler,  while  the  valley  on  each  fide  is  choked  up  by 
mountains.  The  road,  carried  over  a  precipice,  exhibits  the 
eccentricities  of  nature  in  all  their  extent  and  variety.  I  hid 
been  informed  that  the  dired;  road  from  the  Quaker's  Yard  till 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  was  a"  continued  range  of 
mountainous  and  unrelieved  barrennefs.  I  determined  therefore  to 
take  a  circuitous  route ;  and  for  that  purpofe  bent  my  fteps, 
near  the  feeder  to  the  canal,  towards  New  Bridge,  by  which 
direction,  at  different  times,  I  completely  explored  the  richer 
part  of  this  delicious  vale.  At  the  aquedtidl,  where  the  canal  is 
carried  over  the  river,  an  iron  rail-road,  for  the  prefent,  eiids ;  and 
from  the  wharf  at  this  place  the  canal  is  the  only  conveyance  for 
heavy  goods  to  Cardiff.  The  length  of  it,  as  far  as  it  has  already 
been  completed,  is  about  ten  miles ;  but  it  was  defigned  to  have 
extended  from-Merthyr  Tydvil  to  Cardiff;  and  it  is  faid  that  one 
horfe  would  have  been  able  to  draw  forty  tons  of  iron  the  whole 
diftance  of  twenty-fix  miles  in  one  day.  I  underftand,  however, 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  finifhed :  and  indeed  it  is  much  more 
neceflary  where  it  is  now  made,  from  the  occafional  want  of 
water,  than  lower  down,  where  the  confluence  of  many  and 
copious  ffreams  affords  a  more  certain  fupply  to  the  canal. 

The  wonders  of  art  in  this  neighbourhood  almoft  rival  thofe  'of 
3  nature. 
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uature.  There  are  juft  here  eighteen  locks  on  the  canal  in  the 
fpace  pf  one  mile,  eleven  of  which  follow  each  other  in  fuch 
immediate  fueceflion,  as  to  occupy  only  one  quarter  of^hat  mile. 
After  purfuing  this  intej-efting  part  of  the  road  nearly  as  far  as 
New  Bridge,  I  returned  over  the  aqueduft  into  the  vale  of  Cunno, 
or  Aberdare.  Thia^  clear  and  rapid  river  pays  its  tribute  to  the; 
Taff  at  this  place ;  and  the  romantic  narrownefs  of  the  opening 
between  the  cluftered  mountains  to  the  north-weft,  where  the 
two  vales  meet,  ftrongly  invites  the  traveller  to  deviate,  at  the 
cxpence  of  time,  diftance,  and  intolerable  paths.  The  right  bank 
of  the  Cunno  leads  diredly  through  the  parilh,  which  is  many 
miles  in  length,  to  the  village  of  Aberdare.  It  has  already  been 
defcribed  as  very  narrow  at  the  eaftern  extremity,  but  it  widens 
as  you  advance,  and  becomes  exquifitely  beautiful  and  verdant. 
It  is  equally  lecluded,  but  lefs  wild  than  Yftradyvodwg.  About 
two  miles  from  the  aquedud,  there  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cunno  a  moft  luxuriant  and  majeftic  grove  of  oaks.  The  next 
feature  of  peculiar  attradlion  beyond,  is  a  very  pidturefque  hollow 
way  overfliadowed  with  lofty  trees.  The  road,  a  rough  and 
much-obftrudled  horfe-path,  afterwards  runs  by  the  fide  of  the 
Cunno,  the  bed  of  which  is  fo  fliallow  here,  that  you  may  ft'and 
in  it,  and  catch  a  beautiful  view  of  its  reach,  encompafled  by 
mountains  on  every  fide.  Near  the  place  to  which  I  refer  is  an 
Alpine  bridge,  formed  by  two  trunks  of  trees,  with  the  luxury 
and  fafeguard  that  does  not  often  occur,  of  a  railing  on  each  fide, 
to  compenfate  for  its  tremuloufnefs  under  the  foot.  The  river 
foon  becomes  broader,  and  introduces  you  to  a  fine  view  of  the 
vale  in  its  moft  open  and  extenfive  part.  The  track  afterwards 
takes  a  higher  level  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  introduces 
morb  of  the  upper  grounds  into  the  landscape.  For  fome  way  it 
runs  along  a  precipice  over  the  water  with  hanging  woods  beneath 
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fringing  the  river  to  its  edge;  while  the  nakednefs  of  the  rocks 
above  contrafts  and  fets  off  the  luxuriance  and  verdure  of  the 
meadow^s  and  groves  below.  But  there  is  a  confined  view,  about 
three  miles  fliort  of  the  village,  which  ftruck  me  as  the  moft 
engagingly  romantic'  and  beautiful  of  the  whole.  It  confifted 
only  of  three  meadows,  furrounded  by  groves  of  oak  and  fir, 
which  completely  ihut  out  the  world,  and  realize  the  tales  of 
uninhabited  iflands,  whofe  wildnefs  is  partially  pruned,  and 
regulated  by  fome  fliipwrecked  mariner  or  exiled  fojourner.  It  is 
worth  while  to  climb  a  hill  clofe  by,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  country  down  to  the  Taff,  which  you  have 
juft  examined  in  detail.  It  is  a  bold  and  rich  fcene,  and  the 
meadows  form  a  moft  pleafing  fore-ground.  This  vale,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  beautiful  in  the  mountains 
of  Glamorgan. 

All  the  circumftances  of  thefe  wild  diftrifts  do  not  correfpond 
in  the  agreeablenefs  of  their  features.  The  face  of  nature  is 
enchanting ;  but  the  ftate  of  human  accommodation  would  be 
confidered  as  frightful  by  the  nurfed  inhabitants  of  mdre  populous 
and  better  accommodated  trafts.  A  ftronger  contraft  cannot  be 
conceived  than  between  a  cottage  in  the  va;le  of  Glamorgan,  and  a 
cottage  in  the  vale  of  Aberdare  or  Yftrady vodwg,  though  probably 
there  is  fcarcely  ten  miles  of  intervening  fpace-  in  a  ftmight  line. 
Yet  even  to  the  cottages  of  Aberdare  I  can  give  the  negative 
praife,  that  I  have  fmce  feen  worfe.  The  diet  of  the  peafants  in 
the  hills  is  of  the  coarfeft  kind  :  it  conftfts  of  oatmeal  bread,  with 
a  relifti  of  miferable  cheefe ;  and  their  beer,  where  they  have  any, 
is  worfe  than  none.  Their  butter  and  milk  are  of  a  more  palatable 
quality.  Yet  I  queftion  whether  their  ignorance  of  better  things, 
and  confequent  exemption  from  the  purgatory  of  comparifon,  may 
not  keep  them  among  the  moft  contented,  though  pooreft  of  the 
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poor.  Their  checrfulnefs  among  one  another,  and  communicative 
difpofition  towards  inquirers,  renders  it  a  matter  of  regret  to  a 
ftranger,  that  he  has  no  common  language  in  which  to  converfe 
with  them.  Having  formed  my  preconceived  opinion  from  what 
I  had  witneiTed  of  Yftradyvodwg  in  the  fummer,  and  the  ftyle  of 
the  huts  I  had  palTed  in  my  progrefs  up  this  vale,  I  found  the 
village  of  Aberdare  more  populous  and  better  arranged  than  I 
expedled.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  having  become,  in 
common  with  Merthyr  Tydvil,  a  manufafluring  place,  though  its 
eftablilhments  bear  no  comparable  proportion  with  that  metropolis 
of  iron-mafters.  It  produces  a  fudden  and  rather  inexplicable 
fenfation  in  the  mind,  to  meet  with  the  modern  improvements 
of  fcientific  ingenuity,  and  the  aftivity  of  commercial  enterprize, 
in  a  country  which  feems  to  have  precluded  all  fuch  poffibilities, 
and  appeared  but  juft  before  like  the  very  head-quarters  of 
folitude.  I  did  not  vilit,  and  of  courfe  do  not  defcribe,  either  the 
works  of  Aberdare  belonging  to  Mr.  Scales,  or  Hirwin  Furnace, 
at  the  diftance  of  four  miles  to  the  north,  whofe  columns  of 
fmoke,  rifmg  from  its  ftation  at  the  black  and  barren  extremity 
of  this  Alpine  vale,  obfcure  and  ftifle  thofe  rural  images,  produced 
on  the  fancy  by  the  fportive  creations  of  nature.  Such 
arrangements  are  every  where  fimilar;  and  as  I  was  to  fee  the 
mofb  extenfive  and  perfedl  hereafter,  I  was  glad  to  efcape  from 
the  contufion  of  anvils,  -the  blaft  of  furnaces,  and  the  whirl  of 
wheels.  The  churchyard  of  Aberdare  has  fome  venerable,  but 
decaying  yew-trees,  and  fome  monuments,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
glided  cherubims,  with  a  profufion  of  devices  in  every  tafte  but 
the, good.  It  is  difficult  to  conjedlure  how  the  fuppofed  limplicity 
of  thefe  mountaineers  could  have  conceived,  much  lefs  executed, 
fuch  finery.  But  the  church  itfdf  is  a  moft  lame  and  impotent 
conclufion  to  this  funereal  Hiagnificence,  though  quite  as  good  as 
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moft  others  in  fimilar  fituations.  Tlie  natives  of  the  Welfh- 
mountains  worlhip  their  Maker,  where  an  EngUfliman  would  not 
litter  the  moft  ignoble  quadruped  about  his  houfe ;  in  darknefs 
and  in  damp,  pelted  through  crevices  by  the  elements,  and 
immerfed  in  dirt  more  profound  and  impenetrable  than  that  of 
their  own  miferable  hovels.  In  refpe(ft  to  cleanlinefs,  indeed, 
there  is  a  Jamentable  difference  between  the  peafants  of  the 
mountains  and  the  vallies ;  a  difference  that  niakes  it  a  qaeftion, 
whether  that  virtue,  as  it  is  juftly  called,  is  not  rather  an  invention 
and  refinement  of  fociety,  than  an  inftind:  of  nature,  as  thbfe  are 
apt  to  imagine,  who  have  been  too  long  in  its  habits  to  remember 
their  own  initiation.  A  canal  to  join  the  other  is  begun,  and  a 
turnpike  road  through  the  vale  is  in  agitation.  It  is  yet  doubtful 
whether  either  will  take  effed:. 

The  road  from  Aberdare  acrofs  the  mountain,  that  divides  it 
from  the  vale  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  is  of  rugged  and  toilfome  afeent^ 
and  paffes  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Scales.  The,  communication 
between  the  two  places  is  conftant,  and  renders  theicene  widely 
different  from  the  unfrequented  wilds  of  Aberdare.  From  the 
fummit,  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  with  its  populous^  vale^ 
ttretches  itfelf  under  the  eye.  The  firft  perception  of  firigularity 
that  it  occafions  in  the  mind,  is  the  extreme  difproportioa 
between  the  population  and  the  vifible  means  of  fuftenance,  A 
mountain  valley,  overfpread,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with 
the  comparatively  commodious  habitations  of  mafters,  agents, 
engineers,  and  workmen,  feems  to  have  been  peopled  in  the  teeth 
of  every  obflacle,  and  to  affert  the  triumph  of -fad  over  probability. 
The  vale  is  of  confiderable  width,  and  in.acce(Iible  to  all  but  the 
equeflrian  traveller,  except  at  the  very  narrow  pafTes  of  th^ 
extremities.  The  mountains  are  bleak,  barren,  and  devoid  of 
wood :  the  bottom  has  its  fprinkling  of  fuccefsful  cultivation ; 
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but  the  inhabitants  Hve  on  the  contributions  of  diilant  parts,  and 
enhance  the  prices  far  beyond  their  natural  level,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  drain  the  furrounding  country  of  its  labourers.  It 
i?,  fddom  that  fo  populoijs  a  diftrid;  and  fo  bare  a  foil  are  found 
%Q  coalefce.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  mountain 
tillage,  which  ftrong  inducements  will  always  overcome,  and  not 
to-  a  dtefed:  of  vegetative  powers  when  called  into  adtioii,  that  this 
tra6l  exhibits  thefe  peculiarities,  in  a  fair  train  for  being  diminiftied 
and  effaced  by  time.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  iron-works, 
the  great  increafe  of  the  population,  and  the  proportionately 
imperious  demand  for  articles  of  confumption,  the  farmers  have 
been  excited  to  improve  their  lands ;  fo  that  all  forts  of  corn,  in 
very  good  and  plentiful  crops,  are  now  raifed  upon  lands,  where  it 
■was  once  taken  for  granted  that  no  corn  could  poffibly  be  produced. 
Agriculture  is  perhaps  improving  here  more  rapidly,  than  in  parts 
of  the  county  more  favourable vto  its  efforts;  and  the  energies 
thus  awakened  feem  likely  to  be  crowned  with  a  fuccefs,  not 
predifted  by  the  irioft  fanguine  hopes  of  the  projedors. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  derives  its  name  from  Tydvil,  the  daughter  of 
Brecan,  Prince  of  Brecknockfliire.  She  was  the  wife  of  Cyngen, 
fon  of  Cadelh,  Prince  of  the  vale  royal  and  part  of  Powife,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century;  and  is  reckoned  among  the  ancient 
Britifti  jaints.  She,  with  fome  of  her  brothers,  was  on  a  vifit 
to  her  father,  then  an  old  man,  when  they  were  befet  by  a  party 
of  Pagan  Saxons  arid  Irifli  Pi6ts,  as  they  are  termed  in  various 
old  manufcripts.  Tydvil,  heir  father  Brecan,  and  her  brother 
Rhun  Dremrudd,  -vV-ere  murdered.  But  Nevydd,  the  fon  of 
Rhun  Drenurudd,  a  very  young  man,  foon  raifed  the  country  by 
his  exertions,  and  put  the  infidels  to  flight.  It  Ihould  feem  by 
this  anecdote,  as  well  as  others  that  may  be  found  in  the  Cambrian 
biogiraphy,  derived  from  the  ancient  manufcript  memorials  of  the 
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^ritifli  faints,  that  Brecan  had  his  refidence,  or  what  the  moaem' 
language  of  princes  ufually  terms  court,  at  this  place.  Tydvil  having 
been  murdered,  or  martyred  in  the  manner  defcribed,  a  church 
was  here  dedicated  to  her  in  after  times,  and  called  the  church  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  fignifies  the  Martyr  Tydvil,  from  the 
Greek  word  fiuprvp,  a  witnefs,  exclufively  appropriated  in 
ecclefiaftlcal  language  to  the  defignation  of  thofc  who  have  borne 
teftimony  by  their  fufFering-s  to  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

Thefe  are  the  few  and  fcanty  memorials  which  have  hitherto 
been  difcovered  refpefting  the  hiftory  of  this  place  in  the  earliefl: 
times.  But  it  was  in  after  ages,  though  inconfiderable  in  population 
and  political  importance,  of  no  contemptible  note  as  a  fort  of 
hot-bed,  that  contributed  principally  to  engender,  and  kept  alive 
for  more  than  a  century,  thofe  religious .diflenfions,  which  ftill 
feparate  a  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  Wales,  than  in  any 
part  of  England,  from  the  eftablifhed  church.  Indeed  it  cannot 
be,  but  that  the  zealous  and  devout,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
appreciating  controverted  creeds  or  metaphyfical  diftinftions,  will 
form  themfelves  into  diftinfl:  focieties,  where  the  fcanty  provifion 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  negledled  ftate  of  the  churches,  fcarcely 
admit  of  that  feemlinefs  and  grave  impreffion,  fo  nec6flary  to  the 
due  effedl  of  public  worfliip.  Alnioft  all  the  exclufively  Wellh 
feds  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  in  truth 
degenerated  into  habits  of  the  moft  pitiable  lunacy  in  their 
devotion.  The  various  fubdivifions  of  methodifts,  jumpers,  and 
I  know  not  what,  who  meet  in  fields  and  houfes,  prove  how  low 
fanaticifm  may  degrade  human  reafo'n:  but  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  diflenters,  aniong  whom  have  appeared 
many  luminaries  of  our  learning,  are  every  where  refpedtable,  and 
no  where  more  refpedled,  than  in  the  eftimation  of  moderate  and 
candid  churchmen.    In  this  parifh  the  firft  diflenting  congregation 
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in  Wales  was  formed  about  the  year  i6zo,  or  very  foon  after ; 
and  it  was  while  preaching  to  this  fociety,  that  Vavafor  Powel,  a 
man  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  nonconformity,  was  taken  up  and 
imprifoned  in  Cardiff  gaol. 

Vavafor  Powel  was  born  in  Radnorfliire,  and  defcended  on  his 
father's  fide  from  the  Powels  of  Knuckles  in  that  county,  an 
ancient  and  honourable  ftock  •  by  his  mother,  from  the  Vavafors, 
a  family  of  high  antiquity,  that  came  out  of  Yorkfliire  into  Wales, 
and  was  related  to  the  principal  gentry.  He  was  educated  in 
Jefus  College,  Oxford.  When  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  became 
an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  principality;  and  the  circumftance 
of  his  belonging  to  the  unpopular  fed:  of  baptifls  expofed  him  to 
much  perfecution.,  In  1640,  he  and  his  hearers  were  feized  under 
the  warrant  of  a  magiftrate,. but  very  fliortly  difmifled.  In  1642, 
he  was  driven  from  Wales,  becaufe  he  objedled  to  prefbyterian 
ordination.  At  that  time  there  were  but  two  diffenting 
congregations  in  Wales,  of  which  this  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  was 
one.  In  1646,  he  returned  to  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  with 
ample  teftimonials :  and  fuch  was  his  indefatigable  adivity,  that 
before  the  reftoration  there  were  more  than  twenty  baptift  focieties,. 
chiefly  formed  under  his  fuperintending  care.  He  was  one  of  the 
commijjaoners  for  fequeilrations.  The  ufual  fate  of  bold  integrity 
awaited  him ;  that  of  becoming  obnoxious  in  turn  to.  all  parties. 
As  an  advocate  of  republican  principles,  but  not  for  their 
proftitution  to  the  mockery  of  freedom,  he  preached  againft  the 
protedlorlhip,  and  wrote  fome  fpirited  letters  of  remonflrance  to 
Cromwell.  For  this  he  was  imprifoned.  He  was  known  to  be 
a  fifth  monarchy  man  :  at  the  reftoration  therefore  he  underwent 
a  fories  of  perfecutions  at  Shrewft)ury,  in  Wales,  and  laftly  in  the 
Fleet  prifon,  which  ended  only  with  his  death.  He  was  permitted 
to  r-etum  to.  Merthyr  Tydvil,  after  his  imprifoment  at  Portfinouth 
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as  well  as  at  Shrewfbur}^ :  but  as  he  perfifted  in  exercifmg  his 
functions,  he  v?as  committed  to  Cardiff  Caftle,  and  afterwards 
fent  to  London,  where  he  expired  in  the  Fleet,  and  was  buried 
in  Bunhill  Fields. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  bloody  memory  of  its  martyrs,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  that  Merthyr  Tydvil  was  to  owe  its  rank  in 
the  hiftbric  page ;  for  it  continued  a  very  inconfiderabk  tillage 
till  about  the  year  1755,  when  the  late  Mr.  Bacon  took  more 
notice  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines,  with  which  this  traA  of 
country  abounds,  than  they  had  before  excited.  For  the  very 
low  rent  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  he  obtained  a  leafe  of 
a  diftrift,  at  leaft  eight  miles  long  and  four  wide,  for  ninety-nine 
years.  It  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  that  his  right  extended 
only  to  the  iron  and  coal  mines  found  on  the  eftate,  and  that  he 
had  comparatively  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  foil  on  the  fiirface, 
on  which  he  ere^Sed  his  works  for  fmelting  and  forging  the  iron. 
He  poflefled  in  addition  fome  fields  for  the  keep  of  his  horfesj 
and  other  neceflary  conveniencies.  He  at  firft  conftrudled  one 
furnace  ;  and  little  befides  this  was  done,  probably  for  at  leaft  ten 
years.  The  next  advance  was  the  erection  of  a  forge  for  working 
pig  into  bar  iron.  About  the  beginning  of  the  American  war, 
Mr.  Bacon  contradled  with  goverimaent  for  .  cafting  cannon. 
Proper  founderies  were  eredled  for  this  purpofe;  and  a  good 
turnpike  road  was  made  down  to  the  port  of  Cardiff,  along  an 
extent  of  twenty-fix  miles.  At  Cardiff  likewife  a  proper  wharf 
was  formed,  ftill  called  the  cannon  wharf,  whence  the  cannon 
were  Ihipped  off  to  Plymouth,  Portfmouth,  and  wherever  the 
fervice  required.  Thefe  were  carried  in  waggons  down  to  Cardiff 
at  a  prodigious  expence  of  carriages,  horfes,  and  roads.  There 
are  thofe  who  do  not  hefitate  to  affert,  but  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  fixteen  horfes  were  fornetimes  employed  to  ^w 
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tfee  waggon  that  contained  only  one  cannon.  It  is  like  wife  faid, 
ttet  the  roads  were  fo  torn  by  thefe  heavy  waggons  and  the 
weight  of  their  loads,  that  it  was  a  month's  work  for  one  man  to 
repair  the  turnpike  after  every  deportation  of  cannon.  I  had  no 
opportinaity  of  inquiring  properly  and  minutely  into  the  truth  of 
ti^fc  relations ;  but  I  cannot  help  fufpeftlng  them  to  be  matter 
cA  fa6t  in  the  main,  hyperbolically  aggravarted,  though  I  derive 
tie  account  from  very  refpedlable  fources  of  information. 

•  This  contrad  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  immenfely  lucrative  to 
Mr.  Bacon ;  but  he  Was  obliged  to  relinquifli  it  about  the  clofe  of 
the  American  war,  or  rather  to  transfer  it  to  the  Caron  Company 
in  Scotland,  as  I  have  been  informed ;  where  moft,  perhaps  all, 
of  the   cannon  are  now  call.     He  made  this  difpofal,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  hold  a  feat  in  parliament,  to  which  he  had 
been  ele'dled.     Soon  afterwards,  about  the  year  1 783,  he  granted 
leafes,  I  belieVe  for  thirty  years,  but  I  cannot  anfwer  for  my  own 
accuracy  on  this  point,  of  his  remaining  term,  in  the  following 
parcels :  Cyfarthfa  works,  the  largeft  portion,  to  Mr.  Crawfhay, 
for  five  thoufand  pounds  per  annum;  Penderyn  to  Mr.  Homfray, 
at  two  thouland  pbtmds  per  annum ;  Dowlas    Iron  Works  to 
Meifrs.  iLewis  and  Tate,  and  a  fourth  part  to  Mr.  Hill.     What 
the  rents  of  thefe  two  portions  are,  I  have  not  learned  from  any 
direft  intelligence ;  but  I  conclude  them  to  amount  in  the  whole 
to  three  thoufand  pounds,  becaufe  it  is  very  generally  aflerted  and 
believed,  that  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Bacon  have  from  all  thole  works  a: 
clear  annual  income  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.     Mr.  Crawlhay's- 
iron  works  of  Cyfarthfa  are  now  by  far  the  largeft  in  this  kingdom; 
probably,  indeed,  the  largeft  in  Europe ;  and  in  that  cafe,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  largeft  in  the  world.     He   employs  conftantly 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  men ;  and  pays  weekly  in  wages  and; 
other  expences  of  the  works,  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds.     He 
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makes  upon  an  average  between  fixty  arid  feventy  tons  of  iron 
every  week ;  and  has  lately  ere<3;ed  two  new  additional  furnaces, 
which  will  foon  begin  to  work ;  when  he  will  be  able  to  make, 
one  week  with  the  other,  one  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron. 
Mr.  Homfray  makes  weekly,  on  a  moderate  average,  fifty  tons  of 
bar  iron  and  upwards,  and  is  now  extending  Penderyn  and  its 
buildings,  which  will  foon  be  completed.  He  will  then  make  at 
leaft  eighty  tons  per  week.  Dowlas  Iron  Works,  belonging  to 
Meflrs.  Lewis  and  Tate,  are  on  as  large  a  fcale  as  thole  of 
Penderyn,  and  about  to  be  augmented  in  an  equal  proportion. 
Thofe  of  Mr.  Hill  make  now  thirty  tons  of  iron  weekly,  and 
upwards.  Additional  buildings  are  now  ere<3:ing,  which  when 
finifhed  will  make  at  leaft  forty  tons  per  week.  At  prefent  more 
than  two  hundred  tons  of  iron  are  fent  down  the  canal  weekly 
to  the  port  of  Cardiff,  whence  it  is  ftiipped  off"  to  Briftol,  London, 
Plymouth,  Portfmouth,  and  other  places,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  to  America.  It  is  fuppofed  that  in  the  courle  of  a  year 
or  two  they  will  be  able  to  fend  out  three  hundred  tons  weekly. 
The  number  of  fmelting  furnaces  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  is  about 
fixteen.  Six  of  thefe  belong  to  Cyfarthfa  Works ;  the  reft  to  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  been  named.  Around  each  of  thefe 
furnaces  are  eredted  forges  and  rolling  mills  for  converting  pig  into 
plate  and  bar  iron. 

This  town,  as  it  may  properly  be  termed,  is  now  by  far  the 
largeft  in  the  whole  principality.  Its  population,  in  the  year  1803, 
■was  found  to  be  upwards  of  ten  thoufand ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that 
it  amounts  at  this  time,  December  1803,  though  at  the  interval 
of  only  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  numeration,  to  confiderably 
more  than  eleven  thoufand ;  and  this  is  to  be  underftood  without 
including  the  fuburb,  as  we  may  denominate  it  corredUy  enough, 
of  Coed  y  Cummar,  on  the  Brecknockfliire  fide  of  the  river,  the 
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population  of  which  is  at  leaft  one  thoufand.  Swanfea,  heretofore 
the  Jargeft  town  in  Wales,  exceeding  every  other  town  by  at  leaft 
one  thouiand  inhabitants,  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled  by 
Merthyr  Tydvil.  It  is  true,  the  external  appearance  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Swanfea.  The  houfe 
•Qf  Mr.  Homfray  at  Penderyn  is  large  and  elegant,  with  fine 
and  well-planted  gardens,  green-houfes,  hot-houfes,  and  all  the 
accommodations  befitting  the  refidence  of  a  wealthy  family:  but 
the  fplendours  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  begin  and  end  with  this 
manfion.  When  the  firft  furnaces  and  forges  were  erecfted,  there 
could  not  exift  the  flighteft  glimmering  of  prefcience,  that  this 
little  obfcure  Welfli  village  would,  in  lefs  than  forty  years,  grovv 
up  to  fuch  a  magnitude,  as  to  be  far  more  populous  than  any 
other  town  in  Wales.  The  firft  houfes  that  were  built  were  only 
very  fmall  arid  fimple  cottages  for  furnace-men,  forge-men, 
miners,  and  fuch  tradefmen  as  were  neceflary  to  conftrud;  the 
retjuired  buildings,  with  the  common  labourers  who  were 
em!ployed=  to  affift  them.  Thefe  cottages  were  moft  of  them 
built  in  fbatJtered  confufion,  without  any  order  or  plan.  As  the 
works  increafed,  more  cottages  were  wanted,  and  eredled  in  the 
fpaces' between 'thofe  that  had  been  previoufly  built,  till  they 
becaMe  fo  conneded  with  each  other,  as  to  form  a  certain 
defcription  of  irregular  ftreets,  very  much  on  the  plan  of 
Crooked  Lane  in  the  city  of  London.  Thefe  ftreets  are  now 
many  in  number, 'clofe  •  and  confined,  having  no  proper  outlets 
behind  the  houfes.  They  are  confequently  very  filthy  for  the 
moft  partj  and  doubtlefs  very  unhealthy.  Some  ftreets,  it  is  to 
to  be  obferved,  have  within  thefe  few  years  been  built,  and  more 
are  building,  on  a  better  plan;  in  ftraighter  lines,  and  wider, 
having  decent  houies,  with  commodious  outlets,  and  other 
neceflary  attentions  to  cleanllnefs  and  health.     In  fome  of  the 
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early,  and  rudc!y-conne6led  ftreets,  we  frequently  fee  the  fmall, 
miferable  houfes  taken  down,  and  larger  and  very  feemly  ones 
built  in  their  Head.  Such  improvements  are  increafmg  with  fome 
degree  of  rapidity.  Shopkeepers,  innkeepers,  forg6-men,  fome  of 
them  at  leaft,  and  in  no  inconfiderable  numbers,  are  making 
comfortable  fortunes,  and  confequently  improving  their  dwellings. 
Mr.  Crawlhay,  however,  is  more  confpicuoufly  qualified  to  fet 
them  an  example  of  induftry  than  elegance.  His  houfe  is 
furrounded  with  fire,  flame,  fmoke,  and  alhes.  The  noife  of 
hammers,  rolling  mills,  forges,  and  bellows,  inceflantly  din  and 
crafh  upon  the  ear.  Bars  and  pigs  of  iron  are  continually  thrown 
to  the  hugely  accumulating  heaps  that  threaten  to  choke  up  every 
avenue  of  accefs.  It  is  more  humoroufly  than  truly  faid  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  fuch  fcenery  is  moll  congenial  to  the  tafte,  " 
fuch  founds  moft  lulling  to  the  repofe  of  the  owner.  The  fadl, 
however,  is,  that  the  fituation  of  the  mafter's  dwelling  was  fixed 
long  before  Mr.  Crawfliay  came  to  it:  and  when  it  is  confidered 
how  conveniently  it  lies  for  the  fuperintendence  of  the  bufinefs, 
few  men,  brought  up  in  the  habits  of  commercial  prudence, 
would  confult  agreeable  profpeds  and  domeftic  elegance,  at  the 
expence  of  that  beft  fecurity,  the  eye;rlafting  eye  of  a  principal. 
The  machinery  of  this  eftablilhment  is  gigantic ;  and  that  part  of 
it,  worked  by  water,  among  the  moft  feientifically  curious  and 
mechanically  powerful  to  which  modern  improvement  has  given 
birth.  Watkin  George,  and  William  are  the  two  principal 
engineers,  and  natives  of  this  country. 

Such  is  the  architeftural  charadler  of  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  a  place 
that  never  had  a  premeditated  plan  on  which  to  be  built,  but 
grew  up  by  accident,  and  on  the  fpur  of  varioully  occurring 
neceifities.  Such  obvioufly  has  been  the  cafe,  unfortunately  for 
convenience  and  the  arts,  with  many  of  our  greateft  cities.     It  ig 
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evident  that  they  cphfifted  originally  of  cottages,  communicating 
with  each  other  in  very  confufed  directions.  The  firft  inhabitants 
Uttk  dreamt  that  the  rude  village  would  ever  grow  up  to  be  a 
populous  town,  perhaps  the  metropolis  of  a  mighty  empire ;  for 
to  fuch  an  origin  may  London  itfelf  be  with  every  probability 
afcribed.  Had  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren's  plan  been  adopted  after 
the  fire,  we  fhould  have  indeed  poffeffed  a  capital,  commenfurate 
with_  our  political  rank  and  commercial  greatnefs  :  but  the  early 
reinftatement  of  the  fiifFerers  was  too  imperioufly  demanded,  to 
admit  of  the  delay,  which  fo  expenfive  a  reformation  muft  have 
occafioned. 

The  workmen  of  all  defcriptions  at  thefe  immenfe  iron  works 
are  Welflimen.  The  language  is  alnioft  entirely  Wellh.  The 
number  of  Englifhmen  among  thern  is  very  inconliderable.  But 
the  ill  efFedls,  which  large  collections  of  the  lower  clafles  produce 
upon  the  ftate  of  manners,  are  here  very  obfervable,  though  by^ 
no  means  to  fo  grqat  an  extent,  as  in  the  manufafturing  towns  of 
England.  The  fimplieity,  fincerity,  and  difintereftednefs,  of  the 
peafant  is  loft  in  the  mercenary  cunning  or  extortion  of  the 
mechanic.  But  a  few  miles  off,  you  can  fcarcely  prevail  with 
the  ruftic  to  acqept  your  gratuity,  though 'he  has  loft  half  his 
day's  work  by  directing  you  over  the  mountains:  here,  you  are 
befet  with  the  dema,nds  of ; the  importunate  hordes  upon  your 
purfe,  though  the  only  favour,  you  req.ueft  at  their  hands,  is  to 
view  the  objeCls  of  your  curiofity  without  their  intrufion.  The 
people  come  together  at  this  place  from  the  interior  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Wales;  and  for  that  reafon  there  is  lefs 
Englifli  to  be  heard  here  in  common  converfation,  than  in  any 
other  confiderable.town  of  the  principality.  The  men  employed 
at  thefe  works  are  too  much  addiCled  to  drinking-;  but  in  other 
relpedls  no  great  immoralities  are  to  be  found  among  them  ;  far 
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lefs  indeed  than  might  have  been  expeded,  from  the  tide  of* 
drflblutenefs  which  is  ufually  found  to  flow  in  upon  a  place,  from 
the  rapid  increafe  of  vulgar  population.  The  principal  check  to 
immorality  arifes  from  the  iron-maflers,  as  the  proprietors  are 
called,  being  magiftrates  of  the  county.  Mr.  Maber,  the  clergyman 
of  the  parifli,  is  alfo  a  magiftrate ;  and  the  high  refpe<3;ability  of 
his  charadler  renders  him  a  moft  valuable  acquifition,  where  the 
united  influence  of  example  and  authority  are  required,  to  preferve 
peace  and  decorum.  Thefe  magiftrates  appoint  a  proper  number 
of  conftables.  The  whole  fyftem,  and  the  proceedings  attendant 
on  its  operation,  are  all  fubjefted  to  the  quarter  and  great  feflions 
of  the  county;  and  confequently  more  energetic  and  effeftual 
than  a  police  vefted  in  the  courts  and  magiftrates  of  corporations ; 
an  additional  illuftration  to  the  more  prominent  inftances  of 
Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and  other  unfranchifed  towns,  that  the 
laws  and  law  courts  of  the  country  at  large  are  better  calculated 
to  preferve  good  order,  than  the  powers  uftially  vefted  in 
corporate  bodies,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  much  lefs  oppreffiVe  to 
the  community  in  general. 

There  is  a  printing-oflice  here,  and  a  bookfeller  who 
communicates  with  London  every  week.  It  cannot  be  expecEled 
that  literature  fhould  have  been  much  cultivated,  or  the  arts  of 
elegance  and  civilization  have  been  held  in  much  price,  in  a 
town  which  owes  its  exiftence  to  rough,  unpoliftied  induftry. 
Yet  literary  improvement  has  begun  to  put  out  fome  buds  of 
early  promife,  and  we  have  only  to  hope,  they  may  be  brought 
forward  to  that  ftate  of  ripenefs  and  utility,  which  fcience  has 
attained  in  many  other  places,  originating  in  iimilar  caufes,  and 
blefl'ed  with  fimilar  profperity.  There  are  many  of  the  inhabitants 
who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  mineralogy,  chemiftry,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  in  a  regular  train  of  fcientific 
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inltration.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  place  leads  them  to  fuch 
inveftlgations.  There  arefeveral  book  focieties  at  Merthyr  Tyd\il, 
and  a  philofophical  fbciety  is  in  its  infancy.  The  parifh  church 
is  well  attended,  and  it  has  been  farnifhed  with  an  organ  of  late 
years.  It  is  rather  large,  but  not  fufficlently  fo  for  the  place  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  a  fpacious  and  elegant  chapel  of  eafe  is  now 
erecting,  and  nearly  finiflied.  This  is  an  o6lagon  building,  to  be 
furniflied  alfo  with  its  organ.  There  are  about  ten  diffenting  and 
methodift  meeting-houfes ;  and  their  denominations  are  thus 
divided :  three  baptifts,  two  prefbyterians,  two  independents,  two 
in  the  connecflion  of  Welley,  and  one,  if  not  two,  in  that  of 
Whitfield.  A  theatre  has  lately  been  eretSed  at  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
where  an  itinerant  company  of  adlors",  by  no  means  of  the  loweft 
defcription,  perform  at  ftated  times. 

A  very  good  canal,  of  which  fome  incidental  notice  has  before 
been  taken,  is  made  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  to  Cardiff.  It  was  begun 
about  twelve-years  ago,  and  completed  in  June  1798.  From  the 
tide-lock,  where  it  enters  Pisnnarth  Harbour,  up  to  the  town  of 
Cardiff,  it  is  navigable,  as  was  before  mentioned,  for  fliips  of 
four  hundred  tons;  but  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  it  is 
navigable  for  barges  of  one  hundred  tons.  The  head  of  this  canal 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil  Bridge  is  five  hundred  and  fixty- eight  feet  five 
inches  higher  than  the  tide-lock  two  miles  below  Cardiff,  where 
it  falls  into  Pennarth  Harbour.  This  canal  has  upwards  of  forty 
locks  on  it  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix  miles,  which  is  its  whole 
length ;  and  it  is  croffed  by  more  than  forty  bridges, 

Merthyr  Tydvil  has  three  market  places,  that  are  well  fupplied 
twice  every  week,  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays.  It  has  feveral 
fairs  in  the  year;  an4,iTi  the  fame  parifh,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
about  two  miles  out  of  town,  there  is  a  very  ancient  market-place, 
with  a  large  public  houfe  and.  a  jcottage  or  two.  Here  weekly- 
markets. 
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markets  have  been  held  for  at  leaft  eight  hundred  years,  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  from  the  14th  of  May  till  the  14th  of  Odober. 
This  fmgular  market  is  in  its  feafon  frequented  by  great  numbers. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  large  fairs  for  cattle  chiefly,  held  here.         i 

The  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  abounds  with  excellent 
coal,  iron  ore,  very  good  niill-ftones,  and  limeftone  rocks,  in 
which  are  found  beds  of  black  marble,  equal  to  that  of  Derbylhire. 
They  afford  marble  of  various  other  colours,  fome  variegated  like 
the  Broccatello  in  the  fouth  of  France.  In  this  country,  impregnated 
with  iron,  chalybeate  fprings  abound.  Excellent  flag  ftones  for 
paving,  and  a  very  good  kind  of  flate  for  covering  roofs,  are 
plentifully  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  mountainous  diflrid:  of  Glamorgan.  While  I  am  on  this 
fubjed:,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  obferve,  that  though  the 
French  are,  generally  fpeaking,  infinitely  behind  us  in  all  the 
ufeful  arts  of  life,  they  have  a  manifeft  fuperiority  in  theii;  mode 
of  tiling  and  flating  their  houfes.  The  roof  of  a  houfe  in  Paris  is 
as  fymmetrical  a  part  of  the  building,  as  the  elegant  ftone  front ; 
nor  is  the  one  difcernible  from  the  other  but  by  a  near  and  curious 
examination :  but  our  clumfy  and  inartificial  roofs  either  disfigure 
the  architefljure  moft  unmercifully,  or  are  concealed  by  the 
unworkmanlike  devide  of  a  parapet,  which  contributes  neither 
utility  nor  ornament,  beyond  the  negative  apology  of  covering  a 
defedl. 

About  thtee  miles  north-eafl:  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  near  Gelly 
Vallog,  not  further  than  half  a  mile  out  of  the  old  road  over  the 
mountains  to  Brecknock,  which  I  Ihall  purfue  hereafter,  is  a  very 
ancient  caflile  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  with  its  difmantled 
materials  thrown  about  in  the  moft  dreary  confufion,  overlooking 
a  dingle  of  great  depth,  and  defolate  wildnefs  beneath,  with  a 
branch  of  Neath  Vechan  river  running  in  the  bottom.     It  is 

defended 
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defended  naturally  on  the  north  and  weft  fides  by  the  height  and 
fteepneis  of  the  hill,  and  by  the  river  at  its  foot.  The  fbuth  and 
eaft  fides,  though  weak  in  themfelves,  are  ftrengthened  by  a  wide 
and  deep  trench,  cut  in  the  folid  rock.  The  main  body  of 
the  caftle  was  built  on  an  area,  forming  an  irregular  pentagon; 
on  the  outfide  of  the  trench  there  are  feveral  remains  of 
foundations,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  thick.  The  chaotic 
appearance  of  the  whole  on  the  afcent  forbids  the  expeftation  of 
finding  any  thing  entire ;  but  there  is  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
fubterraneous  paffage,  a  circular  Gothic  room  with  a  central  pillar, 
fb  buried  by  the  ruins  that  have  fallen  about  it,  as  fcarcely  to  be 
acceffible.  This  caftle  commands  the  whole  country  round. 
The  TafFrifes  above  Merthyr  Tydvil,  fomewhat  to  the  weftward 
,of  this  place. 

In  my  firft  excurfion,  the  direftion  I  took  from  New  Bridge  to 
Brecknock,  was  through  the  parifti  of  Yftradyvodwg  to  Pontneath- 
Vechan :  and  I  queftion  whether  any  part  of  my  tour  is  better 
furniftied  with  its  apology,  if  an  untrodden  track  may  excufe  an 
author  for  fuppofing,  that  his  obfervations  are  of  fufficient  value 
to  come  before  the  public.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  bridge 
that  croffes  the  Rontha  Vawr  at  its  confluence  with  the  Taff, 
clofe  by  New  Bridge.  The  fcenery  from  this  'bridge  to  the  firft 
and  only  known  and  frequented  water-fall  on  this  river,  which  is 
a  falmon-leap,  and  frequently  miftaken  by  flrangers  for  the 
cafcade  before  defcribed  on  theTaff",  is  highly  interefting,  fmgular, 
and  impreflSve.  The  progrefs  of  this  river,  narrow  and  rapid,  is 
ftill  more  turbulent,  and  more  impeded  by  rocky  fragments,  than 
that  of  the  Taftl"  The  vale  is  very  much  confined,  admitting 
only  a  road  and  a  few  fields  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other,,  the 
cliffs  rife  perpendicularly  from  the  water  in  all  their  naked 
grandeur,  but  are  clothed  on  the  top  with  fome  of  the  choiceft 

and 
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and  moft  majeftic  timber  that  Glamorganlhire  produces.     The 
union   of    wildnefs    with   luxuriance,    and    of   fublimity   with 
contracted  fize  and  fpace,    is  here  moft  curioufly  exemplified. 
The  diftance  to  the  water-fall  is  about  two  miles.     About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  you  arrive  at  it,  there  is  a  very  long  and 
tremendoufly   lofty  Alpine  bridge,    conftrudled  with  trunks  of 
trees  laid  together,  and  fup^orted  in  a  fort  of  reeling  equilibrium 
by  a  prop  of  timber  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  without  which 
the  ricketty  contrivance   could  not  abide.     It  is  pidlurefque  in 
proportion  to  its  rudenefs.     The   fall  difappoints  thofe  vifitors, 
whofe  admiration  is  adjufted  by  meallxrement,  and  whofe  accuracy 
of  computation  teaches  them,  that  there  muft  in  all  cafes  be  one 
third  more  of  the  fublime  in  thirty  feet  than  in  twenty.    But  the 
icene  addreffes  itfelf  with  peculiar  charms  to  thofe,  who  have  other 
inducements  than  to  tell  their  friends  in  London,  with  travelled 
felf-complacency,  that  they  have  feen  a  cafcade  or  a  mountain.    I 
have  had  the  pleafure  of  vifiting  this  fpot  at  three  different  times; 
and  once,  when  the  river  was  very  full  of  water.    The  compofiirc. 
and  folitude  of  the  place,  undifturbed  by  any  thing  but  the  roar 
of  the  projeAed  ftreara  and  the  dafhing  of  the  fpray;  the  rocks 
intruding   on   the    precindls    of    the    flood   in   mafly   portions, 
fmoothened  by  attrition  and  worn  into  fantaftic  fliapes ;  the  river 
placid   and   Ihady  for   a  lengthened   reach   above   the   fall,    but 
thrown  as  it  were  unexpeftedly  down   the  fteep,  coUeding  itfelf 
in  dark   and  profound  pools  among    the    fragments,    and   then 
driving  its  impetuous  courfe  from  the  fcene  of  its  difturbance ; 
— all  thefe  are  circumftances  and  features,  which  aim  at  our 
fenfibility,  more  than  they  command  our  wonder.     When  the 
feafon  fuits,  the  fifh-bafket,  flung  acrofs  .  the  fall  from  a  pole 
lupported  by  the  rocks,  affords  a  fpecimen  of  rullic  ingenuity, 
that   adds   to    the  pleafures   and   fpeculations  of  the  moment. 
3  The 
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The  charader  of  the  fceiiery  remains  the  fame,  when  you  purfue 
the  road  teyond  the  falmon-leap  ;  but  the  river,  Inftead  of  rippling 
over,  rocks,  becomes  deep  and  darkly  placid,  but  tranfparent. 
Indeed,  a  principal  beauty  of  the  rivers  in  this  rocky  country 
arlfes  from  their  perfect  clearnefs,  uncontaminated,  unlefs  in  very 
heavy  floods,  by  the  leaft  tinge  of  muddy  foil  or  any  other 
fortuitous  difcolouring.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
travellers  in  any  fort  of  carriage,  are  precluded  from  adopting  this 
interefting  route :  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  firft 
water-fall,  the  Rontha  Vawr  for  a  fpace  becomes  broad  and 
Ihallow,  over  a  bed  of  large,  loofe  fl:ones,'and  the  road  on  the 
right  bank  only  leading  to  ibme  coal-pits  clofe  by,  the  traveller, 
who  willies  to  purfue  this  way  towards  Yftradyvodwg,  is  obliged 
to  ford  at  this  place.  The  almoft  impaflable  road  then  continues 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  river,  overhanging  it  at  a  coniiderable 
height,  with  oppofite  fcenery  precifely  of  the  lame  defcription, 
as  what  engages  the  attention  in  the  way  to  the  ford.  Yet  it  is 
curious  to  obferve,  that  the  mere  circumftance  of  changing  fides, 
without  any  heightened  features,  gives  it  all  the  efFedl  of  novelty, 
and  creates  for  it  an  increafing  intereft.  At  the  diftance  of  about 
a  mile,  there  is  a  fecond  fall,  the  height,  force,  and  concomitant 
appearances  of  which  are  fo  nearly  alike,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  firft,  were  it  not  for  one  point  of 
difference.  The  bed  of  the  river  above  the  falmon-leap  is 
narrower ;  here  it  widens  above  the  fall,  while  large  oaks  on  each 
fide  fpread  their  luxuriant  branches  to  a  great  extent  over  the 
water.  To  delight  in  pairs,  is  generally  confidered  as  unnatural, 
and  confequently  tafteJefs  refinement.  The  pra6lice  of  our 
anceftors,  who  difpofed  their  ornamental  grounds  in  pairs  of 
clumps,  and  correfpondencies  of  all  kinds,  is  now  confidered  as 
the  excefs  of  injudicious  yulgarity.     Yet,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
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nature  feems  to  have  varied  from  her  unbp^uhded  variety,  and  to 
have  amufed  herfelf  with  uniformity  where  we  Ihould  leaft  have 
expedled  it,  in  a  pair  of  water- falls.     The  traveller  has  fcarcely 
turned  his  back  on  this,  before  his  ears,  are  faluted  with  the  found 
of  a  third  fall,  at  the  diflance  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.     It  altogether  differs   in   charaifler  from  the  other  two. 
It   is  lefs  beautiful,  but  larger  and  more  grand.     Immediately 
below  it,  mafly  rocks  thruft  themfelves  almoft  acrofs  the  river, 
leaving   it  a  very  narrow,  but  deep  and  clear  paflage ;  and  the 
depth   of  courfe  gives  a  darknefs  to  the  hue  of  the  water,  that 
communicates  a  degree  of  fublimity  to  the  general  tone.     The 
afcent  from  this  fall  is  fteep  and  lofty,  and  after  a  fliort  ipace 
prefents  a  new  fcene,  at  the  jundlion  of  the  two  rivers,  Rontha 
Vawr  and  Rontha  Vach,  which  by  their  confluence  form  that 
more  important  ftream,  whofe  banks  we  have  hitherto  ikirte;d- 
There  is  a  bridge  of  a  (ingle  arcK  over  the  Rontha  Vawr,  highly 
ornamental  to  the  diftant  profpeft,  which  is  here  of  confiderable 
extent.     The  Rontha  Vawr  rifes  in  the  parifli  of  Yftrady vodwg, 
and  we  (hall,  with  occafional  deviations,  trace  it  to  its  fburce, 
through  a  country  of  uncommon  wildnefs.     The  Rontha  Vach 
takes  its  fource  in  Aberdare,  and  flows  through  a  diftrid:  of  lefs 
romantic   chara^er,    but  very  confiderable  beauty.     I   have   no 
doubt  but  an  excurfion  to  Aberdare  would  be  equally  interefling 
in  this  diredaon,  as  in  that  which  it  fuited  my  arrangements  to 
adopt :  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment,  and 
here  took  my  leave  of  the  Rontha  Vach.     There  is  here  a  grove 
of  oaks,  remarkable  for  their  height,  occupying  the  fide  of  the 
declivity,  from  the  road  to  the  river.    It  may  be  obferved  generally, 
that  among  thefe  mountains,  the  oak,  if  it  grows  at  all  luxuriantly, 
is  drawn  up  to  an  uncommon  tallnefs. 

From  the  fpot  juft  defcribed,  the  road  turns  to  the  left,  up  a 
1  fteep 
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flecp  and  barren  hill,  withaut  any  thing  to  inteteftj  till  you  meet 
the  dired;  road  from  Llantrlfent  through  thefe  wilds ;  on  which 
you  turn  due  north,  when  the  mountain  fcenery  of  Yftradyvodwg 
breaks  u^n  the  viev^.  Th«re  is  here  a  gate,  which  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  parifli ;  and  the  way  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  r'ocky 
ridge,  grand  in  its  elevation,  and  moft  whimfical  in  the  eccentricity 
of  its  Ihapes.  The  almoft  perpendicular  fide  is  clothed  nearly  to 
the  top,  with  dwarfifh,  ftunted  oaks,  fcarcely  exceeding  the  fize 
of  garden  flirubs.  The  foliage  relieves  the  eye,  but  the  impoverifhed 
vegetation  of  the  place  detracts  little  from  the  repulfive  grandeur 
of  the  landfcape. "  Towers  of  limeftone  occafionally  ftart  up, 
which  overhang  the  road,  and  feem  to  endanger  the  traveller; 
while  a  pleafmg,  though  not  rich  valley  on  the  left,  foftens  the 
general  drearinefs,  and  reminds  us  that  there  are  men,  with  the 
habitations  and  the  works  of  men.  The  defcent  down  a  long  hill 
brings  the  traveller  to  a  little  brook,  abounding  with  fifli,  which 
joins  the  Rontha  Vawr  a  little  way  to  the  eaftward;  and  at  a  very 
ihort  diftance  from  the  brook,  after  defcending  another  hill,  you 
crofs  a  bridge  over  that  river,  which  has  difappeared  fince  its 
jundion  with  the  Rontha  Vach :  but  from  this  place  the  found 
of  it  is  never  loft,  though  frequently  the  fight,  till  you  arrive 
cloie  by  its  fource  at  the  top  of  the  parifh,  diftant  about  ten 
miles.  Here,  however,  it  ceafes  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  the 
profpecEl.  It  fertilizes  the  valley  with  its  pure,  tranfparent  ftream, 
rolling  over  loofe  ftones,  but  is  no  longer  encumbered,  yet 
ennobled,  by  mafly  projedlions,  or  ftately  and  afpiring  cliffs. 
Hereabouts,  and  for  fbme  miles  to  come,  there  is  a  degree  of 
luxuriance  in  the  valley,  infinitely  beyond  what  my  entrance  on 
this  diftrift  led  me  to  expeift.  The  contraft  of  the  meadows,  rich 
and  verdant,  with  mountains  the  moft  wild  and  romantic, 
furrounding    them    on    every   fide,    is    in  the   higheft   degree 
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pid:urefque.  The  next  objeft  of  intere£b>  for  fuch  it  is  in  a 
proportion  equal  to  th^t  of  a  palace  in  a  better  inhabited  country, 
is  a  fubftantial  farm-houfe,  placed  in  a  moft  pleafmg  folitude,  as 
beautifully  fituated  as  any  thing  in  the  parifh.  Its  name,  for  it  is 
dignified  with  a  name,  is  Llwyn  y  Pia,  fignifying  the  magpie's  bufh. 
It  is  occupied  by  Jane  Davis,  a  widow,  but  its  (ituation  feems 
little  calculated  for  the  feebler  exertions  of  female  induftry. 
Though,  in  truth,  the  delicacy,  and  fuppofed  corporeal  imbecility 
of  the  fair  fex  are  little  refpe6ted  in  thefe  mountains.  The  women 
at  leaft  divide  the  levered  labour,  and  feem,  by  their  hardy,  robuft 
conllitutions,  to  triumph  over  the  bleaknefs  of  their  winters,  and 
the  ruggednefs  of  their  toils.  On  the  farm  of  Llwyn  y  Pia, 
Handing  alone  by  the  road  fide,  there  is  the  tallefl  and  largeft  oak 
that  ever  I  have  happened  to  meet  with.  There  is  alfo  on  the 
fame  eftate,  if  you  pafs  through  a  gate  on  the  left,  a  little  beyond 
the  houfe,  a  very  beautiful  field,  with  a  magnificent  grove  at  the 
upper  end  of  it,  under  the  flaelter  of  a  towering  rock.  A  fecond 
bridge  over  the  Rontha,  on  the  other  fide  of  -which  the  road 
winds  to  the  left,  furnifhes  a  moft  interefting  point  of  view, 
embracing  the  country  juft  traverfed  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the 
other  the  wilder  grandeur  of  what  remains  to  be  explored.  I  had 
met  with  but  one  perfon  of  whom  I  could  afk  a-queftion  finee 
my  entrance  into  the  parifli ;  and  then  only  through  the  medium 
of  my  attendant,  whofe  fervices  as  an  interpreter  were  not  to  be 
difregarded.  My  ears,  therefore,  were  not  unpleafingly  aflailed 
with  a  fliout,  which  I  found  to  have  proceeded  from  a  few  people, 
with  moft  powerful  lungs,  who  were  exulting  over  the  lifelefs 
remains  of  three  or  four  fnakes  they  had  juft  killed.  Soon 
afterwards  I  heard  another  clamour,  feeming  to  refent  the 
imputation  of  folitude,  from  fome  labourers  at  work  in  the  woods. 
Such  fudden  falutations  alraoft  ftaftle  the  wanderer,  who  can 
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fdarcely  fuppofe  that  fo  much  voice  could  be  colIe(fi;ed  Jn  the 
diftridt,  deferted  as  it  appears  to  be  by  human  habitations.  The 
people  are,  indeed,  thinly  fcattered,  as  well  as  miferably  poor: 
but  one  would  think  they  were  determined  to  fhake  the  throne 
of  frlence,  and  atone  for  the  rare  occurrence  of  focial  intercourfe, 
by  giving  a  loofe  to  loud  and  boifterous  loquacity.  I  have 
mentioned  the  miferable  accommodations  of  the  peafants  in  the 
parifh  of  Aberdare;  in  Yftradyvodwg,  wilder,  lefs  inhabited, 
without  manufadlures,  and  altogether  cut  off  from  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  they  are,  in  all  thefe  refpedls,  ftill  worfe,  though 
better  than  in  fome  parts  of  Cardiganlhire  and  Caermarthenfhire ; 
and  it  is  a  ftriking  inftance,  how  little  the  ftate  of  the  animal 
fpirits  depends  on  the  poffeffion  of  external  comforts,  where  the 
influences  of  falhion  and  competition  are  excluded,  that  none  of 
the  languor,  indifference,  and  ftupidity,  fo  generally  expe<fted  among 
the  inhabitants  of  fuch  regions,  is  to  be  found  here.  Though 
ignorant  and  unpoliflied,  t-bey  are  far  from  dull ;  they  have 
enough  of  boifterous  pleafantry,  though  it  is  a  pleafantry  exclufively 
their  own ;  and  however  the  faftidious  ftranger  may  lament,  what 
feems  to  him  their  mifery,  I  queftion  whether  his  pity  would  be 
juftified  by  their  complaints,  or  rewarded  by  their  gratitude. 

About  a  mile  from  the  bridge  juft  defcribed,  is  the  church, 
near  the  centre  of  a  parlfli  more  than  ten  miles  in  length.  I  had 
inquired  with  fome  anxiety  for  the  church,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  there  I  fliould  find  a  village,  as  at  Aberdare ;  but  I  only  got 
laughed  at  by  my  ruftic  informant,  who  feemed  to  wonder  I 
fliould  know  fo  little  of  Yftradyvodwg,  as  to  exped:  to  find  a 
village :  and,  indeed,  how  can  a  man  be  faid  to  know  the  world, 
without  knowing  Yftradyvodwg  ?  My  error  was,  however,  foon 
redified,  and  every  houfe  in  the  parilh,  with  its  fituation,  was 
enumerated  to  me  in  a  detail,  the  length  of  which  was  in  no 
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danger  of  burdening  my  memory.  There  is  only*  one  hbuie  within 
fight  of  the  church,  which  was  formerly  a  fort  of  inn ;  but  now 
there  is  neither  refting-place  nor  refrefliment  for  man  or  horfe 
in  a  fatiguing,  though  in  general  far  from  dreary  fpace  of  about 
thirty  miles,  from  New  Bridge  to  Pontneath  Vechan.  The  church 
is  one  of  the  moft  miferable  in  its  ftrudlure,  and  moft  negledled 
in  its  prefervation,  of  all  that  have  come  within  my  knowledge 
in  travelling  through  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  Wales. 
The  churchyard,  unlike  the  gay  abfurdity  of  Aberdare,  is  wild 
and  overgrown,  little  occupied  by  the  dead,  and  little  tended  by 
the  living.  Nettles  and  thiftles  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  flowers, 
with  which  the  more  refined  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  vales 
adorn  the  laft  dwellings  of  their  departed  friends.  Yet  even  here, 
all  was  not  filent  or  Solitary:  the  drow;fy  hum  of  mountain 
fcholars,  twanging  their  guttural  accents  to  their  Cambrian 
pedagogue  in  the  church  porch,  informs  us  that  ignorance  does 
not  reign  fupreme  and  unrivalled,  where  knowledge  would  appear 
to  be  leaft  producible,  and  moft  difficult  of  attainment.  Thefe 
children,  numerous  as  they  were,  muft  many  of  them  have  come 
from  great  diftances  for  their  inftrudlion ;  and  the  attendance  on 
divine  fervice,  if  indeed  it  is  much  attended,  muft  be  highly 
inconvenient;  for  the  church,  though  centrically  fituated  with 
refpeft  to  the  local  extent  of  the  parifh,  is  nearly  at  the  extremity 
of  the  inhabited  part. 

After  you  pafs  the  church,  the  fields  and  meadows  of  the  vale 
are  found  to  be  narrower  and  lefs  fertile :  the  rocks  and  hills 
gradually  clofe  in,  becoming  bolder  and  more  fantaftical  in  their 
appearances,  while  the  fides  of  many  are  clothed  with  an  apparently 
inexhauftible  opulence  of  wood.  The  continual  water-courfes, 
down  thofe  that  are  naked,  break  the  uniformity  of  the  perfpedive 
with   their  undulating    lines,    and    affift   in   communicating  a 
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charafterlftlc  intereft,  to  what  may  not  improperly  be  termed  the 
Alps  of  Glarnorganfliire.  The  bottom  is  much  encumbered  with 
brulhwood,  through  which  the  Rontha  Vawr  takes  its  courfe, 
fometimes  vifible,  and  fometimes  concealed ;  the  fides  are  formed 
of  a  rocky  chain,  as  has  been  defcribed,  alternately  bare  and 
woody;  xind  the  front  of  this  narrowing  dell  is  filled  up  by  a 
iingle  cliff,  high,  broad  to  the  top,  and  as  it  were  regularly  and 
architeAurally  placed,  appearing  as  much  the  refult  of  defign,  as 
thofe  on  the  fides  feem  to  indicate  the  fortuitous  vagaries  of 
iportive  nature.  The  height  of  this  mountain  feems  much, 
greater  than  it  is,  from  its  rifing  abruptly  from  the  level  ground,- 
unincumbered  by  hillocks  at  its  foot,  the  perpendicular  nearly 
unbroken  from  the  fummit  to  the  river  that  paiFes  at  its  bafe. 
The  mountain  cattle,  which  find  their  way  from  the  other  fide, 
grazing  on  its  brow,  add  greatly  to  the  general  effedt.  By  one  of 
thofe  miftakes,  which  may  be  deemed  fortunate  by  the  traveller, 
who  wiflies  to  fee  as  much  as  poffible  of  a  country,  I  took  the 
road  which  leemed  the  beft,  and  forded  the  river  in  front  of  this 
mountain,  crofling  to  the  left  fide.  At  the  diftance  of  more  than 
a  mile,  among  the  moft  romantic  fcehery,  a  narrow  brook 
precipitates  itfelf  from  one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  finds 
its  way  to  the  Rontha  Vawr  below.  My  vifit  to  Yftradyvodwg 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fummer,  when  the  rains  had  not  long 
ceafed  ;  but  this  and  fimilar  beauties  muft  be  nearly  loft  in  a  dry 
feafbn.  It  was  long  fince  I  had  met  with  any  trace  of  habitation; 
not  fince  I  quitted  the  church :  but  there  was  a  folitary  cottage, 
at  the  foot  of  this  cafcade,  and  the  mafter  was  at  home.  He 
informed  my  fervant  in  Welfti,  that  inftead  of  paffing  in  front  of 
the  before-mentioned  clifF,  and  eroding  the  river,  we  Ihould  have 
purfued  a  fcarcely  perceptible  track  up  another  mountain  on  the 
right  J  and  that  the  path  we  were  now  upon  would  only  carry  us 
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a  few  hundred  yards  further,  and  then  defert  us.  We  therefore 
traced  back  our  fteps,  and  befbre  we  began  our  afcent,  fortunately 
met  with  fome  cottagers  milking,  from  whom  we  derived  a  very 
feafonable  refrefliment,  after  travelling  all  day  without  any 
opportunity  of  procuring  more  fubftantial  fuftenance.  I  fhould 
not  have  introduced  our  taking  a  draught  of  milk  by  way  of  an 
anecdote,  had  it  not  been  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftrating  the 
diiinterefted  charad:er  and  fimple  manners  of  thefe  mountaineers, 
•who  could  not  help  teftifying  their  furprife,  at  my  offering  a 
reward  for  what  they  fo  willingly  fpared :  and  it  was  only  by- 
transferring  it  to  the  children,  that  its  acceptance  could  be 
reconciled  to  their  hofpitable  feelings.  The  path  up  the  mountain, 
which  is  the  higheft  in  Glamorganlhire,  is  winding  and  difficult; 
it  croiTes  two  torrents  near  the  top,  which  demand  conliderable  care 
from  the  inexperienced  traveller;  and  from  the  mountain  oppofitc 
the  Rontha  Vawr  tumbles,  though  not  in  an  uninterrupted  fall; 
diftinguilhed  from  the  other  cafcades  of  the  diflridl  by  glittering 
through  woods,  that  overhang  its  courfe,  the  only  enfign  of 
vegetation  within  ken  ;-^-this  view  alone  well  repays  the  labour 
of  the  journey,  to  thofe  who  afFed;  the  grander  fcenes  of  nature. 
On  gaining  the  fummit,  the  frelhnefs  of  the  breeze,  the  extenfive 
view  of  the  mountain  valley,  the  reach  of  the  Rontha  Vawr  on 
the  oppofite  height,  feen  to  its  very  fource,  with  its  projedlion 
down  the  crag,  all  bring  to  the  mind  the  beft  defcriptions  of 
Alpine  fcenery,  though  on  an  inferior  fcale.  The  tops  of  both 
mountains  are  broad  t  the  oppofite  feemed  flat,  and  not  devoid  of 
herbage,  or  of  cattle  to  feed  on  it ;  ours  was  ftony,  rough,  and 
uneven  ;  flocked  only  with  a  few  iheep,  that  feemed  fcarcely  able 
to  fubfifl,  and  were  as  wild  as  the  region  they  inhabit ;  the  track 
impeded  by  fragments  of  rock,  that  had  fallen  from  fome  higher 
peaks,   ftarting  up   in   rude   and   inexplicable   confufion.      I  he 
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brow  of  this  mountain  on  the  northern  fide  is  the  moft  elevated 
fpot  in  the  county.     It  prefents  a  ftill  varied  fcene,  increafing  in 
grandeur  and  intereft.     The  upper  part  of  Yftradyvodwg  parifh  is 
as  untameably  wild,  as  any  thing  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  the 
few,  vi^ho  have  taken  the  pains  to  explore  the  fcattered  magnificence 
of  South  Wales,  agree  in  recommending  this  untried  route  to  the 
Englifh  traveller,  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  ftriking  in  the 
principality,  not  excepting  the  more  known  and  frequented  tour 
of  the  northern  counties.     Hanging  over  the  fteep  defcent,  you 
have  immediately  below  you  Llyn  Vawr,  a  confiderable  lake,  the 
largeft  in  Glamorganfhire.     It  is  of  great  depth,  and  feems  to  be 
formed  by  the  floods,  which   in  heavy  rains   muft  pour  down 
the  perpendicular  fides  of  the  mountain  in  one  broad  continued 
fiieet.     The  deeply-furrowed  troughs,  as  far  as  the  pool  extends, 
•worn  by  ftreams  which  had  not  long  ceafed  to  flow,  aflign  a 
fufficient  caufe  for  fb  large  and  permanent  a  body  of  water.    This 
lake  affords  ample  fcope  to  the  fiftierman,  and  attradls  the  lovers 
of  that  amufement  from  the  whole  country  round.*    The  view  is 
very  extenfive,   with  more  of  cultivation  in  the   diftant  parts, 
bounded    by   the   Brecknockfliire    mountains.      A  ttranger   has 
confiderable  difficulty,  in  defcending  a  narrow  path,  worn  upon 
the  fide  of  an  almoft  perpendicular  declivity.     It  happened  that 
we  faw  two   or  three  country  people  on  .their  little  mountain 
horfes,  carrying  lime:  their   courtefy  was  fignally  difplayed   in 
riding  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  where  one  falfe  ftep 
might  have  precipitated  them  to  the  bottom,  that  they  might  not 
interfere   with   our    more    cautious   progrefs.     The    way,    aftqr 
defcending  the  mountain,  is  rough  and  dreary,  over  barren  and 
unprofitable  land.     The  voices  of  the  herdfmen,  ranging  over  the 
mountains,  to  coUedl  their  difperfed  cattle  at  the  approach  of 
fun-fet,  infpired  the  idea  of  labour,  unrepaid  by  any  lucrative 
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interchange,  in  a  trad:  fo  unfavourable  to  the  facilities  of 
commerce.  Yet  it  is  not  in  the  natiire.  of  man  to  toil  wlthipjit 
adequate  reward :  and  when  we  recoiled  that  this  region,  .(i^fol^te 
and  inacceffible  in  its  feeming  charadler,  lies  within  the  fcope  of 
a  painful  journey  to  Merthyr  Tydyil  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Neath  and  Swanfea  on  the  other,  the  excitement  -t^wt  ftimulates 
thefe  apparently  difproportionate  efforts  is  at  once  explained  and 
eftimated.  A  few  very  poor  houfes  gathered  together,  but  more 
like  what  an  Englilhman  would  call  a  village,  than  any  thing  to 
be  met  with  between  it  and  New  Bridge,  relieve  the  drearinefs  of 
this  now  uninterefting  journey.  The  fpot  is  likewife  refreflied  by  a 
brook,  that  runs  into  Neath  river.  Immediately  above  Pontneath 
Vechan  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Neath  vale,  rich  and  beautiful, 
contrafting  with  the  rugged  afpeA  of  nature,  on  a  retroifpe^ 
to  the  mountains  juft  defcqnded.  Pontneath  Vechan  is  a 
miferable  coUedion  of  dirty  cottages,  with  a  very  homely 
public-houfe,  which  is  capable  of  affording  the  traveller  a 
complete  courfe  of  eggs  and  bacon,  but  nothing  more :  and  I 
confider  it  as  a  neceffary  caution  to  my  reader  to  inform  him, 
that  he  muft  travel  thirty  miles  from  the  Duke's  Arms  in  the 
vale  of  Taff  to  Pontneath  Vechan,  without  expediing  the  moft 
humble  accommodation;  and  it  will  be  expedient  to  quit  his 
lodgings  at  that  decent  inn  with  the  firft  of  the  morning, 
becaufe  he  muft  not  calculate  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles  at  his 
accuftomed  rate  of  travelling ;  and  he  muft  allow  as  much  time 
for  the  journey  on  horfeback  as  on  foot :  if  he  leaves  the  Duke's 
Arms  at  fun-rife,  and  reaches  the  inn  at  Pontneath  Vechan,  as 
it  is  by  courtefy  called,  a  little  after  fun-fet,  he  will  have 
performed  a  laborious  tafk.  For  the  place  itfelf,  it  is  watered 
by  Neath  river,  which  is  every  where  an  interefting  objed ;  it 
renews  the  acquaintance  of  the  traveller  over  the  upper  part  of 
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Yflradyvodwg  with  wood  and  cultivation,  and  it  affords  him  a 
promife  of  Brecknockfliire  fcenery  for  the  next  morning,  about 
to  gratify  his  tafte  to  the  very  ecftafy  of  pidiurefque  enjoyment,  if 
he  has  the  good  fortune  of  a  heavy  rain  in  the  night,  which  the 
attradion  of  the  neighbouring  hills  is  apt  to  afford  him  at  moft 
times,  excepting  in  feafons  of  peculiar  drought. 
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r*  OR  intermixture  of  rivers,  and  Contiguity  of  fituation,  the 
inlands  of  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Brecknock,  are  partly 
infolded;  fo  that  the  nature  of  the  fcencry  is  through  thefe 
counties  very  fimilar ;  while  the  Brecknockfhire  mountains  reach 
to  an  elevation,  netirly  equalling  that  of  thofe  in  North  Wales. 
The  moft  famous  hills  in  Brecknock  are,  Black-Mountain,  near 
Trecaftle ;  Mounchdeny,  from  which  the  TafF  takes  its  fource, 
called  the  Brecknockfhire  Beacon ;  and  Hatterel,  above  Talgarth, 
which  is  commonly  called  Talgarth  Beacon.  They  are  thvis 
defcribed  by  Drayton: 

But,  whllft  thofe  would  proceed,  thefe  threatiiing  them  to  hold. 

Black -mountain  for  the  love  he  to  his  country  bare, 

-As  to  the  beauteous  Uflie,  his  joy  and  only  care 

(In  whofe  defence  t'  appear  more  ftern  and  full  of  dread} 

Put  on  a  helm  of  clouds  upon  his  rugged  head. 

Mounchdeny  doth  the  like  for  his  beloved  Tawe: 

"Which  quickly  all  the  reft  by  their  example  draw. 

As  Hatterel  in  the  right  of  ancient  Wales  will  ftand. 

From  Brecan,  the  fon  of  Atilach,  this  county  came  to  be 
called  Brecknockfliire.  He  fucceeded  to  it  about  the  year  400, 
in  right  of  his  mother  Marchell,  the  daughter  and  fole  heir  of 
King  Tudor.     She  was  married  to  his  father  Aulach  about  the 
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year  383.  Brecan.is  a  diftinguiftied  charafter  in  legendary  ftory : 
his  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the  three  holy  famiUes  among  the 
Britons,  His  twenty-four  fons  and  twenty-five  daughters  have 
dl  been  admitted  into  the  calendar  of  ancient  Britifla  or  Welfli 
faints.  Nearly  all  of  them  embraced  a  religious  life,  and  were 
the  founders  of  a  great  many  churches.  The  powers  of  the 
Brecknockftiire  floods,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  its  prince,  are 
recorded  by  Drayton  as  far  exceeding  the  floods  of  North  Wales, 
or  the  princes  of  North  Wales. 

The  Venedotian  floods,  that  ancient  Britons  were, 
The  mountains  kept  them  back,  and  fliut  them  in  the  rear: 
But  Brecknock,  long  time  known  a  country  of  much  worth, 
,    Unto  this  confiitl  brings  her  goodly  fountains  forth : 
For  almoft  not  a  brook  of  Morgany,  nor  Gwent, 
But  from  her  fruitful  womb  dotl»  fetch  her  high  defcent, 
•For  Brecan  was  a  prince  once  forfunate  and  great 
(Who  dying,  lent  his  name  to  that  his  noble  feat), 
With  twice  twelve  daughters  bleft,  by  one  and  only  wife  : 
Who  for  their  beauties  rare,  and  fanflity  of  life, 
To  rivers  were  transform 'd ;  whofe  purenefs  doth  declare 
How  excellent  they  were,  by  being  what  they  are : 
Who  dying  virgins  all,  and  rivers  now  by  fate. 
To  tell  their  former  love  to  the  unmarried  ftate, 
To  Severn  fhape  their  courfe,  which  now  their  form  doth  bear ; 
Ere  (lie  was  made  a  flood,  a  virgin  as  they  were. 
And  from  the  feas  with  fear  they  ftill  do  fly : 
So  much  they  yet  delight  in  maiden  company. 

r 

Tydvil,  the  twenty-fecond  daughter  in  the  catalogue,  was 
the  only  one  married;  flie  therefore  efcaped  the  honours  of 
transformation.  This  metamorphofis  of  Brecan's  daughters  has 
been  more  beneficial  to  the  prince's  patrimony,  if  the  modern 
teftimony  of  the   fenfes   may  be  deemed   decifive  againfl:  the 

authority 
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authority  of  monkifli  tales,  than  all  the  fandlty  of  his  numerous 
fons ;  for  the  former  w^re  converted  into  moft  beautiful  and 
fertilizing  ftreams,  as  the  traveller  can  bear  witnefs  in  ;the 
following,  among  other  inllances : 

Firft  our  triumphing  mufe  of  fprightly  Ulke  Ihall  teJl, 
And  what  of  every  nymph  attending  her,  befell :     ^ 
Which  Cray  and  Camlas  firfl;  for  pages  doth  retain  ; 
With  whom  the  next  in  place  comes  in  the  tripping  Brean, 
With  Ilker ;  and  with  her  comes  Hodny  fine  and  clear. 
Of  Brecknock  beft  belov'd,  the  fovereign  of  the  fhire: 
And  Grony,  at  an  inch,  waits  on  her  miftrefs'  heels. 

The  rivers  which  find  their  way  into  the  Wye  out  of 
Brecknockfliire  are  thus  mentioned : 

To  whofe  old  nation's  praife  whilft  flie  herfelf  addreft. 
From  the  Brecknodian  bound  when  Irvon  coming  in. 
Her  Dulas,  with  Commarch,  and  Wevery  doth  win, 
Perfuading  her  for  thera  good  matter  to  provide. 

Among  the  moft  diftinguiflied  of  Prince  Brecan's  fons,  who 
gav-e  the  name  to  Brecknockfliire,  were  Cadock  and  Canock, 
both  recorded,  if  not  remembered,  in  the  annals  of  martyrs  and 
confeffors : 

So  Clintack,  Brecknock's  prince,  as  from  one  felf-famc  mother, 
A  faint  upon  that  feat,  the  other  doth  enfue. 
Whom  for  the  ChriAian  faith  a  pagan  foldier  flew. 

To  thefe  are  to  be  added  St.  Keyne,  another  of  Prince  Brecan^s 
children,  who  feems  to  have  inherited  the  prolific  holinefs  of  the 
family,  and  was,  according  to  the  accounts,  fo  highly  bleft  in  hb 
endeavours,  as  to  have  been  the  father  of  thirty  reputed  faints. 

About 
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About  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Alfred  in  England,  while  Anarawd  was  difputing  the  equitable 
divifion  of  the  fovereignty  with  Cadelh,  Brecknoclcfliire  fuffered 
greatly  by  that  common  grievance,  with  which  the  whole  ifland 
was  afflided  in  the  predatory  ravages  of  the  Danes :  but  it  was 
not  till  about  the  time  of  Fitzhamon's  ufurpation  in  Glamorgan, 
or  Ihortly  after,  that  any  thing  like  a  permanent  alienation  of  this 
diftridl  was  effefted  in  favour  of  foreigners,  Barnard  Newmarch, 
a  Norman  nobleman,  obtained  the  lordlhip  by  conqueft,  but 
ftrengthened  his  title  by  marrying  the  grand-daughter  of  Gruffyth 
ap  Lhewelin,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  Mahael,  and  a 
daughter.  But  Mahael  fell  a  vidlim  to  his  own  fenfe  of  honour. 
Having  taken  offence  at  the  diflblute  conduct  of  his  mother,  he 
not  only  warned  her  to  avoid  the  infamy  to  which  flie  was 
expofmg  herfelf,  but  wounded  the  knight  with  whom  Ihe 
intrigued  in  a  rencontre.  His  mother  determined  to  avenge 
herfelf:  Ihe  therefore  fwore,  though  falfely,  that  Mahael  was  not 
the  fon  of  her  hufband.  He  was  difinherited  in  confequence  of 
this  oath,  and  his  filler  with  the  entire  eftate  was  beftowed  by 
King  Henry  the  Firft  on  Milo,  the  fon  of  Walter  Conftable,  who 
was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Hereford,  Lord  of  Glocefler, 
Brecknock,  and  the  foreft  of  Dean.  Milo  had  by  his  wife  five 
fons,  all  of  whom,  excepting  one,  were  fucceffively  Earls  of 
Hereford,  and  Lords  of  Brecknock,  but  died  without  iffue.  He 
had  three  daughters,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  married  to  Humphrey 
de  Bohune,  whofe  grandfather  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror.  Humphrey  de  Bohune  was  in  her  right  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  Conftable  of  England.  The  fecond  daughter's 
hufband,  Philip  Brufe,  was  Lord  of  Brecknock  in  her  right. 
The  foreft  of  Dean  went  with  the  third  daughter.  Humphrey  de 
Bobuac  had.  two  daughters:  the  elder  was  married  to  Thomas 
i  Plantagenet, 
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Plantagenet,  the  fixth  fon  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Buckingham  and  Duke  of  Glocefter  by  King  Richard  the 
Second,  and  Earl  of  Effex  and  Northampton,  and  Conftablb  of 
England,  in  right  of  his  wife,  whofe  father  had  poffefled  thofe 
titles.  The  lordftiip  of  Brecknock  likewife  devolved  on  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  whofe  fon  dying  without  iflue,  his  eldeft  daughter 
beftowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  in  whofe  line  it  continued, 
annexed  to  the  Dukedom  of  Buckingham,  till  an  attainder  vefted 
it  in  the  crown.  After  Barnard  Newmarch's  conqueft,  in  the 
reign  of  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth  of  Wales,  and  Henry  the  Third 
of  England,  while  the  Welfh  ftill  ftruggled  for  their  independence,. 
Brecknockftiire  was  twice  the  feat  of  war;  once  in  iziy,  and 
afterwards  in  1333,  when  Lhewelin  came  with  an  army,  and 
deftroyed  all  the  towns  and  caftles  in  the  country.  At  the 
reftoration,  James  Butler,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ormond,  was 
created  Earl  of  Brecknock.  Thefe  are  the  leading  particulars  of 
the  county,  as  connected  with  political  and  hiftorical  events. 

The   general    afpedl   of  Brecknockfhire    is   mountainous    and 

grand,  affording  a  fublimity  of  fcenery,  interfperfed  with  large 

plots  of  cultivation,    that   attaches   to   it  its  peculiar  character 

among  the  ftrongly- marked  divifions  of  South  Wales.     What 

moft  diftinguiflies  it  from  Glamorganfhire   is,  that  its  vales  are 

more  extenfive,  more  level,  lefs  interrupted  by  fwelling  hillocks, 

and    have   a   more    Englifh    complexion   both   in   their   natural 

appearance,  and  mode  of  management :  the  mountainous  tradls 

are  more  continuous,  more  lofty,  with  hill  piled  upon  hill,  but 

lefs  fudden,  and  lefs  unexpededly  come  upon.     The   fcene  does 

not  change  fo  inftantaneoufly  and  inceffantly :  it  therefore  creates 

more  awe,  but  lefs  furprife ;  it  calls  up  more  intenfe  refled:ion, 

but  prefents  lefs  variety  of  pleafure.     Its  woods  are  in  very  large 

maffes,  where  they  occur,  but  are  not  very  generally  diftributed : 

the 
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the  banks  of  its  principal  rivers  are,  however,  very  luxuriantly 
clothed,  and  it  is  on  the  v\rhole  much  better  clothed  with 
timber  than  Glamorganfhire.  Its  rivers  are  lefs  numerous,  and 
confequently  lefs  univerfally  ornamental :  but  thetlfke  and  Wye, 
if  indeed  the  latter  is  to  be  called  a  Brecknockfhire  river,  are 
larger  and  more  important.  Moft  of  the  Glamorganshire  rivers 
rife  in  Brecknockfhire ;  but  ilTuing  from  among  the  rfouthern  hills, 
repay  but  parfimonioufly  the  diftrid;  that  gave  them  birth.  The 
grand  and  beautiful  variety  of  occaiional  fea  view^s  is  here  denied, 
except  from  the  tops  of  fome  mountains ;  and  then  too  diftant  to 
produce  much  fenfatlon.  Vulgar  wonder  may  be  excited  by  an 
immenfe  expanfe,  and  vulgar  pleafure  maybe  materially  increafed 
by  the  affurance,  that  a  corner  of  the  feventeenth  county  may 
be  diftinguiflaed,  where  common  tradition  had  only  reckoned  up 
iixteen :  but  beyond  a  certain  extent,  the  diftance  is  filled  up  by 
one  undiflinguifhed  colour,  the  eye  has  no  objedl  it  can  embrace 
or  comprehend,  the  mind  no  topic,  on  which  to  build  a  fentiraent 
or  found  an  inference. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  it  is  confidered  to  be  in  an  improving 
ilate.  The  introduftion  of  many  Englifli  purchafers,  who  have 
imported  Engllfh  principles  of  hufbandry,  is  gradually  bringing 
this  county  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  mofl  approved  and 
general  rnodes.  The  circumflance  of  its  lying  contiguous  to 
Herefordfhire,  than  which  there  are  perhaps  few  parts  of  England 
more'  fertile  or  better  cultivated,  is  in  this  refpecS  of  infinite 
jldvantage.  Glamorgatifhire,  on  the  contrary,  is  fhut  out  from 
fuch  a  profitable  contad: ;  for  though  Monmouthfhire  is  made 
Englifh  by  authority,  its  manners,  opinions,  language,  virtues, 
and  vices,  are  as  obflinately  and  decidedly  Welfh,  as  in  almofl 
any  part  of  the  principality.  But  it  is  not  only  traditional 
prejudice  that  arrefls  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  which  might 
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otherwife  rival  the  career  of  its  neighbours ;  the  invincible  and 
acknowledged  love  of  eafe,  which  marks  the  charadler  of  t-he 
natives, "  and  conftitutes  their  leaft  refpe<9;able  feature,  is  an 
infurmountable  drawback  to  thofe  deeply  confidered  fpeculations, 
thofe  painfully  fought  out  inventions,  or  adilvely  profecuted 
accidents  and  occurrences,  to  which  mankind  owe  what  they 
poffefs  in  philofophical  difcoveries  or  economical  improvements, 
dire^ed  to  the  ufe  and  comfort  of  human  life. 

The  price  of  land  varies  very  greatly:  the  foil  on  the  hills  is 
Ixirren  and  ftony ;  but  the  vales  produce  corn  and  grafs  with  great 
fertility.  They  are  not  very  near  lime  except  in  the  fbuth  :  but 
land  bears  the  hlgheft  rent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye.  The  beft  land  about  Hay  will  let_as  high 
as  four  pounds  an  acre ;  and  it  is  worth  two .  guineas  in  any 
favourable  fituation  between  Hay  and  Buallt ;  but  it  is  much 
lower  on  the  banks  of  the  Ufke.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crickhowel,  the  general  rate  near  the  water  fide  is  one  pound  per 
acre,  and  the  high  grounds  ten  or  twelve  fliillings.  One  pound  I 
underftand  to  be  the  rent  of  Dany  Park ;  and  there  probably  is 
not  a  finer  farmer's  fpot  in  the  vale  of  Ufke.  Immediately  round 
Brecknocsk,  inhabited  by  many  families  of  condition  and  fortune, 
the  average  is  probably  much  higher ;  but  that  difference  arifes 
from  local  caufes,  and  throws  no  light  on  the  general  ftate  of 
agriculture  or  value  of  property. 

With  refpedl  to  the  condition  of  the  common  people,  it  invariably 
ftrikes  the  eye,  on  entering  this  county  from  Glamorganfliire,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  cottages,  and  the  condition  of  the  cottagers, 
changes  for  the  worfe.  The  pride  of  decorating  them,  and  the 
comfort  of  keeping  them  in  repair,  feem  no  longer  to  enter  into 
the  fcale  of  happinefs.  The  gardens  and  potatoe  grounds  are  not 
univerfal,  and  feem,  where  they  are  poflefled,  not  to  be  very 

highly 
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highly  valued.  Even  in  the  town  of  Brecknock,  the  habitations 
of  the  labouring  poor  are  in  a  much  worfe  condition,  than  ftreets 
limilarly  occupied  in  the  moft  infignificant  town  of  Glamorganihire, 
in  the  vale.  Yet  Brecknock  contains  an  unufual  portion  of 
accommodation  for  the  rich.  But  the  lower  clafles  feem  to  be  in 
every  refpeA  poorer,  and  to  live  more  hardly.  They  have  no  large 
manufa<Eluring  eftablifliments,  fo  that  agriculture  Is  the  principal 
objeiSl  of  attention ;  yet  they  make  a  confiderable  quantity  of  coarfe 
cloth  and  (lockings  in  different  places.  Provisions  and  labour  are 
not  fo  much  advanced  as  in  Glamorganfliire,  but  are  much  higher 
than  when  you  advance  to  the  north  or  well. 

The  manners  cannot  be  fuppofed  materially  to  vary  in  two 
contiguous  counties.  In  both  the  conftant  intercourfe  with 
England  by  the  paflage  of  a  mall-coach,  with  the  frequency^of 
travelling  parties,,  occafions  a  contimjally  growing  conformity,  ^t 
is  weft  of  Caermarthen  that  the  unmixed  Welfh  charader  appears, 
probably  with  little  variation  for  centuries.  Their  counfryman 
Girald  aicribes  to-  them  good  humour,  which  they  preferve 
uninterrupted  to  this  day;  ftridl,  morals,  and  exemplary  pietv. 
With  refpedl  to  the  ftrldnefs  of  their  morals  univerfally,  a  cuTrory 
traveller  has  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment;  but  as  far  as 
decency  is  an  eflential  of  morality,  they  feem  to  poilcfs  it  in  the 
fpirlt  of  iincere  feeling,  as  well  as  in  outward  femblancc.  Their 
piety  does  not  appear  very  confpicuoully,  either  in  the  attendance 
or  the  care  o(  their  churches:  and  where  it  difplays  itfelf  in 
afleniblies  of  fedaries,  except  among  the  regular  Diflenters,  it  is 
too  apt  to  degenerate  into  fanaticifm.  But  Girald,  in  a  fubfequent 
publication,  fets  three  vices  in  array  againft  the  pre\  ioufly  admitted 
'.irtues:  ficklenefsagainft  good-humour,  breach  of  faith  ao-ainft  llriifl 
inorals,  and  a  marauding  fpirit  againil  piety.  A  g;ood- humoured 
man  may  be  conceived  to  be  fickle  ;  but  how  a  faithlcfs  man  can 
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be  moral,  or  of  what  avail  is  the  piety  of  a  free-booter,  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  comprehend.  The  latter  afcriptions  were  probably 
penned  under  the  inflnence  of  fpleen.  Occafional  vifitors  do 
not  remain  Jong  enough  to  try  their  conftancy;  but  I  believe 
complaints  either  of  pillage  or  intentional  deception  on  the  road 
to  be  altogether  unknown. 

The-  geographical  defcriptions  of  Brecknockihire  Hitherto 
publilhed  have  been  very  Imperfe6l ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
reafonably  expe<9:ed  that  thefe  ahd  all  other  defe<fts  will  be 
remedied,  as  far  as  they  can  be  by  the  diligence,  accuracy,  and 
ingenuity,  of  any  individual,  in  the  hiftory  of  Brecknockihire 
underftood  to  be  forthcoming,  by  Theopbilus  Jones,  of  Brecknock, 
Efq.  His  confideration  in  the  county  muft  open  all  the  channels 
of  the  mofl:  authentic  intelligence,  and  his  general  qualifications 
leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that^the  beft  ufe  will  be  made  of  the 
materials  extant.  I  have  ftrongly  to  regret  Mr.  Jones's  abfencc 
from  Brecknock  when  I  vifited  that  place  the  fecond  time,  as  I 
loft  the  opportunity  of  an  introdudlion  to  hirh ;  and  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  objedts  of  curiofity  would  have  been  pointed  out  by 
him,  which  are  now  probably  overlooked  for  want  of  information- 
on  the  fpot,  and  might  have  rendered  thefe  pages  lefs  unworthy 
the  perufal  of  the  reader. 

The  principal  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  are  in  and  near  the 
town  of  Brecknock :  a  caufeway  running  in  a  direction  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  Iflcer,  and  leading  probably  to  the  great 
Roman  camp  in  the  neighbourhood ;  another  Roman  road  near  the 
bridge  of  Chapel  rhyd  y  Briw,  about  feven  miles  from  Brecknock 
on  the  Trecaftle  road  j  another  in  a  part  of  the  mountains  the 
moft  unfrequented  at  the  prefent  day.  The  fituations  of 
Loventium  and  Bullaum  Silurum  remain  undetermined  by  the 
learned.     Even  the  county  of  the  latter  is  not  agreed,  as  fome 

place 
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place  it  at  Caerphilly,  others  at  Buallt ;  but  probably  fome  little 
coincidence  of  orthography  and  found,  rather  than  any  evidence, 
has  given  rife  to  the  lafl  conjecture,  fmce  I  do  not  underlland, 
either  from  information  on  the  fpot,  or  from  any  archaeological 
memoirs,  that  Roman  coins,  bricks,  or  any  other  rcliques  of 
antiquity,  have  been  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Buallt.  "It  appears  from  coins  found  there,  and  other  evidences, 
that  Hay  was  known  to  the  Romans. 

However  much  the  fcenery  of  Wales  may  have  been  the  flibje<ft 
of  poetical  panegyric,  its  towns  have  obtained  a  very  flender  fliare 
of  notice.  They  have,  indeed,  little  that  can  light  up  a  poetical 
imagiiiation.  John  Philips,  who  in  his  burlefque  poem  of  The 
Splendid  Shilling,  gave  a  new  appearance  both  to  objects 
themfelves,  and  the  manner  of  their  reprefentation,  by  applying 
Milton's  phrafeology  to  familiar  incidents,  has  introduced  the 
"principal  town  of  this  county  among  the  places  of  traffic  and  rcfort, 
to  which  he  with  majeftic  and  fonorous  pleaiantry  reprefents  his 
Wellh  farmer  as  iblemnly  journeying: 


But  I,  whom  griping  penury  furrounJs, 
And  hunger,  fure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  fcanty  offals,  and  fmall  acid  tifF 
(Wretched  repaft  !),  my  rrieagre  corpfe  fuftain  : 
Then  folitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puiF 
Regale  chill'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polifli'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  fcent ; 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  fliorter  fize. 
Smokes  Cambro-Bri(on  (vers'd  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallador  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  clifF,. 

Upon 
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Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Ceftr'ian  cheefe. 

High  over-ftiadbwing  rides,  with  a  defign 

To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart, 

Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 

Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  ftream 

Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  foil ! 

Whence  flow  neflareous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 

With  Maffic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falern. 

The  pojJulation  of  Brecknockfliire,  by  the  laft  accoi^nt,  exceeded 
thirty  thbufandi  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  corredling  my 
ftatement  of  the  population  in  Glamorganfliire,  which  was  taken 
from  a  prior  furvey.  It  how  amounts,-  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  various  works,  to  more  than  feventy  thoufand. 
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r  ONTNEATH  Vechan  admits  of  an  eafy  vifit  from  Neath  by 

any  conveyance';  and  its  furrounding  fcenery  is  fo  interefting,  that 

thofe  who  explore  the  celebrated  vale  of  Neath  fhould  not  reft 

fatisfied,  without  committing  themfelves  to  the  difcomforts  of  the 

Angel  Inn  for  one  night,  that  they  may  devote  the  following  day 

to  ranging  over  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood.     This  village 

{lands  as  it  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  confines  of  the 

two  counties,  and  at  the  confluence  of  five  rivers,  each  of  them 

contributing  its  rocks,  woods,   and  water-falls,    to    the   general 

grandeur   and   magnificence,    which   here   feems  to  be  brought 

toaiether  as  in  a  focus.     The  Neath  river,  on  which  the  villao-e 

...  ^ 

Hands,  is  the  principal ;  its  double  head  is  mentioned  by  Drayton. 

The  fource  of  that  branch,  which  fertilizes  the  fpot  in  queftion, 

is  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  due  north;  but  the  Neath  Vechan 

branch  rifes  far  to  the  north-eaft  on  Mounchdeny  mountain,  and 

after  dividing  the  counties  of  Brecknockfhire  and  Glamorganfhire 

in  a  wide   and  circuitous  fweep,  joins  its  fifter  ftream  juft  at 

Pontneath  Vechan.     The  other  tributary  rivers  are  the  Melta  and 

-Hepfey,  rifing  from  different,  but  not  far  diftant  fources,  and, 

after  their  union,  pouring  themfelves  into  Purthin  river,  which 

like  wife 
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like  wife  receives  Tr^gath,  and  conveys  its  collefted  waters  into 
the  Neath.    Augmented  by  fuch  copious  contributions,  the  Neath 
river  rolls  through  its  vale  in  a  body,  and  with  a  force,  that  are 
truly  majeftic.      But   its   further   progrefs   muft  remain  to   be 
defcribed  hereafter.     The  number  of  cafcades  in  every  diredlion, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  this  place,  is  lb  great,  that  it  is 
difScult,    and  perhaps  unneceflary,   to  vilit  them  all.     Neath, 
Melta,  Tragath,   and  Purthin,    have  each  of  them  one,  befides 
the  wonderful  cavern,  through  which  Melta  runs ;  and  Hepfey  has 
five ;  not  at  prefent  to  mention  the  three  on  the  Glamorganlhire 
rivers,  that  join  the  Neath  between  Pontneath  Vechan  and  the. 
fea.     Thofe  on  the  Tragath,  Hepfey,  and  Melta,  I  feledted,  on 
information  which  proved  to  have  been   correal,  as  moft  eafily^ 
reconciled  with  the  courfe  I  meant  to  purfue,  and  comprifing  the 
boldeft  and  moft  charafteriftic  features.     In  order  to  explore  the 
beauties  of  thefe  rivers,  thcMerthyr  Tydvil  road  is  to  be  followed, 
till  it  leads  to  a  grand  pafs,  forming  as  fulDlime  and  romantic  a 
fcene,  as  can  well 'be  conceived  in  this  or  any  country.     The 
Purthin  runs  to  the  right,  w^ith  a  line  of  high  grounds  at  a  little 
diftarice  parallel  to  its   courfe ;  its  banks  wildly  overgrown,  and 
-darkened  by  the  projeding  ftiadows  of  the  impending  cliffs.    The 
acclivity  on  the  left  is  completely  clothed  with  magnificent  timber, 
contrafted  with  the  rougher  growth  and  fometimes  naked  pinnacles 
of  the  oppofmg  ridge.    The  Brecknock  road  above  it  is  intercepted 
by  the  wood ;  while  the  front  is  occupied  by  an  immenfely  high, 
abrupt,  and  rugged  crag,  nearly  perpendicular.     This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  firft  fcenes  in  South  Wales :  its  priricipal  features  are 
moft  faithfully  as  well  as  pidturefquely  delineated  by  the  ingenious 
artift,  to  whofe  pencil  I  am  fo  highly  indebted.     Such  is  its 
boldnefs,  that  it  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  larger 
fcenery  of  the  continent.     The  Merthyr  Tydvil  road  here  makes 

nearly 
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nearly  a  right  angle  with  that  of  Brecknock  over  the  hill ;  but 
the  yilitor  of  the  cafcades  has  to  climb  this  difficult  and  awful 
rock.  After  gaining  the  top  of  the  crag,  in  croffing  to  the  right, 
you  look  down  upon  a  dingle,  through  which  Tragath  river  flows, 
in  its  paflage  to  the  Purthiii ;  and  oppofite,  you  have  a  fall  of 
Tragath,  before  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  dingle,  forcing  its  way 
through  fome  broken  fragments  of  rock.  The  fall  is  the  mofl: 
inconfiderable  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  not  without  its 
beauty.  There  is  here  a  very  curious  and  uncommon  ftratum  of 
marble  in  the  rock,  the  curvilinear  form  of  which  is  not  unaptly 
defcribed,  by  adopting  the  figurative  language  of  the  natives,  and 
calling  it  the  ftone  of  the  bow.  It  is  of  grey  marble,  which  bears 
a  confiderable  price.  The  route  from  Tragath  to  the  falls  of  the 
Hepfey  is  over  a  wild  common,  ftony  and  dreary,  but  that  the 
dells  on  each  fide  enliven  the  fcene.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
common,  there  is  a  farm-houfe  above  the  Hepfey,  whence  the 
view  down  the  vale  of  Neath  to  Swanfea  and  the  Mumbles  is 
very  grand  as  well  as  extenfive.  Beyond  the  farm-houfe  is  the 
point,  where  the  Hepfey  and  Melta  join.  The  bed  of  the  former 
is  at  an  immenfe  depth  immediately  below,  and  the  two  ftreams 
are  feparated  by  a  rich,  turfy,  well- wooded  promontory,  forming 
a  frontifpiece  to  the  view,  when  you  look  up  the  courfe  of  the 
united  rivers.  The  roaring  of  the  Hepfey  cafcades  is  heard  at  a 
confiderable  diflance,  as  they  are  approached  from  the  upper 
grounds.  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  dingle,  the  great  fall 
burfls  at  once  upon  the  view  :  a  broad  fheet  of  water  projefting 
itfelf  over  an  abrupt  ledge  of  rock,  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.  The 
diflance  of  the  fall  from  the  junction  of  th^  two  dingles  with 
their  ftreams  is  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  fo  that  both  thefe 
objeds  can  be  embraced  at  once  from  the  higher  ground.  But 
the  general  view  of  fcenes  like  thefe  is  never  the  moll  interefling. 

E  e  The 
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The  lefs  obtrufive,  but  moft  beautiful  features  are  loft,  while  the 
termination  detrads  from  the  fublimity.  By  taking  the  parts  in 
detail,  on  the  contrary,  the  attention,  undifturbed,  is  alive  to 
every  concomitant  circumftance,  as  well  as  to  the  leading 
charafter  of  the  objed, :  nothing  is  overlooked,  bepaufe  nothing 
is  too  diflant,  or  too  perplexed,  to  be  taken  in  both  by  the  mind 
and  by  the  eye :  every  turn  prefents  Ibmething  new  ;  while  the 
perfpeftive,  lefl'ened  into  obfcurity  as  it  lengthens,  holds  out  the 
promife  of  ftill  unexhaufted  variety.  The  defcent,  by  which  to 
examine  the  fall  more  minutely,  is  down  a  rugged  and  fteep 
rock,  which  forms  the  boldeft  feature  in  the  dingle  at  the  bottom, 
but  aftbrds  a  very'  abrupt  and  hazardous  paflage^  The  afcent  on 
returning,  were  it  neceflary,  would  be  very  difficult;  and  there 
is  apparently  no  other  way;  for  the  violence  with  which  ib  large 
a  body  af  water  is  precipitated,  has  worn  the  rock  of  the  bed 
below  the  cafcade  into  a  large  and  deep  pool,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  water  all  through  the  dingle,,  efpecially  vv^hen  augmented  by 
heavy  rains  in  the  night,  as  on  the  prefent  oceailon,  befides  other 
obftacles  not  yet  appearing,  prevents  its  being  forded.  It  excites 
therefore  a  ftrong  fenfation  of  furprife,  not  unaccompanied  with 
pleafure,  in  the  mind  of  a  ftranger,  when  he  is  told,  that  his. 
road  lies  very  unexpeiLledly  behind  or  under  the  cafcade ;  for  fuch 
is  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent,  unprepared  by  previous  obftacles  for 
the  perpendicular  of  the  precipice,  that  the  interwoven  ftieet  is 
thrown  out  fo  far,  as  to  leave  a  clear  paflage,  at  all  times,  wide 
enough  for  a  horfe  path,  between  the  falling  river  and  the  rock. 
This  path  is  formed  by  a  rude  natural  ledge  of  limeftone,  covered 
with  mofs,  at  about  one  third  of  the  height  from  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice.  Its  breadth  is  about  three  feet,  and  conftitutes  the 
only  projedlion  in  what  would  otherwife  be  like  a  flat  wall.  The 
ftone,  however,  flielves  a  little  in  Wards  from  the  topmoft  edge, 

while- 
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tvhile  the  water  is  forced  forwards;  fo  that  the  two  elements 
unite  in  forming  as  it  were  a  roof  or  canopy  over  the  head  of  the 
paflenger,  which  affords  him  an  impenetrable  Ihelter  from  an 
occaiional  ftorm.  Mr.  Warner,  when  he  vifited  this  fpot,  had 
occafion  to  feek  the  protection  of  the  river  from  a  fhower  of  rain. 
The  effed:  of  funlhine  on  the  cafcade,  when  behind  it  on  a  fine 
day,  is  both  grand  and  beautiful.  The  particles  of  water  glittering 
with  a  filvery  brightnefs  as  they  fall ;  the  uncommon  brilliancy 
of  every  thing  without,  feen  through  fuch  a  medium,  contrafted 
with  the  dark  green  of  the  mofs,  everlaftingly  wet  with  ipray; 
the  corroded  dinginefs  of  the  rock  ;  the  damp  and  vaporous  gloom 
of  the  atmo^here  within ;  altogether  form  a  fmgularly  mingled 
fcene  of  awe  and  gaiety.  The  dark  hue  of  the  bafon  below,  deeply 
excavated  by  continual  attrition,  enhances  the  contraft  of  the 
thin,  tranfparent  fluid  in  its  defcent.  After  paffing  the  cafcade, 
the  ftranger  has  to  Ikirt  the  further  fide  of  the  dingle  for  a  few 
fteps,  in  front  of  the  majeftic  rock  he  defcended,  when  he  comes 
upon  another  catara<5l,  and  a  large  cavern  under  the  oppofite  bank 
clofe  by.  Three  more  follow  in  immediate  fucceffion,  and  all 
four  within  an  eighth  part  o£  a  mile  from  the  firfl.  The  mofl: 
confiderable  of  thefe  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  the 
fmalleffc  about  ten.  The  lafl:  is  the  largefl.  Thefe  four  are  all 
feen  at  once :  but,  owing  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  the  great  cafcade, 
though  fo  near,  is  not  feen  even  from  the  firft  of  thefe.  Were 
the  five  vifible  at  one  point  of  view,  they  would  nearly  rival  the 
great  fall  of  the  Mynach  in  Cardiganfhire,  below  the  Devil's  Bridge ; 
for  .though  they  would  fiiill  be  very  inferior  in  point  of  height, 
the  Hepfey  is  much  broader  than  the  Mynach,  and  in  that  refpeft 
would  have  the  advantage  in  refpedl  to  grandeur.  The  whole  of 
this  dingle  is  profiifely  overgrown  with  wood  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  the  venerable  and  claflSc  oak  predominates.     From 
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the  laft  of  the  cafcades,  the  fcarcely  difcernlble  path  winds  round 
the  front  of  that  promontory,  which  feparates  the  two  dingle^ 
and  their  rivers.     But  there  is  a  path;  for  the  country  people 
drive  their  cattle  this-  way,  and  under  Hepfey  cafcade,  whea 
they  have  occafion  to  pafs  from  the  Melta  to  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  Hepfey.     Having  gained  the  high  ground,  and  paffed  two  or 
three  ftony  and  unproduftive  fields,  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  not 
to  be  defcended,  difclofes  the  great  fall,  of  the  Melta,  which  is 
broader  than  that  of  the  Hepfey,  and  feventy  feet  high.    It  is  very 
different  from  the  others  in  point  of  character.     It  projedis  as 
fuddenly,  and,  carrying  a  larger  body  of  water,  with  more  violence; 
It  is  therefore  more  awful  and  tremendous,  but  unaccompanied 
by  thofe.  circumflances  of  variety  and  beauty,  which  adorn  andi 
enliven  its  rival  catarad:.     Here  the  rocks  on  each  fide  are  liaked 
and  abrupt,    fo   that  the   dingle  is   diverted  of  its   accuffcomed. 
clothing  for  a  confiderable  fpace  below  the  fall.    Where  the  wood- 
commences,  it  is  poorer,  more  fl:unted  in  its  growth,  and  more 
wildly  entangled ;  lb  that,  on  the  whole,  it  forms  a  dark  and 
rtigged  fcene.     The  cafcade  is  inacceffible  from  _below,  as  the 
rocks  are  not  to  be  climbed,  nor  the  dingle  to  be  threaded,  from 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  upwards.    But  the  great  curiofity, 
of  this  river,  Angularly  and  fublimely  charafterifed  in  the  catalogue 
of  Britifli  feenery,  is  a  fl:upendous  cavern  between  the  cafcade  and 
Yftradvellte,  through  the  dark   hollow  of  which  the  Melta  runs 
for  the  fpace  of  half  a  mile.     The    top  of  this  cavern  forms  the 
only  bridge  from  one  part  to  the  other  of  the  farm,  which  lies  on 
the  eafl  and  weft  fides  of  the  river.     The  defcent  from]the  upper 
lands  to  the  bed  of  the  river  is  by  no  means  difficult ;  nor  does  it 
at  the  firft  view  prefent  any  thing  beyond  a  rural,  quiet  landfcape; 
but  as  the  guide  wound  cautioufly  to  the  left,  rather  in  a  retrograde 
diredion,    we  fuddenly  found   ourfelves  at  the  mouth  of  the 

cavern. 
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cavern,  the  opening  of  which  Is  about  forty-three  feet  wide,  and 
nineteen  feet  high.     Through  this  Melta  river  rolls  in  a  finuous 
courfe,  wearing  its  channel  through  the  rock,  deeply  perforated 
into   fa,thomlefs  pools,    whence  it  iflues   into   daylight,    after  a 
fubterraneous  paiTage  of  at  leaft  eight  hundred  yards.     There  is  a 
pradicable  paflage  through  it ;  but  the  attempt  is  imprudent.     It 
is  neceflary  to  carry  candles ;  and  if  they  are  extinguifhed  by  the 
damp  vapour,  the.  difficulty  and  danger  become  very  great.     In 
one  inftance,  a  life  was  loft ;  though  my  guide  had  been  through, 
feveral  times,  and  was  ready  to  undertake  it  with  any  vifitor. 
We  penetrated  about  an  hundi-ed  yards,  as  far  as  any  glimmering 
of  daylight  from  the  mouth  direifled  us :  and  this  fpecimen  of 
Stygian  horror  was  amply  fufficient  to  fatlsfy  all  rational  curioiity. 
The  paflage-over  uneven  roeks,  with  fcarcely  a  guiding  light,  and  in 
many  places  with  a  bottomlefs  gulph  diredlly  under  on  the  left,  in  3- 
mifty  atmofphere  from  the  vapour  of  the  place  and"  the  exhauftion 
©f  a  laborious  walk,  was  not  to  be  pleafurably  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  or  diftance  :  but  if  the  objedt  be  worth  attaining, 
any  perlbn  who  will  enter  this  cavern  as  far  as  the  natural  light 
will  I'ead  him,,  may  form  a  j.uft,  andl  apprehend  no  contracted 
idea,  of  the  claffical  Avernus  and  poetical  defcent  into  the  infernal 
regions.     On  quitting  the  cavern,  the  Melta,  finding  its  way  into 
it  through  deep  and  narrow  gullets,  worn  between  the  rocks,  is 
eroffed  at.  the  entrance,,  when  a  regular  and  beaten  path  winds 
gradually  and  pleailngly  along  the  weftern  bank,  with  the  little 
village    of  Yftradvellte   in   the    diftance,    and   green    meadows,, 
delightfully  quiet  and   rural,  in  the  fore-ground.     The  church 
ftands  w<eU,  and  is^a  pleafmg  object,  after  a  circuit  of  about  fe-ven 
miles,  with  only  one  houfe  in  the  way.     But  the  village  itfelF 
miferably  difappoints  the  expedlations  which  its  diftant  afpecS  has 
excited.    It  confifts  of  a  few  miferable  cottages,  moft  of  them  in  a. 

ruinous. 
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ruinous  condition,  inhabited  by  a  ragged  and  barefooted  peafantry, 
■with  lefs  of  natural  urbanity,  than  is  ufually  experienced  in  thefe 
wild,  but  not  uncivil  regions. 

The  road  from  Yftradvellte  to  Brecknock  is  over  mountains  the 
moft  dreary,  wild,  and  defolate,  till  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  laft- mentioned  place.  The  hills  are  covered  with  one  unvaried 
turf,  affording  excellent  flieep-walks,  but  rifing  each  above  the 
other,  without  a  fingle  twig  to  relieve  the  wearied  eye.     The 
only  objedl  of  interefl  is  another  fall  of  the  Melta,  about  two 
miles  north  of  Yftradvellte.     The  angular  direftion  in  which  the 
river  proje£ts  itfelf  is  wild  and  romantic.     It  is  now  at  no  great 
diftance  from  its  fource,  and  very  Ihallow,  rippling  over  loofe 
fragments  of  rock ;  but  it  is  unaccompanied  by  wood,  or  any 
other  pifturefque  circumftance.    After  this,  the  road  and  profped: 
become  difgufting,  toilfome,  and  unfightly,  till  on  croffing  the 
weftern  fide  of  Mounchdeny  Mountain  at  a  confiderable  height, 
but  through  a  cleft  with  lofty  ridges  on  each  fide,  the  flat  country 
of  Brecknockfliire  towards  the  north,  with  part  of  Radnorfhire, 
extenfivc,  fruitful,  and  improved,  unfolds  itfelf  to  the  gladdened 
fenfe,  and  proves  a  farmer's  profped:,  as  well  as  a  painter's,   to 
pofTefs  fome  intereft.     The  nature  of  the  country  here,  looking 
from  the  mountainous  part,  feemed  greatly  to  refemble  the  fineft 
parts  of  Leicefterfhire.     It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  beginning  of 
cultivation  immediately  under  your  eye:  the  ground  on  which 
you  tread  barren  and  wafte,  but  every  inch  beyond  a  certain  point 
ufeful  and  produiftive.     The  Melta  and  Neath  rivers  both  rife  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  are  croffed  near  their  fource  by  this  rough 
and  little  travelled  road.     There  is  nothing  further  that  merits 
defcription  on  the  road  to  Brecknock  in  this  diredlion ;  I  Ihall 
therefore  give  fome  account  of  the  journey  from  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Jo  the  capital  of  this  county. 

From 
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From  the  eaftle  near  Gelly  Vallog  therefore  I  now  purfue  the 
old  road  to  Brecknock  over  the  mountains,  when  the  dingle  on 
the  left,  through  which  runs  Neath  Vechan  river,  is  deep,  wild, 
and  precipitous.  The  rough  and  ftony  horfe-path,  for  the  new- 
turnpike  road  winds  round  the  bafes  of  the  mountains  to  the  weft, 
is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  precipice,  and  affords  lucceffively  a 
complete  view  of  the  circling  dell,  through  which  the  eaftern 
branch  of  Neath  river  runs,  dividing  Brecknocklhire  from 
Glamorganfhire  in  its  courfe.  The  winding  down  the  hill  to  the 
water-fide  is  pidlurefque  and  verdant,  and  brings  the  traveller  to 
Pont  Stickel,  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  croffing  Neath  Vechan  river, 
after  which  the  mountain  is  to  be  climbed  on  the  left,  and  the 
fcenery  of  the  dingle  on  the  right  becomes  wilder  and  lefs  verdant. 
The  two  peaks  of  Mounchdeny  mountain  now  prefent  themfelves 
in  a  different  direftlon.  They  may  almoft  be  fald  to  perfonify 
ubiquity.  The  one  Is  more  pointed  than  the  other ;  but  both, 
enveloped  in  clouds,  communicate  a  grandeur  to-  the  profped;, 
which  compenfates  in  a  great  meafure  for  its  poverty  and  want  of 
beauty.  A  green  lane,  enclofed  with  overhanging  hedges,  and 
inclining  to  the  right,  leads  again  to  the  river  fide,  which  is  here 
quiet,  Ihallow,  and  tranflucent,  crolTed  by  a  bridge  of  one  long, 
narrow  trunk,  without  railing.  There  is  fbme  wood  about  the 
banks.  Chapel  Glyncollwm  is  near  this  fpot,  no  otherwife 
obfervable,  than  as  affording  an  evidence  to  the  fenfes,  that  though 
the  abodes  of  men  do  not  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye,  there  are 
occupiers  of  thefe  unfrequented  fheep- walks,  and  thofe  occupiers  are 
civilized.  After  paffing  Chapel  Glyncollwm,  the  path  foon  leads 
to  the  foot  of  Mounchdeny  Mountain,  which  has  long  appeared 
immediately  In  front,  and  now  prefents  a  lengthened,  laborious, 
and  dreary  afcent.  A  ftone  bridge  is  thrown  acrofs  Neath  Vechan, 
the  lafl  effort  of  human  art  to  tame  and  render  commodious  the 
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paflage  of  the  mountain,  when  this  uncommemal  track  afforded 
the  only  communication  between  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Brecknock. 
It  might,  indeed,  do  very  well  for  Tydvil  and  Brecan  to  exchange 
vifits,  but  as  a  medium  of  intercourfe  between  two  flourifliing 
towns  would  be  miferably  toilfome  and  forbidding.  After  ciioffing 
the  bridge,  the  way  up  the  mountain  is  on  the  right,  clofe  by  the 
river,  now  a  mere  trickling  rill,  and  paffes  by  its  very  fburce,  at 
which  there  is  nothing  particularly  charadteriflic  or  interefting. 
The  mountain,  as  you  become  more  clofely  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  precindis,  appears  in  all  its  majefty:  its 
undulating,  ridges,  ftretching  in  lengthened  fucceffion,  with  varied 
and  fantaftic  fhapes,  with  clouds,  fometimes  paffing  over  the  top, 
•and  fometimes  hanging  halfway  down  like  drapery,  excite  an  awe 
and  attention,  that  relieve  the  mind  from  the  otherwife  barren 
uniformity.  The  pafs  of  the  mountain  on  this  eaftern  fide  is 
over  nearly  the  higheft  part,  between  the  two  perpendicular  and 
inacceffible  peaks.  It  opens  to  the  weary  traveller  almoft  the 
fame  rich  and  extenfive  view  in  front,  which  fiicceeded  the  fatiety 
of  mountain  drearinefs  in  traverfing  the  weftern  extremity  from 
Pontneath  Vechan.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  the 
north- eaft  is  a  deep,  black  pool,  occafioned  by  tbe  fame  caufes  as 
Llyn  Vawr  in  Glamorganfliire,  but  much  fmaller,  with  little  of 
chara(3:er  or  grandeur  in  its  circumftances.  The  depth  at  which 
the  flat  country  lies  ilretched  below  is  awful,  and  the  ftretch  of 
cultivated  enclofures  fills  the  mind  with  ideas  of  opulence  and 
vaftnefs.  The  defceht  is  very  long  and  fteep ;  but  the  gradual 
return  to  the  haunts  of  human  induftry,  and  the  fociety  of  human 
beings,  beguiles  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  ferpentizing  path,  and 
animates  the  fpirits  with  the  expe6lation  of  approaching  hofpitality. 
jScarcely  a  hut  has  been  feen  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  to  the  bottom 
of  Mounchdeny  on  the  north.  From  Mounchdeny  to  the  town 
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of  Brecknock  the  population  is  very  fcanty,  the  inconvenient  and 
almofl:  impaflable  road  having  been  deferted  for  the  level  and 
commodious  turnpike.  There  is,  however,  a  fmall  coUedlion  of 
houfes,  called  CantrefF,  embofomed  in  wood,  and  enriched  with 
verdant  meadows,  floping  gentiy  down  to  a  fmall  brook.  The 
fpot  is  overhung  by  a  part  of  Mounchdeny,  raifmg  its  broad  and' 
lofty  top  over  this  quiet  retreat,  in  a  pi(3:urefque  and  ftriking 
manner.  The  mixture  of  boldnefs  and  luxuriance  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  pencil,  which  delights  neither  in  the  formal 
opulence  of  contrived  and  far-fetched  improvement,  nor  in  the 
undreffed  baldnefs  of  fterile  and  ungenerous  nature.  The  defcent 
continues  with  little  intermiffion  as  far  as  St.  David's,  which  is  a 
fort  of  fuburb  to  the  town  of  Brecknock,  with  a  very  refpeftable 
church,  dedicated  to  the  founder  of  the  diocefe  in  which  it  ftands. 
There  are  feveral  refpedlable  old  buildings,  partly  inhabited ;  and 
it  was  probably  of  fome  confequence  formerly,  from  its  contiguity 
and  connexion  with  the  priory  and  college. 

The  town  of  Brecknock  appears  to  moft  advantage,  when 
viewed  after  defcending  from  Mounchdeny  Mountain,  Its  ancient 
name  was  Aberhodny,  derived  from  the  circumftance  of  its 
{landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hodny,  where  that  river  throws  itfelf 
into  the  Ufke.  For  that  great  antiquary,  Leland,  informs  us,  that 
Aubren,  or  Aber,  in  Britifli,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  a  river's  mouth, 
in  Englifli ;  as  appears  by  the  names  of  Abergevenni,  Abertivy, 
Aberhodny,  fignifying  the  fall  of  the  rivers  Gevenni,  Tivy, 
Hodny,  either  into  the  fea,  or  into  larger  rivers  which  receive 
them.  Thus  has  it  been  conjedlured,  that  Severn  perhaps  was 
firft  Hafren,  and  not  fo  called  from  the  maid  there  drowned,  who 
is  more  likely  to  have  owed  her  legend  to  poetical  fidlion,  than 
thejiver  to  have  borrowed  its  name  from  her. 

The  firft  objed  that  arrefts  the  attention,  on  the  approach  to 
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this  town  over  the  bridge  acrofs  the  Ulke,  where  it  receives  the 
Hodny,  is  its  caftle,  ftanding  on  a  hill.  The  foundations  prove 
it  once  to  have  been  extenfive  and  magnificent.  Little  of  the 
fuperftrudlure  now  remains;  but  that  Uttle,  though  ruinous,  is 
noble,  as  well  as  pidturefque.  It  would  be  highly  interefling,  if 
the  fides  of  the  hill  were  not  encumbered  and  disfigured  with 
wretched  hovels,  altogether  repugnant  to  the  tafte  and  temper  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  It  was  firft'  built  by  Barnard  Newmarch, 
and  afterwards  greatly  augmented  and  beautified  by  the  laft 
Humphrey  de  Bohune,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Effex,  Northampton,  and 
Confliable  of  England.  The  fituation  is  commanding,  for  every 
purpofe  of  thofe  days,  and  feems  to  have  been  judicioufly  chofen 
for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  his  conqueft  to  the  founder.  In  aid  of 
that  objed:,  however,  he  brought  with  him  many  ftrangers,  on 
whom  he  beftowed  manors  and  inheritances ;  but  without 
eftablifliing  his  followers  in  that  ftate  and  fplendour,  with  which 
Fitzhamon  invefted  his  ufurping  band.  How  the  caftle  came 
into  the  family  of  Brufe  has  already  been  related.  About  the 
year  1215,  Giles  de  Brufe,  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  fon  to  William 
de  Brufe,  fent  his  brother  Reynald  to  Brecknock ;  and  on  his 
own  arrival,  the  caftles  of  Aberhodny,  Hay,  and  Buallt,  were 
delivered  to  him.  After  the  death  of  Giles,  Reynald  de  Brufe, 
contrary  to  his  promife,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Lhewelin 
ap  Jorwerth,  to  whofe  interefts  he  was  bound  by  every  tie,  came 
to  a  compromifc  with  Henry  the  Third  of  England.  Lhewelin 
ap  Jorwerth  was  much  offended,  and  coming  with  an  army  to 
Brecknockfhire,  laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  Aberhodny ;  but  the 
burgefles  prevailed  with  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  by  paying  a  fum 
of  money,  and  giving  hoflages.  Reynald  de  Brufe  lofl  Caerphilly 
Caflle  about  the  fame  time,  William  de  Brufe,  fon  of  Reynald; 
adhered  to  Lhewelin  againfl  King  Henry,  and  was  taken  prifoner; 
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but  the  fubfequent  peace,  and  partial  fubmiffion  of  Lhewelin, 
exonerated  him  from  the  neceffity  of  paying  the  ranfom,  he  had 
offered.  WilUam  de  Brufe  was  afterwards  hanged,  according  to 
the  current  account,  for  adultery  with  Lhewelin's  wife.  But  the 
peace  between  the  Englilh  and  Welfli  princes  did  not  laft.  In 
the  year  1331,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  having  been  ftationed  to  defend 
the  Marches,  flew  a  great  number  of  the  Welfli,  who  had  entered 
the  forbidden  ground  on  a  predatory  excurfion.  But  Lhewelin 
ap  Jorwerth  fupported  his  countrymen ;  and  among  the  reft,  the 
caftles  of  Radnor,  Aberhodny,  and  Rhayader,  fuffered  by  his 
attack.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  came  again  with  an  army  to 
Brecknockfliire,  and  deftroyed  all  the  towns  and  caftles  in  the 
country :  but  flich  was  the  flxength  of  this  fortrefs,  that  though 
he  lay  a  month  before  it,  he  was  obliged,  after  burning  the  town, 
to  return  home  without  his  booty. 

Some  part  of  the  keep  ftill  remains;  but  the  tower,  which 
perpetuates  in  fofne  degree  the  idea  of  what  the  whole  once  was, 
is  at  prefent  known  as  the  place  where  Dr.  Morton  was  confined 
by  order  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  planned,  in  concert  with  his 
difappointed  keeper,  the  union  of  the  two  houfes,  and  the 
fucceffion  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  caftle  is  divided  from  the 
tovvh  by  the  river  Hodny.  The  main  body,  the  citadel,  and  all 
the  parts  of  this  ancient  fortification,  are  ftill  to  be  traced,  though 
the  tower  juft  mentioned  is  the  only  large  mafs  of  building  that 
ftill  preferves  its  gloomy  dignity. 

But  it  is  not  exclufively  by  works  of  defence  that  Barnard 
Newmarch  is  known  to  later  times.  His  religious  inftitutions 
kept  pace  with  his  military  appointments.  He  founded  both  the 
priories :  the  one  is  now  a  parifli  church,  and  the  other  was 
converted  into  a  college  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  firft  was 
Benedidine,  the  fecond  Dorninican.     The  Benedicftine  church, 
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which,  with  its  precinfts,  is  now  called  the  priory,  as  the  other 

the  college,  is  very  magnificent.     It  is  built  in  the  form  g#  a 

crofs;  but  its  architedlure  is  not  fo  ancient  as  the  inftitution  itfdlf. 

From  the  centre  of  the  crofs  there  rifes  an  embattled  tower,'    A 

paved  cloifter  extends  from  the  church  to  the  refeftory.     The 

extent  of  the  building,  and  the  loftineft  of  its  fituation,  impending 

over  the  obftreperous  Hodny,  whofe  banks  are  fhaded  by  trees  of 

majeftic  growth,  render  it  at  once  pidhircfque  and  venerable.     It 

contains  feveral  monuments  and  tablets,  of  decent  execution  and 

confiderable  coft,  but  little  fculptural  diftihdiion,  dedicated  to  no 

Very  memorable  names.     This  priory,  as  well  as  the  caftle,  is  at 

the  weflrerA  extremity  of  the  town,  and  adds  to  the  recreation  of 

the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  embellifhment  of  the  place,  by 

ibme  of  the  moft  delightful  walks,  which  have  ever  fallen  to  the 

lot  of  a  populous  vicinity.    Their  fituation  is  moft  romantic,  with 

the  Hodny  rolling  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  along  the  fide  of  which 

their  level  is  carried;  while  its  waters  are  only  feen  by  glimpfes, 

through  the  thick  wood  that  fringes  its  abruptly  rifing  margin, 

and  overhangs  its  bed.     From  the  weftern  boundary  of  the  walks, 

on  the   return,    occafional   fnatchfes   of  the  monaftic  buildings 

through   the   long-draWn   vifta   add   much   to  the  fbfemn  and 

impreffive    effect    of   the    fcene.      The    college    fliil  temains, 

transferred  from  Abergwili  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  over  which  the 

Bifhop   of  St.  David's   prefides   as   dean.     It   contains  nothing 

diftinguilhed  either  in  architedure  or  antiquarian  curiofity,  and 

appears  to  be  much  negle<fled.  There  is  another  very  magnificent 

walk  running  behind  the  town  wall  on  the  fouth,  by  the  fide  of 

the  Ufke,  and  looking  over  a. rich  flat,  to  the  chain  of  mountains 

magnificently  clofing  the  view,  with  the  rugged  and  cloud-capped 

peaks  of  Mounchdeny.    A  gloomy  day  adds  much  to  the  grandeur 

of  this  profpedt.     The  parifh  church  within  the  town  is  ancient 

and 
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and  venerable.  With  reipecl  to  the  town  itfelf,  it  is  one  of  the 
beft  built  in_  Wales,  in  point  of  accommodations  for  perfons  of 
fortune  and  condition ;  but  very  mean,  and  often  ruinous,  in  the 
ftreets  occupied  by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  miferably  deficient 
in  its  general  arrangements^  Neither  is  it  neat  and  cleanly, 
except  in  the  principal  fituations,  which  is  inexcufable  in  a  town, 
fituated  on  a  gentle  iflope,  rifing  from  the  confluence  of  copious 
and  rapid  rivejrs.  The  trade  of  Brecknock  is  not  at  prelent  very 
confiderable,  though  it  is  already  much  increafed  by  the  completion 
of  its  canal.  The  principal  bufinefs  is  in  the  line  of  hat-making, 
which  is  eftabliftied  on  a  very  refpedlable  fcale ;  and  fomething 
is  done  in  the  manufacturing  of  Woollens.  I  underftand  the 
population  to  have  been  taken,  by  the  laft  accounts,  at  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  ;  and  that  it  is  confidered  as  much  on  the 
advance.  It  appears  in  moft  refpe<3;s  to  be  a  very  defirable 
refidence,  and  is  mach  inhabited  by  clergy,  and  gentry  of 
independent -fortunes.  It  is  quiet  and  orderly,  without  being  too 
retired.  The  number  of  fpacious  and  modern  built  houfes  is 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  perhaps  in  any  town  of 
Wales.  The  markets  are  well,  but  not  very  cheaply  fupplied.  The 
manners  of  the  people  are  decent  and  orderly,  to  which  the  blank 
calendar  of  the  judges  bears  no  unfrequent  teffimony.  The  town 
had  formerly  four  gates,  and  was  ftrongly  walled :  the  principal 
remnants  of  fortification  are  to  be  feen  by  the  water-fide,  where 
the  view  is  very  romantic,  particularly  when  the  Ufke  fwells  into  a 
torrent  after  rain.  The  broken  fummits  of  the  mountainous  ridge, 
continued  into  Monmouthftiire  in  irregular  lines ;  the  difmantled 
towers  of  Aberhodny,  with  its  mouldering  walls,  in  wild  and 
various  ruin,  while  the  unpidlurefque  compadinefs  of  the  modern 
buildings  is  favourably  concealed;  render  this  one  of  the  moll 
llriking  fituations,  near  any  town  in  the  principality. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

ABERISKER  COIPRT. ..  I,LANSPYDDID...PENPONT...  ABERCAMLAS 
.  .  .  DEVYNNOCK...TRECASTLE...LLYWEI.L.  .  .  HEAD  OF  THE 
XJSKE  RIVER...  CHAPEL  CALL"WEN...TYWYNNY. .  .CRIBBATH 
LIME    ROCK...HENNOYADD...LLANVIHANGEL    TALYLLYN... 

LLANGORS LLYNSAVADDON.  ;  .  ..TALYLLYN     HOUSE  .  ... 

LLANGASTY.  ..TAL  Y  LLYN  .. .  LLANSANTFRED  .  ..  BWLCH.  .  . 
PENTRAGARE..PONTPRENHURST..GLANUSKE...LLANCADOCK 
PLACE.  ..DANY    PARK. .  •  CRICKHOWEL. 

The  road  from  Brecknock  to  Trecaftle,  through  the  upper  vale 
of  Ufke,  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  confiderable  number  of  gentlemen's 
feats,  embellifhed  with  pidlurefque,  interefting,  and  appropriate 
fcenery,  of  no  inferior  order.  The  Hoping  banks  of  the  Ufke, 
bold  without  being  precipitate,  the  richne;fs  of  the  verdure,  and 
the  magnificent  woods  of  oak,  that  clothe  the  fides  of  the  hills 
on  the  north,  furnifli  a  pleafing  prelude  to  the  more  awful  and 
majeflic  charader  of  the  county,  at  its  fouth-weflern  termination. 
Aberifker  is  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Ifker,  as  the 
name  fignifies,  when  it  falls  into  the  Qfke.  It  is  enlivened  by  the 
vicinity  of  Aberifker  Court.  On  a  rifing  ground,  near  the 
confluence  of  thefe  two  rivers,  is  a  Koman  camp,  commanding 
an  extenfive  view  of  the  vale  between  Brecknock  and  Trecaflle. 
It  is  a  parallelogram  of  fix  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty-fix,  and  the  longeft  parallels  point  nearly  north 
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and  fouth.     Some  part  of  the  enclofing  wall  remains,  and  the 
foundation  is  entire  all  round  the  area.     The  whole  thicknefs  of 
the  wall  was  nearly  feven   feet  and  a  half.     It  in  every  refpeft 
refembles  the  fpecimens  of  Roman  fortification  inMonrpouthlhirc 
and  elfewhere,  and  proves  Brecknock  to  have  been  a  very  important 
flation.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile    from  this  place,    on  the 
caufeway,  is  what  Camden  and  other  antiquaries  have  denominated 
the  Maidenftone,  from  a  tradition  among  the  common  people, 
that  it  was  eredted  to  the  memory  of  two  young  women,  murdered 
on  that  fpot.     Thefe  elder  topographers  have  doubted  whether  it 
be  Britlfti  or  Roman ;  but  the  more  modern  opinions  are  ftrongly 
inclined,  and  indeed  nearly  decifive  in  favour  of  the  latter.     It  is 
believed    to    reprefent  a   man   and    woman,    rather   than   twa 
women,  probably  a  Roman  fbldier  and  his  wife.     Some  braft  coins 
have  formerly  been  found  within  the  camp,  and  Roman  bricks 
have   been    ploughed    up.      Llanfpyddid    is    a   village    on    the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Ufke,    with  a  fmall,   but  very  neat  church, 
furrounded  with  large  and  venerable  yew-trees,  which  expand 
themfelves  in  all  the  majefty  of  gloomy  luxuriance.     The  natives 
of  the    principality    pride    themfelves   much    on -thefe   ancient 
ornaments  of  their  churchyards;  and  it  is  nearly  as  general  a 
euftom  in  Brecknockfliire,  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  deceafed 
with  flips  either  of  bay  or  yew,  ftuck  in  the  green  turf  for  an 
emblem  of  pious  remembrance,  as  it  is  in  Glamorganlhirc  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  fimilar  import,  in  the  cultivation  of  fweet-fcented 
flowers  on  the  fame  fpot.     At  no  great  difliance,  the  Brean  pays 
its  tribute  to  the  Ufke ;  where  the  fpacious  lawns  and  ext-enfive 
plantations  of  Penpont  adorn  the  borders  of  the  larger  river,- 
while  the  family  manfion  commands  a  profped:  up  the  Brean  for 
feveral  miles.     The  meadows  and  paftures  through  which  it  runs 
are  rich  and  visrdant,  while  a  bridge  of  three  arches  gives  an  ait" 
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of  artificial  elegance  to  the  fcene.    .  Abercamlas  is  known  by  its 

name  to  Hand  at  the  mouth  of  the  attendant  river  Camlas.    I  was 

informed  it  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr. Williams;  but  whether  to 

the  Canon  Refidentiary  of  St.  David's,  and  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan, 

who  has  a  place  near  Brecknock,  I  did  not  inquire ;  as  I  had  not 

then  the  plealiare  of  knowing  that  gentleman.     It  is  a  place  well 

adapted  to  the  philolbphic  and  dignified,  but  hofpitable  retirement 

of  a  clerical  life.     The  caftle  of  Devynnock  is  in  a  ftate  of  decay, 

which  will  foon  level  with  the  ground  the  already  unimportant 

remains  of  the  ruin.     Some  Roman  medals  have  been  found  in 

this  parifli.     On  the  approach  to  Trecaftle,  the  fofter  features  of 

nature  give  way  to  the  rude  vaftnefs  of  a  mountainous  diftri6t. 

After   paffing   the   Cray,    the    earl  left   and   neareft   ftream  that 

contributes   its    abundance,    the    U£k    increafes    in   torrent-like 

impetuofity,  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of  its  never-failing  fpring, 

the  narrower  confinement  of  its  channel,    and  greatly-inclined 

defcent  from  the  parent  hill.     Every  circumflance  indicates  moft 

flrongly   to  the  traveller    his   entrance  on  a   wildly  precipitous 

region.     The   Black- mountain,    towering  above  Trecaftle,    and 

rivalling  Mounchdeny   in  height,   is   the  leading  objedl  of  this 

untameable  fcene.     This  mountain  is  forked,  like  Mounchdeny; 

and  it  is  not  decifively  afcertained  which  is  the  higheft ;  though 

the  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.   When  I  was  on  the 

the  Black-mountain,  on  the  third  of  Odlober,  its  two  peaks  were 

covered  with  fnow,  which  was  expeded  to  lie  till  May  or  June ; 

and  inllances  have  been  known,  in  cold  fummcrs,  when  the  fnow 

has  not  melted  at  all  on  the  higheft  points  of  the  mountainous 

ridge,  between  Llandilo  Vawr  and  Crickhowel.     There  was  a 

very  powerful  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  was  hot  for 

travelling ;  fo  that  the  cold  and  alpine  afped:  of  the  mountain-top, 

contrafted  with  the  oppreffive  gleams  of  moift,  autumnal  heat, 

imparted 
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imparted  altogether  a  continental  charafter  to  this  impreffive 
fpecimen  of  Britifh  fcenery.  The  village  of  Trecaftle  has  nothing 
to  recommerld  it,  but  its  wild  enclofure  of  furrounding  mountains. 
In  fKHit  of  the  inn,  the  fite  of  the  caftle  is  clesaHy  to  he 
diftinguifhed  i  brat,  all  its  honours  are  completely  kid  low,  aftd 
every  veftige  of  its  ftruAure  effaced.  Beyond  Trecaftle  isx  the 
fmaJi.yillage  of  Uywell,  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  com-fctfts 
of  its  inhabitants,  than  might  be  expefted  in  fo  pooi;  ajid  bairen  a 
region.  jThe  traces  of  eud-tivatimi'  here,  fo  different  firom  the 
fertiiity  of  BreckiBioicklhare  in  the  more  level  parte,  appear  as  if 
their  seturns.  were  jejune, and  ungrateful.  Clofe  upon  this  village 
Caermarthejillijre  joins ;  and  the  coimtry  from  Llandovery  hither 
will  be-  the-  fubje^  of  a  fliort  defcription  hereafter.  The  nearnels 
of  the  Black-mountain  communicates  a  feeling  of  fublimityj 
■vvhieh:  prevents  the  unvaried  meagrenefs  of  the  extenfive  profpedt 
from  becoming  painful.  The  head  of  the  Ulke  river  is  on  the 
Black-mountain,  whence  it  fo*ees  its  way  in  a  deep  channel  along 
a.  lengthened  defcent  into  the  vale.  It  iffues  from  three  apparently 
inconfiderable  fprings ;;  but  incdnfidbraijle  as  they  may  feem,  they 
furnifhi  a  ©eJnftant  fupply  to  that  noble  river,  which  runs  through 
the  he^rfc  of  Brecknockfliire  and  Monmouthfliire,  an^  is  only 
furpaffed  by  the  Wye,  peisvading  the  north  of  the  former,  and  the 
eaft  of  the  latter,  county.  On  croffing  the  Black-mountain  in  a 
fautjiearii  :dire<9;ioai  from  Trecaftle,  the  afcent  is  very  long,  and 
the  affimilfttioA  of  diftant  objedts  fo  dofely  in  unifon  with  'the 
cha^a^r  of  the  mountain  itfelf,  as  to  imprefsthe  mind  with  a 
fefsling  of  tirefopne  uniformity.  There  wants  a  fertile  and  luxuriant 
valley,  ftretched  out  before  the  hills,  which  bound  the  horizon. 
But  the_  defcent  into  the  vale  of  Tawy  is  fingularly  beautiful. 
The  wildnefs  of  crags,  pointing  and  projedling  in  every  conceivable 
form,  is  contrailed  with  the  incipient  foliage  immediately  below, 
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ftretching  out  in  the  diftance  into  a  widened  and  luxuriant,  but 
mountainoufly  bordered  vale.  The  Tawy  rifes  from  this  mountain, 
at  no  great  diftance  from  the  head  of  the  Ufke.    Its  fource  is  very- 
near  the  path  over  the  mountain.     The  new-born  ftream  ruflies 
impetuoufly  over  pebbles  and  fragments  of  rock,  in  a  fliallow  and 
tranfparent  rill,  feeming  to  derive  more  force  from  the  fteepnefs 
of  its  defcent,  than    from   the   volume  of  water  which  fliapes 
its  confined,  but  everlafting  courie.     The  early  progrels  of  this 
river  feemed  to  me  much  more  pidlurefque  than  that  of  the  Uflce, 
though  little  known  and  lefs  celebrated.     This  vale  of  Tawj, 
even  in  the  upper  part,  has  an  afpe<^  uncommon  to  fuch  diftrid:s, 
in   being  ftudded   with  white   cottages,    after   the   manner  of 
Glamorganfliire.     This    circumftance-  communicates   a   pleafing- 
gaiety   to   the   otherwife   fequeftered   dell,    overfliadowed   with 
mountains  rifing  above  mountains,  in   the  rude  and  fantaftical 
majefty  of  fafliionlefs  variety.     The  grand   depofitory  of  lime, 
which  thefe  mountains  furnilh  for  the  ufe  of  the  more  populous 
and  cultivated  parts,  with  the  facility;  of  its  conveyance  down  the 
neighbouring  canal,  fiifficiently  accounts  for  the  Iprinkling  of 
inhabitants,  who  would  not  otherwife  have  fought  fo  bewildered 
and   inclement  a  fpot.     Early  in   the   autumn  as  it  was,    the 
common  and  only  path  over  the  mountain  to  Trecaftle  had  been 
two  or  three  inches  deep  in  fnow,  but  an  hour  before  our  arrival.  1 
There  are  two  villages,  conlifting  each  of  a  few  houfes,  higher  in 
the  vale  than  Hennoyadd ;  Chapel  Callwen  and  Tywynny.  But  the 
moft  romantic  part,  and  greateft  curiofity,  of  this  extraordinary 
neighbourhood,    is    the    Cribbath    lime    rock.      It    rears    itfelf 
perpendicularly  to  an  immenfe  height,  with  frequent  projedions 
of  fpemingly  decumbent  fragments.     The  abruptnefs  of  this,  like 
moft  of  the  other  rocks,  ftanding  fmgly,  unincumbered  by  lower 
hillpcks  at  its  bafe,  occafxons  the  fccnery  here,  as  in  Glamorganfliire, 
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on  which  it  borders,  greatly  to  refemble  that  of  North  Wales. 
There  is  a  confiderable  excavation  near  "the  top  of  the  rock,  vifible 
from  the  road  bielow :  but  I  did  not  cUrfib  to  it,  having  before 
beftowed  much  unrequited  labour  on  fimilar  attempts,  w^hich  in 
general  afford  little  return  beyond  the  traveller's  childilh  boaft, 
of  having  been  there.  Unlefs  the  landfcape  is  viewed  •to  peculiar 
advantage  from  fuch  heights,  a  cavity  of  a  few  feet  or  even  yards 
fquare,  with  no  hlftory  attached  to  it,  and  nothing  uncommon 
in  its  ftratification,  furniflies  little  to  excite  fpeeulation,  and  little 
to  gratify  curiofity.  The  river,  on  reaching  the  level  of  the  vale, 
affurhes  a  beauty  nearly  equalling  the  moft  diftinguiflied  ftreams  of 
this  well-watered  country.  It  is  remarkably  fmuous  in  its  courfe, 
through  meadows  rich  in  verdure,  and  woods  luxuriant  in  growtli 
arid  foHage.  Its  bed  is  clear;  and  its  rapidity  obftreperoufly 
animating  to  the  paffenger,  as  well  as  healthful  to  the  inhabitant 
and  fireftiening  to  the  foil.  The  defcent  to  Hennoyadd  by  thfe 
rail-road  is  romantically  overhung,  and  confined  between  the 
noble  woods  on  the  ilope,  and  the  river  running  at  the  bottom. 
The  immediate  vicinity  of  Hennoyadd  is  lefs  mountainous ;  but 
the  view  from  the  half-demoliflied  wooden  bridge,  up  the  river^. 
with  the  loftier  mountains  terminating  the  diftance,  is  uncommonly 
beautiful,  particularly  by  moonlight.  The  foft  and  mellow  colour, 
the  interefting  obfcurity,  by  which  objeds  derive  an  ideal 
importance  from  their  indiftindinefs,  the  luminoulhefs  of  the 
water  refteding  the  fdvery  beams,  all  confpire  to  render  a 
night- fcene  in  fuch  a  region  moft  irrefiftibly  fafcinathig :  and  I 
know  not  whether  1  was  longer  detained  or  more  corripletely- 
fatlsfied  "by  any  pidufelque  occurrence  in  the  courfe  of  my 
journey. 

There  is  a  public-houfe  clofe  by,  at  which  it  is  poflible  to  fleep, 
though  not  coramodioufly:  and  I  would  ftrongly  invite  thofe  of 
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my  readers,    who  may  hereafter  travel  over  South  Wales,   to 
explore  this  vale  either  from  Trecsaftle  downwards,  or  up  from 
Swanfea.     It  will  afford  a  moft  agreeable  deviation  from  the 
threadbare  route  along  the  turnpike  roads.     Indeed,  if  we  would 
but  accuftom  ourfelves  to  a  tenth  part  of  thofe  inconveniencies, 
which  we»  are  eager  to  encounter,  fwelling  as  they  do  into  real 
difficulties,  on  a  foreign  tour,  we  fliould  entertain  higher  and 
more  juft  notions  of  that  vaj^iety,  grandeur,  and  richnefs,  difpl^ed 
by   our    home    fcenery   to    thofe,    who    compare   it  candidly 
either  with   their  own    obfervations   our  the  beft  accounts   of 
eontinental''  landfcape.      It  was    remarked  by   Wilfon,    whofe 
authority  is  not  to  be  difregarded  on  his  own  fubjedl,  that  a 
young  attv&  might  find,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  this  ifland,  every 
thing;  be  coui4  attain  by  going  abroad,- or  indeed  that  he  could 
poffibly  want  to  complete  his  ftudies  and  form  his  ftyfe-,.  excepting 
what  is  diftin<ftively  chara^eriied;  as  an  Itdiian  flty  r  and  it  may 
be  much  doubted,  whether  Englifh  painters  are  not  fometimes 
induced'  to  Ihew  that  they  have  travelled,   at  the   expence  o^ 
propriety.     We  not  unfrequently  meet  with  mea  of  rei^dlable 
talents  and  feund^  judgment  in  l^e  main,  who  talk  about  uniting:. 
the  brilliancy  of  Claude  with  th€   grandeur  and   fublimity  of^ 
Pouffin.  But  furely  fuch  a  combination  of  properties  is  unattainable: 
in  pra^icc;  and'  were  it  notfo^  it  would  confound  all  chara^er,, 
ai^d  confecjuently  ought  rather  to  be- avoided.    We  never  fee  fuch 
heterogeneous   mixtures   in   nature,    who^  brings  together,  fucte 
eircumiianees  a*  may  harmonize  and  cooperate  with,  each  other,, 
not  fuch  as  mufb  be  eternally  at  variance.  Nob  can  it  be  faid  wi'tft 
truth,  that  there  is  lefs  beauty  in  an  Englifh  than  an  Italian  fky;: 
flnce  each  will  be  found  to  fuit  befl  with  the:  general  complexiorfc. 
©f  its  refpeclive  feenery.     When-  therefore  it  is  confidercd,  that 
an  Englifh  fludent  generally  intends  to  exercife  his  talents  on  his; 
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■awn  cotintry,  and  for  his  own  countrymen,  a  foreign  education 
feems  not  fo  defirable  as  it  was  before  we  had.a  refpedtable  fchooi 
of  native  growth.  A  habit  of  conftantly  obferving  the  works  of 
creation  as  they  really  exift,  rather  than  as  they  are  fet  down  in 
treatifes,  or  praiSical  fpecimens  of  mafters,  will  teach  him  to  vary 
his  ftyle,  when  he  tak^s  his  fubjed  from  a  different  climate :  but 
there  is  no  real  excellence  in  ftretching  a  iky,  under  which 
vegetation  muft  languilh  and  be  dried  up,  over  a  landfcape,  whole 
verdure  could  only  have  been  preferved  in  its  luxuriance  by  the 
frequent  diftillations  of  a  flircharged  atmofphere. 

The  prefent  head  of  the  Swanfea  canal  is  at  this  place;  but  It 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  carry  it  all  through  the  vale.  The  formality 
of -its  parallel  banks,  however,  would  nearly  deftroy  the  pi<Surefque 
efFe<fl  of  a  narrowing  valley,  too  clofely  eontrafted,  in  the  upper 
part,  to  admit  of  their  removal  from  under  the  eye,  almofl:  for  a 
moment.  Unlefs,  therefore,  the  intgrefts  of  agriculture  or  commerce 
were  to  be  yery  extenfively  benefited,  by  the  introdiiftion  of 
human  labour  among  the  iports  of  nature,  the  lefs  learned  admirer 
of  artlefs  and  xintamed  besRity  will  concur  with  the  profefled 
draughtfman/ in  wifhing  to  preferve  thefe  hallowed  retreats  frotti 
the  Invafion  of  bufinefs,  and  the  prophanation  of  the  engineer. 
The  valley  widens  beyond  Hennoyadd ;  but  as  we  now  enter  on 
Glamorganlhire,  it .  will  be  further  defcrlbed  in  the  fame  chapter 
with  the  weftern  fide  of  that  county.  At  Chapel  Coelbren, 
between  Hennoyadd  and  Yftradvellte,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
road. 

An  excurfion,  in  no  refped  lefs  pleafant,  though  very  different, 
may  be  made  on  the  eaft  of  Brecknock,  towards  Monmouthlhire. 
The  dired  turnpike  road  to  Crickhowel  is  carried  through  a  fine 
country ;  but  the  Brecknock  canal,  which  for  Ibme  miles  obtrudes 
itfelf  on  the  view,  much  injures  the  general  effedt.  The  traveller 
I  of 
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of  tafte  and  curiofity  will  therefore  deviate  from  the  high  road  to 
the  left,  for  the  purpofe  of  infpeding  Xlynfavaddon  more  clofely. 
A  road  that  turns  afide  about  three  miles  from  the  town  will  bring 
him  to  the  village  of  Llanvihangei  Talyllyn,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  lake.  The  road  beyond  Llanvihangei 
Talyllyn,  changing  into  green  fward,  winds  between  high  hedges, 
an  occafional  break  in  which  prefents  in  a  very  impreffive  point 
of  view  this  grand  expanfe  of  water,  furrounded  by  dark  and 
melancholy  mountains.  A  fylvan  foreground  contributes  its 
chaftifed  pleafures  to  the  contemplative  fcene.  You  approach  the 
lake  on  the,  weftern  fide  ;  but  near  as  it  feems,  without  breaking 
through  enclofures,  an  aft  of  violence  to  be  defended  only  in  cafes 
of  extreme  pidlurefque  neceffity,  you  are  obliged  to  crofs  the  river 
Lunwy,  which  iffues  from  its  northern  extremity,  and  bend  down 
towards  its  eallern  brink  through  the  village  of  Llangors,  confifting 
of  a  few  very  poor  houfes,  but  with  a  large  and  refpedlable  tower 
to  its  church.  The  walk  through  about  four  meadows  from 
Llangors  to  the  edge  of  Llynfavaddon  is  remarkably  pleafant. 
This  Izke  is  larger  than  any  in  Walas,  except  Bala  j  and  is  juftly 
confidered  as  one  of  the  leading  objects  in  the  topographical 
delineation  of  Brecknocklhire.  It  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  in 
fome  places  one  mile  broad.  In  the  latter  refpeft  it  is  very 
unequal ;  confequently  the  line  of  its  boundary  undulates,  and  its 
charader  is  infinitely  more  ornamental  to  the  landfcape,  than  if 
its  dimenfions  had  been  more  curioufly  proportioned  as  to  length 
and  breadth,  and  its  Ihape  more  regular.  To  fkirt  it  all  round, 
as  near  the  brink  as  poflible,  takes  in  a  compafs  of  about  {even 
miles;  nor  will  the  votary  of  retired  and  peaceful  fcenes  be 
contented  with  much  lefs  than  a  complete  furvey  of  this 
intcrefting  fpbt.  It  is  entirely  Jhut  in  by  precipitous  mountains, 
fome  woody  and  fome  wafte,  except  on  the  north,  where  the  flat 
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is  enliYened  and  enriched  by  paftures,  groves,  and  fometimes  the 
corner  of  a  farm  houfe,  emerging  from  its  woody  Ihelter.  The 
idea  of  total  feclufion  from  the  world  is  flrill  further  relieved  by 
Talyllyn  Houfe,  fituated  almoft  at  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the 
north,  as  is  the  church  of  Llangafty  tal  y  Uyn  at  the  fbuthern 
extremity.  This  manor,  with  that  of  Llanhamlach,  was  beftowed 
on  the  Walbiefes  by  Barnard  Newmarch,  on  his  taking  pofleffion 
of  the  county.  Talyllyn  Houfe  was  till  now  the  refidence  of 
Champion  Crefpigny,  Efq. ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  occupied  by  a 
farmer.  Thefe  obje<3;s,  with  the  fiibftantial  tower  of  Llangors 
church,  introduce  to  the  mind  as  much  of  man  and  his  inftitutions, 
as .  is  capable  of  confbrting  harmonioufly  with  the  predominant 
tone  and  temper  of  the  whole.  The  river  Lunwy  pafTes  through 
this  lake,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Wye  in  a  dire<flion  nearly  due 
north.  It  is  obferved  not  to  mix  its  waters  with  thofe  of 
Llynfavaddon  in  its  paflage ;  and  fo  complete  is  the  feparation 
underftood  to  be,  fb  infuperable  the  antipathy  between  the  adlive 
and  paffive  ftate  of  the  fame  element,  that  unlefs  immediately 
after  very  heavy  ftorms,  the-fifli  of  the  river  are  not  found  in  the 
lake,  nor  thofe  of  the  lake  in  the  river.  The  depth  of  Llynfavaddon 
is  faid  to  be  about  thirteen  fathoms.  The  ancient  tradition  of  a: 
city  being  drowned,  fo  univerfally  applied  to  fuch  bodies  of  water, 
is  too  trivial  to  deferve  notice. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pool,  at  a  very  fmall  diftance,  near 
the  head  of  the  Lunwy,  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which  was  the 
baronial  refidence  of  Peter  Fitzherbert,  defcended  illegitimately 
from  Henry  the  Firft,  and  legitimately  from  Barnard  Nevvmarch. 
Lucia,  the  third  daughter  of  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  by  the 
daughter  of  Barnard  Newmarch,  was  married  to  Herbert,  the  fon 
of  Herbert,  the  illegitimate 'offspring  of  Henry  the  Firfl.  The 
forefl  of  Dean  conflituted  the  principal  part  of  Lucia's  portion, 

and 
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aad  Peter  Fitzhcrbert  was  the  iflue  of  the  marriage.     This  Is  the 
account  of  Carado,c  Lhancarvan,  and  the  Britifli  genealogifts  in 
general :  but  Mr.  Collins,  in  his  Peerage,  is  of  opinion,  that  Peter 
Fltzberbert  was  the  grandfon,  not  of  the  beforementioned  Herbert, 
but  of  Henry  Fitzherbert,  ChamberJain  to  King  Henry  the  Firft, 
who  married  his  matter's  miftrefs ;  and  that  from  this  marriage 
came  the  Herbert,  Chamberlain  to  King  Stephen,  and  hufband 
of  Lueia.     Peter  Fitzherbert  obtained  this  caftle  by  marrying  the 
third    daughter   and   coheirefs   of  William   de  Brufe,  Baron  of 
Brecknock,  defcended  from  Bertha,  the  fecond  daughter  of  the 
beforementioned  Milo.      Peter   Fitzherbert    had   been  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  party  of  King  John,  and  had  even  been  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  be  joined  with  thofe  barons,  who  flood  as  mediators 
between  their  fovereign  and  the  Pope.     But  the  King's  exactions 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  army  in  Poi(9:ou  occafioned  even  t'lis 
zealous  adherent,  to  fall  oiF;  fo  that  his  lands  in  Warwickfliire 
were  feized ;  and  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  Third,  all  his 
Qth'er  eftates  were  confifcated:  but  as  he  returned  to  Bis  allegiance 
almoft  immediately,  Reynald  dc  Brufe  was  commanded  to  make 
reftitution  of  this  caftle,  and  all  his  pofleffions  in  Brecknockfliire. 
He  afterwards  recovered  the  whole  of  his  exteniive  domain.     It 
appears  that  the  property  of  the  lake  was  attached  to  this  caftle ; 
for  Herbert,  the  fon  and  heir  of  Peter,  granted  to  the  monks  of 
Brecknock,  the  liberty  of  fifliing  in  his  mere  with  a  boat,  three 
days  in  every  week,  and  every  day  during  Lent  and  Advent, 
befides  paying  a  commiitation  for  the  tithes  of  the  caftle.     This 
Herbert  died  about  the  year  1348,  and  bequeathed  the  inheritance 
of  his  honours  and  pofleffions  to  his  brother.     Henry  the  Third, 
on  receiving  the  homage  of  the  fucceflbr,  confirmed  the  teftament 
of  the  deceafed  in  general,  but  difpofed  of  this  caftle  to  another 
family.    We  hear  no  more  of  the  Herberts  on  this  fpot ;  but  they 
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were  widely  Spread  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  feems  to 
have  been  their  original  eftablifliment,  branching  out  afterwards 
into  moft  of  the  Welfh  counties,  and  giving  birth  to  the  houfes 
of  Powife  and  Pembroke.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  family 
now  extant,  fuppofing  dubious  and  fanciful  genealogies  out  of  the 
queftion,  who  have  anciently  been  fuch  large  poffeffbrs  in  Wales, 
as  the  Herberts.  With  refpedl  to  the  fuppofition  of  fome 
antiquaries,  that  this  was  the  Roman  Loventium,  there  leems  to 
be  no  other  argument  in  its  favour,  than  the  poffibility  of  torturing 
Lunwy  into  fome  affinity  with  the  found.  There  are  no  veftiges 
to  corroborate  the  fuppofition,  which  Camden  could  only  reconcile 
with  the  improbable  tale  of  a  city  fwallowed  up.  It  is  well 
known  that  Brecknock  was  a  Roman  ftation ;  but  there  is  no 
reafon  whatever  for  inferring  from  any  evidence  extant,  that  it 
had  the  flighteft  connection  with  this  ipot.  The  Lpventium  of 
the  Romans  was  a  camp  or  fortification;  this  fite  exhibits  no  ruins- 
but  what  are  Norman. 

The  circumftance  which  diftinguiflies  Llanfantfred  is  a  ftone 
pillar  about  fix  feet  high,  nearly  cylindrical,  on  which  is  an 
infcription,  noticed  in  Camden.  A  family  of  Jenkins's  was 
feated  at  Llanfantfred  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  which 
made  a  confid^rable  addition  to  its  fortune  by  a  njarriage  with 
the  heirefs  of  Ragland  Cafi:le.  The  Herberts  likewife  intermarried 
with  this  family. 

The  vifitor  of  Llynfavaddon  now  regains  the  turnpike  road, 
and  comes  at  once  on  the  Bwlch,  which  opens  to  him  an  extenfive 
and  magnificent  range  of  fcenery,  diverfified  with  woods,  lawns, 
and  the  majeflic  elevation  of  Cadair  Arthur  in  front.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Bwlch  is  the  pafs  of  a  mountain,  between 
two  perpendicular  heights.  The  landfcape  from  this  Bwlch  is 
peculiarly  ftriking.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hills,  grandly  wooded, 
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form  the  fkrcen  on  the  right;  on  the  left,  the  little  valley  pf 
St.  Michael  Cwm  Du,  ftretching  up  in  a  lancet-like  direAion 
from  the  larger  vale,  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  above  the 
top  of  the  valley.  The  front  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  mountains  in  Brecknock,  in  point  of  height  and 
grandeur,"  >vhich  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  Arthur's 
Chair.  It  is  dark  and  cloudy  in  its  afped: ;  Mobile  the  continuity 
of  the  foreground  is  finely  iiroken  by  an  abrupt  hill  ftarting  up, 
with  the  road  winding  round  it  after  the  long  defeent  of  the 
Bwlch,  The  village  of  Pentragare  'lies  in  the  bottom  ;  and  juft 
beyond  it  Tretower  ruins  add  their  mouldering  grandeur  to  the 
other  attractions  of  tlie  fcene.  After  having  paffed  Pentragare, 
and  fhretched  along  the  fide  of  the  beforementioned  hill,  a  bridge, 
dole  by  a  few  houfes,  called  Pontprenhurft,  carries  you  over  a. 
little  brook,  running  from  St.  Michael  Cwm  Du  to  the  Ufke^ 
which  here  renews  its  intercoxirfe  with  the  traveller,  after  having 
fwept  round  the  extended  bafe  of  the  Bwlch  at  a  confiderable 
■^iftance.  And  here  it  is,  nearly  at  its  departure  fromBrecknockfliire, 
that  the  Ufke  begins  to  aflume  thofe  riper  charms,  and  that  more 
matronly  importance,  which  charafterife  its  fuller  and  more 
majeftic  courfe  through  Monmouthfliire.  It  is  now,  to  the 
unfpeakable  relief  of  the  inftrufted  eye,  no  longer  attended  by  its 
ftarch  campaniorv,  the  canal.  The  banks  of  the  river  on  both 
fides  from  this  bridge  to  Crickhowel  are  more  than  ordinarily 
beautiful.  Its  very  bed  is  acceffible  ;  whence  the  fides,  fomietimes 
folding  over  each  other  into  an  amphitheatre,  and  fometimeSi, 
aftef  a  long  reach  of  perfpe61:ive,v  terminated  in  a  ftupendous 
frontifpiece,  detain  the  fcnfe  of  fight  agreeably,  or  afford  a  ftudy 
at  once  for  the  mind  and  the  pencil.  Several  gentlemens.feata, 
of  elegant  appearance,  line  the  banks  on  each  fide.  Thofe  of  the 
moft  t»{ie  on  the  fouth  are  Glanujfk,  belonging  to  Mr.  Frederic ; 
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ahd  Llancadock  Place,  the  feat  of  Admiral  Gell.     Both  thefe  are 
recommended  by  natural  beauty,  and  the  judicious  application  of 
art.     Daily  Patk,  below  Crickhowel,  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
the  county,  belongs  to  an  iron-mafter  of  Llanelly,     The  houfc 
and  land  are  at  ptefent  rented  by  a  farmer.     The  manfion  is  well 
baeked  with  wood  nearly  to  the  top-  of  the  hill,  which  however 
exhibits  a  dark  and  barren  ridge  above  the  line  of  vegetation* 
The  fields  down  to  the  river  are  plcafant;  but  the  country  juil 
hesre  has   no  matked   charadlcr   of   pi^tirfcfque  attra<ftion.     Oa 
returning  from  Dany  Park,  by  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Uike,  a 
narrow  Gothic  ivy-clad  bridge  carries  you  over  to  Crickhowel. 
From  this  bridge,  there  is  an  advantageous  and  interefting  view  of 
Llancadock  Place ;  and  the  bridge  itfelf  is  a  fine  addition  to  the 
landfcape,  wherever  it  is  vifible.     The  ruin  of  Crickhowel  Caftle 
is  by  no  means  extenfive,  as  viewed  from  a  diftance ;  but  it  forms 
an  objeil  of  fome  intereft  on  the  approach,  from  the  commanding 
fite  of  the  keep,  oh  a  lofty  artificial  mound.     There  is  little  elftr 
remaining  of  the  ftanding  walls,  but  that  little  fliews  its  date  to 
have  been  early.  The  ivy,  pleafingly  interwoven  with  the  venerable, 
mafs  it  delufively  feems  to  affift  in  fupporting,   confers  beauty  on 
a  fragment,  too  much  dilapidated  to  be  important.  The  foundations, 
however,  may  be  traced,  where  the  fuperftrudure  is  completely 
demoliftied,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  of  no  mean  fize  or  ftrength. 
About  two  miles  further  eaftward,  the  Grony  falls  into  the  Uike. 

The  village  of  Crickhowel  is  old  and  mean ;  but  it  hangs  on 
the  fide  of  a  fine  hill,  and  the  cottages  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
been  furnifhed  with  their  materials  by  depredations,  which  have 
detraftcd  from  the  oftenfible  ftate  and  dignity  of  the  caftle.  There 
is  likewife  in  the  village  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Herberts,  which 
I  am  rather  furprifed  to  find  fo  totally  overlooked,  confidering  the 
eminence  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged,  though  there  is  little 
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to  recommend  it  to  the  more  faftidious  ken  of  modern  obferf  ation. 
The  wall  is  perfcd  towards  the  ftreet,  and  the  great  entrance, 
with  the  porter's  lodge,  furniflies  fome  idea  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  view  from  the  interior  up  the  vale  of  Ufkeis 
extremely  gay  and  engaging ;  but  the  fpot  itfelf,  and  the  remaining 
architedlure,  aiFord  little  to  exercife  the  ingenuity  of  the 
draughtfman.  This  palace  came  to  the  family  of  the  Herberts 
by  marriage  with  an  heirefs,  and  continued  in  it  for  many 
generations.  Every  thing  about  it  indicates  it  to  have  been  on  a 
magnificent  fcale  of  expence,  only  to  have  been  fupported  by  the 
greateft  proprietors  and  mofl  powerful  gentry  of  the  age. 
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On  returning  from  Crickhowel  Into  the  heart  of  Breckriocklhire, 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ufke,  the  firft  objed  to  detain  the 
attention  is  Gwern  vale,  deriving  its  name  from  a  little  ftreamlet, 
■which  paffes  through  it  in  its  courfe  to  the  principal  receiver. 
There  is  alfo  a  village  called  Lan  Dair,  of  no  peculiar  ihtereft  or 
ch^radler.  This  ipot  hes  near  the  foot  of  that  afcending  pile,'  hill 
placed  above  hill,  forming  a  mountain  of  gloomy  grandeur  and 
bardic  celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  Cadair  Arthur.  Many 
places  in  Wales  in  hills  and  rocks  are  honoured  with  Arthur's 
name.  At  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles,  a  narrow,  overgrown 
horfe^path  leads  to  the  village  and  ruins  of  Tretower,  both  of 
which  are  highly  pldiurefque.  The  fpot  is  enclofed  by  hills,  fome 
of  them  rifmg  into  mountains ;  but  all  within  fight  are  cultivated 
to  the  top.  The  fheaves  of  corn,  hanging  on  the  hills  expofed  to 
.the  fouth,  in  all  the  plenty  of  a  moft  propitious  harvcft,  derive 
an  effc&i  from  their  placing,  with  which  they  are  very  rarely^ 
invelled ;  while  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  woods  on  the  oppofite 
fide  at  once  afford  a  rich  drapery  of  foliage,  and  a  Ihelter  to  the 
dwelling,  and  labours  of  the  hufbandman.     The  property  about 
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Crick  howel,  Cadair  Arthur,  and  Tretower,  principally  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  till  hereabouts  he  is  joined  by 
Mr.  Macnamara. 

Time  has  taken  its  revenge  on  the  ruins  of  Tretower,  but 
■without  deftroying  the  atten<l8mt-  intereft  of  their  vicinity.  It 
has  rather  added  to  their  impreffion,  by  breaking  the  formal 
continuity  of  architecture,  without  laying  low  the  pride  of  every 
tower,  or  confounding  all  their  honours,  'fhere  are  iome  remains 
of  the  three  towers,  from  which  the  place  derives. its  name :  but 
one  of  them  yet  rears  its  weather-beaten  bulk  in  dark  and  awful 
majefty,  ftill  formidable  in  its  elevation,-  and  little  dilapidated 
hy  the  fiege  of  the  centuries  that  have  pafled.  The  court  i* 
intereftingly  overgrown- with  willows,  and  other  trees  congemal 
with  the  general  tone  of  feeling,  while  the  cattle,  rearing  their 
horned  fronts  in  proud  ppfTeffion  of  thofe  doors,  once  opened  by 
the  hand  of  hofpitallty  to  the  traveller,  or  defended  valiantly 
.againft  the  inroads  of  ^he  invader,  read  a  leffon  of  mutability 
to  man.  Their  quaint  appearance,  .  where  they  ieern  to  be 
intruders,  opens  new  fources  of  penfive  refleftion  to  the  moralift, 
or  piClurefque  combination  to  the  profeffor.  This  caftle  belonged 
to  a  family  of  Vaughans,  one  of  whom.  Sir  Thomas,  was  beheaded 
at  Pomfret  by  order  of  Richard  the  Third. 

The  road  from  Tretower  acrofs  the  country  winds  along  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  looking  down  into  the  pretty  green  valley  before 
defcribed.  The  church  and  village  of  St.  Michael  Cvym  Du  are 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  Bwlch  and  Hatterel  overtopping  them. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  fertility  of  this  parifli,  of  which  Tretower 
is  a  hamlet,  with  a  chapel  of  eafe.  Nor  is  the  village  of  St. Michael 
Cwm  Du  itfelf  lefs  to  be  admired,  both  on  the  fcore  of  fituation, 
and  the  habitable  comforts  of  a  rural  retirement.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
moft  plealing  exception  to  the  comparative  flovenlinefs  of  the 
Brecknockfhire  villages.     It  lies,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  on  the 
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ledge  of.  th^  wpper  valley,  looking  over  the  rich  meadows  of  the 
lower,  with  a  fliort  reach  of  cultivated  level  behind  it,  and  a 
ikreen  of  mere  flieep-vvalks  immediately  above,  rifmg  to  the 
clouds.  The  rill  that  waters  this  yalley  runs  diredlly  through  the 
village,  communicating  a  cool  freftinels  to  the  atmofphere,  and 
the  means  of  cleanlinefs  to  the  inhabitants.  There  are  feveral 
v^ery  fubftantial  and  commodioufly  built  farm-houfes ;  and  the 
cottages  imbibe  the  air  of  gener3,l  decency.  It  would  not  be  eafy 
to  name  a  more  favoured  village  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales. 
The  church;  is  unufually  refpe6lable*  both  in  its  internal  and 
external  appearance ;  but  the  battlements  only  of  the  tower^ 
whitened,  produce  a  Angular  and  rather  quaint  effedl  at  a  diftance, 
though  they  may  perhaps  ferve  as  a  beacon  in  cafe  of  aberration. 
The  pxa^ice  is  not  altogether  unuftial  in  this  part  of  the 
country.    , 

After  getting  above  St.  Michael  Cwm  Du,  the  croffing  of 
Hatterel  becomes  laborious  ;  and  as  the  traveller  feems  gradu^iUy 
to  be  deferted  by  the  fading  landfcape,  and  removed  from  the 
traces  pf  living  creatures,  except  the  fheep  that  bound  along  the 
jmount&in,  he  naturally  begins  to  fufped;  that  he  may  bid  adieu 
to  the  pleafures  of  his  journey,  when  a  fudden  turn  on  the 
fummltof  the  afcent  difplays  as  grand  a  panoramic  view,  as  any 
within  the  compais  of  the  fouthern  prmcipality.  The  mountain 
is  not  (o  high  as  Mounchdeny;  but  the  profped;  is  to  the  full  as 
extqnfiver.  rand  though  fimilar  in  many  refpedls,  certainly  exhibits 
liner  features.  It  may  fave  much  trouble  to  thofe,  who  travel  in 
fearch  of  vafi  £xpanfes,  to  eonfider,  that  their  obje<9:  is  not 
neceflarily  attaiped  by  climbing  the  higheffc  tops  :  a  mere  Jiillock, 
commanding  an  horizon  not  intercepted  by  nearer  inequalities, 
may  overlook  a  gj/eater  diftance  and  more  complete  circle,  than  is 
afforded  elfcwhtfe.  by  an  elevation  of  many  times  the  ^neafurqd. 
r  height. 
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lieight.  Llynfataddon-,  immediately  underneath,  is  a  circumft^ice- 
of  peculiar  effed:,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an  inland  prolpeft : 
its  wide-fpread  furface  is  not  rendered  diminutive  either  by  the 
mountain  from  which  it  is  feen,  or  the  large  track  of  open 
country,  with  which  it  comes  into  comparifon,  but  preferves  its 
importance  in  the  extended  fcale,  as  well  as  among  the  more 
private  receffes  of  its  own  vicinity.  The  other  principal  landmarks 
are  the  ridge  of  black  and  lowering  mountains  fouth  of  Brecknock, 
clofmg  up  the  fouth- weft  corner  of  the  view  at  no  great  diftance;. 
the  villages  of  Treduftan  and  Talgarth  in  the  bottom ;  the 
tmdulating  line  of  the  Wye  beyond,  with  Brunllys  Caftle  on  the 
Lunwy,  the  north-weft  probably  bounded  by  the  range  of  hills 
between  Llandovery  and  Buallt  afar  oiF;  while  the  champaign 
part  of  Radnorftiire  ftretches  due  north  as  far  as  the  eye  will 
reach.  The  defcent  of  the  mountain  affords  that  lively  pleafure, 
which  is  always  felt  from  feeing  the  forms  of  things  enlarged  to 
the  capacity  of  the  eye,  and  as  it  were  their  parts  and  limbs 
diftindl,  and  liable  to  the  ken  of  every  fenfc,  after  having  looked 
down  on  microfcopically  reduced  objects,  or  wandered  far  over  a 
maze  of  purple  diftance,  in  vacant  aftoniftiment.  Nothing  occupies 
the  mind  pleafurably  for  any  length  of  time,  but  what  we  can 
handle  and  examine,  what  furnilhes  a  groundwork  for  conjedlure, 
a  clue  to  fancy,  or  a  link  in  the  chain  of  argument. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  next  hill  to  Hatterel,  is  Dinas  Caftle, 
now  level  with  the  ground,  excepting  here  and  there  fome 
fragments  of  the  wall;  but  nothing  that  in  any  degree  gives  an 
air  of  fymmetry,  or  an  idea  of  the  ancient  ftate  to  the  obferver; 
unlefs,  indeed,  an  undigefted  heap  may  be  faid  to  convey  a  notion 
of  that  magnificence,  which  the  materials  pofleffed  in  their  proper 
array.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  any  large  affemblage  of  loofe 
parts,  piled  up  or  fpread  abroad  without  form  or  order,  is  of  itfelf 
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fufficlent  to  infpire  a  fenfation  of  awe,  from  a  mere  fbppofition 
of  what  they  muft  have  been,  when  employed  in  compofition 
according  to  the  principles  of  art.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
if  we  could  conceive  for  a  moment  Blenheim  to  be  rafed  to  the 
foundation,  and  the  fmall  detached  fragments  to  be  heaped 
together  on  the  fpot,  our  imaginations  would  form  out  of  fuch  a 
colledion  fomething  at  leafl:  as  fplendid  as  the  prefent  ftrufture, 
and  perhaps  more  perfe(5l  than  the  genius  of  Vanburgh  was  capable 
of  defigning.  There  are  fome  traces  here  of  a  fubterraneous 
paiTage,  which  tradition  affirms  to  have  communicated  with 
Brunllys  Caftle  in  the  vale,  at  the  diftance  of  at  leafl:  two  miles : 
but  fuch  improbabilities  almoft  univerfally  creep  into  vulgar 
belief,  where  places  of  defence  are  found  to  lie  at  all  contiguous 
to  each  other.  There  is  likewife  a  current  tale,  that  the  ruin  of 
the  caftle  w^as  occafioned  by  the  inhabitants  letting  fire  to  it,  left 
it  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  become  the 
inftrument  of  their  oppreffion. 

On  defcending  from  thefe  prefent  haunts  of  mountain  fheep, 
and  ancient  feats  of  unfbciable  and  diftruftful  barons,  the  traveller 
arrives  ftiddenly  at  a  lj>ot,  the  moft  incongruous  and  unexpedled 
that  can  be  conceived  in  thefe  fimple  regions.  He  finds  himfelf 
tranflated  all  at  once  to  the  Paragon,  Profpe6l  Place,  Paradife  Row, 
Mount  Pleafant,  or  fome  fuch  fupreme  court  of  finery,  foppery, 
and  folly,  as  occurs  within  a  circle  of  five  miles  round  London :  a 
fpace  which  comprehends  moft  of  the  architeftural  abfurdities, 
and  moft  of  the  horticultural  deformities,  to  which  a  vitiated 
imagination  has  ever  given  birth.  Yet  does  Trevecca  feem,  by 
combination,  to  have  outdone  them  all.  Here  a  Gothic  arch ! 
there  a  Corinthian  capital !  Towers,  battlements,  and  baftions ! 
peacocks  cut  in  box,  and  lions  hacked  in  holly !  And  who  is  it 
that  has  thus  deluged  his  native  country  with  bad  tafte  .''     Is  it  a 
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nabob,  an  innkeeper,  or  a  dancing-raafter,  who,  having  c6ntrived 
to  raife  a  fortune  by  one   of  thofe  trades,  which  often  profper 
where  better  fail,  prudently  determines  to  record  the  event,  and 
raife  a  triumphal  monument   on  the  fite  of  his  honeft  father's 
humble   cottage?     Nay,   verily:  it  is  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel, 
profeffedly   of  the  ftrideft  perfuafion  and  moft  mortified  habits. 
Howel  Harris  was  born  atTrevecca  on  the  33d  of  January,  1714. 
Having  a  refpedlable  paternal  eftate  in  reverfion,  he  was  defigned 
by  his  family  for  the  church,  and  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  claffical  education,  was  entered  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Oxford; 
but  he  did  not  purfue  or  perfedl  thbfe  ftudies  at  the  univerfity, 
which   might    have    given   him    rank  and  chara<5ler  among  its 
members.  ,  When  he  was  about  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  began 
his  career  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  facrificing  all  views  of  worldly- 
aggrandizement  to  what  he   conceived  to  be  his  higheft  duty. 
But  a  total  want  of  rationality  in  the  purfuit  miferably  detraded 
from  that  approbation,  which  muft  otherwife  have  been  extorted 
even  from  his  opponents  by  the  unqueftionable  relpeftability  of 
the   motive.     He  was  the  friend  of  Whitefield,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  quarrelled,  and  the  firft  importer  of  the  methodiftical 
tenets  and  difcipline  into  the  principality,  as  Vavafor  Powel  had 
been  among  the  firft,  to  introduce  the  earlier  and  more  refpedled 
modes  of  diflent.     He  adlually  officiated  in  the  fields ;  but,  after 
having  undergone  much  perfecution,  and  incurred  fome  danger 
in  his  travels)  he  determined,  being,  as  my  landlady  at  Talgarth 
informed  me,  a  man  of  deep   religion,   to  eftablifh  a  religious 
family  at  Trevecca,  adopting  it  as  his  own,  and  devoting  to  it  his 
patrimonial  eftates,  with  all  the  favings  of  a  parfimonious  life. 
With  unaccountable  inconfiftency,    he  built  a  large  and  coftly 
houfe,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  in  the  ftyle  I  have  before  defcribed. 
In  this  houfe,  and  on  his  own  eftate,  he  coUedled  a  number  of 
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families,  pmfeffing  the  fame  religious  abforption  of  mind.  He 
even  purchafed  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  eftabliftied 
manufad:ories,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  his  finances  would  admit, 
or  opportunities  prefented  themfelves  of  laying  out  his  money. 
The  condition  he  impofed  on  thofe  who  joined  his  community 
was,  that  they  Ihould  purfue  their  avocations  of  hufbandry  or 
trade  folely  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  ftock,  difclaiming  all 
private  property,  or  interfererice  in  the  management  of  the  joint 
capital,  renouncing  the  fociety  of  ftrangers,  and  adhering  pun<3:ually 
to  the  rigid  obfervances  of  the  family.  The  inftitution  continued 
to  flourifli  during  his  lifetime  in  almoft  a  formidable  degree. 
Their  farms  entirely  fupplied .  their  numerous  families  difperfed 
over  the  eftates ;  for  the  manfion-houfe  was  occupied  by  his  own 
family  and  elofer  Intimates.  There  was  befides  a  large  furplus 
for  the  markets  ;  fince  their  inflexible  fobriety  was  confidered  to 
have  the  efFeft  of  makirig  them  gbod  farmers,  though  the  bufine:^ 
was  much  interrupted  by  their  unremitting  prayers.  They  alio 
manufaiftuTed,  independent  of  other  articles,  large  quantities  of 
fine  flannels,  the  quality  of  which  was  in  high  requeft  all  round 
the  country,  and  large  orders  were  executed  for  fo  diftant  a 
market  as  Briflol.  Mr.  Harris  died  in  July,  1773.  I  have  not 
been  ftriAly  corre<ft  •  in  ftating  the  produce  of  their  labours  as 
brought  to  a  common  ftock,  for  it  was  all  made  over  to  him 
without  eontroul,  though  exclufively  and  confcientioufly  applied 
to  their  ufe  and  the  extenfion  of  the  eftabliflament.  By  his  will, 
he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  pofleffions,  hereditary  and 
accumulated,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family  for  ever  on  the 
ftrift  principles  of  its  foundation.  He  left  two  truftees,  with 
regulations  for  the  replacing  them,  who  were  to  live  in  the 
houfe,  receive  the  earnings  of  the  people,  condu<3:  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  and  devotional  fervices,  and  in  every  refpedl  exercife 
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that  plenary  authority,  which  he  had  hijnfelf  preferved.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  daughter,  to  whom  he  left  nothing,  except 
an  apartment  in  the  houfe,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the  others,  if 
ever  fhe  chofe  to  become  a  member  of  the  family.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  obferved,  in  extenuation  of  what  men  of  lefs  deep  religion 
will  coniider  as  injuftice  towards  a  deferving  child,  that  her  mother's 
fortune,  not  inconfiderable,  rendered  Mifs  Harris  independent  of 
her  father.  But  this  independence,  and  all  worldly  cares  and 
pofleffions,  Ihe  was  to  relinquilh,  if  ever  Ihe  came  to  Trevecca. 
It  will  readily  be  anticipated,  that  Ihe  did  not  make  that  eledion, 
when  the  reader  is  informed  that  Ihe  was  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  Brecknock,  of  the  name  of  Prichard,  I  beheve  before 
Mr.  Harris's  death. 

There  have  been,  within  the  recolle<3;ion  of  perfons  redding 
at  Talgarth,  one  hundred  and  forty  efficient  members  of  this 
extraordinary  family,  befides  children :  there  are  now  not  more 
than  fixty;  but  the  ftridl  ritual  of  the  place  is  ftill  preferved;  the 
charad;er  of  induftrious  feclufion  and  eccentric  fanaticifm  is 
feduloufly  maintained;  and  the  vifitor  of  Trevecca  may  fee  it 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  founder.  There  is  fervice  in  the  houfe 
three  times  a  day  all  the  year  round,  the  time  of  harveft  not 
excepted  :  each  perfon  is  allowed  a  certain  proportion  of  abfences, 
on  the  fame  plan  as  the  attendance  of  chapel  is  regulated  for  the 
ftudents  in  college,  and  if  the  number  is  exceeded,  the  offender 
lofes  the  benefit  of  the  inflitution,  however  reafonable  may  be  his 
excufe,  or  urgent  the  plea  of  his  neceflity.  The  fervice,  though 
fo  frequent,  is  very  long ;  and  a  numerous  attendance  is  by  thefe 
regulations  conftantly  fecured.  It  were  much  to  be  wiflied,  that 
it  were  better  worth  attending !  I  happened  to  arrive  there, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  place  or  inflitution,  about 
three  o'clock  on  a  Sunday,  when  a  number  of  decently-drefTed 
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and  well-behaved  people  were   aflembling,  with  whofe  manners 
on  the  outfide  of  their  chapel  I  was  well  pleafed ;  but  the  infide 
exhibited  fiich  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  fanatical  fatuity,  as, 
happily  for  the  honour  of  human  intclled;,  is  rarely  to  be  met, 
but  among  thefe  jumping  enthufiafts.     The  fpeaker,  for  I  will 
not  infult  the  dignity  of  our  eftablifhment  by  confidering  him  as 
a  clergyman,  had  his  face  and  head  completely  muffled  with  a 
red  pocket-handkerchief  tied  under  his  chin.     The  caufe  of  this 
might  have  been  candidly  afcribed  to  the  tooth-ache,  had  I  not 
obferved  at  Brecknock  and  elfewhere,  that  the  preachers  of  thefe 
degradedly  methodiftical  and  jumping  lefts,  which  would  not  be 
worth  noticing  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  were  they  not  the  unhappy 
growth   of  the   foil,    uniformly    array    themfelves    in    a  fimllar 
paraphernalia,  probably  in  an  oftentatious  fhew  of  fqualld  piety. 
The  reft  of  his  apparel  was  conliftently  mean ;  and  all  his  air  and 
manner  indicated  the  loweft  ignorance,  though  I  could  not  judge 
of  his  language.     Its  effects,  however,  atoned  in  power  for  what 
it  might  want  in  degance,  or  the  means  of  rational  conviction. 
The  groans  of  his  hearers,  fometimes  in  a  folo  part,  and  fometimcs 
in  chorus,  eorrefponded  with  the  fcarcely  human  contortions  and 
ejaculations  of  the  preacher.     Some  ftood,  fome  knelt,  and  fome 
were  ftretchfed  upon  the  floor  in  proftrate  humiliation.    I  did  not; 
however,  ftay  for  the  animating  found  of  "Glory  to  the  Lamb," 
left  the  forgetfulnefs  of  fuperftitious  enthufiafm,   violating  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  might  have  compelled  me  alfo  to  join  in  the 
fantaftic  rites  of  light-heeled  devotion.     But  I  will  no  longer 
weary  the  patience  of  my  reader  on  the  habits  of  an  inftitution, 
which  has  culled  with  fcrupulous  care  all  the  abfurdities  and  evils 
of  the  monaftic  life,  except  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  at 
the  fame  tirrie  pafled  a  fevere  edid:  of  exclulion  againft  all  its 
learning  and  utility.     Mr.  Harris   had  a  brother,  who  made  a 
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confiderable  fortune  as  an  army  taylor  in  London,  which  was,  I 
believe,  inherited  by  Mrs.  Hughes,  his  niece,  who  has  a  very 
handfome  manfion  near  Trevecca.  The  family  are  very  much 
refpe6ked ;  and  it  is  moffc  unaccountable,  that  the  zeal  of  a  man, 
placed  by  birth  and  education  in  the  moft  refpedable'  clafs  of 
fociety,  fliauld  have  degenerated  into  fuch  unmeaning  and 
irrational  mummery.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  fenatorial 
names  of  Wilberforce  and  Hill  have  graced  the  drivellings  of 
pretended  infpiration ;  but  they  have  not  condefcended  to 
countenance  any  thing  quite  fo  repugnant  to  common-fenfe,  or 
fo  irreconcileable  with  the  claffical  tafte  and  elegant  attainments 
of  a  gentleman.  Since  my  return,  I  have  heard  accounts  of 
Mr.  Harris,  not  fo  favourable  to  the  difinterefted  abfiirdity  of  his 
chara6ler  and  views.  I  know  the  imputations  under  which  leaders 
of  fe<Ss  and  parties  labour  from  the  mifcoiKftrudlions  of  their 
opponents,  and  pretend  not  to  decide.  It  is  certain  that  he  extorted 
large  fiims  frojn  the  deluded  people  among  whom  he  travelled,  as 
well  as  from  the  labours  of  his  domeftic  fraternity.  Thefe  went 
in  aid  of  the  eftablilhment  at  Trevecca.  The  frugality  and 
felf- denial  of  his  habits  is  alfo  controverted;  and  his  tafte  in 
building,  which  fpeaks  for  itfelf,  corroborates  in  fbme  meafure 
the  fufpicion;  His  dodrine  throughout  the  principality  was,  that 
thofe  who  came  with  his  credentials  were  fent  of  God,  and  if 
they  wanted  a  coat,  a  dinner,  or  a  horfe,  the  beft  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  believer  was  refpedlively  to  be  furnifhed.  But  we  are  here 
at  the  very  head-quarters  of  methodifm,  the  capital  of  its  empire 
in  the  principality.  At  Treduftan,  clofe  by  Trevecca,  is  a  college 
founded  by  Lady  Huntingdon,  for  educating  young  men,  to 
continue  the  fucceffion  of  the  miniftry.  But  it  is  at  prefent 
untenanted  by  pupils,  though  there  is  occafional  fervice  there :  I 
ihall  therefore  gladly  difmifs  it,  without  inquiring  into  the  nature 
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of  its  ordinances,  which  probably  coincide  with  thofe  eftablifhed 
elfe  where  by  the  zealous  patronefs. 

Brunllys  Caftle  is  a  little  way  to  the  left  of  the  high  road 
between  Treduftan  and  Talgarth,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lunwy ;  and  embellifhes  the  profped:  very  confiderably.  There  is 
little  remaining  except  a  circular  tower  on  an  artificial  eminence; 
but  it  is  of  remarkable  height,  and  pidturefquely  circumftanced^ 
There  is  a  tradition  refpedting  this  caftle,  that  Mahael,  the  ejeded 
fon  of  Barnard  Newmarch,  being  on  a  predatory  excurfion,  was 
entertained  here  by  Walter  de  Clifford  for  one  night.  The 
building  took  fire,  and  Mahael,  in  attempting  to  efcape,  was 
crufhed  to  death.  The  building  may  probably  be  afcribed  to  the 
Normans,  on  their  firft  fettlement  in  the  county.  The  village  of 
Talgarth  is  pleafantly  fituated,  and  rather  neat ;  but  has  nothing 
interefting  to  detain  the  traveller. 

Hay  is  a  fmall  town,  on  the  confines  of  Radnorfhire  and 
Herefordfhire.  By  the  many  antiquities  here  found,  it  appears 
to  have  been  of  ibme  confequence  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
and  experienced  its  fhare  of  martial  viciflitudes  in  the  contentious 
ftruggles  between  the  native  princes  and  the  crown  of  England., 
When  King  John  was  prevented  from  taking  the  crofs  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  barons,  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth  availed  himfelf  of 
the  confederacy,  raifed  an  army,  and  gained  the  town  and  caftle 
of  Shrewfbury  without  ftriking  a  blow.  While  he  was  thus 
employed,  Giles  de  Brufe,  Bifliop  of  Hereford,  and  chief  of  the 
conspirators,  feized  the  opportunity  of  eftablifliing  himfelf,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  promoted  the  views  of  the  difcontented  Welfli 
andEnglilh.  On  his  arrival  inBrecknockftiire,  the  people  received 
him  as  their  lord,  and  delivered  to  him  the  caftles  of  Aberhodni, 
Hay,  and  Buallt.  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth  had  been  excommunicated  * 
by  the  Pope  for  taking  up  arms  againft  King  John,  though  but  a 
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fliort  time  before  he  had  been  commanded  to  levy  war,  under 
peril  of  a  fimilar  fentence.  The  fame  authority  compelled  the 
Bifhop  of  Hereford  to  make  his  peace,  fo  that  Lhewelin  completely 
loft  the  benefit  of  his  rapacious  ally.  But  Giles  de  Brufe  died  at 
Gloucefter,  on  his  return  homeward  from  the  king,  and  his 
inheritance  defcended  to  his  brother.  Lhewelin's  policy,  in 
marrying  his  daughters  into  fo  formidable  a  houfe,  reconciled  their 
interefts,  and  once  more  threw  the  wavering  influence  of  thefe 
great  proprietors  into  the  fcale  of  national  independence.  On  the 
landing  of  the  Dauphin,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Englilh  barons. 
King  John  fled  to  Hereford,  and  propofed  reconciliation  and 
friendly  league  with  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth  and  the  Brufes.  On 
their  contemptuous  refufal,  his  misfortunes  had  not  fo  far  daunted 
his  fpirit,  as  to  deter  him  from  attempting  feme  revenge ;  among 
the  immediate  fruits  of  which  was  the  complete  deftrucftion  of  Hay 
Caftle.  It  is  to  be  underftood,  that  the  caftle  here  referred  to  is 
the  old  Roman  fortrefs,  on  the  river's  bank,  near  the  church ;  the 
only  veftige  of  which  is  a  mound,  with  entrenchments.  The 
caftle  on  the  fummit  of  the  eminence,  on  which  the  town  ftands, 
is  of  more  modern  date.  A  dwelling-houfe,  now  inhabited  by  the 
Wellington  family,  has  been  built  out  of  the  remains :  but  a 
Gothic  gateway  is  ftill  preferved,  and  the  large  ftacks  of  antique 
chimnies  give  it  a  venerable  afpeA.  The  whole  town  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Though  fmall  it  is  populous, 
and  not  without  trade.  There  is  a  thread  manufadory,  and  they 
make  fome  flannel.  There  is  a  very  rich,  indeed  a  celebrated 
view,  from  the  churchyard  ;  but  it  has  no  very  pifturefque  features. 
From  Talgarth  to  Hay  the  country  lofes  its  mountainous  charader, 
and  affimilates  very  clofely  with  Herefordfhire. 
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ABERLLYN..THREE  COCKS..LLANGOED  CASTLE..LLA.NDEVAILOa 

....LLANVIHANGEL     VECHAN. ...  CASTLE    MADOC CHAPEL 

LLANGYNOG SKYNOG     WOOD. ...LAN     DEWI    'R     CWM.... 

BUALLT, 

J.  HERE  is  nothing  to  be  obferved,  beyond  what  fuch  a  river  as 
the  Wye  muft  neceflarily  be  fuppofed  to  afford  on  its  banks,  till 
you  come  near  Aberllyn.  Here  the  fcene  is  in  a  ftyle  uncommonly 
gay,  luxuriailt,  and  beautiful.  The  meadows  by  the  river  fide, 
the  trim  lawn  of  M^ellough  oppofite,  on  a  gently  rifing  flope, 
corn-fields,  orchards,  aijd  all  the  delights  of  fertility  and  cultivation, 
detain  the  feafled  eye.  There  is  nothing  that  is  grand,  but  every 
thing  that  is  pretty.  A  large  fhop,  kept  by  a.  man,  a  wool-flapler 
by  trade,  whofe  name  is  Morgan,  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  has  enabled  him  to  build  a  genteel  houfe. 
The  cultivation  of  his  manners  has  kept  pace  with  the  advancement 
of  his  circumflances.  He  is  courteous  to  flrangers,  much  refpedied 
in  the  country,  and  well  conned:ed  by  marfiage.  Aberllyn  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Lunwy,  taking  its  courfe  from  Llynfavaddon,  and 
joining  the  Wye  at  this  place.  There  is,  a  little  further  onward, 
a  very  decent  public-houfe,  called  the  Three  Cocks,  with 
accommodation  fufficient  for  any  traveller,  provided  he  be  very 
modeft  in  his  demands :  and  jufl  at  that  fpot  the  river  makes  the 
moft  remarkable  horfe-fhoe  bend,  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  long 
and  finuous  courfe.  There  is  one  between  Chepflow  and  Tintern 
Abbey,  which  is  much  noticed,  becaufe  more  feen ;  but  this  is 
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infinitely  more  retrograde,  more  curious  and  charaiSeriftic.  Tlicr 
Wye,  from  the  Hay  to  its  fource,  much  better  deferves  the 
attention  of  the  pifturefque  traveller,  than  does  the  navigable 
part  of  it  from  Rofs  to  Chepftow,  which  eloquent  defcription  and 
the  tranfcripts  of  the  engraver  have  occafioned  to  be  fo  much 
freq-tiented.  But  as  I  rather  confider-the  Wye  a  child  of  Radtiorfhire^ 
though  it  feparates  the  two  counties,  I  Ihall  defer  a  more  particular 
account  of  its  fcenery  between  Hay  and  Buallt,  which  muft  in. 
fome  raeafure  embrace  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  for  the  preient 
content  myfelf  with  defcribing  Llangoed  Caftle '  on  its  banks  in 
Brecknockfliire. 

Llangoed  Caftle  was  purchafed  from  Sir  Edward  Williams,  Bart, 
by  John  ,Macnamara,  Efq.  barrifter  at  law.  It  is  within,  and 
part  of  a  great  manor  or  lordfliip,  the  entire  of  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Wogan,  who  were  Knights 
Templars.  This  family  quitted  Brecknocklhire,  and  became  lords 
of  Wifton  Caftle  in  Pembrokeftiire.  It  is  a  fad:  as  fingular  as  true, 
that  Mrs.  Macnamara  and  her  children  are  the  only  lineal 
defcendants  living  from  that  original  ftock  of  Wogan ;  and  that 
after  a  revolution  of  ages,  in  confequence  of  Mr.  Macnamara's 
purchafe,  they  again  poflefs  a  moiety  of  the  ^reat  manor  and 
iordflilp,  the  Earl  of  Aftiburnham  being  the  proprietor  of  the 
other  moiety.  This .  eftate  runs  in  a  dircft  line  from  the 
ibuth-eaftern  extremity  of  Brecknockfliire,  nearly  as  far  as  Buallt> 
a  length  of  twenty-feven  miles,  confifting  of  fifty-four  thoufand 
acres,  including  mountain  and  flieep-walks.  It  comprehends  an 
?ilmoft  uabounded  variety  of  bold  and  pidlurefque  landfcape,  while 
it  invites  the  fportfman,  who  has  more  fubftantial  pleafures  in 
view,  by  the  lure  of  game  which  abounds  on  its  hills.  The 
fituation  of  the  caftle  is  clofe  upon  the  Wye,  and  the  grounds 
command  one  of  its  fineft  reaches.     I  queftion  whether  any  ipot 
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can  be  named,  where -the  habitable  is  more  capable  of  being 
combined  with  the  romantic.  The  prefent  manfion  is  inconveniently 
irregular,  and  like  mofl  of  the  old  houfes  in  Wales,  is  fo  placed 
as  to  overlook  the  domain  to  the  leaft  poffible  advantage.  Indeed, 
the  whole  premifes  had  been  negle<5led  in  Sir  Edward  Williams's 
ti&ie,  till  they  had  almoft  become  a  wildernefs :  but  they  are 
rapidly  refuming  an  air  of  order  and  cultivation,  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Macnamara,  who,  with  a  tafte  not  common 
to  ladies  of  fortune  and  falhion,  hurries  every  feafon  from  the 
gaieties  of  London,  to  condud:  the  improvements,  and  even  the 
farming  concerns,  of  this  her  ancient  feat.  It  would  perhaps 
fcarcely  be  believed,  if  the  aflurance  was  not  derived  ffom  ray 
own  perfonal  obfervation  of  the  fail,  that  a  lady  fo  circumftanced 
could  folely  regulate  and  fuperintend  a  farm  round  the  houfe  of 
eighteen  hundred  acres,  with  which  Mr.  Macnamara,  whofe  tafte 
does  not  lie  in  the  direftion  of  agriculture,  never  interferes.  He 
has  been  inr  poffeffion  of  the  eftate  between  feven  and  eight  years ; 
and  in  that  ipace  of  time,  an  overgrown  and  ruined  extent  of 
two  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Wye  has  been  drained  and 
levelled,  while  the  quality  of  the  foil  has  been  improved  and 
reclaimed  almoft  from  the  condition  of  a  bog,  by  the  mixture  of 
fand  with  the  brick  earth,  and  the  more  mucky  materials  of 
which  the  ground  was  compofed.  The  road,  which  ran  between 
the  river  and  the  houfe,  has  been  taken  in,  and  a  new  one  carried 
confiderably  above  the  houfe  on  the  other  fide ;  a  bridge  has  been 
built  for  the  county  acrofs  the  river  Cletur,  under  the  fame 
aufpices,  where  there  had  been  none  before  ;  a  commodious  drive 
is  made  about  the  hilly  part  of  the  grounds,  commanding  good 
views  of  the  dingles,  with  frequent  bridges  acrofs  the  watercourfes 
from  the  mountains ;  and  a  road  is  made  on  an  inclined  plane,  to 
bring  ftone  from  the  hills,  and  fave  the  heavy  labour  of  horfes. 
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The  prefent  year  will  probably  fee  the  foundation  of  a  new  houfc 
laid,  in  a  far  preferable  fituation  on  the  lawn.     The  gardens 
are  already  walled  round.     This  place  may  be,  and  perhaps  will 
be^  made,  one  of  the  firft  in  Wales.  A  range  of  almoft  inexhauftibly 
wooded  hills  runs  parallel  with  the  Wye :  but  here  they  leave, 
what  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  mountain  vallies,  a  very  fine 
,  and  fufficiently  wide  flat,    for  all   the   purpoles  of  utility  and 
comfort,  admitting  the  introduction  of  minuter  ornament  among 
the  grandly-folding  draperies  of  nature.     It  frequently  happens, 
that  the  occupiers  of  hilly  diftridls  pay  dear  for  the  pleafures  and 
beauties  of  their  fliort  fummer,  in  the  fnow^  or  floods  which 
imprifon  and  half  drown  them  in  the  winter.     But  at  Llangoed 
Caftle,    ample    fpace   and    ingenious    contrivance    have   guarded 
againft  thofe  deluging  torrents,    which   fometimes  threaten  to 
carry   all   before  them,  when  unrelieved  by  artificial  conduits. 
There  are  fome  very  beautiful  dingles  above  the  new  road ;   while 
the  bare  fummits  of  the  hills  overtop  the  woody  clothing,  and 
prevent  thofe  features  of  wildnefs  from  being  loft  in  the  luxuriance 
of  fertility,   and  the  tamer  tendencies  of  methodical  cultivation. 
The  new  houfe  will  be  built  rather  high  upon  the  lawn,  which  it 
will  command;    and  the   large   round  top   of  Hatterel  at  the 
extremity  of  the  vifta,  though  at  the  «iiftance  of  feveral  miles, 
will  feem  as  if  it  were  its  immediate  boundary.     When  the  road 
pafled  by  the  river  fide,  it  mufl:  very  much  have  confined  thefe 
grounds,  and  almoft  have  deftroyed  their  beauty;  but  now,  the 
magnificent  and  venerable  oaks,  which  hang  their  wide-reaching 
arms  over  the  water,  and  formerly  fpread  their  fliade  for  the 
public  traveller,  are  become  a  leading  ornament  of  the  homeftead. 
In  confequence  of  Mr.  Macnamara's  having  purchafed  the  fine 
woody  hill  on  the  Radnorfliire  fide  of  the  Wye,  that  noble  and 
romantic  river  is  as  it  were  domefticated  on  the  eftate,  and  exhibits 
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all  its  varied  and  contrafted  features  within  the  precindls  of  the 
pleafure-ground.  Here  a  rapid  and  whitely-foaming  current, 
rolling  over  a  rocky  and  impeded  bed ;  there  a  deep,  dark  pool, 
with  fcarcely  an  appearance  of  motion  on  its  dufkily  tranfparent 
furface.  It  is  feldom  that  fuch  a  ftream,  in  its  choiceft  part,  can 
be  commanded  as  the  central  attraction  of  a  gentleman's  domain. 
The  charader  of  the  Wye  about  Llangoed  Caftle  has  been 
reprefented  to  me  as  very  much  refembling  the  Adige,  with  little 
or  no  inferiority.  The  Radnorlhire  banks  are  equally  beautiful ; 
and  there  is,  at  a  little  diftance,  a  tremendoufly  grand  dingle, 
lying  far  from  any  thoroughfare,  and  therefore  little  vifited,  of 
which  I  fhould  never  have  heard,  but  for  the  hofpitable  attention 
and  local  information  of  Mr.  Macnamara.  I  apprehend  the  Eati 
of  Alhburnham  to  have  derived  his  title  to  the  other  moiety  of 
this  eftate  from  the  rnarriage  of  John  Alhburnham  with  Bridget, 
only  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Walter  Vaughan,  Elq.  of  this  county. 
John  Afliburnham  was  created  a  baron  on  the  acceflion  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Wogan,  who  was  an  adting 
commiffioner  on  the  trial  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  was  of  the 
family,  tranfplanted  from  Brecknockfliire  to  Wifton. 

There  is  a  direct  road  from  Brecknock  to  Buallt,  through  the 
middle  of  the  county,  the  diftance  about  fifteen  miles.  I  took 
that  route  in  my  fummer  excurfion ;  and  though  it  does  not 
furnifh  the  various  entertainment  of  the  wider  circuit,  it  has  fome 
objedls  of  curiofity,  and  fome  interefting  points  of  view,  perhaps  the 
more  alluring  for  being  lefs  within  the  beat  of  general  obfervation. 
About  two  miles  above  Brecknock  to  the  north-weft,  and  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  large  Britifh 
encampment,  which  forms  fomething  of  an  oval  figure,  and  is 
furrounded  by  three  deep  and  broad  entrenchments.  It  is  the 
more  fingular,  that  we  find  no  account  of  it  in  Leland,  Camden, 
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or  any  of  the  great  antiquaries,  as  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
principality  a  more  curious  or  better  prefer ved  fpecimen  of  Britifti 
fiartification.  It  occurs  on  the  left  fide  of  the  road,  juft  oppofite- 
to  where  you  fee  Llandevailog  on  the  right.  There  is  an  ancient 
monumental  Hone  in  the  churchyard  of  Llandevailog.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  woody  and  agreeable,  exhibiting  an  abrupt 
fucceffion  of  undulating  hillocks  and  hollows,  as  far  as  Llanvihangel 
Vechan,  about  the  fifth  mile-ftone,  through  which  the  "  cryftal 
Hodny"  pafles,  and  gives  an  air  of  rural  elegance  to  what  would 
otherwife  be  confidered  as  a  very  miferable  village.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  is  Caftle  Madoc,  an  agreeable  refidpnce 
in  a  wild  and  romantic  fpot,  belonging  to  a  family  of  Powels, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price,  M.  A.  reAor  of  Rettenden,  and  of 
Little  Ilford  in  Effex,  was  till  lately  the  reprefentative.  He  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  eftablilhment,  and  in  every  refped:  an  ornament 
to  his  profeffion.  He  had  enjoyed  the  friendfliip  of  Warburton, 
who  frequently  appointed  him  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  of 
Glocefter,  on  public  occafions,  when  perlbns  of  the  firft  literary 
diftindlion  compofed  his  auditory.  He  was  examining  chaplain 
to  Dr.  Warburton's  fiicceflbr,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Yorke ;  on  whofe 
tranflation  to  Ely,  the  Bifhop  expreffed  a  wi(h  that  Mr.  Price 
would  refign  the  chaplainfliip,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  filling  up  his  number  of  chaplains  from  Cambridge,  of  which 
univerfity  he  had  been  a  member,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  was  going  to  remove.  He  added,  that  he  Ihould  not 
forget  Mr.  Price's  claims  to  his  profeffional  attention.  Soon 
afterwards,  his  lordftiip  acquainted  him  by  letter,  that  Rettenden, 
a  valuable  benefice  in  the  Bifhop  of  Ely's  patronage,  was  vacant ; 
and  that  on  account  of  the  fituation  being  unhealthy,  he  had 
already  obtained  leave  of  non-refidence  from  Dr.  Lowth,  then 
Bifhop  of  London.   Mr.  Price  refided  on  his  living  of  Little  Ilford, 
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and  only  vifited  Caftle  Madoc  occafionally,  where  he  died  in  the 
month  of  June  1803.  There  is  in  the  road  at  this  place  a 
remarkably  large  lycamore-tijee.  From  Caftle  Madoc  the  old  road 
is  over  the  hills.  For  fome  little  way  the  horfe-path,  and  there 
is  now  no  other,  lies  between  hedges  of  wild  rofes,  with  other 
Spontaneous  flowers  and  plants,  cool  and  refrefliing.  The 
afcent  continues  gradual  for  three  miles,  which  in  the  language 
of  the  country  is  called  a  pitch.  On  the  top  there  was  nothing 
vifible  but  the  downs  on  which  we  travelled  in  dreary  uniformity; 
and  on  looking  back,  the  high  mountains  of  the  fouthem  chain^ 
with  their  tops  loft  in  continually  thiekeging  clouds.  Little  does 
the  reality  accord  with  the  fuperficial  afpedl  of  the  fcene ;  and  a 
flranger  advancing  in  a  contrary  direftion  would  fcarcely  believe, 
that ,  between  thefe  downs  and  Mounchdeny  in  the  diftance,  a 
trad;  feemingly  uninhabited,  there  was  a  rich  >  vale  concealed, 
with  a  county  town,  and  all  its  periodical  gaieties  and  buftle,  for 
high  and  low,  of  races,  fairs,  and  aflizes.  The  journey  continues 
as  dreary  as  any  thing  that  can  be  conceived,  till  you  regain  the 
turnpike  road,  which  had  wound  round  the  hills,  at  Chapel 
L/kiigynog.  Here  is  a  fteep  hill  to  go  down,  with  Skynog  wood 
on  a  fine  declivity,  a  grandly  expanded  vale  on  the  right,  and 
clumps  of  low-crowned  hills  in  the  front.  When  you  arrive  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  about  Lan  Dewi  'r  Cwm,  th^  country, 
though  dreary,  is  on  the  whole  pleafing,  becaufe  the  drearin^fs  is 
relieved  by  tranfient  fnatches  of  wood  and  cultivation.  Within 
a  mile  of  Buallt,  at  the  bottom  of  another  hill,  there  is  an  old 
and  piiturefque  bridge  over  Dehonog  river,  which  unites  its 
ftream  with  the  Wye  a  little  to  the  right.  On  the  left  is  a  very 
confiderable  fiflure  in  the  rock,  through  the  portal  of  which  the 
river  forces  its  precipitous  way  in  a  foaming  cafcade,  half 
intercepted  and  heightened  in  beauty  by  a  wild  and  ftirubby 
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growth,  ftartlng  from  the  crevices  of  the  broken  crags  on  each 
fide. 

The  entrance  to  the  town  of  Buallt  this  way  is  at  the  upper 
of  the  two  parallel  ftreets,  built  by  a  fingular  arrangement  in 
rude  terraces  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  declivity.  This  upper  flreet 
is  clean  and  comfortable; ;  and  the  church,  though  without  any 
pretenfions  to  architeftural  charadter,  is  large  and  rather  well 
looking.  But  the  lower  and  moft  populous  ftreet  is  as  fafliionlels, 
as  mifcrable,  and  as  dirty  as  any  thing  I  have  hitherto  witnefled. 
It  is  indeed  ftrange,  that  a  pofition  fo  unufiially  favourable,  rifing 
from  one  of  the  fineft'  rivers  in  the  principality,  and  attradling  a 
numerous  refort  by  the  noted  falubrity  of  its  air  and  waters,  as 
well  as  by  the  magnificence  of  its  fiarrounding  fcenery,  Ihouid 
have  been  fo  little  improved.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  good 
modern  houfes  in  the  upper  ftreet,  and  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
the  town  in  genefal  exhibits  that  air  of  impoverlflied  and 
dilapidated  antiquity,  which  fo  univerfally  befpeaks  the  negligent 
and  unambitious  chara«§ter  of  a  thinly  peopled  country.  The 
trade  of  Buallt  extends  no  further  than  fupplying  neceflaries  to 
the  neighbouring  farmers  and  peafantry,  who  flock  thither  on 
the  market  days ;  but  meat  is  expofod  to  fale  in  fhops,  every  day 
in  the  week  except  Sunday :  a  circumftance  which  I  believe  is 
not  known  in  any  other  town  of  Wales,  nor  in  England,  except 
in  very  populous  places.  The  caftle  of  Buallt  was  formerly  of 
fome  confequence:  we  have  before  obferved  it  to  have  been 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Giles  de  Brufe,  Bifhop  of  Hereford, 
and  to  have  been  detrained  in  that  family,  not  without  umbrage 
to  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth.  In  the  year  1 2 1 7,  when  Reynald  de 
Brufe,  who  had  joined  moft  cordially  with  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth 
in  oppofition  to  King  John,  came  to  terms  with  Henry  the  Third 
clandeftinely  and  contrary  to  his  promife,  the  indignant  prince 
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turned  his  arirfs  againft  his  faithlefs  ally,  and  ipollcd  him  of  all  his 
poffeffions,  except  the  caftle  of  Buallt,  which  was  fo  well  provided 
w^ith  the  means  of  defence,  as  to  venture  on  reiiflance  to  the 
fummons  of  its  fuperior  lord.  In  the  year  izzi,  Reynald  de  Brufe 
was  befieged  in  the  fame  fortrefs  by  a  party  of  Welfli  lords ;  but 
King  Henry,  to  whom  he  had  remained  conftant,  came  with  an 
army,  and  raifed  the  ficge.  In  the  year  1360,  Lhewelin  -ap 
Gruffyth  took  this  caftle  in  the  night,  without  oppofition  or 
bloodfhed,  from  Roger  de  Mortimer,  who  then  poflefled  it,  and 
adhered  to  the  Englifli  king,  Qontrary  to  his  folemn  promife.  The 
fate  of  this  prince,  the  laft  of  that  high-minded  race,  wha 
contended  even  to  death  for  their  natural  rights,,  is  known  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  men  of  this  town.  At  a  httlc  diftancc, 
on  the  Llandovery  road,  is  Ceven  y  bedd,  a  farm  houle,  built 
over  his  grave.  There  is  a  very  handfome  ftone  bridge  over  the 
Wye  at  this  place,  where  the  river,  unfettered  by  confining  rocks^ 
fweeps  over  a  fmall  plain,  iurrounded  by  wood  and  mountains, 
in  a  broad  and  majeftic  channel.  Juft  above  Buallt,  the  Irvon 
Joins  the  Wye,  after  having  been  reinforced  by  the  three  tributary 
ftreams  of  Dulas,  Cornrnarch,  and  Wevery.  It  is  a  very  romantic 
river,  and  ^n  its  vale  is  fituated  Llanwrtid,  where  there  is  at 
medicinal  well,  of  much  e^cacy  and  very  confiderable  refort. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


EADNORSHIRB. 


IvADNORSHiRE  is  the  middle  of  Wales,  abounding  with  Iheep 
on  its  mountains. 

The  principal  river  of  this  county  is  the  Wye,  which  ft:irts  it 
from  north- weft  to  fbuth-eaft,  conftituting  the  boundary  between 
Brecknocklhire  and  Radnorfhlre.  The  firft  tributary  flood  of  any 
confequence,  that  attends  on  its  ftream,  is  Clarwen,  with  Clarwy; 
receiving  as  they  do  the  Eland  into  their  united  channels,  before 
they  join  the  Wye.  This  latter  river  in  its  progrefs  is  increafed 
by  the  Ithon,  drawing  along,  with  it  Dulas, '  Clowedock,  and 
Comran;  all  of  which  rife  in  Radnorfhlre;  as  do  Edwy  and 
Matchway,  the  laft  contributions  the  Wye  derives  from  this 
county.  •  The  train  of  rivers  that  attends  it  from  the  Brecknockfhire 
fide  is  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  productive  of  interefting  fcenery 
and  fpeculations  connected  with  the,  mythological  antiquities  of 
the  principality.  Their  topography,  as  far  as  it  was  connected 
with  the  progrefs,  that  gave  occafion  to  thefe  remarks,  has  been 
delineated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  celebrity  of  the  Wye 
was  not  lefs  generally  proclaimed,  in  ancient  times,  on  the  ground 
of  myftical  and  fuperftitious  fandity,  than  it  now  is,  for  the 
piftures  it^prefents,  and  the  beauties  it  develojies.  The 
north-eaftern  and  central  parts  of  the  county  likewife  abound  in 
forefts,  which  were  once  confecrated  by  all  the  natural  awe  of 
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religious  inftitutions,  and  all  the  fi<3:itious  terrors  of  craftily 
pretended  enchantment ;  though  time  has  left  few,  if  any  remains 
of  the  machinery,  by  the  mouldering  fragments  of  which  we  are 
enabled  in  fome  other  places  to  weigh  the  credulity  of  the 
difciples,  againft  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  inftrudlors.  Of 
thefe  forefts  Drayton  makes  mention  :  and  if  we  liften  to  Wye's 
ipeech  in  behalf  of  the  Britons,  we  Ihall  underftand  to  what  a 
length  the  joint  authority  of  three  attributes,  formerly  infeparable, 
poetry,  prophecy,  and  magiftracy,  are  fuppofed  to  have  extended 
in  ages,  which  fo  humble  an  obedience  will  fcarcely  allow  of  being, 
called  barbarous  or  un tradable. 

The  wood-nymphs,  fo  again,  from  the  Radnorian  fide. 

As  Radnor,  with  Blethaugh,  and  Knuckles  forefts,  call 

To  Wye,  and  bade  her  now  beftir  them,  for  them  all: 

For,  if  fhe  ftuck  not  clofe  in  their  diftrefled  cafe. 

The  Britons  were  in  doubt  to  undergo  difgrace. 

That  ftrongly  thus  provok'd,  fhe  for  the  Britons  fays ; 

"  What  fpirit  can  lift  you  up,  to  that  immortal  praife 

You  worthily  defer ve  ?  by  whom  Gaul  firll  was  taught 

Her  knowledge ;  and  for  her,  what  nation  ever  wrought 

The  conqfteft  you  achiev'd  ?  And,  as  you  were  mofl:  dread. 

So  ye  (before  the  reft)  in  fo  great  reverence  had 

Your  bards  which  Tung  your  deeds,  that  when  ftern  hofts  have  flood 

With  hfted  hands  to  ftrike  (in  their  inflamed  blood) 

One  bard  but  coming  in,  their  murd'rous  fwords  hath  ftaid ; 

In  her  moft  dreadful  voice  as  thundring  heaven  had  faid. 

Stay,  Britons ;  when  he  fpake,  his  words  fo  pow'rful  were. 

So  to  her  native  priefts,  the  dreadlefs  druids  here, 

The  neareft  neighbouring  Gaul,  that  wifely  could  difcern 

Th'  efFedl  their  doftrine  wrought,  it  for  their  good  to  learn. 

Her  apt  and  pregnant  youth  fent  hither  year  by  year, 

Inflrufted  in  our  rites  with  moft  religious  fear." 

*'  The   difcipline  of  thofe  great   philofophers,    priefts,    and 
lawyers,   called  Druids,  was  firft   found   out  in  this  ifle,  and 

L  1  ^  afterwards^ 
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afterwards  transferred  into  Gaul;  wfeence  their  youth  were  fent 
hither  as  to  an  univerfity,  for  inftrudion  in  their  learned 
profeffions :  Caefar  himfelf  is  author  of  as  much,  Conament,  6. 
Although,  in  particular  law  learning,  it  might  feem  that  Britain 
was  requited,  if  the  fatirift  deceive  not  in  that : 

Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos. — Juvenal,  Satyr,  15. 

which,  with  excellent  Lipfius,  I  rather  apply  to  the  difperfion 
of  the  Latin  tongue  through  Gaul  into  this  province,  than  to  any 
other  language  or  matter.  For  alfo  in  Agricola's  time,  fomewhat 
before,  it  appears  that  matter  of  gpod  literature  was  here  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  there,  as  Tacitus  in  his  life  hath  recorded. 
Thus  hath  our  ifle  been  as  miftrefs  to  Gaul  twice.  Firft,  in  the 
inffcitution  of  their  now  famous  univerfity  of  Paris ;  which  was 
done  by  Charlemain,  through  the  aid  and  induflry  of  our  learned 
Alcuin  (he  is  called  alfo  Albin,  and  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the 
Emperor  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercland),  feconded  by  the  Scots, 
John  Mailros,  Claudius  Clement,  and  Raban  Maurus,  But  I 
know  the  great  men  permit  it  not;  nor  can  I  fee  any  very  ancient 
authority  for  it,  but  infinite  of  later  times,  fo  that  it  goes  as  a 
received  opinion ;  -therefore  without  more  examination  in  this  no 
more  fit  paflage,  I  commit  it  to  my  reader. 

"  Such  flrange  aflfertion  find  I  in  ftory  of  thefe  bards  powerful 
enchantments,  that  with  the  amazing  fweetnefs  of  their  delicious 
harmonies,  not  their  own  only,  but  withal  their  enemies  armies 
have  fuddenly  defifted  from  fierce  encounters;  fo  did  Mars 
reverence  the  mufes.  This  exactly  continues  all  fitnefs  with  what 
is  before  affirmed  of  that  kind  of  mufic ;  betwixt  which  (and  all 
other  by  authentic  affirmance)  and  the  mind's  afFe<flions  there  are 
certain  Mi{A7j{ict]c»,  as  in  this  particular  example  is  apparent." — 
Selden. 

The 
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The  eaftern  part  of  Radnorlhire  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine  and 
beautiful  country;  biit  it  has  nothing  uncommon  in  its  landfcapes, 
its  buildings  ancient  or  modern,  or  any  of  thofe  local  objedls,  by 
which  in  diftrifts,  more  decifively  marked  by  art  or  nature,  the 
fpedator  may  trace  the  outline  of  character,  while  he  furveys  the 
geographical  pofition.  •  The  Lug  is  the  principal  river  on  this 
fide,  which  rifes  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  and  quits  it  for 
Herefordfhire  at  Preftain.  Afterwafds,  at  Lemller,  it  takes  in  the 
Arro,  the  fource  of  which  is  likewise  in  Radnorftiire. 

Ofiu's  dike  paiTes  along  the  eaftern  boundary  of  this  county, 
near  Knighton.  Its  extent  and  geography  have  been  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter :  its  ufe  and  purpofe  are  too  well  known,  to 
need  elucidation.  Drayton  ufliers  in  the  eighth  fong  of  his 
Polyolbion,  with  an  allufion  to  the  uncertainty,  in  which  the 
definition  of  its  limits  was  involved  in  after  times,  as  well  as  to 
the  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  who,  while  the  countries 
remained  feparate,  broke  in  upon  thei!r  neighbours,  wherever  the 
evidence  of  the  vifible  boundary  became  defeftive  through  time 
-and  negledl. 

To  Salop  when  herfelf  dear  Sabrine  comes  to  fhcw 
And  wifely  her  bethinks  the  way  fhe  had  to  go, 
South-weftward  caft  her  courfe ;  and  with  an  amorous  eye 
Thofe  countries  whence^Ihe  came  furveyeth  (paffing  by) 
Thofe  lands  in  ancient  times  old  Cambria  claim'd  her  due. 
For  refuge  when  to  her  th'  oppreffed  Britons  flew ; 
By  England  now  ufurp'd,  who  (paft  the  wonted  racers. 
Her  fure  and  fovereign  banks)  had  taken  fundry  (hires. 
Which  flie  her  marches  made :  whereby  thofe  hills  of  fame 
And  rivers  flood  difgrac'd  ;  accounting  it  their  fliame 
That  all  without  that  mound  which  Mercian  OiFa  caft 
To  run  from  north  to  fouth,  athwart  the  Cambrian  wafte. 
Could  England  not  fuffice,  but  that  the  ftruggling  Wye 
Which  in  the  heart  of  Wales  was  fometime  faid  to  lye. 
Now  only  for  her  bound  proud  England  did  prefer. 

Hadnorfliirc 
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Radnorfliire  is  generally  confidered,  in  a  pidurerque  point  of 
view,  as  the  leaft  interefting  of  the  Welfli  counties.  If  this  is  to 
be  uftderftood  as  applying  to  it  on  the  whole,  it  is  undbabtedly 
true ;  for  both  its  grandeur  and  beauty  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
confined  to  its  weflern  fide,  on  a  narrow  edge  of  the  Wye, 
oppofite  ^recknockfliire,  and  to  that  north- wefl:em  nook,  which 
touches  upon  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  and 
participates  in  the  irrefragable  m^efty  of  their  charadler.  But 
Radnorfliire,  independently  of  the  Wye,  has  infulated  fcenes, 
which  vie  with  anything  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the 
dift'riift  that  furrounds  it.  I  need' only  mention  the  dingle,  through 
which  the  Matcbway  runs,  the  vale  of  Edwy,  and  the  beauties 
of  Cwmeland,  to  illuftrate  the  truth  of  my  afiertion.  In  the  two 
lafl:  efpecially  are  reafifed  thofe  apparent  contrarieties  of  luxuriance 
and  barrennefs,  fylvan  decoratitm  and  leaflefs  horror,  the  blended 
ddbription  of  which,  in  works  of  fancy,  we  arc  apt  to  criticife  as. 
out  of  nature.  They  certainly  arc  to  for' the  moll  part,  and  our 
poets,  to  fay  nothing  of  our  painters,  cannot  eafily  be  acqtiitted 
of  dealing  in  them  too  profufely  and  indifcrimately.  But  they 
Jo  exift  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  and  here,  feem  almoft  to 
introduce  the  traveller  into  fairy  land;  particularly  if  his  fpirits 
have  become  languid,  and  the  dafticity  of  his  expedations  has  . 
been  flackened,  by  toiling  over  the  eafl:em  divifion  of  the  county, 
where  his  imagination  is  neither  kept  alive  by  what  is  grand,  nor 
his  fpeculations  as  a  philofopher  or  economift  excited  by  the 
improvements  of  fcience,  working  on  the  higher  capabilities  of 
nature. 

The  proportion  of  mountain  to  vale  is  probably  lefs  than  in  any 

county  of  Wales,  excepting  Pembrokefliire ;  and  the  quantity  of 

land  in  cultivation,  compared  with  that  which  is  unbroken,  is 

certainly  greater  than  in  moft,  on  a  fair  eftimate  of  their  refpedlivc 
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dlmenfiong.  The  mountains  of  Radnorfhire  are  for  the  moft  part 
low  and  broad-crowned,  fo  that  they  might  be  convertible  to 
purpofes  of  hufbandry,  if  there  was  not  already  a  larger  proportion 
of  ground  in  tillage,  than  the  confined  knowledge  and  deficient 
adliyity  of  the  natives  can  turn  to  a  lucrative  account.  The 
appearance  of  the  farms,  therefore,  is  in  too  many  places 
impoveriflied  and  hungry;  but  this  is  injurioufly  attributed  to 
nature  ;  for  the  moft  intelligent  and  experienced  inhabitants  aver 
the  quality  of  the  foil  to  be  in  general  good,  though  its  tendency 
to  fertility  is  kept  down  by  flovenly  management,  local  prejudices, 
and  indolent  habits,  arifing  from  the  want  of  any  adequate 
incentive  to  emulation.  They  can  live,  as  their  fathers  have 
lived  before  them,  and  they  have  no  defire  to  live  better.  ,  The 
confequence  of  an  agricultural  fyftem  fo  imperfedl  is,  that  they 
depend  principally  on  their  flieep;  and  this,  rather  than  any 
intrinfic  difference,  is  the  reafon  why  the  price  of  good  land  in 
the  heart  of  Radnorfliire  bears  fo  very  difproportlonate  a  relation 
to  the  current  price  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Herefordfbire  and 
Shropfliire.  Cattle  and  flieep  are  fuch  flaple  articles,  that  the 
rate,  at  which  farms  let  is  very  much  governed  by  their  poffefling 
or  not  pofleffing  right  of  mountain :  and  as  the  beft  land  for 
tillage  in  general  is  not  that  which  lies  contiguous  to  thefe  black, 
and  barren  mountains,  this  circumftance  occafions  the  apparent 
abfurdity,  that  fome  of  the  beft  land  in  the  county  is  let  at  a 
lower  rent  than  feme  of  the  worft.  Such  difcouragements  to  the 
occupation,  of  the  more  even  and  fertile  diftrid:s,  arifing  from  the 
difficulty  of  confulting  the  general  interefts  of  agriculture,  without 
facrificing  local  objedls,  to  which  long  cheriflied  opinions,  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  partial  benefit,  have  attached  importance,  muft 
continue  to  deprefs  the  improvement  and  corrfequent  value  of  land 
below  the  average  ftandard  of  the  times  and  of  the  country  at  large. 

But 
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But  more  extenfive  and  unprejudiced  views,  a  broader  calculation  dC 
advantages  and  difad  vantages,  a  lefs  fervile  adherence  to  eftablilhed 
majdms,  and  a  lefs  timid  inveftigation  of  their  meritsj  are  making 
way,  though  flowly,  in  thefe  remote  regions.  Something  like  a 
fpirit  of  adventure  is  ftirrihg ;  and  the  men  of  Radnorfliire  begin 
to  try,  whether  they  cannot  wipe  off  from  their  country  the  ftigma 
of  barrennefs  and  poverty.  \t  may  doubtlefs  be  queftioned,  whether 
the  progrefs  of  agricultural  fpeculation,  which  has  of  late  years  Co 
greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  land,  will  ultimately  benefit  any  part 
of  the  community  except  the  individual  proprietors,  or  even  them. 
I  do  not  affedl  a  fufficient  underftanding  of  the  fubjedl  to  folve 
that  doubt ;  but  it  has  generally  been  thought,  that  the  narrow 
education  of  ordinary  farmers,  with  their  cbnfequent  fiifceptibiiity 
of  prejudice  and  dread  of  innovation,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to 
improvement.  If  this  be  true,  the  recent  changes  in  the  general 
appreciation  of  land,  and  modes  of  managiri^^it,^liehd  to  counteradl 
the  difad  vantages  ftated,  in  this  refpeft:  the  farmer  is  obliged, 
undoubtedly  at  fome  rifk  to  himfelf,  to  deviate  from  the  fafe  and 
indolent  fyftems  of  his  predeceflbrs,  that  he  may  obtain  returns 
proportioned  to  the  increafed  demands  of  his  landlord;  while  the 
experimental  efforts  of  gentlemen,  who  can  afford  to  fail  in  thofe 
efforts  better  than  he  can,  fet  up  for  him  a  Ibrt  of  beacon,  to 
^uide  him  in  a  path,  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  explore 
without  affiftance.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  travel  through  the  fix 
counties,  to  which  thefe  pages  are  devoted,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  farming  of  gentlemen  mufl  be  beneficial  to  the  public, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  thenbfelvcs.  The  Wellh  hufbandry  is 
defcribed  by  all  writers  as  generally  backward:  Radnorfhire  is 
ipftanced  as  particularly  fo;  yet  thofe,  who  have  beheld  the  effeds 
refulting  from  the  efforts  of  two  or  three  gentlemen,  happening 
to  live  near  each  others  in  a  part  of  the  county  apparently  moft 
I  imtra<3:able. 
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untra^able,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  literally  a  wildernefs, 
cannot  but  be  convinced,  that  fo  magical  a  transformation  could 
not  have  been  efFedled  but  under  the  aufplces  of  gentlemen. 
Thofe  traftson  the  contrary,  which  prefent  no  obftacles  to  the 
fuccefs  of  cultivation,  languifli  under  an  ignorant,  lifelefs,  and 
parfimonious  fyftem,  becaufe  the  refident  gentry,  whofe  advice 
and  example  might  impart  energy  to  the  habits  of  the  common 
farmer,  are  very  thinly  fcattered. 

When  I  have  reprefented  the  rate  of  land  in  Radnorfhire  as 
comparatively  low,  I  of  courfe  exclude  the  immediate  banks  of 
the  Wye,  where,  beitig  of  fimrilar  quality,  and  under  fimilar 
circumftances,  it  is  equal  in  value  to  that  on  the  Brecknockfhire 
fide.  It  is  indeed  a  general  complaint  among  the  inhabitants, 
and,  if  the  ground  of  complaint  be  any  thing  more  than  a  partial 
evil,  overturns  the  foregoing  arguments,  that  the  introduftion  of 
modern  and  Englifli  principles,  though  flow,  has  already  taken 
from  the  county  its  chara<3:er  of  cheapne^.  This  may  be  difaftrous 
to  individuals,  whofe  convenience  has  induced  them  to  CcleB:  what 
they  hoped  to  find  an  economical  retirement.  But  if  this 
enhancement  arifes,  not  from  a  diminiflied,  but  an  increased 
produce,  which,  inftead  of  being  confumed,  as  formerly,  almofl 
within  the  parifli  where  it  was  raifed,  finds  its  way,  in  the  ipirit 
of  commercial  enterprifq,  to  more  diftant  markets,  the  community 
is  benefited.  It  is  better  that  a  conftaat  and  plentiful  liipply 
fhould  be  feeured  to  the  country  at  large,  and  particularly  to  the 
populous  towns,  by  a  facilitated  vent  for  the  fupeffluities  of  lefs 
j)opulous  diftri^s,  than  that  there  fliould  here  and  there  be  a  cheap 
retreat  for  perfons  of  narrow  income,  embarraffed  circumffcances 
or  penurious  habits.  With  refped:  to  the  natives,  the  farmer  or 
the  gentleman  gets  more,  if  he  fpends  more,  and  the  labouring 
poor  muft  be  enabled  to  live  by  their  employers.     Neither  have 
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they  lived  worfe,  but  better,  fmce  the  preflure  of  the  times  has 
compelled  the  higher  clafles  to  look  more  clofely  into  their 
fituation.  The  impending  fear  of  a<flual  fcarcity,  by  which  we 
were  alarmed  fome  time  ago,  has  taught  us  to  confider  price 
as  an  objeft  of  indifference,  compared  w;ith  the  certainty  of 
plenty.  The  late  fcarcity  has  produced  many  good,  and  we  may 
hope  permanent  effects.  It  has  led  us  to  inquire  more  anxioufly 
than  before,  how  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  moft  profitably 
ufed,  as  well  as  moft  copioufly  produced ;  and  it  has  brought  an 
unprecedented  proportion  of  ground  into  tillage.  Thus  has 
abundance,  though  not  cheapnefs,  been  reftored  to  the  craving 
neceffities  of  an  increafed  population.  But  Ihould  a  temporary 
glut,  in  confequence  of  propitious  feaibns  following  one  another 
in  unufual  fucceffion,  produce  a  depreciation  to  the  former 
ftandard,  though  the  vulgar  might  rejoice  for  the  moment,  a 
reaftion  would  commence,  the  farmer  would  be  unable  to  pay  his 
high  rents,  capital  and  labour  would  ^  be  diverted  into  other 
channels,  the  interefls  of  agriculture  would  fuffer,  and  a  few 
more  years  bring  back  the  danger  and  dread  of  real  want. 

The  language  of  Radnorlhire  is  almofl  univerfally  Englifh.  In 
learning  to  converfe  with  their  Saxon  neighbours,  they  have 
forgotten  the  ufe  of  their  vernacular  tongue.  It  is  uncommon  to 
meet  with  a  peafant  who  underflands  Welfli.  The  angle  of  the 
county  beyond  Rhayader  to  the  north-wcfl  is  however  to  be 
excepted,  where  the  few  fcattered  people  fpeak  nothing .  elfe. 
But  the  features  and  charader  of  thi;^,  corner  participate  entirely 
in  thofe  of  Cardiganfliirei  It  may  indeed  appear  probable,  that 
the  people  in  the  eafl  of  Radnorlhire  are  not  Welfhmen,  who  by 
vicinity  and  intermarriages  have  gradually  changed  their  fpeech 
for  one  more  falhionable,  but  that  they  are  the  dired  defcend^nts 
of  the   pnglifh  Marchers,    the   Mortimers^   the  Audelegs,  the 

Cliffords, 
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Cliffords,  the  Leiburns,  the  L'eftrange's,  and  the  Turbervils, 
with  their  rapacious  followers,  who  occupied  the  limits  between 
England  and  Wales,  and  were  pouring  in  upon  the  natives  of  the 
Wellh  fliires,  from  Hereford,  Shropfliire,  and  the  Englifli  part, 
on  every  flight  pretence  of  licentioufnefs,  difaffedlion,  or  danger. 
By  thefe  means  they  might  have  driven  the  aboriginal  Britons 
ftill  further  into  the  mountainous  diftri^t,  and  have  eftabliflled 
themfelves  in  their  feats.  I  merely  offer  this  as  an  alternate 
ftippofition,  having  never  heard  or  feen  the  difcontinuance  of  the 
Welfh  language  in  Radnorlhire  accounted  for.  After  3:11,  the* 
circumftances  which  accafioned  it  may  be  well  known.  The 
charadler  of  the  people  accords  with  that  of  the'Welfli  in  general, 
though  their  tongue  differs.  They  Ipeak  Englilh  with  very  few 
vulgarifms,  and  with  remarkably  little  of  provincial  accent.  They 
are  alfb  remarkably  figurative  in  their  phrafes  and  expreffions. 
They  grow  a  good  deal  of  corn  in  the  eaft,  and  appear  to  live 
with  full '  as  much  freedom  and  comfort  as  the  people  of 
Brecknockfliire,  and  much  more  than  thofe  of  Cardiganfhire, 
Their  cottages  in  general  {eem  to  be  fubftantially  we"athei:-proof, 
though  they  have  not  the  foperior  cleanlinels  and  convenience  of 
thbfe  in  Glamorganlhire.  Sheep  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
remarkably  numerous  in  this  county,  and  they  cOnftitute  the 
chief  Htpport  of  the  induftrious  poor.  There  are  no  large 
manufaftories  eftabliflied,'but  the  people  make  a  fuiBcient  quantitjr 
of  coatfe  cloth,  flannel,  and  ftockings,  for  their  own  ufe.  The 
Woods  and  hills  abound  with  game",  and  the  county  has  been 
celebrated,  almoft  two  centuries  ago,  for  its  deer. 

Heaps  of  flrones,  promifctioufly  thrown  down,  are  very  common 
on  the  Radnorfhire  mountains.  Their  probable  origin  and  purpofes 
ha^^e  already  been  difcuffed.  They  are  found  in  various  fituations. 
and  of  different  dimenfions.     They   are   alv\rays  circular,    arii 
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generally  higheft  in  the  middle.     Their  diameter  is  frequently 
from  fixty  to  feventy  feet, 

Preftain  is  at  prefent  the -principal  town  in  the  county,  where 
all  public  bufinefs  is  tranfadled.  It  rofe  into  eminence  under  the 
patronage  of  Martin,  Bifhop  of  St.  David's,  about  thp  clofe  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and,  as  New  Radnor  declined,  became  the 
capital.  Old  Radnor  had  been  burnt  nearly  a  century  before, 
and  about  a  century  after,  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  agatnft 
Henry  the  Fourth,  New  Radnor  fhared  the  fame  fate,  and  has 
never  been  reftored. 

This  county  is  not  diftinguiflied  by  the  birth  of  many  eminent 
perfons.  Preftain  has  to  boaft  of  one  man,  in  no  mean  degree  of 
reipe6t  as  a  divine  in  his  day.  Richard  Lucas,  whole  father  was 
alfo  of  the  fame  name,  became  a  ftudent  pf  Jefus  College,  Oxford, 
in  Lent  term  1664,  at  the  age  of  lixteen,  years.  He  took  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  JJe  was;for  fpme 
time  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Abergevenni,  and  was  afterwards 
preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Stephen's,  Colerrian  ftreet)  in 
London,  where  he  became  highly  popular  as  a  preacher.  His 
acceptable  performance  of  his  fundlions  gained  him  the  le^lurefhip 
of  St.  Olave's  in  Southwark,  in  Odlober  1683,  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  John  Meriton,  who  was  deprived  of  his  ecclefiaftical  honours 
and  emoluments  on  the  ground  of  fanaticifm.  Here  he  improved 
the  profeffional  reputation  he  had  before  acquired,  and  courted 
the  fame  of  an  author,  by  publiftiing  feveral  fermons  and 
theological  trads,  whjch  were  very  well  received  at  the  time.  They 
have  not  indeed  immortalifcd  him,  except  in  the  folios  of  Anthony 
Wood,  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  popular  theologians 
of  modern  times,  however  they  may  triumph  in  their  ephemeral 
honours,  may  not  be  configned  by  the  next  generation  to  the 
fame  Ihelf  with  the  Oyford  writers.     Nor  need  they  defpife  their 

company. 
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company.  If  a  fuccindl  and  agreeable  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge  has  been  the  charadteriftic  of  the  century  juft  elapfed, 
labour  and  learning  marked  that  which  preceded  it.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  building  a  literary  renown  out  of  controverfy, 
whether  political  or  religious:  an  ai^thor  can  only  gain  the  ear 
of  a  party  among  bis  contemporaries;  and  pofterity  is  called  ofF 
to  other  difputes,  and  a  new  race  of  polemics.  Mr.  Lucas 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  The  merit  of 
his  proficiency  was  the  greater,  as  he  had  to  ftruggle  with  the 
*  difadvantage  of  very  imperfedl  eye-fight  in  his  youth,  and 
became  totally  blind,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  middle 
period  of  life. 

The  roads  that  pafs  through  the  middle  of  Radhorfliire  are 
remarkably  goodj  wherever  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  travel 
over  them.  It  is  not  therefore  owing  to  any  highway  obftacles, 
that  this  county  is  fo  little  travelled.  It  is  a  remarkable- 
circumftance,  illuftrative  of  the  retirement,  to  which  the  natives 
of  thefe  mountains  are  doomed,  that  there  is  only  one  public 
carriage  kept  in  Radnorihire,  a  poftchaife  at  Rhayader.  In  the 
adjoining  county  ofCardigan,  there  are  chaifes  kept  at  Aberiftwid 
and'<^the  Havod  Arnis;  but  none  at  the  town  of  Cardigan, 
though  the  affizes  are  held  there,  nor  any  where  elfe  in  the 
county.  Neither  is  there  any  poftchaife  at  Pembroke,  though  a 
ctjunty  town.  A  party,  who  want  to  go  from  Aberiftwid  to 
Caermarthen,  muft  be  condemned  to  perform  the  journey  with 
the  fame  chaife  and  the  fame  horfes,  a  diftance  of  about  fifty 
miles  over  very  bad  roads. 

The  cuftom  of  dancing  in  the  churchyard,  at  their  feafts  and 
revelsj  is  univerfal  in  Radnorfliire,  and  very  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  principality.  Indeed,  this  folemn  abode  is  rendered 
a  kind  of  circus  for  every  fport  and  exercife.  The  young  men  play 

at 
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at  fives  and  tennis  againft  the  wall  of  the  church.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  underftood  that  they  literally  dance  over  the  graiVes  of  their 
progenitors. .  This  amufement  takes  place  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  churchyard,  where  it  is  the  cuftom  not  to  bury.  It  is  rather 
fmgular,  however,  that  the  aflbciation  of  the  place,  furrounded 
by  memorials  of  mortality,  fhould  not  deaden  the  impulfes  of  joy 
in  minds,  in  other  refpedts  not  infenfible  to  the  fbggeftions  of 
vulgar  fuperftition. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  as  if  I  had  repre-fented  in  too  ftrong 
colours  the  lonelinefs  of  a  diftri^,  contigu6us  to  Shr-oplhire  and 
Herefordftiire ;  but  I  Ihall  be  borne  out  in  my  afltrtion,  on  a 
comparifon  of  the  fpace  which  it  occupies  in  the  map,  with  the 
return  of  its  population  to  the  inquiries  inftituted  by  authority,  at 
lefs  than  twenty  thoufand. 
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JL  HE  neareft  village  in  RadnorfKire  to  Hay,  at  the  fouth-eaflem 
extremity,  is  CJyro.  There  may  be  feen  here,  on  a  headftone  in 
_the  churchyard,  the  very  great  age  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen. 
The  fad;  will  of  courfe  be  doubted;  but  there  is  no  perfon  in  the 
parifh,  who  can  objedt  to  the  truth  of  what  appears  on  this  ftone. 
The  village  of  Llowes  has  nothing  very  remarkable  attached  to  it; 
but  a  village  'near  the  Wye  in  Radnorfliire  cannot  be  ofherwife 
than  pleafing.  The  reader  will  obferve  that  I  am  taking  him 
from  the  Hay,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  towards  Buallt,  and 
reviewing,  from  oppofite  points,  the  fcenefy  that  has  been  before 
defcrlbed.  The  firfl:  very  variegated  and  engaging'  fcene  is  at 
Glafbury  Bridge.  Here  you  look  from  the  grounds  of Ulaeflbugh, 
which  from  the  oppofite  fide  is  the  mbft  diftaiit  obj"e<3:,  to  Aberllyn 
and  tile  Bredknoekftiire  hills'.  Mr.  Morgan's  premlfes  form  a  gay 
and  pleafing  feature  of  the  pfofpedl ;  perhaps  more  fo  than  the 
^  trim 
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trim  pretenfions  of  Maeflough,  when  viewed  from  the  jieat 
habitation  of  the  woolftapler.  The  country  is  altogether  in  the 
iirft  ftyle  of  beauty,  but  a  beauty  very  different  from  what  ufiially 
chara<Serifes  Wales.  The  Wye  here  puts  on  its  milder  afpeft. 
It  meanders  without  impediment;  its  verdant  banks  flope  gently; 
the  meadows  are  rich,  and  the  cattle  fleek ;  the  wood,  difperfed 
in  clumps,  fometimes  fringes  the  river's  brink,  and  fometimes 
recedes,  to  afford  an  opening  for  thofe  pafloral  beauties-,  which 
eriter  fo  confpicuoufly  into  the  charafter  of  the  landfcape.  The 
bridge  itfelf  imparts,  by  its  own  elegance,  an  air  of  elegance  to 
every  thing  furrounding  it.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  biographical  fketch  of  its  builder.  With  relped: 
to  Maeflough,  it  looks  pretty  from  a  diftance,  and  feems  to  affedt 
the  ftyle  of  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  But  when  you 
eome  up  to  it.  It  rather  difappoints  than  gratifies ;  for  you  expedl 
fomething  in  addition  to  what  the  diftant  view  prefented ;  fome 
more  retired  beauties,  acceffible  only  on.  a  clofer  examination : 
but  you  find  that  a  lawn  and  flirubbery,  a  houfe  and  office^, 
gardens  and  hot-houfes,  the  ordinary  achievements  of  wealth  in 
lefs  favoured  fpots,  make  up  the  whole.  The  houfe  is  by  no 
means  a  good  one.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.Wilkins,  member 
of  parliament  for  the  county,  who  is  a  very  conftant  refident, 
but  with  lefs  popularity,  than  generally  awaits  the  refident  gentry 
of  thefe  parts. 

The  road  on  this  fide  of  the  river  is  not  turnpike,  and  very  bad. 
It  is  no  where  fit  for  a  carriage,  arid  I  believe  will  not  admit  of 
one  between  Aberedwy  and  the  bridge  at  Buallt.  But  to  horfe 
or  foot  travellers,  it  is,  if  poffible,  more  interefting  than  the 
Brecknockfliire  fide.  The  fcenery  feems  to  lie  better  under  the 
eye.  There  are  ferry-boats  ftationed  all  the  w^y  up,  in  the  deep 
and  tranquil  parts :  thofe  who  wifli  to  explore  minutely,  will  take 
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every  opportunity  of  croffing,  that  they  may  view  the  various 
appearances  of  the  country  on  either  fide.  For  this  purpofe,  I  ferried 
over  the  river  feven  times  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  miles  between 
Hay  and  Buallt.  The  way  from  Maeflough  pafles  fometimes 
between  hedges,  and  fometimes  open  to  the  river,  through  a 
fylvan  country,  as  far  as  Boughrood,  where  there  is  a  ferry, 
•oppofite  the  water-gate  of  Llangoed,  Caftle.  The  village  of 
Boughrood  is  beautifully  embofomed  in  wood,  and  fheltered  by 
moderate  hills;  while  the  more  afpiring  ridge  on  the  other  fide,  that 
fkirts  the  lawn  Of  Llangoed,  contrafts  agreeably  with  the  quieter 
and  more  modefl:  recommendations  of  the  humble  hamlet.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  crofs  BoughrOod  ferry,  though  you  fhould 
return  immediately,  for  it  carries  you  juft  in  front  of  the  remarkable 
horfeftioe  before  defcribed,  and  exhibits  altogether  one  of  the 
fineft  Icenes  upon  the  Wye.  The  depth  and  ftilnefs  of  the  water, 
its  green  hue  and  glafly  furface,  are  all  oppofed  to  the  bold  and 
rocky  channel  above  and  below,  the  fhallow  and  perturbed  courfe 
of  the  ftream,  rippling  noifily  over  its  impeded  bed,  and  dafliing 
its  whitened  fpray  into  the  air ;  here  a  narrow  and  unfathomable 
gullet,  there  a  broad  ledge  of  rocks,  occafionally  rough  and  broken, 
that  form  the  flooded  fwell  into  innumerable  cafcades.  At  the 
other  end  of  Mr.  Macnamara's  premifes,  he  has  fi;ationed  a  fecond 
boat,  clofe  by  a  fpot  in  no  refpedl  lefs  interefting.  Looking  down 
the  river,  you  have  a  very  confiderable  reach,  fometimes  placid 
and  fometimes  turbulent,  overhung  on  either  fide  by  majefl:ic 
woods,  Ihelving  from  the  water's  edge.  At  this  place,  the 
Cletur  enters  the  Wye  from  Brecknock  fliire,  and  the  Matchway 
from  Radnorfhire,  direftly  oppofite  each  other.  The  dingles 
through  which  they  Kun,  particularly  the  latter,  are  in  the  wildefl 
ftyle  pofTible.  The  hills  that  bound  thofe  dingles  branch  out  on 
each  fide  into  a  fort  of  femicircle,  and  the  mountains  clofe  in 
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upoii  the  Wye  beyond,  contrading  the  vale  almoft  into  anothet 
dingle.  The  extreines  of  nakednefs  and  luxuriance  leetfl  here  to 
meet;  but  the  nakednefs  "is  magnificently  formidable,  and  the 
luxuriance  too  ftrongly  contrafted  to  be  cloying.  There  are  few_ 
fcenes  perhaps  more  uncommon  than  the  dingle  of  the  Matchway. 
It  lies  much  oiit  of  the  convenient  beat,  for  thofe  who  make 
regular  ftages :  but  I  would  advife  ev«ry  curious  traveller  to  fee 
it,  though  I  will  promife  him  any  thing  except  pleafure  from  the 
light.  The  firft  effort  is  to  climb  a  moffy  hill,  almoft  perpendicular, 
without  either  tree  or  rocky  protuberance,  to  relieve  the  eye,  or 
aflSft  and  fecure  the  footing.  As  the  habitable  borders  of  the 
Wye  become  evanefcent,  the  whole  fcene  affumes  an  alpeft 
of  dreary  grandeur.  It  approaches  nearer  to  what  may  be 
denominated  favage,  than  any  thing  that  I  have  feen  of  its  kind ; 
and  well  accords  with  the  ftories  current,  of  the  horrors  tranfaded 
in  its  recelTes.  For  a  time,  fome  {canify  brufhwood  communicates 
a  degree  of  ornament  to  the  dingle;  but  even  that  fails,  and  the 
naked,  perpendicular  fides  infpire  ideas  of  real  danger,  as  well  as 
of  imaginary  dread.  After  having  traverfed  the  flippery  ridge  for 
fbme  time,  it  becomes  rteceffary  to  defcend,  in  order  to  command 
a  point  of  view,  in  which  are  concentrated  all  the  rudely-ihaped 
eccentricities  of  nature,  with  all  the  myfterious  gloom  of  vulgar 
and  traditional  afcription.  The  defcent  is  much  more  difficult 
than  at  the  Devil's  Bridge ;  as  there  is  nothing  to  break  its  too. 
great  rapidity,  but  here  and  there  a  ftunip,  fome  fibres  of  roots,  or 
a  previous  footftep,  indenting  the  fmooth  furface.  Mr.  Macnamara's 
fervant,  who  was  my  guide,  and  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood, 
performed  it  with  a  dexterity  and  eafe,'  only  to  be  acquired  by 
early  habit.  The  black  earth,  with  here  and  there  a  flray  blade 
of  grafs,  or  tuft  of  mofs,  was  fo  parched,  as  to  becorhe  completely- 
glazed  by  the  long  drought.  He  therefore  placed  both  hjs  feet 
1  together,. 
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together,  and  Aid  down  as  if  upon  the  ice,   till  ■  he  gained  a 
refting-place,  where  he  could  affift  the  more  ignoble  efforts  of 
his  follower.     The   dingle   here   is   apparently  terminated  bj  a 
tremendous  rock,  rifing  athwart  the  ffcream,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  the  foundations  of  fome  very  ancient  and  rude  ftrudlure.     I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  authentic  account  of  its  hiliory; 
for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  our  profeffed  antiquarians, 
ancient  or  modern;  nor  haye   the  peculiarities  of  its  fituation 
fallen  in  with  the  route  of  any  lighter  tourift.    We  have  therefore 
no  refource,  but  to  extrad:   fenfe  and  probability,    if  we   can, 
from    th€   ignorant   and   marvellous  relations   of  the   common 
people,  who  delight  in  imp.ofmg  on  ftrangers  a  tenfold  Ihare  of 
thole  local  fid:ions,  by  which  at  once  their  own  credulity  is  fed, 
and  the  importance  of  their  long-departed  forefathers,   in  the 
cvanefcent  hiftory  of  an  abforbed  kingdom,  is  collaterally  amplified. 
Even  its  vernacular  appellation  is  loft.     It  is  now  only  known  as 
the  Caftleof  the  Black  Rock;  which  is  rather,  a  defcription,  than 
a  name.    The  ftory  is,  that  one  of  their  very  ancient  princes  had  a 
caftle  here,  where  he  kept  his  prifbners ;  and  that  he-  gratified  the 
magnanimous  propenfities  of  his  nature,    by  hurling  them,  in 
rotation,  from  the  top  of  the  rock  into  the  dark  pool  below.     If 
fuch  really  was  the  Ipirit  of  his  recreation  or  revenge,  bis  choice 
of  a  theatre,  on  which  to  adl  the  ferocious  fcene,  muft  at  leaft  be 
conceded  to  have  beisn  appropriate  and  happy.     Were  it  not 
treafon  againft  nature,  we  might  fuppofe  her-  to  have  ad:ed  in 
concert   with    his   wilh.es :    no    Ihelving    declination  irom   the 
perpendicular,    no    Ihrubby    growth    of    the    llendereft   twigs, 
branching  from  the  riven  fide  of  the  dwarfilhly  frudified  rock, 
interferes  with  the  dreadful  certainty,  that  the  vidim,  who  might 
have  furvived  the  violence  of  his  firft  projedion,  muft  reach  the 
alternate  death  awaiting  him,  in  the  watery  giilph,  to  which  he 
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precipitately  tends.  But  after  all,  is  it  true  ?  The  fpot  feems 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpofe  defcribed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
affign  any  other.  It  is  furrounded  by  higher  ridges,  which 
command  it.  Scarcely  within  the  verge  of  military  operations, 
and  certainly  not  of  a  complexion  harmonizing  with  the  pompous 
refort  of  political  eftablilhment,  it  flands  infulated,  and  as  it  were 
ready  made,  for  the  perpetration  of  any  gloomy  fuggeftions, 
engendered  by  the  folitary  devices  of  a  tyrannical  and  gloomy 
temperament.  This  is  among  the  few  places  in  South  Wales 
where  wild  goats  are  met  with  in  any  numbers. 

After  having  defcended  from  the  loftier  fides  of  the  dingle,  and 
examined  thefe  terrific  foundations,  which  fpread  a  deeper  tint  of 
moral  gloom  over  the  natural  darknefs  of  the  pidlure,  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  approached  with  confiderable  difficulty,  by  a  fecond 
defcent,  and  forded  in  front  of  the  black  rock,  by  ftepping  on  the 
more  elevated  ftones  that  encumber  the  uneven  chanrteL  Here 
a  narrow  ledge,  on  the  brink  of  a  deeply-worn  pool,  condudts 
you,  bending  double  under  a  mafs  of  overhanging  rock,  to  a 
lingular  fall  of  the  Match  way,  which  projeds  itfelf  angularly  from 
behind  the  caftle,  as  it  finds  its  way  from  the  upper  valley  to  the 
lower.  The  fall  is  confiderable ;  probably  about  thirty  feet.  Its 
pofition  and  cirdumftances  are  eminently  grand,  though  all  its 
features  are  of  a  revolting  call.  The  rocks  on  each  fide  of  the 
filTure  fo  nearly,  clofe  in  upon  each  other,  that  in  the  brighteft 
weather  the  light  is  nearly  excluded  from  the  bafon,  formed  by 
the  attrition  of  the  water :  while  the  lun-beams  are  playing  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  cafcade,  it  is  fo  placed,  that  the  lower  is 
fcarcely,  if  at  all,  vifited  by  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  day, 
alTociated,  as  it  is  accuftomed  to  be  in  our  minds,  with  a  train  of 
cheerful  ideas.  The  deficiency  of  rock  in  general  throughout 
this  fcene,  and  the  fubftitution  of  a  dark  and  crumbling  foil,  ferve 
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only  to  Increafe  the  efFedl  of  its  colledled  flrength  in  this  place. 
But  a  profped,  rude  and  unchaftifed,  in  an  atmofphere  damp 
with  fpray,  and  unmedicated  by  a  free  and  elaftic  current,  renders 
it  defirable  to  quit  the  objedl  of  our  curiofity  foon,  though  we 
have  laboured  hard  to  approach  it  at  all.  The  fliarp  angle  of  the 
black  rock  prevents  the  cataradl  from  being  fully  feen,  and  its 
intereft  is  heightened  by  the  circumftance.  On  returning  by 
the  northern  fide  of  the  river,  the  fides  of  the  dingle  appear 
magnificently  lofty  and  abrupt,  but  drearily  barren.  The  afcent 
is  at  firft  extremely  difficult,  but  the  difficulty  is  fooner  furmounted 
than  on  the  fouthern  fide. 

After  regaining  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  the  next  objeft  that 
prefents  itfelf  is  The  Skreen,  a  pleafing  fpot,  and  in  fome  meafure 
remarkable,  as  being  the  family  eftatQ  of  Mrs.  Harris,  and  the 
fortunate  inheritance  which  refeued  her  daughter  from  the 
neceffity  of  a  conventual  profeffion  at  Trevecca.  Llandilograban 
is  a  fmall  chapelry,  dedicated  to  St.  Telean,  a  patron  of  LlandafF. 
This  is  clofe  by  Llyn  Llanbychllyn,  the  largefl:  lake  in  Radnorfliire. 
It  is  fmaller  than  Llynfavaddon  by  one  third,  and  its  Ihape  much, 
more  formal,  as  well  as  its  accompaniments  lefs  interefting.  It  is 
by  no  means  fo  pifturefquely  fituate'd  as  Llyn  Gwyn  in  this 
county,  though  its  dimenfions  confiderably  exceed  thofe  of  the 
latter.  It  may  perhaps  be  lefs  worth  while  to  deviate  from  the 
beaten  track,  to  vifit  this  lake,  than  any  other  in  the  principality. 
Thefe  charaderiftics  of  South  Wales  were  little  obferved  by  the 
older  antiquaries. 

Aberedwy  Caftle  and  its  neighbourhood,  while  clofely  connedted 
with   Cambrian    hiftory,    afford    pidurefque    objcds    the   molt 
attradlive,  to  fix  and  detain,  as  well  as  engage,  the  attention. 
The  village  is  denominated  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Edwy,  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Wye.  Such  fituations  are 
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favotirable  both  to  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  in  no  inftance  more 
fo,  than  in  the  preftnt.  The  caftle  is  fo  placed,  as  in  a  great 
mealure  to  command  both  ftreams.  '  It  belonged  to  Lhewelin  ap 
Gruffyth,  the  lafl  independent  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  his  laft 
refuge.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if  the  Prince's  affairs  were 
not  in  a  defperate  fituation,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  he 
might  ftill  have  been  at  leaft  troublefome  to  Edw^ard,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  his  tinwoithy  countrymen.  His  friends  had,  it  is 
true,  been  overthrown  by  the  king's  party,  though  even  there  the 
victory  was  purchafed  by  the  lofs  of  William  de  Valence,  a 
promifmg  youth,  and  coufin  to  Edward.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lhewelin  ap  Gruffyth  had  laid  waifte  the  country  of  Cardigan, 
and  fpoiled  the  lands  of  Rees  ap  Meredith,  who  fided  with  the 
Englifh  in  the  war.  After  this  exploit,  he  unfortunately  quitted 
his  army  with  a  few  friends,  arid  came  to  Buallt,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Mortimers.  In  his  caftle  of  Aberedwy  he  defigned 
to  have  remained  in  quiet  and  obfcurity  for  a  time,  plotting  with 
the  neighbouring  chieftains  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  As 
he  paffed  by  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  his  way  from  Buallt  to 
Aberedwy,  he  fell  in  with  Edmund  Mortimer's  party,  who,  as 
natives,  recognized  their  lawful  prince.  Such,  however,  was 
their  refpedl  for  his  perfon,  that,  though  attended  only  by  his 
efquire,  he  was  fuffered  to  gain  the  valley  of  Aberedwy  without 
interruption,  and  there  'held  his  intended  conference  with 
the  Welfli  lords.  The  enemy  had  obtained  intelligence  of  his 
pofition,  and  had  recovered  from  the  reverential  embarraffment 
into  which  his  firft  appearance  had  thrown  them.  They 
defcerided  from  the  hill,  but  found  the  bridge  over  the  Edwy, 
near  the  mouth,  fecurely  kept,  and  it's  paffage  manfully  defendedj 
by  Lhewelin's  adherents.  The  traitors  of  Buallt,  as  they  have 
ever  fmce  been  denominated,  then  led  the  iEngliih  to  a  ford, 
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acrofs  which  they  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Walwyn,  a  gentleman  of  Hay,  fome  remains  of  whofe  palace  are 
ftill  to  he  feen  there.  Walwyn  thus  gained  poiTeffion  of  the 
prince's  retreat,  and  attacked  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  in  the 
rear,  but  not  till  after  Lhewelin  had  made  his  efcape.  The  fiiow 
was  on  the  ground ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is, 
that  he  adopted  the  flratagem  of  reverfmg  his  horfe's  ihoes,  to 
deceive  his  purfuers ;  but  the  fmith,  to  whom  he  had  recourfe, 
betrayed  the  circumftance  to  the  enemy,  fo  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  reached  a  narrow  dingle,  and  there  concealed  himfelf 
As  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  hiilorians  do  not  record 
the  ftratagem,  though  they  agree  fubftantially  in  the  relation  of 
the  general  fads.  He  was  not  very  far  firom  his  main  arqay,  ta 
which  he  was  lying  in  wait  to  efcg,pe,  when  he  heard  the  noife 
of  horfemen,  furrounding  the  grove  that  gave  him  flielter.  He  was 
unamie,d  and  difguifed ;  but  Adam  Frandon,  I  believe,  a  common 
foldier,  put  him  to  death  without  knowing  the  value  of  his  prey. 
The  few  friends,  who  had  followed  him  in  his  flight,  unacquainted 
with  the  melancholy  cataftrophe,  flood  their  ground,  and  fought 
boldly  for  fome  time,  but  were  at  length  overpowered  by 
numbers,,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field.  The  vi6lorious  Englifh 
began  plundering  the  dead  of  the  valuables  about  their  pprfons,. 
when  Frandon  recognized  his  vidim,  whofe  head  he  fent  to  the 
king  at  the  Abbey  of  Conway.  It  was  received  with  favage 
triumph,  and  indecently  exhibited  to  the  populace  on  the  tower 
of  London. 

The  ruiri,  as  it  at  prefent  ftands,  is  interefting,  both  In  Itfelf^. 
arid  on  account  of  its  concomitant  circumftances^  The  moflr 
perfect  part,  and  that  of  no  great  extent,  is  the  wall,  furmounting 
the  hill,  as  it  rifes  at  once,  and  almofl:  perpendicularly,  from  the 
Wye.  There  is;  little  remaining  of  the  frqnt  towards  the  village. 
I  The 
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The  fpace  which  it  occupied  feems  not  to  have  been  at  any  time 
very  confiderable.  The  wildnefs  of  the  fpot,  fo  ftriking  even  in 
thefe  days,  renders  it  likely  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  hunting-feat, 
■when  the  prince  wiftied  to  throw  off  the  parade  of  ftate,  and  as 
a  concealment  in  adverfity. 

After  having  paffed  the  bridge,  juft  by  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers,  a  path  on  the  right  leads  up  a  hill,  and  to  the  top  of  a 
rock  above  the  Edwy,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
conftituted  a  part  of  the  fortification.  Here  is  one  of  the  moft 
romantic  fcenes,  within  the  compafs  of  thefe  obfervations.  Both 
rivers  are  enclofed  between  high  towering  rocks,  clothed  half-way 
up  with  an  entangled  and  foreft-like  foliage,  while  the  fummits 
of  the  ridges  are  broken  into  points,  projedions,  crags,  rude 
pillars,  ereft  and  diminifliing,  or  inverted,  with  all  the  wild  and 
fantaftical  architecture  of  creation,  at  once  the  model  and  reproach 
of  human  art.  At  the  angle  of  the  cliff,  which  feparates  the 
valley  of  the  Wye  from  the  dingle  of  the  Edwy,  a  huge  columnar 
iriafs  of  rock  ftands  disjointed,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
united  with  the  main  body  by,  as  it  were,  a  moulding  or  archi- 
trave which  maintains  it  in  the  perpendicular  from  its  bafe.  Its 
elevation  above  all  that  furrounds  it,  with  the  azure  of  the  diftant 
iky  appearing  through  the  interftice,  while  it  imparts  a  charafter 
of  Alpine  majefty,  aflbciates  ideas  and  recolleiftions,  though  foreign, 
not  uncongenial  with  the  fcene.  I  have  more  particularly  defcribed 
this,  as  the  moft  lofty  and  remarkable,  but  fimilar  perforations 
meet  the  eye  in  every  diredlion,  and  indicate  the  moft  durable 
conformations  in  nature  to  be  incapable  of  refifting  the  power  of 
time,  and  the  rage  of  tempefts.  The  channel  of  the  Wye  is  at 
right  angles  with  that  of  the  Edwy,  fo  that  a  long  reach  of 
fcenery  on  the  former  is  comprehended  both  ways,  as  well  as  the 
grand,  but  narrow  defile  of  the  river,  over  whofe  rocky  current 
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the  fpedator  is  impendiilg.  Almoft  clofe  by  the  foundations, 
whence  1  fuppole  the  general  view  to  be  taken,  are  the  church  and 
church-yard.  The  view  from  the  latter,  including  part  of  the 
village,  with  the  mill,  is  exquifitely  beautiful. 

It  ihuts  out  all  of  the  Wye,  except  the  line  of  mountain  ridge 
that  defignates  its  courfe :  but  the  lofs  is  amply  compenfated  by 
our  being  introduced  to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  delicious 
features  of  the  Edwy.  This  church-yard  has  a  great  deal  of 
ctarader  in  itfelf,  as  well  as  what  it  derives  from  the  furrounding 
objedis.  There  are  two  uncommonly  large  yew-trees,  evidently 
of  very  great  age,  but  in  unimpaired  luxuriance  and  prefervation, 
under  the  Ihade  of  which,  an  intelligent  clergyman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood informed  me,  that  he  had  frequently  feen  fixty  couple 
dancing,  at  Aberedwy  feaft,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June.  The 
boughs  of  the  two  trees  intertwine,  and  afford  arriple  fpace  for  the 
evolutions  of  fo  numerous  a  company  within  their  ample  covering* 
The  fcene  on  this  occafion  muft  be  highly  curious  to  an  Englifli 
Ipedtator.  To  convert  the  refting  place  of  the  dead  into  a  theatre 
for  the  feftivities  of  the  living,  is  con-fiderably  at  variance  with 
the  common  feeling ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  praftice 
is  repugnant  to  any  thing  better  than  prejudice  or  fuperftition. 
That  the  popular  eye  fliould  neither  be  difinclined  nor  afraid  to 
encounter  objefts  in  the  moment  of  recreation,  which  may  call 
to  mind  departed  friends,  or  the  idea  of  mortality  in  general,  need 
not  in  candour  be  conftrued  into  levity  or  prophanation.  Yet  all 
contradictions  to  his  own  habits  and  cuftoms,  ftrike  the  mind  of 
a  ftranger,  while  a  numerous  and  happy  aflembly  on  a  ^ot  whofe 
natural  defolation  feems  augmented  by-  the  nlouldering  veftiges  of 
the  times  that  are  gone  by,  connects  the  fimple  pleafures  of  ruftic 
fociety  with  the  reclufe  and  romantic  features  of  the  fcene. 

The  village  is   mean,   but  its  fituation  eompienfates  for  the 
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abfence  of  all  other  charms.  You  enter  it  from  the  church-yard, 
and  wind  down  the  fteep  declivity  of  its  little  flrect,  to  the 
water's  edge  oppofite  the  mill,  which,  with  its  accompaniments, 
foTms  one  of  thofe  fubjecfls  moft  delightful  to^the  eye,  and  moft 
favourable  to  the  pencil  of  an  artiflr.  There  are  few  of  the  great 
mafters  in  landfcape  painting,  who  have  not  indulged  in  fome 
fuch  delineation;  nor  will  the  moft  admired  fpecimens  on  canvas, 
whether  reprefenting  portraits  of  individual  nature,  or  compofi- 
tions  from  various  draughts  of  feledled  beauty,  excel  in  pleafurab|c 
jefFedl  upon  the  mind  the  circumftances  of  this  accomplilhed  fpot. 

The  place  derives  an  additional  intereft  and  importance,  from 
having  attrad;ed  and  fixed  the  early  ftudies  of  a  painter,  confi- 
derably  approved  in  his  department,  and  a  native  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Thomas  Jones  was  a  younger  fon  of  a  gentleman, 
pofleffing  a  landed  eftate  of  fome  few  hundreds  a  year  in 
K,adnorfhire,  near  Aberedwy.  This  eftate  was  to  defcend  in  the 
cornmon  courfc  to  the  eldeft  foii :  but  as  there  was  an  uncle  who 
had  fignified  his  intention  of  providing  for  the  youngeftr,  by  the 
bequeft  of  his  perfonal  property,  he  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and,  in  purfuance  of  that  deftination,  kept  regular  terms  for  two 
years  in  Jefuj  College,  Oxford.  At  the  expiration  of  this  ti-me> 
in  the  year  1762,  this  uncle  died,  without  having  carried  his 
intentions  into  efFed;,  by  making  a  will.  The  law  therefore 
made  a  different  diftribution.  On  this  change  of  his  circum- 
iftances  and  views,  young  Jones  quitted  college  without  graduating^ 
and  immediately  came  to  London,  where,  having  previoufly,  for 
his  amufement,  tried  his  pencil  with  fome  fuccefs  on  the  romantic 
fcenery  of  his  native  place,  he  engaged' himfelf  as  a  regular  pupii 
of  Wilfon.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  his  memory,  that  he 
foon  became  a  diftinguifhed  favourite  of  his  ingenious  and 
excellent  matter.    Neither  is  it  a  flight  evidence  of  powers,  in 
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fome  meafure  congenial,  that  he  began  his  profeffional  career,  on 
terms  of  ftriifi  intimacy  with  the  great  and  lamented  Mortimer. 
He  likewife  numbered  Durno,  Wheatley,  and  many  other  artifts 
of  high  repute  at  that  time,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  friends  and 
companions.  He  went  on  improving,  and  before  he  went  to 
Italy,  painted  feveral  pi(flures,  which  were  very  well  received  by 
the  public.  A  friend  of  mine, -who  was  well  acquainted  with 
hirri  and  his  works,  and  is  himfelf  an  artift  of  long  experience, 
found  judgment,  and  pure  tafte,  is  of  opinion,'  that  fome  of  his 
performances  before  he  went  to  Italy  were  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
to  the  produdlions  of  his  pencil  after  his  return.  If  this  be  fo,  it' 
confirms  a  previous  inference  from  a  remark  of  his  inftrudlor, 
Wilfon.  Had  the  variety  or  fublimity  of  his  comprehenfions 
been  greatly  enlarged  by  travel,  beyond  what  his  native  fcenery 
fiiggefted,  that  enlargement  might  be  expefted  to  have  fliown 
itfelf  in  more  novel  inventions,  or  more  perfed  imitations. 

In  I ']']%  his  father  died ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  in 
confequence  of  the  difappointment  from  his  uncle,  his  father 
favoured  him  in  the  diftribution  of  his  property,  as  much  as  the 
law,  and  cuftom  identifying  itfelf  with  the  law,  would  allow. 
To  this  inftance  of  kindnefs,  and  his  own  fuccefs  in  his  profeffion, 
it  was  probably  owing,  that  he  was  enabled  to  contemplate,  and 
carry  into  execution,  the  darling  project  of  an  artift,  a  vifit  to 
Italy.  He  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  year  1776,  where  he  lived  in 
the  fociety  of  Mr.  Banks,  and  other  artifts  of  the  firft  reputation. 
He  alfo  vifited  Naples,  and  in  both  thofe  cities  exercifed  his 
talents'  wkh  confiderable  eclat.  At  Naples  particiilarly,  he  is 
faid  to  have  left  behind  him  feveral  very  honourable  fpecimens  of 
Englifli  art.  His  ftay  at  Naples  was  prolonged  much  beyond  his 
original  intention,  in  confequence  of  his  meeting  with  a  German 
iady  there,    whom  he   afterwards  •  married.  '   On   his   return  to 
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England,  he  refumed  the  exerclfe  df  his  pencil,  and  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  two  pidures  of  the  Campi  PhlegrasI,  which 
met  with  very  considerable  approbation  from   the   connoifleu'rs. 
He  continued  pradliiing  in  London  for  feveral  years,  where  he 
was  patronized  and  encouraged,  and  many  very  creditable  perform- 
ances  of  his  are  difperfed  among  the  numerous  colledtions  of 
the   metropolis.       On  the  death   of  his  brother,  he  came  into 
poffeffion  of  the   family  eflate,  to  which  he  retired,   and  refided 
on  it  till  the  time  of  his  deceafe,    in  May  1803.     He  had  two 
daughters,  who  continue  to  refide  in  Radnorfliire.     I  apprehend 
that  his  wife  died  before  him.     He  never  had   any  connediion 
with  the  Royal  Academy,  having  fided  with  the  oppofite  party 
at  the  time  of  its  inftitution.     1  cannot  help   thinking  that  the 
principality  has  fome  reafon  to  be  proud  of  him,  though  perhaps 
very  few  of  its  inhabitants  are  at  all  confcious  of  the  honour.     It 
is  true,   that  he  never  attained,   nor  was  likely   to  attain,     the 
higheft  rank  in  his  art ;  but  his  talent  was  very  conliderable,  and 
the  iphere  of  his  obfervation  enlarged  by  an  extenfive  acquaintance 
■with   foclety,    at  home    and  abroad.     His   literary    attainments 
were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  artifts  in  general.     I  do  not  mean  that 
a  relidence  of  two  years  in  an  univerfity,  highly  as  I  refpedt  thofe 
learned  and  valuable   eftabliflimen'ts,   neceflarily  dubs  a  man   a 
fcholar :  but  Mr.  Jones  had  not  negleded  to  build  upon  that 
elementary  foundation,    which    is  nothing   in    itfelf,    but    has 
fupported  the   moft  ftupendous  ftruftures  of  intelle6lual  attain- 
ment.    His  mafter,  Wilfon,  was  indeed  a  native  of  Wales,  which 
may  boaft  of  having  produced  in  him,   a  landfcape  painter,  whofe 
eafel  bore  teftimony  to  the  great  truths  of  nature,  whether  fimple, 
elegant,  or  fublime.     He  was  what  Barry  calls  a  Leviathan  of 
the  art.     But  Jones  feems  more  peculiarly  the  property  of  the 
principality,  as   having   fought  fame  and   fortune   in  the  moft 
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dlftingulfhed  capitals  of  Europe,  and  having  returned  to  end  his 
days  as  a  country  gentlenoan  on  his  paternal  eftate.  He  did  not  paint 
profeffionally  after  his  acceffion  to  his  brother's  fortune.  I  have  heard 
fome  vague  ftory  of  uis  undertaking  for  Mr,  Johnes,  after  that  time, 
what  his  altered  purfiiits  did  not  allow  him  to  carry  into  execution; 
but  I  am  not  mafter  of  the  circumftances.  I  could  have  wiflied 
rfiefe  anecdotes  of  a  Welih  painter  to  have  been  more  full  and 
complete :  but  I  have  fome  iatisfadlion  in  knowing,  that  a 
conliderable  body  of  information  concerning  thofe  artifts,  ■wha 
have  died  fince  the  memorable  inftitution  of  the  Academy,  may 
be  looked  for  from  the  well  qualified  pen  of  Mr.  Edvyards,  aCociate, 
and  teacher  of  perfpeftive. 

With  regard  to  the  mill,  that  has  given  occafion  to  this 
biographical  fketch,  and  its  correfpondent  fcenery,  I  forbear  to 
enter  more  at  large,  as  the  plate,  with  which  Mr.  Laporte  has 
furniflied  me,  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  language  in  prefeating 
it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

After  paffing  the  mill,  in  order  to  proceed  up  the  valley  of  the 
Edwy  to  Cregrina,  the  fcenery  changes  from  predominant  wildnefs^, 
to  fuch  a  mixture,  or  rather  oppofition,  of  charafters,  as  conftitates 
a  memorable  peculiarity  in  the  moft  celebrated  landfcapes  among 
the  mountains  of  the  continent.  The  circumftance  to  which  I 
allude  is,  that  the  fide  of  the  hill  expofed'  to  the  fun  is  clothed 
with  a  profufion  of  verdure  and  foliage,  infpiring  the  liioft  cheerful 
ideas  of  plenty,  and  creating  a  paradife  of  luxuriance  under  the 
eye.  A  very  fruitful  hop-garden,  in  the  narrow  flat 'between  the 
river  and  the  hill,  introduces  an  unexpefted  variety  of  ricbnefs 
into  this  favoured  fpot.  Look  to  the  hill  on  the  other,  and 
literally  the  wrong  fide  of  the  riyer,  and  its  barrenriels  is  as 
exemplary,  as  the  fertility  of  its  oppofite.  From  the  baie  to-  the 
fummit  is  nothing  but  a  rude  confufion  of  loofe .  ftonea  and 
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disjointed  fragments,  fome  fallen,  and  fome  ready  to  fall,  with 
Icarcely-  a  blade  of  grafs  to  fatisfy  the  fheep,  that  forage  over  an 
extenfive  trad:  for  a  painful  and  penurious  fubfiftence.  It  is  very 
common,^  in  diftridts  like  thefe,  to  obferve  ftiripes  and  patches  of 
cultivation  fcattered  over  the  prevailing  nakednefs  of  the  country; 
but  I  have  met  with  no  mountain  valley  in  thefe  parts  of  Wales, 
where  liich  oppofite  and  difcordant  furfaces  of  ground  are  drawn 
out  fo  decidedly  in  array  againft  each  other,  where  the  difference 
between  funftiine  and  the  want  of  it  is  fo  ftrikingly  exemplified  in 
a  fingle  coup  d'ceuil. 

After  having  paifed  a  confiderable  way  up  this  very  interefting 
valley,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  the  traveller,  inftead  of  purfuing  its 
circuitoui'  courfe,    mounts   the  hill  before   him,    that  leads  to 
Cregrina.     Before  he  arrives  at  the  village,  he  has  occafion  to 
crofs  a  pretty  little  dingle,  with  a  brook  of  neither  note  nor  name, 
pulhing  its  fliort  and  feeble  journey  to  the  Edwy.     And  here  I 
fliall  impofe  on  myfelf  a  facrifice  of  fome  felf-denial  to  an  author, 
in  fuppreffing  a  very  ludicrous  rencontre  with  a  perfbn  of  eccentric 
chara<5ler.     It  is  too  much  the  cuftom  with  travellers,  when  an 
inftance  of  individual  peculiarity  occurs,  fuch  as  they  might  find 
at  home,  if  equally  obfervant,  among  the  various  tempers  and 
deportment  of  men,  to  fet  that  down  as  a  fpccimen  of  manners 
in  the  country  they  are  defcribing.     But  all   countries,  and  ftill 
inore  all  cities,  have  their  odd  fellows ;  and  it  muft  be  a  bufmefs 
of  fome  deliberation   for  a  ftranger  to   determine,   whether  the 
fmgularity  that  ilrikes  him  in  a  Welfh  charafter  for  example, 
conftitutes   an  integi-al   part  of  Welfli.  character  in  general,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  an  excrefcence  of  pcribnal  eccentricity,  as 
laughably    furprifmg    and   uncommon   in  Wales,    as   the    fame 
fmgularity  would  be  thought  in  London.    The  opinion  of  French 
vanity  or  Spanilh  pride  has  not  taken  root  -in  men's  minds  from 
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the  extravagance  of  individual  inftances,  but  from  repeated 
Qbfervations  t)f  refpedive  ubiquity,  even  where  its  excefTes  are 
moderated  by  good  fenfe,  education,  or  commerce  with  the  world. 
A  good  ftory  is  in  itfelf  fo  good  a  thing,  that  it  may  perhaps 
warrant  an  occafional  digreffion ;  but  a  book  of  travels  fliould 
prefent  a  defcription  of  country  and  manners,  not  a  colleftion  of 
bon  mots  and  anecdotes :  if  therefore  a  writer  is  betrayed,  by  a 
defire  of  lively  or  furprifing  narrative,  into  the  production  of  any 
occurrence  as  charafteriftic,'  which  has  not  been  confirmed  to 
himfelf,  on  every  occafion  admitting  its  repetition,  or  not 
acknowledged  by  the  candid  and  intelligent  among  the  people 
themfelves,  he  will  miflead  the  public,  if  he  has  reputation,  and 
if  he  has  his  reputation  ftill  to  feek^  he  will  not  acquire  any  that 
is  folid  from  fuch  levities. 

The  village  of  Cregrina  has  nothing  in  it  to  detain  the  traveller 
from  his  journey.  It  ftands  high  in  a  country,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  the  moffc  defirable.  A  miferable  road  leads  to  Colwyn 
Caftle,  overlooking  the  Edwy  from  an  eminence.  It  does  not 
feem  to  be  agreed  between  the  Englifli  and  Wellh  hiftorians, 
whether  a  great  battle,  in  the  year  1 19B,  when  three  thoufand 
feven  hundred  of  the  Welfli  were  flain,  was  fought  here  or  before 
Pains  Caftle.  The  caufe  of  it  was,  that  Gwenwynwyn  colledled 
an  army,  with  the  intention  of  extending  the  limits  of  Wales  to 
the  ancient  meres,  which  had  been  infringed;  He  began  his 
operations  by  laying  fiege  either  to  Colwyn  or  Pains  Caftle,  both 
of  which  belonged  to  William  de  Brufe,  who  had  murdered 
Gwenwynwyn's  coufin  Trahaern  Vechan.  His  engineering  fkill 
proved  inadequate  to  the  fpeedy  capture ;  fo  that  time  was 
allowed  for  obtaining  fuccours  from  England*  The  Lord  Chief 
Juftice,  with  all  the  Lords  Marchers,  came  in  force  to  raife  the 
fiege.  A  treaty  was  in  the  firft  inftance  propofed  to  Gwenwynwyn. 

This 
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This  lie  rejtifted,  with  an  aflurance  that  he  would  now  revenge 
all  his  couiltry's  wrongs.  The  Englilh  therefore  had  the  policy 
to  fet  at  liberty  a  native  prince,  who  was  his  rival  and  enemyi 
Their  united  armies  advanced  againft  the  bfefiegers,  who  did  not 
hefitate  to  abide  the  event  of  battle  :  but  the  EngKfh  gained  the 
vidlofy,  and  Gwenwynwyn  fuftained  the  fevere  lois  above 
mentioned,  in  'which  was  included  many  of  his  officers,  befides 
prifonefs.  After  this  vidlory,  the  Chief  Juftice  and  Marchers 
returned  home  with  a  large  acceffion  of  military  honour. 

On  coming  into  the  high  road  from  Buallt  to  Preftain,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  high  hill,  at  the  angle  between  the  two  roads  to 
Preftain  and  Kington,  is  Llyn  Lknillyn,  a  large  pool,  of  circular 
Ihape,  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  depth-  of  it  is  very 
great,  and  it  occupies  the  loftieft  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  clofe  by  the  road  fide.  So  large  a  body  of  water,  colleded  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  is  a  circumftahce  of  rare  occurrence,  and  as  liich 
to  be  noticed  here :  but  there  are  phenomena  in  Cardiganfhire  of 
the  fame  kind,  though  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  curibfity. 
From  this  pool  the  country  has  bold  imequalities,  with  features 
not  beautiful  enough  to  delight,  nor  a  character  fo  dreary  as  to 
difguft.  The  Lug,  ^  though  a  river  of  no  peculiar  '  charafter,  is 
ornamental.  At  Harpton,  between  Old  and  New  Radnor,  there 
is  a  large  oak,  that  girts  twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  feet.  With 
refped:  to  Radnor,  both  Old  arid  New,  they  have  been  fo  long 
degraded  into  miferable  and  alrAoft  depopulated  villages,  that  the 
vHTible  traces  as  well  as  traditional  accounts  of  their  former  ftate 
are  nearly  loft  to  the  inquirer.  Old  Radnor  Camden  fuppofcs  to 
Jiave  been  the  Roman  ftation  in  the  time  of  Theodofius  the 
younger,  mentioned  by  Antoninus ;  but  Horfley,  in  his  Britannia 
Romana,  altogether  denies  it  to  have  been  of  Roman  antiquity. 
The  mention  of  them  in  hiftory  is  very  rare.     Caradoc  informs 
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us,  that  about  the  year  990,  Meredith  ap  Owen  deftroyed  the 
town  of  Radnor,  in  a  ferocious  conteft  with  his  nephew,  who  had 
been  ravaging  South  Wales  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifli  and 
the  Danes.  This  was  probably  New  Radnor,  though  it  is  not 
fpecified  by  the  hiftorian.  There  are  at  prefent  very  few  houfes, 
and  no  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  thofe  few.  The  caflle, 
of  which  very  little  remains,  was  built  on  an  eminence, 
commanding  the  town,  and  defending  the  pais,  by  which  it  was 
approached,  between  two  pointed  hills.  Warlike  implements 
are  found  in  great  numbers  by  the  natives,  who  buly  themfelves 
in  digging  about  the  caftle  hill,  in  the  hope  of  finding  treafure. 
The  clearing  out  of  fome  fubterraneous  apartments  had  been 
begun,  but  was  abandoned.  Little  more  is  recorded  of  it,  till 
the  time  of  its  demolition.  The  foreft  of  Radnor  begins  hercj  but 
affords  no  topics  of  remark.  There  is  within  a  mile  of  New 
Radnor  a  water-fall,  much  vifited  by  travellers.  A  path  along 
the  fide  of  a  fteep  mountain,  with  a  brook  rolling  below,  leads 
to  the  entrance  of  the  chafm.  A  hut  or  two  is  the  only  fign  of 
fociety,  and  there  is  none  of  vegetation.  In  wet  weather,  the 
cataraft  cannot  be  approached;  but  at  other  times,  it  is  prafticable 
to  walk  up  the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  between  lofty  and 
tremendous  cliffs,  compofed  of  rock,  the  colour  of  which  is 
almoft  black.  The  whole  fcene  is  overfpread  with  loofe  fragments, 
which  are  broken  off  by  fl:orms,  and  roll  down  in  every  dire<9ion. 
Roots  and  fibres  ftart  occafionally  from  the  crevices ;  but  they 
put  forth  no  Ihoots  to  enliven  the  dark  and  dreary  grandeur,  or 
add  the  piAurefque  to  the  aftonilhing.  The  light  from  above  is 
nearly  ihut  out  by  the  projefting  crags,  which  feem  ready  to  fall 
on  the  intruder  below.  The  mafles  are  very  large,  their  forms 
uncouthly  grand,  and  their  elevations  giddy.  From  the  extremity 
of  this  chafm,  but  not  from  the  higheft  part,  a  catara<3;  rulhes  over 
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thp  projedliiig  edges  of  thd  rock,  down  a  precipice  of  feventyfeet  in; 
perpendicular  height.     Smaller  caib&des  trickle  down  fcantily  on 
each  fide,  arid  join  the  larger  body  below.     An  infulatied  mafs  of 
rock  ftands  erecl  abovp  the  great  waterfall,  about  twenty,  feefc 
hig^h.     The  attrition  of  the  water,  forcing  its  paflage  on  each 
fide,  has  fo  far  worn  its  bafe,  as  to  render  it  much  flighter  than 
the  top.    The  grandeur  is  much  heighteried  by  this  circumftance, 
and ,  pprhaps  ,  by.  the  feniation  of  danger  that  accompanies  it. 
Notwithftanding  thcfe  fi:rongly- marked  a»d  uncommon  features, 
there  are  few  fcenses  fo  much  talked  of,  that  fo  little .  realize 
expe^latioi^.     This  [is  not  the  fault  of  the  fpqt  itfelf,  but  the: 
cpuntiy  in  which  it  is  placed.     Were  the  approach  to  it  through 
a  ly;xurian|:  dell,,  or  a. woody  and  romantic  dingle,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  furprize  it  would  create,  the  mingled  emotions  of  awe 
ajxd  pleafure,  to-  which  it  would  give  birth..    We  fliould  examine 
it  with  a  fort  of  fearful  intcreft,  and  look  with  increaied  delight 
at  our  return,  on  the  pleafurable  contraft  of  nature  in  her  fmiling 
mpod.-    But  as  it  is,  the  accefs  is  fb  dull  and  barren,  that  our 
thoughts  are  previoully  led  into  no  train  c»f  .high  expediation,  our 
fancies  worked  up  into  no  fervour  of  enthufiafm.     We  are  weary 
before   we  arrive,    and   though   we.  are    repaid   by   fomething 
ftupendpus,  there  is  neither  gradation  nor  variety ;  nothing  lefs 
grand  in  retrofpeft,  nothing  more  fublime  in  profpeft,  with  which  ' 
to  compare  it.     Another  drawback  is,  that  the  fupply  of  water 
is  apt  either  to  be  too  fcanty  for  efFedt,  or  too  full  for  a  near  and 
curious  examination.      The  fpring  rifes   on   the   fummit   of  a 
mountain,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  cafcadc,  and  finds  its 
way  to  the  Lug  near  New  Radnor.     At  fome  feafons  therefore  it 
IS)  nearly  dry. 

It  is  generally  the  cuftom  to  return ;  though  there  is  a  path 
over  the  hills  towards  Pcnybont.     On  returning  to  the  great  road 
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towards  Rhayader^  the  firft  objed;  that  greets  the  eye  is  the  little 
village  of  Llanvihaffigel  Nant  Melon,  rural  and  well- wooded,  with 
a  confiderable  portion  of  neathefs  and  comfort  in  its  houfes  and 
gardens.  Thus  far  the  road  between  New  Radnor  and  Biiallt  is 
retraced.  It  continues  nearly  in  a  ftraight  line,  while  the  road 
towards  Rhayader  is  on  the  right.  It  is  very  dull  till  within  a 
Ihort  diftande  of  Llandegles,  when  a  profpeft  prefents  itfelf,  of 
rich  enclofures,  hemmed  in  on  all  fides  by  a  fence  of  dark, 
high  and  rocky  hills.  The  road  itfelf  is  pleafingly  circumftanced, 
as  it  paffes  under  the  Ihadow  of  a  rough  and  magnificent 
promontory.  The  village  of  Llandegles  confifts  of  very  few 
houfes,  but  thofe  few  arc  rather  intefeftirigly  placed ;  while  the 
obliging  manners  of  the  people,  in  ftirnilhing  local  information, 
with  a  degree  of  intelligence  rather  fupefiof  to  what  thight  have 
been  expeAcd  frona  thtir  condition,  almofi:  make  a  ftranger 
regret,  tHat  the  accommodations  of  the  little  inn  are  infufficient 
to  admit  of  his  lengthening  his  vifit.  I  have^  more  than  once 
remarked  the  decency  of  manners,  approaching  almoft  to  politenefs, 
that  diftinguiflies  the  lower  claffes  of  inhabitants  in  the  principality. 
I  do  riot  know  that  Radriorfliire  yields  to  any  county  in  this 
particular ;  and  the  attentions  an  Englifliman  experiences  are  not 
lefs  acceptable,  for  being  proffered  in  the  Englifh  language.  The 
addrefs  of  the  hofls  and  their  families,  both  at  New  Radnor  and 
Llandegles,  but  ^particularly  the  latter,  was  highly  to  their  credit, 
tiiough  they  were  in  both  cafes  very  fmall  farmers,  with  very 
little  befides  civility  to  offer  the  guefls.  H'ere  efpecially,  and  in 
a  very  confiderable  degree  elfewhere,  I  obferved  the  grace  with 
which  the  vvomen  perform  the'  office  of  attendance  at  table, 
always  prefcnting  any  article  demanded  with  that  -  fort  of 
felf-colle(fted  oieifance,  fo  much  noticed  by  travellers  through 
France  in  damfels  of  the  fame  defcriptioni     In  both  cafes,  this 
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fuperiority  of  deportment  is  probably  acquired  by  the  univerfal 
and  frequent  pradlice  of  dancing.  While  I  am  on  the  fubjedl  of 
provincial  peculiarities,  I  will  juft  mention  an  inftance  in  proof 
of  that  quaintly  figurative  phrafeology,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded  as  charadteriftic  of  the  people.  My  landlord,  in  fliewing 
me  the  fite  of  Radnor  Caftle,  expatiated  largely  on  its  ancient 
confequence,  and  informed  me,  with  refped:  to  the  warlike 
implements  occafionally  dug  out,  that  they  coniifted  of  battle-axes, 
cannon-balls,  and  conjectures  of  a  great  many  other  things.  This 
concife  application  of  the  word  conjcfture,  in  place  of  a  fentence, 
appeared  to  me  both  original  and  appropriate ;  things  of  which 
the  ufes,  as  unknown  to  modern  times,  were  merely  conje<^uraI. 

A  little  way  further,  juft  by  Faldan,  you  crofs  the  fmall  river 
Comran,  which  rifes  a  few  miles  off  to  the  north-eaft,  near 
Llanvlhangel  Rhyd  Ithon,  and  falls  into  the  Ithon  a  little  below 
Pehybont,  ftanding  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  fituation 
is  altogether  agreeable,  and  the  environs  of  the  river  fufSciently 
pleafing.  There  are  very  few  houfes.  It  is  fingular,  that  the 
Radnorfliire  Bank  was  for  fome  years  in  this  obfcure  hamlet.  It 
was  eftablilhed  by  a  Mr.  John  Price,  a  man  of  eccentric  life  and 
charaiSer,  who  amafled  a  very,  ample  fortune  in  this  fequeftered 
Ipot,  firft  as  a  fliopkeeper,  and  afterwards  as  the  head  of  the 
banking  firm.  His  origin  is  generally  underftood  to  have  been 
obfcure ;  but  the  fairs  held  iri  the  neighbourhood  rendered  his 
trade  as  lucrative  as  ufeful,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greater 
concern,  which  always  maintained  an  extenfive  credit.  Mr.  Price 
built  a  neat  modern  houfe  for  himfelf,  and  an  inn  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  very  fuperior  in  extent  and 
convenience  to  any  in  the  county.  The  traveller  is  agreeably 
furprilcd  to  find  himfelf  well  received,  where  he  could  fcarcely 
have  expefted  to  meet  with  any  reception  at  all.     There  is, 
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however,  no  poftchaife  kept  here,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  any 
where  in  the  county,  excepting  one  at  Rhayader.  About  four 
miles  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  fouth-weft,  are  Llandrindod 
Wells.  Thefe  waters  have  been  known  generally  to  poflefs 
medical  virtues  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  but  they  were 
ufed  indifcriminately,  till  about  the  year  1750.  There  are, 
however,  three  different  fprings,  all  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  totally  different  in  qualities,  and  applicable  to  different 
cafes.  Mr.  Grofvenor  of  Shrewsbury  repaired  feveral  houfes  here 
at  a  great  expence,  after  having  fecured  a  leafe,  and  fince  that 
extenfion  of  the  old  and  miferable  accommodations,  the  refort  of 
company  has  been  vdry  coiifiderable,  while  a  more  fcientific 
inveftigation  of  their  properties  has  rendered  the  efficacy  of  the 
w^aters  more  certain,  and  their  ufc  more  fafe. 

On  the  dirc£t  road  towards  iRhayader,  juft  beyond  Penybont/ 
is  Cevenllees,  where  there  is  the  fite,  but  without  any  remains, 
of  an  ancient  and  obfcure  fortrefs.  It  appears  to  have  been 
ftrongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Ithon, 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  ftands.  Before  the  invention  of 
artillery,  it  muft  have  been  impregnable,  except  on  the  north  fide, 
and  even  there  it  might  eafily  have  been  defended  by  a  few  men 
agaihfi:  an  army.  Its  demolition  has  been  fo  complete,  that  nothing 
beyond  its  mere  fite  is  to  be  diftinguilhed.  Camden  mentions  it 
as  in  ruins  when  he  wrote.  On  the  north  fide  it  lies  open  to  a 
large  and  dreary  common,.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
this  caftle  would  have  occupied  a  frequent  page  in  hiftory,  from 
the  ftrength  and  importance  of  its  fituation-:  but  its  memory 
has  been  laid  in  the  duft  with  its  honours,  fo  that  it  equally 
eludes  the  laborious  refearch  of  the  antiquary,  and  the  carelels  eye 
of  the  traveller.  Clofe  by  Cevenllees  is  a  place  called  Lan 
Padern  Vawr,  but  we  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  dedication 
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ijitp  the  belief,  ;that  this  is  t]ie -.ancient  biflioprlc.  Such  was  the 
celebrity  of  the  faint>  that  feyeral  churches  were  denominated 
after  him.  . 

The  country  hereabouts  is  defert  and  dreary,  but  k  improves 
as  you  reach  the  parifli  of  Nantmel,  the  church  of  which  is  feert 
as  a  diftinguiihed  objedl  from  feveral  points  of  view.  The 
claims  of  Radnorfliire  to  the  praife  of  fertility  are  in'  few  places 
more  adyantageoufly  preferred,  than  in  this  ^  neighbourhood. 
The  hills  are  bold,  but  cultivated ;  and  the  vale  enclofed  with 
well-planted  hedge-rows.  Between  Laii  Padern  Vawr  and 
Nantmel,  the  road  croiTes  the  Clowedock,  another  tributary, 
ftream  to  the  Ithon,  which  rifes  above  the  Abby  Cwm  Hir,  a 
religious  houfe  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  dell,  about  :feven  miles 
to  the  north-eaft.  There  is  a  ftupendous  hill  to  the  north  of 
the  ruins,  with  a  gradual  a/ceat  on  one  fide  called  the  I^rk, 
which  was  formerly  flocked  with  deer.  Its  fragments  and 
ruins,  which,  may  ftill  be  traced,  prove  it  to  have  beeU  a  very 
confiderable  ftnJfture.  The;re  is  neither  door,  window,  nor  any 
other  diftindl  part  rerriaining,  by  which  %o  decide  upon  its 
architedlure.  Tl^e  accounts  of  its  foundation  and  defcent  are 
very  imperfed,  and  what  there  are,  not  fufficiently  curious  to 
invite  a  repetition.  Hendre  Vach  is  the  only  objeft  worth 
attention  till  you  come  about  Rhayader,,  the  defcent  to.  which 
is  truly  grand. 

But  before  L, mention  any  particulars  of  Rhayader,  I  fliall 
briefly  trace  thq  coude  of  the  Wye  between  Buallt  and  that 
placi,  which,  with  its  defcent  from  Plynillimon  above,  will 
comprife  its  whqle  paflage  through  Radnorfhire.  This  is  the 
dired  road  from  Brecknock  to  Cardiganshire,  which  I  pu* fued 
in  the  fummer :  the  circuitous,  and  as  to  fcenery  lefs  inteiefting 
route  thrpugh  the  heart  of  the  county,  was  afterward^  choien 
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fbt' variety,  and  frottl  curlofity :  but  thofe  who  are'eohflned  to 
one  vifit,  will  find  "hothi rig  in  the  Interior,  to  make'  amends  for 
the  lofs  of  this  romantic  ftage  by  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 

Frorh  the  handfSltne  bridge  of  fix  arches,  '  at  Buallt,  before 
delcribed,  Llarielweth  HOule  fdrrhs  a  well-drefTed  obje<3:,  in  a 
diftri(S>  whdfe  gerierarcharadierifliic  is  wildnefs.  After  travelling 
about  a  mile  near  the  bank's  of  the  river,  which  in  the  plain  is 
broad  and  unencumbered,  it  becomes  rocky,  confined,  rapid, 
and  iiiajeftlc.  Here  Its  current  is' concealed  by  deep  and  ihady 
woods,  there  Its  foaming  waters  are  overhung  by  threatening 
crags,  and  break  with  their  hbarfe  roar  the  general  filence  of  the 
lonely  fcene.  From  this  place  the  road  bends  a  little  to  the 
right,  quitting  the  Wye  for  a  dreary  common  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  extent,  the  tedioufnefs  of  which  is  terminated  at  Ithon 
bridge,  and  the  relt  of  the  journey  to  Rhayader  becomes 
pi<3:urefque,  various,  and  Interefting  in  the  extreme.  That  river, 
placid,  almoft  to  tamenefs  about  Penybont,  aflumes  an  air  of 
grandeur  as  it  approaches  its  junction  with  a  more  Important 
ftream.  Its  bed  is  ftlll  narrow,  but  enclofe(f  between  high,  and 
perpendicularly  rlfing  cliffs.  About  the  bridge  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  as  a  wall,  but  luxuriantly  furmounted  with  branching 
trees,  in  all  the  variety  of  fylvan  accompaniment.  Sometimes 
the  difparted  ftratlficatlon  leaves  an  opening  to  the  fibres  of 
roots,  with  which  the  rOck  is  Impregnated,  to  put  forth  a  dwarfilh 
growth,  that  agreeably  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  eredl  and 
naked  precipice.  There  is,  though  it  may  not  be  very  eafy  to 
defcrlbe  it,  a  peculiarity  about  the  fcenery  of  this  little  river, 
that  ftrongly  diftingullhes  its  charader  from  that  of  any  other 
among  the  rnany  and  beautiful  rivers  of  South  Wales.  The 
Ithon  is  fcarccly  out  of.  the  traveller's  fight,  before,  h,e  renews 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Wye,  to  leave  it  no  more,  but  , 
I  follow 
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follow  all  its  twiftings  and  deviations,  till  he  reaches  the  town 
of  Rhayader.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  rich  in  verdxire 
and  foliage,  the  road  on  the  eaftern  fide  running  at  firft  at  the 
foot  of  rocky  hills,  which  increafe  with  ^c  progrefs  of  the 
journey  into  moxintains.  The  road  is  afterwards  carried  over 
heights,  which  rife  abruptly  from  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and 
command  a  fucceffion  of  the  moft  pi6lurefque  landfcapes. 
Sometimes  the  mountains,  that  form  the  fide  fcreens,  recede  ta 
the  right  and  left,  and  would  feem  to  leave  a  freer  pafTage,  but 
that  the  front  is  occupied  by  new  ones  rifing  to  the  view.  The 
grey  mift  hanging  half  way  down  them  on  a  ftormy  evening 
made  it  feem  like  approaching  night  at  fix  o'clock,  in  the 
month  of  July.  Here  we  travel  through  a  fine  wood;  immediately 
afterwards,  barren  rocks  obtrude  themfelves  almoft  ofFenfively  on 
the  eye,  not  naked  at  the  top  only,  but  from  their  very  bafe 
prefenting  no  better  appearance  of  herbage,  than  a  little  fern. 
Again  the  river  becomes  rocky;  new  commons  are  ftretched  out 
in  every  diredlion ;  but  the  general  nakednefs  of  the  country  is 
relieved  by  the  young  plantations  about  a  neat  houfe  on  the  right, 
called  Llwyn  y  harried,  on  a  moderate  declivity.  From  this  place 
to  Rhayader  is  a  fcene  of  uninterrupted  beauty.  On  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  river  are  feveral  ftatelj  groves  of  oaks :  the  meadows 
on  the  eafl:crn  are  rich  and  cultivated.  The  pedeflirian  traveller 
mSy  take  a  nearer  and  very  beautiful  path  along  thefe  meadows, 
which  lead  him  to  a  new  and  unfiniflied  turnpike  road,  cut  with 
a  labour  apparently  not  to  be  compenfated  by  any  traffic  here, 
out  of  the  mountain  again  clofing  in  upon  the  river.  Perhaps 
the  mofl:  engaging  fcene  in  this  ftretch  of  country  is  about  a  mile 
from  Rhayader,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clarwen  with  the  Wye, 
the  former  coming  in  from  the  wefl:,  in  a  lancet-like  diredion, 
the  two  conipofing,  with  their  accompaniments  of  wood  and 

rock. 
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KocK  a  rich  affemblage  ofiwhatev-er  a  pd^uter's  art  ci?  pefet's  fancy- 
can  combine  or  imagine.  .  ! 

The  fiteation;  of  Rhayader  itfelf  is  highly  romantic ;  but  its 
buildings  and  ffereets  a$&  pd<jr  and  irregular,  in  mOfte  than  the  ufoalr 
degree  of  WeJfb  tovbias.     The  quarter  feflSons  were  heid'here  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the.  EigJlth ;    but   were  foon  transffej*6d'-  to 
Preftain,   for:  want  of  necefery  accommodSations.     The  caftfe  o^ 
Hhayader  was  built  by  Rees-ap  Gruffyth,  at  the  time  when  thefons 
of  Conan'  ap  ©w^n  G-wineth  made  war  agaijift-bim.   The  attempt 
was  abortive,  but  tJle  fdns  of  Rees  were  mere  fticcefsful ;  for 
they  d^ftroyed  the  town^of  Rhayader,  and  reduced  their  father's 
caftle  to  afhesv  -   In- the  year,  i- 1-9 4,  Rees- proceeded  to  rebuild 
the  fbrtrefs :  his  f^ns,  fearing  left  he  fliould  revenge  their  cruelty 
and  want  of  natural  aifedion,  laid  wait  for  their  father  and  took 
him- priHtner.     By  means' of  hisf^n  Hbwel  the  Saxon,  £0  name^ 
from   his  having  ferved  in  England,  the  unhappy  j^rent  efeaped' 
ffpm  the  clutches  of  his  uridutiftil  children.     Howel  the-  Saxon- 
Was  blind.     The  fbns  of  Cadwalbon  ap  Madoe  took  the  opporta- 
nity  of  thefe  family  feuds>   to  gain  the  caftle   and  fortify  it  for- 
themfelv-es.    In  the  year- 1^31,  King  Henry  the  t-hirdv  after  having- 
remained  fome  time  in  the  Marches  with  a  great  army;  returned^ 
to  England,  and  left  the  defence  of  the  bouHfda«es'i  to  Hubert  d« 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent.      Hubert  having  been,  informed"^  byipies/ 
that-  the  Wel-fli  made  predatory  ineurfions    into   the    Marches, 
attached  them  near   Montgomery,     and-  flew  a^  great   number-; 
t/hewelin   ap  Jorwerth  was  exafperated   at  this  attack,  and  in 
r&venge  deftroyed,  among  others,  the  caft3e  of  Rhayader,  then  in' 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh  party.     It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  reinftated.    There  is  nothing  remaining  of  the  ftm^ure ;  and 
the   foundation  can  with   difficulty  be   traeed.     The  church  is 
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more  than  ufually  refpedtable  in  its  architeilure ;    but  there  is 
nothing  elfe  worth  notice  in  the  place. 

The'fouth  fide  of  Rhayader  bridge  affords  a  vdiry  charadleriftic 
view  of  local  features.  ,  The  arch  of  the  bridge  is  very  elegant, 
and  the  pidlurefque  line, of. the  river,  furnifhes  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  morceaus  in  its  whole,  progrefs.  There  is  a  fall  of 
fome  feet  juft  by  the  bridge,  though  of  inconfiderabie  magnitude, 
fuffieient  to  have  given  a  name  to  the  town.  Mr.  Laporte  has 
delineated  this  fcene  alfo  with  bis  ufual  fidelity  and  talent. 

The  joad  into  Cardiganlhire  rriay  be  varied :  in  the  fummer 
I  took  bccafion  to  go  circuitoufly  throu^  Cwmcland,  and  in  the 
autumn  diredly  with  the  turnpike.  Neither  can  be  relinquiflied 
without  lofs.  The  former  is  the  moft  engaging,  but  ample  time 
muft  be  allowed,  and  it  only  can  be  purfued  on  foot.  This  is 
that  north- weft  angle  of  the  county,  of  which  I  .have  before, 
fpoken.;  After  keeping  along  the  turnpike  for  a  very  fhort  fpace, 
a  bye  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  banks  of  the  Eland.  By 
croffing  the  fields,  the  country  is  better  feen,  and  the  firft  view 
of  that  romantic  river  foon  prefents  itfelf.  Not  far  off  it  joins 
the  Clarwen  and  the  Clarwy,  already  united.  The  Eland  is  here 
a  ftream  of  confiderable  width,  with  nothing  to  controul  its 
tendency  to  expanfion.  It  comes  rolling  along  in  front,  and  taking 
a  turn  ciofe  by  the  prefent  path,  runs  near  a  refpedtable  looking 
old  raanfion  on  the  left.  Here  my  guide  informed  me,  that  he 
recolledled  the  river  narrow  in  this  part,  its  channel  being  by 
fome  trees  to  which  he  pointed,  fo  that  it  made  much  lefs  of  a 
fwcep.  He  faid  that  the  road  had  been  turned  five  times,  in 
confequence  of  its  encroachments :  once  within  thefe  three  years, 
and  that  the  ground  we  were  ftanding  on  would  foon  go  in  a 
flood,  which  is  fometimes  prodigious  here.  ,  It  was  the  time  of 
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fheep-flieanng,  and  I  was  much  ftmck  with  the  difference 
between  the  hilly  iheep  and  thofe  of  the  vale.  The  former  are 
infinitely  more  elegattt  arid  pidlurefque  in  figure.  They  fcemed 
to  have  all  their  wits  about  them,  fo  that  one  would  think,  the 
race  had  acquired  its  proverbial  chara<3:er  of  fiUinefs  by  fattening 
on  rich  and  artificial  paftures,  without  having  inherited  it  originally 
in  the  ftatd  of  nature.  When  we  got  into  the  lane,  we  met 
with  a  flock  of  feveral  hundred,  which  live  among  the  rocks  all 
the  year  round,  only  coming  down  at  Ihearing  time.  They  had 
us  in  front,  and  their  (hepherd  with  his  dog  in  the  rear.  The 
bounds  that  many  of  them  made  in  avoiding  us,  were  equally 
powerful  and  lofty  with  thofe  of  ■  the  wild  goats.  Their  faces 
ftriped  black  and  white,  and  their  black  tails  depending  from  a 
back  perfe«Sly  white,  gave  them  an  air  of  fingularity  and  wildnefs. 
My  guide  told  me  wonders  of  the  fox  hunters  riding  down  the 
rocks  and  hills.  Some  way  further  in  the  valley,  there  is  a 
retired  and  neat  chapel  by  the  road  fide,  not  far  from  a  good 
houfe.  I  was  fenfibly  ftruck  with  the  effedl,  produced  by  the 
refidence  of  only  three  gentlemen  ii\^^thls  retirement.  The  fcene 
here  becomes  mofe  and  more  confined,  but  moft  meritorioufly 
cultivated  in  the  bottom,  .while  the  rocks  rife  higher  and  higher. 
They  are  all  of  flate  here,  except  that  we  paflTed  the  foot  pf  one 
immenfe  lime-ftone  rock  on  our  right  hand,  with  another  nearly 
as  large  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  direAly  oppofite.  There 
are  none  elfe  of  the  fame  defcription  in  the  valley,  but  my  guide 
ftated  thefe  two  to  be  the  beginning  of  that  great  lime-ftone 
bed,  which  continues  behind  the  oppofite  rock,  branching  out 
wider  and  wider  in  the  dire<3:ioni  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan. 
The  road  fometimes  pafl!es  through  groves  of  oak,  with  naked 
points  and  mountainous  projedlions  impending  over  their  tops. 
'Here  the  rock   is  continually  burft  and  broken  by  the  fibres  of 
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roots  which   feem  to  poiTefs  np  fources  of  tiotiriflirneflt  equal  to 
the  growth  they  fuftairu   My  guide  was  iiirprifed  ,'<>h  our  arrival  at 
Mr.  Gfoves's/the  principal  feat  in  Gwmeland,  at  feeing  the  clover 
ready  for  the  fithe,  nearly  at  the  fiHnnlitof  hills,  whith  a  fhort  time 
ago  were  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.    Mr.  Groves  is  a  Wiltfhire 
gentleman,  who  purchafed  ten  thpufand  of  thdfe_almoil  worthlef& 
acres  a  few  years  fince,    and  is  making  a  paradife  of  a  wildertjefe. 
We  found  them  here  performing  the  ceremony  of  Iheep-walhing 
in  the   river.     They  threw  them   in  fo  haftily  and  carelefsly  oh 
each  others  backs,  that  they  had  difficulty  in  fa ving  one  from 
drowning  in  our  prefence.    -^he  fcenery  beyond  be^ona^s  wilder  i 
the  path  lies   along    the  fide  of  a  roqk,    dqwn   which    ruflies  a 
mountain  brook,  frequently  bringing  with  it  fiicli  mafles  of  ftone 
as  might  endanger  an  ihcautipus  traveller.     At  this  point,    the 
channel  of  the  Eland  affumes  a  ^new  afpeel.     The  rocks  choak 
it,  it  forces  its  paflage  thr<5ugh  curving  ^gullies  :  the  jdf  ep  gulph  of 
water  becomes  black  and  terrific,  contrdfl:|ed  vvith  fehie  milk-white 
fchiftus  which   it  excavates.     The!  fbcft   pafieriger   leaves  it  to 
crofs  fome   cultivated  lands, ,  and  comes  fuddenly  upon  it  again, 
to  pafs  a  truly  Alpine  bridge  of  planks   from  rock  to  rock,   over 
a  continuecj, -,but  no  vvhere  precipitous  water-fall.     Immediately 
under  this  tremendous  bridge, "the  river  wears  its, way  at  the  depth 
of  thirty -feet,    cutting  the  fmooth  white  rock  into  the  greatefl 
poffible   variety  of  fliapes. ,    After  rain,   the  fu!ry  of    this  torrent, 
confined  for  feveral  miles  within  a  roeky  chafm,  is  awful  in  the 
extreme.     There  is  no  longer  a  worn  path  to  lead  into  the  great 
road.     The  river  muflbe  crofied  repeatedly,  where'  its  bed  is 
Ihallow  and  ftony.     Cultivation  fades,    and  the  wholfe  becomes 
barren  and  uhpleafmg.    There  is  nothing  to  defcribe.    The  ftre&m 
is  the  only  guide.     I    Ihall    now  take  up  the    fcenery   of  the 
turnpike  road. 

It 


It  afcends  by  a  long  and  fteep  pitch  of  two  miles  into  a  bold 
and  hilly  region,  difparted  by  fearful  precipices,  with  mountain 
rifing  above  mountain,  into  Montgomery ftiire  and  Plynillimon. 
The  Wye,  almoft  in  its  infancy,  with  banks  of  ftinted  beauty, 
and  fcarcely  incipient  luxuriance,  forms  a  predominant  feature 
on  the  right.  By  deviating  acrofs  the  heath,  to  the  left,  may  be 
gained  what  moft  travellers  iole  for  want  of  information  ;  a  view 
of  Llyn  Gwyn,  the  only  pifturefque  lake  in  Radnorfliire.  But 
this  is  moft  eminently  fo.  We  looked  down  upon  it  immediately 
under  us,  from  the  perpendicular  heights,  by  which  it  is 
ihacceffibly  furrbunded  on  every  fide  but  the  fouth,  where  it  has 
ah  outlet,  difcharging  its  excefs  of  copioufnefs  into  the  Wye 
below.  On  that  fide  is  alfo  a  lower  and  lefs  abrupt  liill,.  covered 
with  "the  nneft  timber  of  the  fbreft.  Beyond,  is  an  imihenle 
reach  of  the  Wye  in  all  its  gloryj  meandering  difcernibly  at 
intervals,  as  lovv  as  Buallt,  and  furniftiirig  a  ricTi  and  gay  diftance, 
in  ftriking  contraft  with  the  immediate  fcene  at.  hand.  On 
returning  to  the  road,  the  upper  Wye  again  becomes  the  objedl. 
After  another  afcent  of  a  milcj  we  look  on  the  innumerable 
mountains  of  Cardigaofliii'e,  with  only  the-.parplfe  heMh  tb  enliven 
them.  The  road  is  carried  dt>^h  a  ffcaYful  defceht,  till  it  finds 
the  Eland  in  the  bottbhl,  where  the  ti'aveller,  aifter  Fi'd^ing  bent 
his  courfe  on  foot  through  the  vale,  may  meet  his  horfes  and 
fervant,   who  muft  .-go  the  dire^jroad,  -1. 
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±  HE  fituation  of  Cardlganlhire  is  maritime.  The  confines  of 
Pembroke,  Cardigan  and  Merioneth  are  jointly  waftied  by  the 
Irifh  feas.  Watling  is  faid  to  have  gone  in  a  crooked  line  through 
Shroplhire  by  Wrekin  hill  into  Cardigan.  Drayton  expatiates 
largely  on  the  beauties  and  natural  curioiities  of  the  Tivy ;  befides 
giving  his  ufual  catalogue  of  its  attendant  ftreams,  as  w^ell  as  of 
other  rivers  in  the  county. 

Sith  I  muft  ftem  thy  ftream,  clear  Tivy,  yet  before 
The  mufe  vouchfafe  to  feize  the  Cardiganian  fliore. 
She  of  thy  fource  will  fing  in  all  the  Cambrian  coaft  ; 
Which  of  thy  caftors  once,  but  now  canft  only-  boaft 
The  falmons,  of  all  floods  mofl  plentiful  in  thee. 
Dear  brook,  within  thy  banks  if  any  powers  there  be  ; 
Then  Naiads,  or  ye  nymphs  of  their  like  watry  kind 
(Unto  whofe  only  care  great  Neptune  hath  affign'd 
The  guidance  of  thofe  brooks  wherein  he  takes  delight) 
AffxA  her  ;  and  whilft  (he  your  dwelling  fhaU  recite, 
Be  prefent  in  her  work :  let  her  your  graces  view, 
That  to  fucceeding  times  them  lively  fhe  may  fhew ; 
As  when  great  Albion's  fons,  which  him  a  feanymph  brought 
Amongft  the  grifly  rocks,  where,  with  your  beauties  caught 
(Whofe  only  love  furpris'd  thofe  of  the  Phlegrian  fize, 
The  Titanois,  that  once  againft  high  heaven  durft  rife) 

When 
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When  as  the  hoary  woods,  the  climbing  hills  did  hide, 

And  cover'd  every  vale  through  which  you  gently  glide ; 

Even  for  thofe  inly  heats  which  through  your  loves  they  felt. 

That  oft  in  kindly  tears  did  in  your  bofoms  melt 

To  view  your  fecret  bowers,  fuch  favour  let  her  win. 

Thpn  Tivy  cometh  down  from  her  capacious  lin, 

Twixt  Mirk  and  Branny  led,  two  handmaids  that  do  ftay 

Their  miftrefs,  as  in  ftate  flie  goes  upon  her  way : 

Which  when  Lanbeder  fees,  her  wondroufly  flie  likes  : 

Whofe  untam'd  bofom  fo  the  beauteous  Tivy  ftrikes. 

As  that  the  foreft  fain  would  have  her  there  abide. 

But  fhe  (fo  pure  a  ftream)  tranfported  with  her  pride. 

The  offer  idly  fcorns  ;  though  with  her  flattering  (hade 

The  Sylvan  her  entice  with  all  that  may  perfuade 

A  water-nymph  :  yea,  though  great  Thetis  felf  flie  were. 

Mild  Mathern  then,  the  next,  doth  Tivy  overtake: 

Which  inftantly  again  by  Dittor  is  fupply'd. 

Then,  Keach  and  Kerry  help:  'twixt  which  on  either  fide, 

To  Cardigan  ftie  comes,  the  fovereign  of  the  (hire. 

Now  Tivy,  let  us  tell  thy  fundry  glories  here. 

More  famous  long  agone,  than  for  the  falmon's  leap. 

For  bevers  Tivy  was,  in  her  ftrong  banks  that  bred, 

WJiich  elfe  no  other  brook  of  Britain  nourifhed : 

Where  nature,  in  the  fliape  of  this  now-periftit  beaft 

His  property  did  feem  t'have  wondroufly  exprefl:; 

Being  body'd  like  a  boat  with  fuch  a  mighty  tail 

As  ferv'd  him  for  a  bridge,  a  helm,  or  for  a  fail. 

When  kind  did  him  command  the  architeft  to  play. 

That  his  ftrong  caftle  built  ofbranched  twigs  and  clay  : 

Which,  fet  upon  the  deep,  but  yet  not  fixed  there. 

He  eafily  could  remove  as  it  he  pleas'd  to  fteer 

To  this. fide  or  to  that ;  the  workmanftiip  fo  rare. 

His  fluff"  wherewith  to  build,  firft  being  to  prepare, 

A  foraging  he  goes,  to  groves  or  bufhes  nigh. 

And  with  his  teeth  cuts  down  his  timber :  which  laid  by, 

He  turns  him  on  his  back,  his  belly  laid  abroad. 

When  with  what  he  hath  got,  the  other  do  him  load. 

Till 


Till  lallly  fajtifhei  wtight*.  ^,bvinleDi  b^;liariv/o^nd*: 

Then  with  Ms,  mighty-  tail , hit cawiaj^  having  bau^dL 

As  cart^is-do  wiij*  mpesy  m  )|ws.fttanp>teeth.  hsi  gf ip'd 

Some  ftronger  fticJoj  franiiLwhichi  the  Jefiers  branches  ftript,      * 

He  takes  it  in  t|>e-,naidft;  .ai^^.ljeth:th?  wd*..  thfer^ft 

Hard  holding  witl>,  th^ir  %p,  i»fltB,thp  lahoyr  preft. 

Going  ba^wwd^.WWjM&Il^WW.tfegiirilc^i^cjafiri^gg  led» 

From  whom,  thoiij.ftjFf^efePFfobern,  W4ge  ^ijjjght;  the  ufefiil  fled. 

Then  buildpd>hfi-hiS:  ^tjfofifftrong  an^  f?V(^  $gbts.,j 

His  paflages  ccwitriv'd  wiith,  f)^h  \iB#fijp^  A^jghlts,. 

That  from  the  hunt«J'  oftlsg  igtf'd-.ufldjfswj'd, 

As  if  men  fr9m,d|i5  beaftito  fs^tiify  hs^b  learaM,; 

Whofe  kindi  in  her  dficaji'd*  is  to  this  ifle  vn^]mQ)«P> 

Thus  Tivy  boaftithis.beijflypecHlJarly.bBr  owji. 

But  here  why.fpejid.l  tim©  thefe  tnUtsito  areed'? 

Now,  with  thy. ftarmer  tafk,  my.  miife,  again  proceed. 

To  fliew  the  other  floods  from  the ©eeetiofhore- 

To  the  Yergreianfea.  contributing  theii  ftora: 

With  Bidder  firfkbfigin^  that  bendeth>  aU  herforce 

The  Arron  to  affift,  Aitib  holding  on,  hqr  courfe 

The  way  the  ,o.dif  r^  vsjeBf,  wUh  Werrywhiph  dotliwin 

Fair  Illwid  to  her  aid;.;  wbPi  kindly-  coining. in. 

Meets  Rydoll  at  heXsmPiSid},  that  fair  apdpfinjEclyigsid, 

Plynillimon's  dear  child)  deJieioMflf  ^eay-'d, 

As  fits  a  nymph  fp.nes^-  to>S«Kfiiin;3a.d  her  qup^. 

Then  come  the  filiier  Ssl^^  a&theytbeiQl^eih^  f^j^ 

Thofe  delicater  dan)e&fo.  trippingly!  to  tread : 

Then  Kerry,  Cletijitiieja),  and  Kuiver  niakUig  head. 

With  Enidq,  that  her  Ukeclear..Levant  brings,  by  her. 

Plynillimon's  higfa'praife  no  longer,  mufe,  defer; 

What  once  the  Druids  told,  how  gpeatthotb.  floods. ihauld  be. 

That  here  (mofl<mighty  hill)'  derive  themfelves  from  thee. 

Plynillimon  is  in  the  confines  of  Cardigan  and  Montgomery. 
Dovey  divides  the  groiiij4:  of;  North  Wales  from  that  of  Cardigan. 
The  neighbourhood  of  this, river,  th-Qugh  not  p.i<Surefque,  after  it 

has 
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has  reached  Cardiganfliire,  is  interefting  as  connefted  with  the 
hiftory  of  mines.  For  fome  centuries  after  the  conqueft,  the 
crown  aflerted  its  prerogative  in  the  ownerfliip  of  all  mines  and 
minerals.  No  perfon  could  fearch  for  ore,  unlefs  empowered  by 
the  royal  grant,  which  was  fometimes  confined  to  particular 
counties,  and  fometimes  extended  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The 
conditions  impofed  were  at  the  difcretion  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
Edward  the  Firft  directed  the  tithe  of  the  ore,  dug  out  of  the 
Welfli  mines,  to  be  paid  to  the  parochial  churches  in  the  vicinity. 
The  owner  of  the  ground,  on  which  a  mine  was  difcovered, 
derived  no  profit  from  its  being  worked,  till  the  beginning  of 
Henry  the  Sixth's  reign,  when  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of 
France,  obtained  a  leafe  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  mines  within 
the  kingdom  for  ten  years,  on  payment  of  a  tenth  to  the  church, 
a  fifteenth  to  the  king,  and  a  twentieth  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land.  This  grant  extended  to  all  other  metals,  containing 
gold  and  filver.  Neither  did  it,  by  fpecifying  ^Id  and  filver, 
forego  the  ancient  claim  of  the  crown  to  the  appropriation  of 
mines  in  general.  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  his  acceffion,  appointed 
Jafper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  other  eminent  perfons,  governors 
of  his  mines  in  England  and  Wales.  The  Englifh  hitherto  had 
but  little  available  knowledge,;  either  in  the  difcovery  or  working 
of  mines.  The  impofture  in  fome  cafes,  in  others  the  felf- deception 
of  alchemy,  operated  unfavourably  on  the  progrefs  of  real  fcience 
and  ufeful  art.  It  is  alfo  curious,  that  the  means  reforted  to  for 
the  fupprefl[ion  of  the  cheat  conduced  to  the  very  fame  end  as  the 
cheat  itfelf.  The  aft  of  parliament,  which  made  it  felony  to  ufe 
the  craft  of  multiplication,  expofed  the  fkilful  refiner  to  the 
penalties  of  counterfeiting,  under  cover  of  tranfmuting,  the 
precious  metals,  if  his  ingenuity  led  him  to  gain  more  from  the 
bafer  kinds,  than  had  been  obtained  before.    If  therefore  an  adept 
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in  matallurgy  braved  the  perils  of  the  law,  it  was  more  likely  to 
be  in  purfuit  of  an  enthufiaftic  error,  or  in  furtherance  of  a 
lucrative  delufion,  than  with  a  moderate  and  rational  view  to  thd 
duly  apportioned  profits  of  a  known  art  or  trade,  the  advantages 
of  which  muft  be  limited  by  the  induftry  applied,  and  the  expence 
incurred.  'I'his  a&.  was  not  repealed  till  the  firfl  year  of  William 
and  Mary. 

In  the  yfcar  14^2',  Henry  the  Sixth  had  engaged  three  miners 
from  the  continent,  with  their  aiSftants,  to  work  his  mines ;  fo 
unavailing  were  the  pretended  tranfmutations,  and  fo  profound 
the  ignorance  of  the  Englifh.  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  better 
aufpiccs,  imitated  a  policy,  founded  in  wifdorh,  but  rendered 
abortive  by  the  circumftances  of  King  Henry^s  feign.  By  the 
advice  of  heir  council,  fhe  fent  for  fome  experienced  Germans,  to 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  that  of  fmelting  and 
refining  minerals.  On  their  arrival,  they  were  no  fobnelr  naturalized, 
tban  the  Queen,  by  her  letters  patent,  granted  to  Thomas  Thurland 
and  Daniel  Houghfetter,  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  licence  to  iearch 
fol:  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  quickfilver,  in  the  feVeral 
royalties  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancafter,  Cumberland, 
Wcftmoreland,  Cornwal,  Devon,  Glocefter,  Worcefter,  and  the 
principality  of  Wales,  for  their  fole  ufe  and  profit,  referving  to 
herfelf  the  tenth  of  all  gold, /filver,  and  quickfilver  ores,  and  the 
preemption  of  refined  gold  and  filver,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
current  price  of  thofe  metals.  A  year  afterwards  Ihe  made 
two  more  grants ;  one  to  Cornelius  Devofle,  and  the  other  to 
William  Humphrey  and  Chriftopher  Shutz.  This  laft  was  the 
moft  comprehenfive ;  for  it  included  all  mines,  minerals,  and 
fiibterraneous  treafures,  except  copperas  and  alum,  and  extended 
to  air  parts  of  England,  not  appropriated  by  the  former  grants. 
By  all  thefe  inftruments,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  the  former  reigns, 

a  power 
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a  power  was  given  to  fink  fliafts  any  where,  except  in  gardens, 
or  underneath  the  foundations  of  caftles  or  houfes.  This  unlimited 
invafion  of  private  property  and  public  rights,  afferted  immemorially, 
b.iit  irreconcj|eable  to  reafon  and  juftice,  was  refifte4,  though 
unfuccefsfuUy,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  a  fuit  with 
the  crown,  or  the  perfons  holding  under  it,  refpe^ling  the  copper 
mines  on  his  manor  of  Kef  wick.  The  lawyers,  as  uiiial,  wherever 
they  have  a  decent  colouring,  decided  for  the  prerogative,  on  the 
ground,  that  gold  or  lilver,  found  in  any  mine,  conftituted  that  ^ 
royal  mine:  and  as  the  bafer  metals  in  moil  cafes  contain  fome 
particles  of  the  nobler,  the  difcovery  of  the  fmalleft  particle,  of 
however  little  vahie,  transferred  that  mineral  property  from  the 
hands  of  the  lubje<9:  to  the  crown.  Neither  was  the  title  of  the 
prerogative  to  the  bafe  metals  ever  abandoned,  though  it  was 
cfteemed  more  plaufible  to  prefer  it  under  cover  of  what  they 
might  be  fuppofed  to  contain,  till  the  revolution,  when  all  fuch 
exorbitant  claims  were  revifed,  and  the  prerogative  more 
definitely  fettled.  In  the  firft  year  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
crown  abandoned  its  pretenfions  to  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lea^ 
mines,  only  claiming  the  gold  or  filver  contained  in  ^he  ore, 
■y^ha-tever  may  be  its  quantity,  at  the  current  price  pf  the  bafe 
metal,  of  which  the  ore  profefledly  confifts. 

But  to  return  to  the  hiftpry  of  mines,  Un4er  Thurland, 
Hou^fetter,  and  the  reft,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Thefe  patentees,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and  privileges  annexed 
to  their  feveral  grants,  divided  part  of^their  tenure  into  flaares, 
which  they  fold.  The  original  patentees,  therefore,  under  the 
three  grants,  with  thefe  fubfequent  purchafers,  were  incorporated 
by  the  ftyle  of  The  Governor,  Affiftants,  and  Commonalty,  of  the 
Mines  Royal.  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  appointed 
governor.    The  firft  court  of  a;ffiftants  was  fele6bed  from  among 
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the  nobility,  the  leading  citizens,  and  the  raoft  intelligent  of 
thofe  foreigners,  by  whofe  fettlement  in  the  country  the  plan  was 
carried  into  efFeft.  Thefe  important  meafures  were  begun  and 
completed  between  the  years  1563  and  1568.  Thus  were  the 
mineral  refources  of  the  whole  country,  inftead  of  being  dealt  out 
piecemeal  to  favourites  and  courtiers,  too  ignorant  or  indolent 
to  eftimate  their  value  or  purfue  their  improvement,  placed  under 
the  dire<Sion  of  fuch  a  public  body,  as  could  remedy  in  fome 
degree  the  baneful  effedls,  without  abandoning  the  high  pretenfions 
of  an  unlimited  prerogative.  Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for 
thofe  great  manufacturing  interefts,  which  required  and  ultimately 
obtained  a  folid  independence,  fortified  againft  the  attacks  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  expofed  to  none  but  the  very  remote  danger 
of  our  declining  induftry  as  a  people. 

The  attention  of  the  public  being  now  dire<fted  into  this 
channel,  a  rational  profpeft  of  gain,  from  labour  and  ingenuity 
fcientifically  applied,  flatteringly  fiicceeded  the  difappointment  of 
what  were  called  metallic  tranfubftantiations,  for  the  purpofe  of 
throwing  a  religious  veil  over  what  might  othdrwife  have  been 
punilhed  as  magic  art.  Hence  the  difcovery  of  mineral  veins 
became  fo  frequent,  that  the  company,  doubting  perhaps  the 
fucccfs  of  all  the  ventures  which  were  propofed  to  them,  began 
to  farm  their  exclufive  rights  to  enterprifing  individuals.  The 
Cardiganlhire  mines,  among  the  moft  abundant  in  lead  and  filver, 
during  the  whole  of  the  feventeenth  century,  were  precifely  in 
this  lituation. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  was  the  fixth  fon  of  Richard  Middleton, 
governor  of  Denbigh  Caftle,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  fpeculative  geriius  of  Hugh  appeared 
at  a  very  early  age,  by  his  attempts  to  fearch  for  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood   of   his    native   place.    His   firft  enterprile   not 
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fucceedihg,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a  citizen 
and  goldfmith.  He  did  not,  however,  lofe  fight  of  his  original 
propenfity,  and  his  fuccefs  in  trade  foon  enabled  him  to  farm  the 
principal  lead  and  filver  mine  in  Cardigarifliire,  under  the  governor 
and  company  of  mines  royal,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  four  hundred 
pounds.  So  judicious  was  this  venture,  and  fo  profitable  the 
works  under  his  diredlion,  that  from  one  mine,  yielding  nearly 
one  hundred  ounces  of  filver  from  a  ton  of  lead,  he  derived  a 
clear  profit  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  month.  This  immehfe 
revenue,  fufficient  to  have  efl:abliflied  one  of  the  moft  fplendid 
families  in  Great  Britain,  was  all  expended  in  another  great 
Speculation.  He  undertogk  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan, 
which  had  been  propofed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  had 
terrified  every  adventurer,  of  fupplying  the  city  of  London  with 
water.  In  1608  Mr.  Middleton  propofed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Commonalty,  to  begin  the  work  within  two  months  on  his  own 
"  account,  and,  with  the  exertion  of  his  beft  endeavours,  to  finifli 
it  in  four  years.  Many  were  the  jealoufies  and  prejudices  with 
which  he  had  to  encounter ;  yet  did  he  complete  his  immortal 
labour  within  a  year  of  the  time  fpecified,  by  the  performance  of 
fiippofed  impoflibilities,  brought  into  common  pradice  fince  his 
great  example,  and  by  the  facrifice  of  a  princely  fortune  at  the 
flirine  of  fame  and  public  utility.  The  firft  ifllie  of  the  waters 
from  the  head  at  lilington  was  graced  by  the  prefence  of  King 
James  the  Firfl:,  with  his  court,  and  the  corporation  of  London, 
with  his  brother  Thomas,  lord  mayor  eled,  founder  of  the 
Chirkcaflile  branch.  He  received  the  honour,  firft  of  knighthood, 
and  afterwards  of  baronetcy;  but  his  refources  were  exhaufted  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  he  was  compelled  to  help 
out  his  Ihattered  finances  by  exercifing  the  profeffion  of  a  furveyor. 
In   this   line   his  talents    were    particularly    fervictable,    when 
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employed  on  works  of  draining  or  mining.     So  great  was  his  lovC 
to  public  undertakings,  that  the  mortifying  experience  of  the  New 
River  could  not  deter  him  from  other  attempts.  In  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
he  gained  two  thoufand  acres  from  the  fea,  by  means  of  embanking. 
Thus  did  he  anticipate  our  late  improvements  at  all  points  :  but 
the  genius  feems  to  have  flept  for  more  than  a  century  after  him, 
when  abandoned  projeAs,  refcued  from  long  oblivion,  vigoroully 
purfued  and  liberally  patronized,  borrow  the  fliape  of  novelty,  and 
affume  the  merit  of  invention.     Sir  John  Wyn  of  Gwydir  near 
Llanrwft,  the  year  before  he  died,  having  heard  of  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton's  ^reat  works,  wiflied  to  engage  him  in  the  fervice  of  hi$ 
own  country.     In  the  confines  of  Merionetii  and  Cardigan,  where 
the  rivers  Gunnel  and  Drurid  jointly  pour  themfelves  into  the 
Irifti   ocean,  are   tbofe  two   arms  or  creeks  of  the  fea,  famous 
through  North  Wales  by  their  names  Traeth  Mawr  and  Traeth 
Bachan,  fignifying  the  great  haven  and  the  little  haven.     Traeth 
in  Britifli  means  a  tradl  of  fand,  whereon  the  fea  flows,  and  the 
ebb  difeovers  the  Ihallows. ,  Sir  John  Wyn  requefted  his  friend  and 
countryman  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  thefe  fands,  offering  him 
wood  and  other  materials  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  a  contribution 
of  two  hundred  pounds  as  a  venture.     But  Sir  Hugh  excufed 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  that  the  completion  of  the  work,  would 
require  thoufands  inftead  of  hundreds ;  and  that  he  was  himfelf 
advanced  in  years,  and  full  of  bufmefs  elfewhere.     His  perfonal 
plea  of  inability  on  the  fcore  of  money  proves  that  his  works  in 
Cardiganlhire   were   ftill   very  extensive;    for   he   alleges  as  an 
,  additional  exGUfe,  that  between  the  mines  and  the  New  River,  he 
flood  even  then  at  a  weekly  charge  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
This  correfpondence  took  place  in  the  year  1625,  and  Sir  Hugh 
died  in  1631.     This  public- fpirited  man  is  a  memorable  inftance, 
illuftrating  the  common  fate  of  fpeculators.     His  branch  of  the 

family 
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family:  declined  into  narrow  circumftances,  while  the  property, 
which  he  had  created,  rofe  to  an  unexampled  value.  He  left  a 
number  of  New  River  fliares  to  the  poor  of  the  Goldfmith's 
Company ;  yet,  in  after  times,  his  defcendant  and  reprefentative,, 
when  a  widow,  was  debarred  from  benefiting  even  by  the  charity 
of  her  anceftor,  becaufe  her  hufband  had  not  taken  up  hb  freedom 
^s  a  goldfmith.  Such  was  the  gratitude  of  London  to  the  memory 
of  its  greateft  benefa.d:or.  His  brother  Thomas,  who  aimed  at 
mayoralties  and  city  honours,  took  better  care  of  his  wealth;  and 
if  the  public  are  lefs  his  family  is  more  obliged  to  him.  The  Sir 
John  Wyn,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sir  Hugh  Middlfeton, 
was  a  remarkable  character.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  his  native  country,  and  wrote  a  Ihort  but  curious  account 
of  the  Gwydir  family.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  baronets,  on  the 
creation  of  that  honour  in  1615. 

Mr.  Bufiiel  was  the  fucceflbr  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  at  the 
mines.  Sir  Francis  Godolphin  was  joined  with  Mr.  Bufliel,  but 
lived  a  very  Ihort  time.  Succefsful  as  they  had  been,  firft  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  and  afterwards  in  thofe  of  Sir  Hugh,  the 
fingular  privileges,  allowed  to  Mr.  Bufliel  by  Charles  the  Firft, 
enabled  him  to  render  them  more  productive  under  his  own 
management  than  they  had  been  in  the  moft  profperous  times  of 
his  predeceflbrs.  Even  the  liberty  of  coining  on  the  fpot,  for  the 
facility  of  paying  his  labourers,  was  not  denied  him;  but  Sir 
Hugh  coined  at  the  Tower  at  his  own  heavy  charge.  Mr.  Bufliel 
fet  up  a  mint  in  Aberiftwid  Caftle,  and  fome  of  his  filver  coins 
have  been  of  late  years  dug  up  there,  probably  buried  after  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles.  They  had  oflrich  feathers  ftamped 
on  them.  The  ifland  of  Lundy  was  alfo  given  him,  for  the 
purpofe  of  landing  his  produce,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
exporting   it.     For  the   further  convenience    of  his   trade,    he 
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conftrudled  a  harbour  at  Lundy,  where  his  veflels  might  lie  in 
fafety,  till  they  could  venture  their  paflage  up  the  Briftol  Channel 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  With  thefe  advantages,  operating 
on  a  property  of  boundlefs  treafur^,  Mr.  Bufhel  had  made  an 
immenfe  fortune  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  though 
the  period  elapfed  fince  his  entrance  on  the  concern  did  not 
exceed  eleven  or  twelve  years.  Perhaps  no  fubje<5l,  unconnefted 
by  clofe  and  perfonal  ties,  ever  received  more  favours  from  his 
fovereign;  and  certainly  none  ever  repaid  them  with  a  more 
munificent  gratitude.  He  not  only  clothed  the  king's  whole  army, 
but  furniflied  a  loan  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  to  his  neceffities, 
which,  from  the  complexion  of  the  times,  could  be  confidered  in. 
no  other  light  than  as  a  gift.  Neither  did  his  zeal  abate  with  the 
increafmg  prefllire  on  the  royal  caufe.  Notwithllanding  the 
public  calamities,  and  his  own  previous  difburfements,  he  raifed 
a  regiment  among  his  miners,  and  maintained  them  at  his  own 
expence,  at  a  very  late  period  of  that  unhappy  conteft.  With 
the  return  of  peace,  he  transferred  his  fpeculations  to  the  Mendip 
hills.  Thefe  mines  were  at  their  greateft  height  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Bufliel.  I  apprehend  that  they,  after  the  reftoration,  returned 
to  the  company  of  mine-adventurers,  in  confequence  of  whofe 
feuds,  fo  injurious  to  their  own  and  the  mining  intereft  in 
general,  they  were  worked  with  lefs  fpirit  and  luccefs.  A  ferious 
impreffion  had  probably  been  made  on  their  refburces  by  the  great 
undercakings  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  Mr.  Bufliel,  fo  that  they 
became  ever  afterwards  of  inferior  confideration  and  importance. 
Yet  did  not  the  north  of  Cardiganfliire  decline  in  mineral 
profperity.  In  the  year  1690,  other  mines,  not  inferior  to  thofe 
which  were  beginning  to  fail,  were  difcovered  on  the  eftate  of 
Gogerthan,  belonging  to  Sir  Carbery  Price.  Tj^e  ore  was  fo  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  that  the  mofs  and  grafs  did  but  barely 

cover 
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cover  it.  Thefe  mines  in  their  time  were  not  exceeded  by  any  in 
thekingdorn  for  riches,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Welfll 
Potofi". .  They  were  worked  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Gogerthan 
eftate  during  his  lifetime ;  but  he  died  without  iffue,  and  the 
mines  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  though 
the  Gogerthan  property  devolved  on  another  branch  of  the  Prices. 
The  mineral  fplendour  of  the  former  century  feemed  to  be  revived 
under  thefe  aufpices.  Nor  was  it  without  its  poetical  celebration, 
though  the  incenfe  was  not  offered  by  a  prieft  of  the  higheft  order. 
Some  cenfure  has  fallen  on  Dr.  Johnlbn,  for  his  recommendation 
of  fuch  poets  as  Pomfret,  Blackmore,  Yalderi,  and  Watts,  whom 
only  he  acknowledged  to  have  fele<3:ed,  to  be  inferted  by  Mr. 
Nichols  in  his  colle6tion.  Of  the  four,  I  think  that  he  ftands  the 
moft  eafily  abfolved  for  the  introdu<3;ion  of  Yalden.  He  certainly 
cannot  be  placed  among  the  preeminently  infpired  claffes ;  but  a 
man  muft  have.  poffeiTed  fome  talent,  as  well  asi  refpedlability,  who 
could  reconcile  towards  himfelf  the  Whig  and  Tory  fricndftups  of 
Addifon  and  Congreve,  Hopkins  and  Atterbury.  He  was  very 
fuccefsful  in  his  imitations  of  Cowley,  and  was  certainly  entitled 
to  rank  higher  than  Stepney,  Walfh,  King,  or  Sprat.  He  made 
a  very  meritorious  attempt  to  unite  poetry  with  fcience,  in  his 
epiftle  to  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  on  the  mines,  late  of  Sir 
Carbery  Price.  Mr.  Sargent  and  Dr.  Dairwin  have  fince  more 
clofely  allied  the  fevere  and  lighter  mufes  in  their  refpediive  poems 
of  the  "  Mine"  and  the  "  Botanic  Garden."  The  poetical  works 
of  Yalden  are,  I  believe,  very  little  read,  though  printed  in  the 
edition  of  the  "  Englilh  Poets."  A  farcafm  has  been  thrown  out 
on  them,  and  few  readers  judge  for  themfelves.-  As,  therefore, 
he  prefers  a  prior  claim  to  the  inveftigation  of  mineral  nature,  and 
has  treated  his  fubjedl  with  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  poetical  and 
charaderillic  expreffion,  though  not  always  in  numbers  of  the 
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brlghteft  polifh,  I  ihall  fubmit  a  part  of  his  defcription  to  tboie 

readers,  who  may  have  overlooked  it  for  the  more  modern  and 

highly-wrought  performance  of  Mr.  Sargent.      It  may  at  leaft 

fuperfede  a  dull  exposition  in  profe  of  the  mechanical  procefs,  at 

the  fame  time  that  it  illuftrates  the  external  afpe<S  of  nature  iri 

thefe   rude  trails.     Nor  will  it  be   impertinent  to  obfervc,    in 

confirmation  of  the  mineral  wealth,  imputed  to  thefe  mountains, 

that,  long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Carbery  Price  and  Sir  Humphrey 

Mackworth,  Mr,  Lewis  Morris  was  of  opinion,  that  if  he  could 

have  raifed  money  for  carrying  on  the  works,  it  was  in  his  power 

to  hav-e  drawn  from  them  a  clear  annual  profit  of  twelve  thoufand 

pounds.     In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  about  the  year  i  je^J, 

he  fpeaks  of  Cardiganfliire  as  the  richeft  county  he  ever  knew, 

with  the  feweft  people  in  it  of  ingenuity  and  talent.  This  farcafm 

might  probably  arife  from  their  not  entering  into  his  views. 

What  fpacious  veins  enrich  the  Britifli  foil ; 
The  various  ores,  and  fkilful  miner's  toil  ; 
How  ripening  metals  lie  conceal'd  in  earth. 
And  teeming  nature  forms  the  wondrous  birth ; 
My  ufeful  verfe,  the  firft,  tranfmits  to  fame. 
In  numbers  tun'd,  and  no  unhallow'd  flame. 
O  generous  Mackworth !  could  the  mufe  impart 
.  A  labour  worthy  thy  aufpicions  art ; 
Like  thee  fucceed  in  paths  untrod  before. 
And  fecret  treafures  of  the  land  explore ; 

Apollo's  felf  fhould  on  the  labour  fmile, 

And  Delphos  quit  for  Britain's  fruitful  ifle. 

Where  fair  Sabrina  flows  around  the  coaflr, 

And  aged  Dovey  in  the  ocean  's  loft, 

Her  lofty  brows  unconquer'd  Britain  rears. 

And  fenc'd  with  rocks  impregnable  appears : 

Which  like  the  well-fix'd  bars  of  nature  fliow, 

To  guard  the  treafures  fhe  conceals  below. 

For 
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For  earth,  diftoited  with  her  pregnant  womb, 

Heaves  up  to  give  the  forming  embryo  room : 

Hence  vaft  excrefcences  of  hills  arife, 

And  mountains  fwell  to  a  portentous  flze. 

Louring  and  black  the  rugged  coaft  appears, 

The  fullen  earth  a  gloomy  furface  wears ;  . 

Yet  all  beneath,  deep  as  the  centre,  fiiines. 

With  native  wealth,  and  more  than  India's  mines. 

Thus  erring  nature  her  defeSs  fupplies. 

Indulgent  oft  to  what  her  fons  defpife : 

Oft  in  a  rude,  unfinifh'd  form,  we  find 

The  noblefl:  treafure  of  a  generous  mind. 

Thrice  happy  land  I  from  whofe  indulgent  womb. 

Such  unexhauAed  floj-es  of  riches  come ! 

By  heaven  belov'd  !  form'd  by  aufpicious  fate, 

To  be  above  thy  neighbouring  n^ions  great ! 

Its  golden  fands  no  more  fhall  Tagos  boaft^ 

In  Dovey's  flood  his  rival'd  empire  's  loft ; 

Whofe  waters  now  a  nobler  fund  maintain, 

To  humble  Frange,  and  check,  the  pride  of  Spain. 

Like  Egypt's  Nile  the  bounteous  current  (hows, 

Difperfing  bleffings  wherefoe'er  it  flows ; 

Whofe  native  treafure  's  able  to  repair 

The  long  expepces  of  our  Gallic  war. 

The  ancient  Britons  are  a  hardy  race» 

Averfe  to  luxury  and  flothful  eafe  j 

Their  necks  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  ne'er  bow'd, 

In  war  unconquer'd,  and  of  freedom  proud ; 

With  minds  refolv'd;  they  lafting  toils,  endure, 

Unmix'd  their  lan^age,  and  their  manners  pure. 

Wifely  does  nature  fuch  an  offspring  choofe, 

Brave  to  defend  her  wealth,  and  flow  to  ufe. 

Where  thirft  of  empire  ne'er  inflames  their  veins,- 

Nor  avarice,  nor  wild  ambition  reigns : 

But,  low  in  mines,  they  conftant  toils  renew. 

And  through  the  earth  their  branching  veins  purfue. 

S  s  2  •  As 
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As  when  fome  navy  on  th'  Iberian  coaft, 
Chas'd  by  the  winds,  is  in  the  ocean  loft ; 
To  Neptune's  realms  a  new  fupply  it  brings, 
The  flrength  defign'd  of  European  kings : 
Contending  divers  would  the  wreck  regain. 
And  iTiake  reprifals  on  the  grafping  main : 
Wild  in  purfuit  they  are  endanger'd  more, 
Than  when  they  combated  the  ftorms  before. 
The  miner  thus  through  perils  digs  his  way. 
Equal  to  theirs,  and  deeper  than  the Tea  ; 
Drawing  in  peftilential  fteams,  his  breath, 
Refolv'd  to  conquer,  though  he  combats  death. 
Night's  gloomy  realms  his  pointed  fteel  invades. 
The  courts  of  Pluto,  and  infernal  {hades : 
He  cuts  through  mountains,  fubterraneous  lakes, 
Plying  his  work,  each  nervous  ftroke  he  takes 
Loofens  the  earth,  and  the  whole  cavern  Ihakes. 
Thus,  with  his  brawny'arms,  the  Cyclops  ftands» 
To  form  Jove's  lightning  with  uplifted  hands ; 
The  ponderous  hammer  with  a  force  defcends. 
Loud  as  the  thunder  which  hfs  art  intends ; 
And  as  he  ftrikes,  with  each  refiftlefs  blow 
The  anvil  yields,  and  ^tna  groans  below. 
Thy  fam'd  inventions,  Mackworth,  moft  adorn 
The  miner's  art,  and  make  the  beft  return  : 
Thy  fpeedy  fails,  and  ufeful  engines,  fliow 
A  genius  richer  than  the  mines  below. 
Thoufands  of  flaves  unikill'd  Peru  maintains ; 
The  hands  that  labour  ftill  exhauft  the  gains: 
The  winds,  thy  flaves,  their  ufeful  fuccour  joirij 
Convey  thy  ore,  and  labour  at  thy  mine ; 
Inftruded  by  thy  arts,  a  power  they  find 
To  vanquifh  realms,  where  once  they  lay  confin'd. 
Downward,  my  mufe,  direfl:  thy  fteepy  flight. 
Where  fmiling  fhades  and  beauteous  realms  invite; 
1  firft  of  Britifli  bards  invoke  thee  down. 
And  firft  with  wealth  thy  graceful  temples  crown, 
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Through  dark  retreats  purfue  the  winding  ore, 

Search  nature's  depths,  and  view  her  boundlefs  ftore ; 

The  fecret  caijfe  in  tuneful  meafures  fing. 

How  metals  firft  are  fram'd,  and  whence  they  Ipring. 

Whether  the  a£live  fun,  with  chemic  flames, 

Through  porous  earth  tranfmits  his  genial  beams ; 

With  heat  impregnating  the  womb, of  night, 

The  offspring  fliines  with  its  paternal  light : 

On|;Britain's  ifle  propltioufly  he  Ihines, 

With  joy  defcends  and  labours  in  her  mines. 

Or  whether  urg'd  by  fubterranfeous  flames. 

The  earth  ferments,  and  flows  in  liquid  ftreams ; 

Purg'd  from  their  drofs,  the  nobler  parts  refine. 

Receive  new  forms,  and  with  frefh  beauties  fhine. 

Thus  fluid  parts,  unknowing  how  to  burn, 

With  cold  congeal'd,  to  folid  metals  turn  : 

For  metals  only  from  devouring  flame, 

Preferve  their  beauty,  and  return  the  fame ; 

Both  art  and  force  the  well- wrought  mafs  difdains,. 

And  'midft  the  fire  its  native  form  retains. 

Or  whether  by  creation  firfl:  they  fprung. 

When  yet  unpois'd  the  world's  great  fabric  hung  :. 

Metals  the  bafis  of  the  earth  were  made. 

The  bars  on  which  its  fix'd  foundation  's  laid-: 

All  fecoxid  caufes  they  difdain  to  own. 

And  from  th 'Almighty's  fiat  fprung  alone. 

The  poet,  after  having  purfued  this  train  of  ipeculation  on 
the  philofophy  of  metals  to  a  confiderable  extent,  indulges  in, 
vifions,  not  realifed  by  late  experience,  nor  warranted  bj  future 
probability,  of  the  greatneiS;  awaiting  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  extenfion  of  its  miaeral  eftablilhments. 

To  Dovey^s  flood  fhall  numerous  traders  come. 
Employ 'd  to  fetch  the  Britilh  bullion  home. 
To  pay  their  tributes  to. its  bounteous  fhore,- 
Returning  laden  with  the  Cambrian  ore.. 

Her 
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Her  abfent  fleet  Potofi's  race  fhall  mourn. 
And  wifti  in  vain  to  fee  our  fails  return ; 
Like  mifers  heaping  up  their  ufblefs  ftore, 
Starv'd  with  theiir  wealth,  amidfl:  their  riches  poori 

It  feems  that  ^Here  had  been  fcveral  expenfive  law-fuits 
between  Sir  Carbery  Price  and  the  patentees  of  soyal  mines,  and 
that  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth  had  propofed  an  expedient  for 
arranging  thofe  differences.  He  himfelf  had  afterwards  confi- 
derable  impediments  thrown  in  his  way,  by  the  irregular 
proceedings  of  agents,  fovants,  and  dependents,  and  the  quarrels  " 
incident  on  thbfe  irregularities,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  mining  intereft,  and  the  difcouragement  of  its  future 
profecution. 

The  lead  mines  of  Cwm  Iftwid  will  be  fpoken  qC  hereafter. 
Indeed,  th,e  whole  of  this  rugged  region  is  one  immenfe  refervoir 
of  metallic  treafure,  awaiting  only  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  and 
the  hand  of  induftry,  to  draw  it  into  light  and  ufe:  but 
enterprife  and  induftry  are  not  the  chara(Seriftics  of  this  country, 
except  among  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  higher  order;  and  as 
they  are  generally  men  of  landed  property  and  ancient  family, 
their  attention  is  turned  to  agricultural,  rather  than  commercial 
improvement. 

Card.iganfliire,.  in  a  pi<3:urefque  and  romantic  point  of  viewv 
is'  the  moft  ftriking  qounty  of  South  Wales.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilhed  as.  to  chara<3:er  from 
Montgomery  and  Merioneth,  on  which  it  borders.  It  does 
not  poffefs  the  unintermltted  intereft  and  endlefs  variety  of  Gla- 
morganlhire.  We  travel  over  many  a  dreary  mile  to  reach 
its  beauties :  we  often  find  barrennefs  without  grandeur,  or 
cultivation  without  fertility:  but  the  fcenes  for  exhibition  are 
on   a  large  fcale,  and  in  a  great  ftyle.     The  journey  is  not  fb 

pleafant, 
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pleafant,  as  in  the  more  frequented  diftridts  ;  yet  is  it  on  the 
whole  better  worth  taking.  There  is  nothing  in  South  Wales 
worfe  than  the  w'orft  part  of  this  county ;  but  Havod  and  the 
Devil's  bridge,  will  not  ftirink  from  a  comparifon  with  the  fineft 
fcenes  in  North  Walds.  In  one  inftance  particularly  is  there  a 
refemblance  between  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Glamorgan ; 
though  the  circumftance  is  more  ftriking  in  the  former,  becaufc 
the  dimensions  of  the  places  where  it  is  obferved  are  more  auguit 
in  magnitude,  and  therefore  more  fiirprifing  in  effeft.  We  are 
accuftdmed  to  fpeak  of  the  mountains  about  Havod,  the  Devil's 
bridge,  the  vale  of  Ilydoll,  or  the  vale  of  Tivy.  Yet  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  nature  and  furface  of  the  country,  we  fhall  be  apt 
to  confider  thofe  giddy  precipices  and  ftupendous  dingles 
produced  rather  by  a  profound  fmking  of  the  earth  below  its 
common  level,  than  by  the  elevation  and  fwell  of  hills  above 
it.  After  travelling  as  it  fliould  appear,  at  the  foot  of  mountains 
for  ten  miles,  we  look  into  the  vale  of  Iftwid  at  an  unexpedled 
depth.  After  traverfitig  the  dreary  inequalities  of  the  tra6t 
beyond,  with  low-crowned  hills  in  front,  which  feem  fcarcely 
to  give  dignity  to  the  wildnefs,  we  come  fuddenly  on  the  fearful 
abyfs,  where  the  waters  of  the  Mynach  and  the  Rydoll  join  their 
forces,  and  purfue  their  united  courfe  at  a  dizzy  diftance  below. 
If  we  defcend  to  the  level  of  the  water,  the  low-crowned  hills 
ate  converted  into  tremendous  crags,  which  almoft  exclude  the 
day.  I  am  juftified  therefore  in  considering  Cardiganfhire, 
particularly  towards  the  north,  as  a  diftrid:,  abounding  as  much 
in  gulfs,  as  in  mountains. 

It  may  likewife  be  remarked,  that  the  facq  of  the  country, 
where  it  is  not  highly  pidlurefque,  is  very  rarely  pleafant.  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  things,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  is  impove- 
rilhed  and   hungry;  tliough   much   is   annually  and  even  daily 
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efFeded,  towards  general  cultivation  and  improvement.       The 
banks  of  rivers,    the   dingles,   the   rocks,    are   either   grand  or 
beautiful,  and  fometimes   botb:  but  the  flats  are   for  the  moft 
part   dreary   and   uninterefting,    affording    neither    objefts,  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to   the  eye,  nor   topics-of  fpeculation,  with 
a  view  to  the  prefent  moment,  of  fufficient  magnitude  to  engage 
the  economift.     In  the  latter  point  of  view,   Cardiganfliire  is  yet 
in  its  infancy ;  and  this  very  circumftance,   conlidering  the  hopes 
it  holds  out  for  the  future,  introduces  it  with  peculiar  attradlions 
to  the  perhaps  vifionary  contemplation  of  the   philofbpher.     Its 
capabilities  are  not  eafily  to  be  eftimated  up  to  their  extent ;  but 
they  muft   be  eftimated  at   a  high  rate.     The  refident   gentry, 
who  are  at  prefent  in  the  occupation  of  the  eftates,  happen  in 
very  many  inftances  to  be  men,  whofe  fentiment  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  are    not  confined,   as    is  too   often  the   cafe  much 
nearer  the  metropolis,   within  the  fphere  of  their  own  quarter- 
feflfions  and    county  politics.       Thefe   gentlemen   begin   to   be 
animated  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  improvers.       Should 
their  example  lead  the  abfentees  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
and   purfiie   fimilar   objedls,    the  embryd  will   fboh   aflume    its 
diftindiive  Ihape  and  features,  and  pufh  forward  its  gradual  and 
healthy  growth  towards  maturity.     It  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
the   northern  part  of  the  county,   that  though   there  are  many 
ancient  manfions,   few  of  them  are  tenanted,    owing   either   to 
minorities  or  voluntary  afjfence.     A   perfbn,  who   takes  a  deep 
intereft     in    the    profperity    of     a    favourite     neighbourhood, 
enumerated    to    me    a    lift    of    proprietors,     all    immediately 
furrounding  that  neighbourhood,  who  draw  out  of  the   country 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  annually,  without  ever  feeing  the 
fpot    from    whence   they    derive    their    wealth ;     confequently, 
without  circulating  any  part  of  it  either  in  hofpitality,  or  in  the 
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judicious  and  liberal  employment  of  the  poor,  rather  for  the  fako 
of  employing  them,  than  for  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
their  labours ;  a  duty,  which  the  matters  of  large  property  owe  to 
their  own  fituation  in  fociety.  When  it  is  confidered,  that  this 
great  fum  is  taken  away,  not  by  one  overgrown  lord,  whofe 
abfence  might  be  a  bleffing,  but  by  feveral  landowners  of  from 
one  to  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  a  defcription  of  perfons  to 
form  the  head-quarters  of  every  thing  ufeful  where  they  refide ; 
when  it  is  confidered  further,  that  it  is  taken  from  a  poor  country, 
where  it  conftitutes  no  mean  proportion  of  the  whole  rental,  the 
injury  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and  the  fadl  will  account  for  the 
retarded  influence  of  the  example  inftituted  by  the  few,  but 
valuable  refidents.  The  fouthern  part  of  the  county  is  better 
inhabited,  and  the  efFe6l  is  vifible. 

Cardiganfhire  affords  perhaps  a  flronger  contraft  to  the  general 
condition  of  things,  than  almoft  any  other  part  of  the  ifland.  To 
underftand  this  difference,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  turn  our  attention 
towards  its  local  circumftances.  It  is  not  that  it  abounds  with 
rugged  inequalities;  for  the  modern  facility  of  communicating 
between  place  and  place  foftens  down,  where  it  exifts,  the  peculiarities 
which  an  unufual  conformation  of  nature  is  apt  to  engender.  North 
Wales  is  becoming  Englifti.  The  northern  counties  of  Englaj;id 
are  relinquifhing  their  cheapnefs  and  fimplidty,  from  the  influx 
of  ftrangers,  who  make  a  fafliionable  tour.  But  the  cafe  is  altogether 
otherwife  in  Cardiganfliire.  Its  beauties  are  only  beginning  to  he 
the  fubjedl  of  panegyric;  confequently  the  appearance  of  fl:rangers, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberifliwid,  is  ftill  an  occurrence 
of  fome  wonder.  I  know  of  no  diftridl  fo  confined  within  itfelf. 
1  have  already  mentioned  that  the  only  pofl:chaifes  in  the  county 
are  at  Aberifl:wid  and  the  Havod  Arms.  I  believe,  however,  that 
3  vehicle  of  that  kind  is  meditated  at  Lanbeder,  and  will  probably 
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be  carried  into  execution  in  the  courfc  of  the  prefent  year,  unlefe 
the  war,  and  the  hazardous"  ftate  of  pubUc  affairs,  lliould  interfere 
to  prevent  it.  The  travelling,  therefore,  is  little  and  difficult. 
The  neareft  point  at  which  a  mail-coach  touches  is  Llandovery 
in  Caermarthenfhire.  A  letter  is  two  complete  days  in  going 
from  Havod  to  Cardigan,  a  diftance  of  only  forty  miles,  within 
the  county.  This  tardinefs  and  paucity  of  intercourfe  has  a 
Urong.  tendency  to  fix  the  manners  of  the  people,  to  fupprefs  the 
very  idea  of  wandering  or  innovation,  and  rivet  the  connexion 
between  the  refident  landlord  and  his  tenants.  To  this  it  may  in 
a  great  meafure  be  attributed,  that,  without  in  the  flighteft  degree 
countenancijig  the  principle  of  political  levelling,  there  appears  a 
remarkable  fellow-feeling;  -if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  a  fpeaking 
acquaintance,  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  fociety. 
The  happy  refult  of  this  fpeaking  acquaintance  is  affability  on 
one  fide,  and  attachment  on  the"  other.  I  do  not  mean,  by 
particularizing  this  circumftance,  covertly  to  fatirize  the  more 
diftant  demeanour  of  leading  perfons,  living  in  populous  and  mixed 
diflridls.  The  manners  of  men  necefTarily  take  their  colour  as 
much  from  their  fituations  as  from  their  tempers.  In  fpeaking  of 
what  cannot  but  ftrike  every  obferver  in  Cardiganfhire,  I  would 
willingly  account  for  certain  features  in  a  way  as  little 
complimentary  as  poffible,  left  I  fhould  be  accufed  of  repaying 
acknowledged  obligations  with  flattery.  To  take  hofpitality  as 
an  inflancg.:  I  fhould  be  very  unwilling  to  fuppofe  it  a  difpofition 
which  does  not  equally  enter  into  the  charadler  of  an  Englifhman. 
Yet  would  it  be  impoffible  to  exercife  a  promifcuous  hofpitality 
within  the  verge  of  our  Bath  or  northern  roads.  But  in  thefe 
remote  diflrids,  where  a  flranger  is  a  novelty,  a  flranger  is  an 
acquifition :  and  the  very  circumftance  of  his  appearance  there  in 
fome  meafure  indicates,  that  he  comes  with  a  view  of  gratifying  a 
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tafteful  and  liberal  curiofity.  There  is  nothing  to  attradl  the 
a^iventurer,  nothing  to  entertain  the  votary  of  diffipation.  The 
refearches  of  the  antiquary  therefore  are  forwarded  with  the  beft 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants;  the  ardour  of  the  pifturefque 
explorer  is  directed  to  the  more  remote  and  eccentric  objedls.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  antiquities  of  this  tradl  are  little 
underftood  by  the  natives.  Tradition  feems  to  have  laid  afide 
her  office ;  and  the  lettered  inquiries  of  the  more  enlightened 
have  not  in  mofl  inftances  fupplied  her  place  very  fuccefsfully. 
The  grave  of  Talieffin,  than  which  nothing  more  venerable  in 
aniiquity  can  be  conceived,  if  it  were  fatisfaftorijy  afcertained,  is 
wrapped  in  a  doubt  and  obfcurity,  that  leans  to  the  fide  of 
difbelief,  with  refped:  to  the  place  affigned. 

The  fubjedl  of  language  requires  a  diftind;  confideration,  as  it 
is  viewed  in  oppofite  lights  by  intelligent  and  philofophical 
individuals  among  the  natives  ^ith  whom  I  have  converfed.  It 
is,  through  the  greater  part  of  this  county,  almoft  without 
exception  Wellh.  This  reparation  is,  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
feduloufly  to  be  maintained.  A  community  of  language  with  the 
Englifh  would  tend  to  render  thefe  fimple,  and,  if  they  were 
acquainted  with  any  thing  better,  miferable  mountaineers, 
,  difcontented  with  their  dreary  quartos  and  hard  fare,  and  dii^ofed 
to  emigrate  in  queft  of  high  wages,  and  what  are  generally 
terrned  the  comforts  of  life.  But  while  they  are  infulated  by  a 
tongue  of  their  own,  they  are  tied  down  by  a  peculiar  neceffity 
to  the  place  that  gave  them  birth,  and  their  defertion  of  a  poft, 
to  which  nature  and  providence  have  affigned  them,  is  not  to  be 
apprehended.  It  is  fo  far  certain^  that  their  gains  are  fmall,  their 
mode  of  living  coarfe  in  the  extreme,  their  habitations  fqualid, 
and  their  very  exiftence  dependent  on  the  good  pleafure  of  their 
thinly  fcattercd  employers.     From  ail  thafe  circumflanccs,  it  is 
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the   difpofition   of  human   nature,    if  pOfTeffiiig   the   means   of 
comparifon  and  choice,  to  revolt ;  and  it  is  argued,  perhaps  with 
fome  plaufibihty,  that  thefe  mountainous  parts  would  be  deferted, 
before  they   could  be  improvdd,    if  their  inhabitants  were   not 
chained  to  a  contented  poverty  by  the   neceffity  of  the   cafe,  as 
well  as  by  the  inveteracy  againft  ftrangers,  which  the  want  of  a 
common  language  is  apt  to  produce  in  vulgar  minds.     Another 
rfeafon  alleged,  againft  any  attempts  at  the  abolition  of  the  Welfli 
language  is,  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Welih  chafa<3:er,  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent.     The  books  to  which  only  the  common  people 
can  have  accefs,  are  all  either  of  a  religious,  or  flridlly  poetical 
caft.     That  letters  can  be  made  fertile  to  purpofes  of  corruption, 
as  yet  remains  a  fecret.     There  are  no  catching  tales,  as  with  us, 
in  a  phrafeology  lowered  to  the   comprehenfion   of  the  vulgar, 
reprefenting  pleafure  and  fortune  as  the  legitimate  objects  of  life, 
and  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  venture  for  them;  no  ftimulants 
to  deferve  the  gallows,  accompanied  with  cautions  how  to  avoid  it. 
Thefe,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are  ftrong  pleas  in  defence  of  eternal 
Welih ;  yet  the  difputant  on  the  other  fide  muft  riot  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  a  hearing  in  reply.  The  Welfti  language  undergoes 
the  ferious  accufation  of  caufing  a  great  injury  both  to  religion 
and  law.     As  it  applies   more  efpecially  to  this  county,  I  will 
inftance  firft  the  cafe  of  law.     The  judges  being  Englifh,  and  the 
perfons  judged  Welfli,    an  interpreter   is  neceflarily  employed. 
This  interpreter,   however   diftinguiflied  may  be  his  fkill,    can 
never  convey  the  exadl  meaning,  the  tone,  the  geflxire,  as  it  bears 
upon    the   verbal   import   of  the   evidence,    the   confidence   or 
hefitation  of  the  witnefifes.     The  eonfequence  is,  that  property  or 
even  life  may  be  endangered  by  a  defective  interpretation.     This 
is   a  topic  frequently    occurring   in   the  fpeculative   reviews   of 
thofe,  who  are  ardently  folicitous  to  improve  a  highly  improvable 
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country;  and  I  ana  credibly  informed,  that  the  inftances  are  neither 
rare,  nor  exclufively  of  ancient  date,  in  which  very  grievous 
decifions  have  followed  upon  fo  confufed  a  procedure.  Such  an 
evil,  feverely  felt  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  particularly  at 
Cardigan,  appears  to  be  irremediable  at  prefent,  and  likely  to 
remain  fo,  unlefs  the  language  of  the  fuperior  country  fliall' 
eventually  fuperfede  the  ancient  tongue,  and  become  univerfal. 
With  refpedl  to  the  eftabliflied  religion,  it  fufFers  little  from  this 
circumftance  in  Cardiganfhire,  becaufe  the  churches  are  almoft 
univerfally  ferved  in  Welfh,  and  only  the  genteel  part  of  the 
congregation,  if  there  be  any,  is  left  in  the  dark.  But  the  fa&.  is 
different  in  Glamorganfhire,  where,  unlefs  in  the  hills,  the  Englifli 
and  Welfh  inhabitants  are  very  nearly  equal.  Where  the  fervice 
is  performed  in  Englifli,  the  Welfli  part  of  the  parifli  betake 
theinfelves  to  conventicles;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this 
Concurs  with  other  caufes,  affigned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  to 
produce  fO' indecorous  a  defertion  of  the  churches  in  that  county. 
It  may  be  much  queftioned,  whether  the  fpirit  of  emigration 
would  pervade  a  people,  fo  indolent  and  carelefs  in  their 
difpofitions,  even  though  the  reftraint  of  language  were  removed. 
The  greateft  fault  imputed  to  the  common  people  by  their 
fuperiors  is,  the  want  of  a  due  regard  to  their  own  interefts, 
without  which  they  are  never  likely  to  be  induftrious,  though- 
they  may  be  faithful  fervants  to  their  employers.  It  is  the  uniform 
anfwer  to  every  fiiggeftion,  with  refpe<9:  to  the  duty  of  labouring^ 
beyond  their  prefent,  and  faving  for  their  future  neceffities, 
that  they  are  fure  to  do  well ;  Providence  will  take  care  of  them. 
It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  this  unthrifty  argument  is  charafteriftic 
of  the  poor  in  general,  and  not  peculiar  to  thofe  of  Cardiganfhire; 
but  in  the  more  populous  and  diflipated  parts  of  the- country,  it 
proceeds  from  adifpofition  to  fpend  all  they  get;  here,  from  an, 
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indifference  about  getting  any  thing.  The  nominal  rate  of  wages 
is  very  low;  yet  labour  rifes  very  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
common  price,  taking  into  the  account  the  fmall  quantity 
performed.  A  mafter  feldom  reckons  upon  getting  more  from 
his  men,  than  what  would  be  confidered  in  other  places  as  a  fair 
half- day's  work.  A  ftranger,  in  croffing  this  county,  is  much 
difgufted  with  the  fqualid  appearance  of  the  mud  cottages,  the 
undiftinguilhed  abode  of  the  whole  family,  human  and  beftial, 
and  by  no  means  too  good  for  the  latter  branch.  Yet  are  the 
peafantry  perfeftly  fatisfied  with  their  accomnaodations ;  and 
though  Mr.  Johnes  has  built  many  cottages  about  his  eftate,  in  a 
fiyle  of  neatnefs  and  convenience,  befitting  his  tafte  and  liberality, 
they  are  far  from  confidering  this  among  his  highefl:  favours,  or 
giving  them  any  decided  preference,  above  the  hovels  to  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed.  The  defire  of  inculcating  a  more 
induftrious  and  manly  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  affording  an 
afylum  to  a  fmall  portion  of  a  generous  and  oppreffed  people,  has 
engaged  the  gentleman  juft  named  in  a  projed,  to  which  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  imperious  avocations  of  government  at  the 
prefent  moment  will  allow  them  to  pay  the  requifite  attention. 
He  propofes  to  invite  over  one  hundred  Grifon  families,  and  place 
them  on  the  high  and  uncultivated  grounds  of  his  eftate,  between 
Havod  and  the  Devil's  Bridge,  giving  them  leafes  for  three  lives, 
and  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  on  lower  and  more  beneficial 
terms  than  have  adually  been  offered  by  Scotch  Ibepherds,  if 
government  will  defray  their  paffage,  and  allow  a  certain  fum  to 
each  family  for  the  expences  of  their  firft  eftablifhment.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  fubjeft,  that  many  untoward 
circumftances  and  objedlions  would  be  found  to  exift.  I 
apprehend  that  the  Welfli  would  look  upon  them  with  a  more 
jealous  eye,  than  they  did  upon  the  Scotch,   whom  Mr.  Johnes 
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introduced  fo me  years  ago.  It  would  be  neceffary,  that  fome 
one,  for  whom  they  had  a  reip6<S,  Ihould  be  able  to  converffe 
with  them,  remove  their  difficulties,  arid  regulate  their  differences. 
In  this  refped:  they  would  be  fortunate,  as  Mr.  Johnes  is  fb  apt  a 
linguift,  that  he  would  foon  become  familiar  with  their  patois. 
At  all  events,  a  plan  ihould  not  be  obftinately  difregarded,  which 
carries  with  it  the  poffibility  of  eventually  bringing  into  cultivation, 
fo  extenfive  a  wafte.  Such  was,  and  in  many  parts  ftill  continues 
to  be,  the  proverbial  barrennefs  of  Cardiganfliire,  that  the  people 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  in  ancient  times  branded  it  with  the 
appellation  of  the  devil's  grandmother's  jointure ;  yet  we  fee  in 
the  inftance  of  Havod  that  the  old  lady's  property  was  not 
altogether  without  value,  and  there  is  little  doulDt,  but  that  a 
great  part  of  the  land  between  that  place  and  Rhayader  is  equally 
capable  of  being  brought  forward,  whenever  a  general  fyftem  fhall 
be  grafted  on  the  previous  labours  and  example  of  an  individual. 
Before  I  quit  the  fubjed  of  provincial  charader,  I  cannot  help 
fetting  off  againft  the  cenfure  of  idlenefs  and  indifference,  a  very- 
remarkable  inftance  of  decent  manners  and  truft-worthy  condudl. 
On'tlie  inniverfary  of  a  particular  birth-day,' it  is  the  cuftom  at 
Havod  to  entertain  all  the  tenants  and  labourers  on  the  eftate, 
with  their  wives  arid  families ;  nor  are  the  doors  clofed  againft  any 
Grangers  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  may  chance  to  prefent 
themfelves  in  the  feftive  fcene.  The  table  is  fpread,  not  on  the 
lawn,  or  in  the  fervants  hall,  but  in  the  entrance  hall  and' 
dining  room,  ornamented  as  they  are  with  valuable  piftures,  and 
other  articles  of  coftly  furnitixre,  rarely  expofed  to  the  hazard  of 
fuch.  guefts.  If  the  vifitors  are  too  numerous  to  be  accommodated 
in  thefe,  other  apartments  are  thrown  open  for  their  reception, 
or  rather  none  are "  fliut.  The  family  are  always  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  and  the  dance  fucceeds  the  pleafures  of  the  table.     All 
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this  feems  a  great  rifk  to  an  inhabitant  of  a  populous'  city;  but  no 
mifchief,  no  diforder,-  no  lofs,  ever  yet  occurred.  The  zeal  and 
activity  difplayed,  when  the  farmyard  was  on  fire  in  the:  courfe 
of  the  laft  fummer,  and  the  deftrudlion  of  thofe  coriiplete 
buildings  and  their  contents  was  impending,  proved  that  they 
were  not  carelefs  about  the  important  interefts  of  a  good  mafter, 
though  they  have  no  objedion  to  defrauding  him  of  a  little  work. 
The  mountains  in  this  diftricl  are  almoft  univerfally  compofed 
of  fchiftus  or  flate  rock.  They  are  therefore  of  a  nature,  that  will 
iallow  the  roots  of  trees  to  penetrate,  and  afford  nourilhment  for 
a  luxuriant  growth.  The  land  between  the  mountains  confifls  in 
a  great  meafure  of  peat  earth,  which  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
highly  produftive,  either  in  grain  or  grafs,  by  the  application  of 
draining  and  lime.  The  good  efFedls  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
eftablifhed  in  this  county,  are  already  con^icuotiSj  fupported  as 
it  is  by  gentlemen  of  fuperior  intelligence,  as  well  as  large  property, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  conduftor,  well  verfed  both 
in  the  theory  and  praftice  of  hufbandry,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Griffiths  its  fecretary.  Nor  can  I  omit  the  acknowledgment, 
that  I  have  been  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  njuch  polite 
attention,  and  many  ufeful  hints,  both  with  refped;  to  this  county 
and  Pembrokelhire.  The  attradlions  which  Cardiganlhire  has  held 
out  to  travelled  men,  admirers  of  nature  in  her  wilder  garb,  will 
appear  from  the  perufal  of  the  following  chapters  to  have  been  highly 
beneficial  both  to  its  pidurefque  and  agricultural  improvement. 
Two  men  of  acknowledged  tafle,  Mr.  Charles  Long  and  Mr.  George 
Cumberland,  after  a  tour  among  the  mofl  romantic  fccnes  of  the 
continent,  agreed  that,  in  defpite  of  climate,  this  part  of  their  native 
country,  at  certain  feafons,  poflcffed  obje<5ts  mofl  worthy  of  the 
pencil,  and,  in  particular  fpots,  charms  which  are  unrivalled.  The 
fame  convidiion  has  not  only  tied  down  to  the  place  of  their  birth 
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the  moft  intelligent  of ^  the  Cardiganihire  gentlemen,  but  has 
detached  from  diftant  engagements  an  acceffion  of  ftrength  and 
intereft  in  Mr.Johnes,  with  his  magnificent  eftablifhments, 
and  Dr.  Stevenfon,  on  a  fmaller,  but  ufeful  fcale  of  fcientific 
labours.  This  county  is  not  without  its  portion  of  antiquarian 
honours,  derived  from  traces  of  Roman  names,  and  difcoveries  of 
Roman  eftablifliments.  The  river  Doyey,  the  northern  boundary 
of  Cardiganihire,  is  concluded  from  its  fituation  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  Stucia.  It  feems  as  if  Bifhop  Gibfon,  in  his  additions, 
had  properly  corredled  the  fuppofition  of  his  author,  with  refpeS: 
to  the  geography  of  Loventium.  This  county  has  hitherto  made 
little  progrefs  in  commerce.  It  poflefles  fcarcely  any  manufadlures, 
if  we  except  thofe  of  Llechryd.  This  has  prevented  it  from 
becoming  fo  rich  and  populous  as  the  introdudlion  of  arts  and  trade 
may  hereafter  make  it.  With  fuch  incitements,  the  natives  probably 
would  no  longer  be  cenfured  for  want  of  induftry;  whether  they 
would  be  praifed,  as  now,  on  the  fcore  of  good  faith  and  fimple 
manners,  may  admit  fome  degree  of  doubt.  The  prefent  population, 
according  to  the  lateft  accounts,  exceeds  forty  thoufand- 

The  following  anecdote  will  ferve  to  illuftrate,  in  a  more 
lively  manner  perhaps  than  any  formal  detail,  the  nature  and 
condition  of  this  county.  A  perfon  who  was  endeavouring  to 
fell  a  confiderable  eftate  by  au<Sion,  after  having  explained  the 
value  of  the  property,  the  prefent  rents,  and  future  capacity  of 
improvement,  thus  addrefled  the  company :  "  And,  Gentlemen, 

there  are  ten  thoufand  acres  lying ,  not  mentioned  in  the 

particulars  of  the  eftate,  which  will  be  thrown  into  the  bargain 
to  the  purchafer." 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

HEAD  OF  THE  ISTWID  RIVER..PLYNILL1M0N  MOUNTAIN.. HEA^ 
OF  THE  SEVERN.. .HEAD    OF  THE  WTE  RIVER.. .HEAD  OF  THE 
RYDOLL    RIVER. ...CWM    ISTWID,...peNT»E    BRUNANT    INN..*.- 
HAVOD...MAEN    ARTHUR.. .DEVIl's    BRIDGE. ..HAVOD  ARMS... 
rSPYTTY    'r    ENWYN...PONT    HEHWID..,FRGNFAITH    HOUSE... 

LAN       PADERN      DAAWR ESKTNALD. PICCADILLY 

ABERISTWID   CASTLE. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  I  left  the  reader 
at  the  fpot,  where  the  Aberiftwid  road  runs  parallel  with  the 
Eland,  and  where  a  party,  which  may  chuie  to  feparate,  and 
examine  refpeftively  Cwmeland  and  Llyn  Gwyn,  muft  appoint 
their  meeting,  to  purfue  their  journcgr  in  company.  Here 
_the  three  counties  meet :  all  on  the  eaft  and  ibuth  is  Radnorfliirc^ 
all  on  the  north  Mpntgomeryfhire  in  North  Wales,  and  all  on 
.the  weft,  C^iganfljire.  From  this  place  to  Havod,  a  diftance 
of  nine  Hfiiles,  over  terraces,  hinging  on  the  fides  of  mountains> 
fometimes  at  a  higher,  and  fometimes  at  a  lower  level,  there  Is 
not  perhaps  in  Great  Britain,  a  more  wild  or  barren,  a  bolder  or 
more  drearily  magnificent  highway.  The  very  heath,  which: 
purples  the  mountains  about  Rhayader,  dlfappears  :  the  very  Iheep 
forbear  to  coJbnize  the  wafte  in  populous  parties.  Here  and 
thete  a  wifd  poney,  or  fome  ftraggllng  cattle  of  the  country  breed 
may  accidentally  tenant  the  precipitous  crags;  but  of  human 
7  relidence 
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refidence  not  a  veftige  is  to  be  fcen,  except  a  wretched  miner's 
hut  here  and  there,  and  thofe  at  a  comfortlefs  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  Eland,  loiing  all  charadler  but  that  of  defolation, 
imparted  by  the  fcene  around,  is  become  a  mere  brook,  where 
the  road  crofles  it  near  its  fource  among  the  mountains  on  the 
right.  Thofe  on  the  left,  over  which  the  road  is  now  carried,  are 
the  >moft  rugged;  fometimes  fcattered  with  fallen  fragments, 
and  fometimes  overfpread  with  treacherous  bogs,  till  the  traveller 
finds  himfelf  impending  over  the  Iftwid,  at  the  height  of  full 
two  hundred  feet  above  it.  This  is  a  lefler  branch,  which  rifes  clofe 
by,  and  runs  through  this  fiffure  between  the  double  chain,  for 
it  is  no  more.  Thus  does  it  cut  its  narrow  channel  at  a  great 
depth  in  the  rock ;  fo  that,  while  the  road  hangs  on  the  lofty 
mountain  on  the  left,  the  fcenery  on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  you 
advance  weft  ward,  increafes  in  elevation  and  rude  magnificence.  An 
infialated  mountain  terminating  in  a  craggy  precipice,  and  narrowing 
to  a  point,  lifes  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  height,  as 
I  have  been  told  by  thofe  who  profefs  to  have  computed  it,  of 
from  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards. 
'The  pofitiofi  in  which  it  Hands,  and  the  fliape  of  its  projedlions 
are  as  fingular  and  rotnantic,  as  its  magnitude  is  impofing.  It 
appears  at  a  diftance  as  the  barrier,  which  bounds  the  narrow 
pafs  between  the  mountains.  But,  on  defcending,  and  having 
crofled  this  arm,  as  well  as  the  main  body  of  the  river  Iftwid 
near  its  head,  we  find  ourfelves,  inftead  of  emerging  into  a  more 
level  country,  at  the  bafe  of  Plynillimon.  The  ftone  bridge  over 
the  Iftwid,  which  muft  ftrike  the  moft  unobfervant  paflenger, 
from  the  contraft  of  its  elegant  proportions  with  the  Ihapelefi'nefs 
of  every  furrounding  objedl,  was  built  by  Mr,  Johnes  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  With  refpedl  to  Plynillimon 
jmoamtain,  it  is  either  the  fecond  or  third  in  Wales,  in  point  of 
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fize   and   height.       We    may   indeed  compare    it   with    thbfe 
formidable  perfonages  of  poetical  creation,  who  walk  with  their 
feet  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  in  the  region  of  the  heaveiis. 
Its  foot  is   here   in  Cardiganlhire,   but   its   bald   and  weather- 
beaten  head  is  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  in  Montgomerylhire. 
I  know  not,  whether,  according  to  the  ancient  divifion,  it  might 
not  have  fpurned  the  limits  of  a  fingle  kingdom.    Yet  after  all,  it  is 
more  properly  to  be  confidered  as  a  vaft  bed  of  mountains,  piled 
one  upon  another:  Alps  upon  Alps,  Pelion  uponOfla,  or  any  other 
magnificent  image  which  the  reader  may  incline  to  affedl.     But 
the  ruggednefs  and  inhofpitality  of  its  environs  h  in  general  fo 
unrelieved,     that    it    affords    little    food    for    the    piAurefquc 
enthufiafm  of  thofe  who  venture, on  the  labours  and  perils  of 
the  afcent.     It  is  the  moft  dangerous  mountain  in  Wales,  on 
account  of  the   frequent  bdgs,   which  hold  out   no   warning, 
concealed  as  they  are  undier  a  fmboth  arid  apparently  firm  turf. 
It  Ihould  never  be  attempted  without  a  guide,  whofe  attendance 
is  very  precarious.     There  is  however  a   hovet  near   the  bafe,, 
which  will    occafionally   furnifh    a    condudtor.       The    leading 
circumflance  in  the  charafter  of  this  mountain,   is  its  furnifliing 
a  head  to  the  three  rivers,  all  celebrated  amprig  both  poets  and 
topographers,  of  Severn,  Wye,  and  Rydoll.     To  find  the  fources 
of  two  rivers,  fo  long,  fo  copious,   and  yet  fo  diftant  from  each 
other  in  their  courfes,  as  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,   with  that  of 
a  third  in   a  ftill  different  direction,    of  fcarcely  inferior  beauty 
though  lefs  volume,  all  clofe  together,  fupplied  from  the  fprings 
of  a  fmgle  mountain,  is  one  of  thofe  unexpe^ed  occurrences,  with 
which  nature  delights  to  furprife  the  admirers  of  her  boundlefs 
ikill  and  power.     So  remarkable  a  feature  has  not  been  over- 
looked in  the  topographical  inquiries  of  Drayton,  who  has  taken 
occafion  from  it  to  relate  the  ftory  of  Severn.     Yet  will  the 
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critic  and  antiquary  be  inclined  to  look  further  for  the 
real  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name,  than  to  this  poetical 
etymology. 

But  Rydoll,  young'ft,  and  leaft,  and  for  the  others  pride 
Not  finding  fitting  roomth  upon  the  rifing  fide, 
Alone  unto  the  weft  diredlly  takes  her  way. 
So  all  the  neighbouring  hills  Plynillimon  obey. 
For,  though  Moylvadian  bear  his  craggy  top  fo  high, 
As  fcorning  all  that  come  in  compafs  of  his  eye. 
Yet  greatly  is  he  pleas'd  Plynillimon  will  grace 
Him  with  a  cheerful  took :  and,  fewning  in  his  face. 
His  love  to  Severn  fliews  as  though  his  own  flie  were 
Thus  comforting  the  flood  ;  "  O  ever-during  heir 
,     Of  Sabrine,  Locrine's  child  (who  of  her  life  bereft. 
Her  ever-living  name  to  thee,  fair  river,  left) 
Brute's  firft-begptten  fon,  which  Gw«ndolin  did  wed. 
But  foon  th'inconfiant  lord  abandoned  her  bed 
(Through  his  unchafte  defire)  for  beauteous  Elftred's  loTe» 
Now,  that  which  liioft  of  all  her  mighty  heart  did  move. 
Her  father,  Cornwat's  duke,  great  Corineus  dead. 
Was  by  the  luftful  king  unjuftly  baniftied. 
When  fhe,  who  to  that  time  ftill  with  a  fmoothed  brow 
Had  feem'd  to  bear  the  breach  of  Locrine's  former  vow. 
Perceiving  ftill  her  wrongs  infufierable  were ; 
Grown  hig  with  the  revenge  which  her  full  breaft  did  bear. 
And  aided  to  the  birth  with  every  little  breath 
(Alone  ft»e  being  left  the  fpoil  of  love  and  death. 
In  labour  of  her  grief  outrageoufly  diftra£l. 
The  utmoft  of  her  fpleen  on  her  falfe  lord  to  adl) 
She  firft  implores  their  aid  to  hate  him  whom  fhe  found; 
Whofe  hearts  urito  the  depth  fhe  had  not  left  to  found. 
To  Cornwal  then  fhe  fends  (her  country)  for  fupplies : 
Which  all  at  once  in  arms  with  Gwendolin  arife. 
Then  with  her  warlike  power  herhufband  fhe  purfu'di 
Whom  his  unlawful  love  too  vainly  did  delude^ 

The 
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*■■■ 
The  fierce  and  jealous  queen,  then  void  of  all  remorfc. 
As  great  in  power  as  fpirit,  wHftilft  he  neglefts  her  force 
Him  fuddenly  furpriz'd,  and  from  her  ireful  heart 
All  pity  clean  exil'd  (whom  nothing  could  convert) 
The  fon  of  mighty  Brute  bereaved  of  his  life  ; 
Amongft  the  Britons  here  the  firft  inteftine  ftrife. 
Since  they  were  put  a-land  upon  this  promis'd  fhore. 
Then  crowning  Madan  king,  whom  flie  to  Locrine  bore. 
And  thofe  which  ferv'd  his  fire  to  his  obedience  brought; 
Not  fo  with  blood  fufEc'd,  immediately  fhe  fought 
The  mother  and  the  child :  whofe  beauty  when  fhe  faw, 
Had  not  her  heart  been  flint  had  had  the  power  to  draw 
A  fpring  of  pitying  tears ;  when  dropping  liquid  pearl. 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  knees  begg'd  mercy.    Woe  for  thee 
"  Fair  EHlrcd,  that  thou  fhould'fl  thy  fairer  Sabrine  fee. 
As  (he  fhould  thee  behold  the  prey  to  her  ftern  rag6 
Whom  kingly  Locrine's  death  fuHic'd  not  to  alTuage : 
Who  from  the  bord'ring  cliffs  thee  with  thy  mother  caft 
Into  thy  chriilen'd  flood,  the  whilft  the  rocks  aghaft 
Refounded"  with  your  fhrieks;  till  in  a  deadly  dream 
Your  courfes  were  diffolv'd  into  that  cryftal  fl:ream. 
Your  curls  to  curled  waves  which  plainly  flill  appear 
The  fame  in  water  now,  that  once  in  locks  they  were  : 
And,  as  you  went  to  clip  eacl^  others  necks  before, 
Ye  now  with  liquid  arms  embrace  the  wandering  fliore. 

PoLYOLBlON,  Song  6. 

In  the  twenty-fixth  fong,  he  refers  to  the  fame  ftory,  conneding 
it  with  other  fabulous  and  legendary  defcents. 

What  reck  I  ?  let  great  Thames,  JVnce  by  his  fortune  he 

Is  fovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be ; 

From  Ifis  and  old  Tame,  his  pedigree  derive, 

And  for  tlie  fecond  place,  proud  Severn  .that  doth  Urive, 

-Fetch 
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Fetch  tier  defcent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  mountain  fprung, 
Plynillimon,  whofe  praifes  frequent  them  among, 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whofe  name  flie  boafts  to  bear. 
Bright  Sabrine,  whom  (he  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 

John  Philips  celebrates  this  mountain,  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
poem  on  Cider.  He  adduces  it  as  an  example,  that  every  foil  and 
climate  may  be  rendered  producStive  and  falutary,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  cultivation,  if  a  philofophical  lyftem  of  improvement, 
adapted  to  the  local  indications  of  nature,  v/ithout  aiming  at  the 
impoffible  products  of  more  favoured  regions,  be  purfued  with  a 
perfevering  indifference  to  immediate  confequences.  When  we 
fee  what  has  been  done  by  one  man  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
the  fliort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  it  can  fcarcely  be  unreafonable  to 
fay,  that  fuch  an  example,  if  extenfively  purfued,  might  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  generations  produce  fuch  a  change,  as  to  render 
even  this  mighty  bill  tributary  to  the  wants,  and  obedient  to  the 
will  of  man. 

What  fhould  I  more  ?  Ev'n  on  the  clifiy  height 
Of  Penmenmaur,  and  that  cloud-piercing, hill, 
Plinlimmon,  from  afair  the  traveller  kens 
Aftonifh'd,  how  the  goats- their  fhrubby  browze 
Gnaw  pendent ;  nor  untrembling  canft  thou  fee. 
How  from  a  fcraggy  rock,  whofe  prominence 
Half  over^ades  the  ocean,  hardy  men, 
Fearlefs  of  rending  winds,  and  dafhing  waves. 
Cut  famphire,  to  excite  the  fqueamifli  guft 
Of  pamper'd  luxury.     Then,  let  thy  ground 
Not  lie  jinfebor'd ;  if  the  richeft  ftem 
Refufe  to  thrive,  yetwbo  would  doubt  to  plant 
Somewhat,  that  may  to  human  ufe  redound, 
And  penury,  the  worft  of  ills,  remove  ? 
There  are,  who,  fondly  ftudious  of  increafe, 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natar'd  land 

Induce 
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Induce  laborious,  and  with  fattening  muck 
Befmear  the  roots ;  in  vain  !  the  nuriling  grove 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherifh'd  with  fofter  earth : 
But  when  the  alien  compoft  is  exhauft. 
Its  native  poverty  again  prevails. 

The  fame  poet,  in  his  Cerealia,  has  again  felefted  this  mountain 
for  the  fubjedt  of  a  fimile,  in  reference  to  athletic  fports  and  rural 
diverfions :  if  indeed  the  name  of  Philips,  inferted  in  the  hand- 
■writing  of  Abp.  "Tenifbn,  in  the  folio  copy  of  1 706,  belonging  to 
the  Lambeth  library,  together  with  the  circumftance  of  its  being 
publifhed  by  Bennet,  the  bookfeller  for  whom  "  Blenheim"  was 
printed,  be  confidered  as  fufficiently  ftrong  pjrefumptive  proof 
of  its  authentic  afcription. 

■Now  from  th'  enfanguin'd  liter's  reeking  flood, 
■Tardy  with  many  a  corfe  of  Bo'ian  knight. 
And  Gallic  deep  ingulft,  with  barbed  fteeds 
PromifcuDUS,  Fame  to  high  Olympus  flewr. 
Shearing  th'  expanfe  of  heaven  with  adlive  plume ; 
Nor  fwifter  from  Plinlimmon's  lleepy  top 
The  {launch  gerfaulcon  through  the  buxom  air 
Stoops  on  the  fteerage  of  his  wings,  to  trufs 
The  quarry,  hern,  or  mallard,  newly  fprung 
From  creek,  whence  bright  Sabrina  bubbling  forth. 
Runs  a  faft  Nais  through  the  flowery  meads. 
To  fpread  round  Uriconium^'s  towers  her  ftreams. 

The  rudenefs  of  this  fcene  is  rather  augmented  than  diminifhed 
hy  the  approach  to  the  lead  mines  of  Cwm  Iftwid.  Thefe  lie  on 
the  fide  of  two  mountains,  to  the  right  of  the  river  Illwid,  and 
their  entrance  is  juft  above  the  road.  The  manorial  rights  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Nanteos  eftate,  but  the  mines  are  leafed 
out  to  Sir  Thomas  Eonfal.     In  one  of  the  mountains  the  lead  is 
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acquired  with  eafc  near  the  exterior;  but  in  the  other,  the  level 
penetrates  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  yards.  The  dingy  and 
unfightly.  piles  of  drofs  and  fifted  refufe,  with  the  fqualid  garb  and 
lavage  manners  of  the  male  and  female  miners,  contribute  in  no 
flight  degree  to  embody  whatever  realities  the  traveller  over 
diilant  and  foreign  wilds  has  defcribed,  whatever  tales  the  inventor 
of  romance  has  impofed  on  the  credulity  of  his  reader.  Who 
would  fuppof©  all  this  to  border  on  every  thing  that  is  cultivated 
and  elegant,  with  the  intervention  only  of  a  fingle  hill? 

Beyond  the  lead  mines,  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  road,  a  narrow 
llripe  of  cultivation  by  the  Iftwid,  on  which,  however  poor,  the 
bewildered  eye  fixes  as  a  refting-place,  a  hill  in  front,  crowned 
with  the  novel  ornament  of  a  plantation,  befpeak  the  approach  to 
objedls  more  cheerful,  to  a  fcene  of  brilliant  enchantment,  prepared 
behind  the  Ihifting  caverns  and  magic-ftruck  abodes,  which  feem 
only  placed  there  to  heighten  the  effedl,  and  be  withdrawn.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  was  ever  fenfible  of  more  pleafure  or  reUef,  than 
on  the  unexpedled  fight  of  that  woody  hill,  at  my  firft  vifit.  The 
road  turning  fuddenly  to  the  right,  leads  up  to  Pentre  Brunant 
Inn,  one  of  the  moft  wretched  and  deftitute  imaginable,  in  a 
fituation  that  challenges  the  refidence  of  a  nobleman.  It  is  placed 
on  the  edge  of  a  very  high  hill,  overlooking  the  continuation  of 
Cwm  Iftwid  into  Havod  grounds,  and  backed  by  a  large  mountain 
towering  above  it,  fiirmounted  in  its  turn  by  higher  elevations, 
rifing  tg  the  top  of  Plynillimon.  The  barren  and  gloomy  prevails 
-ever  thelandfeape;  but  the  foftening  features  to  the  left  add  an 
inexpreffible  charm,  and  render  the  fite  of  this  poor  inn  a  fubjedl 
of  pi^urefque  admiration  and  envy.  The  prenufes  are  on  the 
fame  eftate  with  the  lead  mines.  They  are  miferable,  and 
miferably  kept :  yet  are  the  attractions  of  the  vicinity  fijch,  that 
many  parties  are  induced  to  bear  with  the  privations  of  the  place 
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for  days  together,  while  they  explore  fometlmes  "the  wild;  and 
fometimes  the  cultivated  beauties  furrounding  them. 

The  entrance  to  Havod  by  this  approach  is  at  the  ihepherd's 
cot,  on  the  hill  to  the  fouth.     The  defcent  by  the  foot-path  from 
Pentre  Brunant  Inn  is  fteep  and  romantic.    The  foot-bridge  acrofe 
the  ftream  affords  a  fcene  of  pitlurefque  and  entangled  wildnels. 
The  hard  and  milk-white  rocks  above  are  worn  into  a  whimfical 
variety    of   ftiapes.      The   wood  around   and  below   hangs   its 
ornamental  fringe  over  the  rugged  workmanflup  of  nature ;  while 
the  torrent,  foaming  between  its  rough  and  deepened  confines, 
falutes  both  the  eye  and  ear  in  its  tumultuous  paflagc  down  the 
declivity.     The  endrcling  hills,  which  hem  in  the  low  recefs  on 
every  fide,  with  here  and  there  a  fingle  cottage  on  their  brows, 
impofe  an  afp6<ft  of  dignified  retirement  on  the  whole,  while  the 
lower  view,  |)enetrating  the  groves  that  exquifi-tely  iiimilh  what 
the  name  implies,  a  fummer  retreat,    gives  a  foretafle  of  the 
pleafiires  to  be  enjoyed  witfein  the  domain.     It  is  a  charafterifHc 
of  Havod,   that  it  does  not  unfold  itfelf  at  firfl:    there  is  no 
approach   by  which  the  flranger's  admiration  is  arrefled  -at  the 
-gate'.     The  way  by  the  fhepherd's  cot,  leading  only  round  the 
farm,  is  not  a  carriage  road.     It  is  the  leafl  flriking  of  all  the 
entrances,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  beft.     Some  of  the  younger 
plantations  form  the  only  clothing  of  the  hills  in  this  angle ;  but 
thefe  promife  hereafter  to  rife  into  flately  woods.     For  fome  little 
way,  we  encounter  the  roughnefs  and  diforder  of  an  entirely  new 
creation.     High  as  is  the  ground  on  which  we  fland,  the  ulterior 
profpedl  is  intercepted  by  a  mafly  rock  of  great  compafs  and 
€kvation,  protruding  its  fharp  corners  and  projefting  Tragnjents 
in  every  dir€«Sion,  almoft  divefted  of  foil,  and  but  lately  a  mere 
object  of  barren  horror.     Yet  has  this  hopelefs  experiment  been 
fubmitted  to  the  planter's  hand,  and  that  wilh  pradical  fuccefs. 
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Every  year  the  hardy  firs  are  extending  their  bolder  fhoots,  and 
more  richly  adorning  that  ruggednefs  by  contrail,  which  their 
utmoft  luxuriancy  can  never  tame.  If  fuch  be  the  character  of 
this  rock,  as  you  pafs  under  it  on  high  ground,  I  need  fcarcely  lay 
how  ornamentally  it  appears,  when  viewed  at  various  points  from 
the  depth  of  the  valley.  The  road  winds  round  this  promontory, 
and  eTcaping  from  its  obftru(Sions,  fuddenly  opens  on  fuch  an 
aflemblage  ©f  beauty  and  grandeur,  ftretched  out  to  the  very 
limits  of-  the  perfpe^ive,  as  few  fpots  in  this  ifland  can  equal  for 
furprife  and  fingularity.  After  having  been  travelling  at  the  foot 
of  Plynillimon,  to  find  the  bed  of  the  Iftwid,  with  its  groves  and 
meadows,  ftill  far  beneath  the  level  on  which  we  are  flaading,  is 
fo  unexpected  a  circumftance,  that  we  rather  ftart,  as  at  the 
withdrawing  of  a  curtain  from  before  a  pifture,  than  believe  it  a 
reality.  The  winding  of  the  river,  here  foaming  impetuoufly 
over  rocks,  there  fpreading  its  broad  and  glafiy-furfaee,  like  a  lake; 
the  endlefs  woods,  hanging  on  the  mountain  fidesL-  in  long  array, 
fometimes  rifing  to  the  top,  but  oftener  contrafted  by  the  naked 
ridge;  fome  planted  there  by  nature,  before  all  attefted  evidence 
of  human  habitation ;  yet  more  that  owe  their  luxuriance  to  the 
novel  and  well-dire<fled  efforts  of  their  owner;  tradls  of  cultivation, 
pifturefquely  circumftanced,  breaking  out  in  the  diftances,  and 
^eftroying  the  uniformity; — all  thefe,  artd  a  thoufand  othet 
undefcribabie  beauties,  confpire  to  render  the  firft  general  view 
of  this  place  fo  fatisfying,  as  to  fet  at  defiance  all  hazard  of 
difappointment  from  the  mofl:  fangtiine  anticipation.  Nor  will 
even  the  annual  vifitor  look  with  a  fatiated  eye  at  the  growing 
improvements  of  the  fcene,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  The 
point  of  view  I  am  defcribitig  is  ftill  further  adorned  by  the 
elegant  fpire  of  a  beautiful  little  church,  embofomed  in  the 
higheft  woods  of  the  oppofite  hill.     This  church  w^s  finilhed  but 
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a  few  months  before  my  arrival,  and  had  no  exiflence  when  the 
lateft  defcription  of  Havod  was  written,  but  now  rifes  into  one 
of  its  firft  ornaments,  and  announces  to  the  flranger  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  wilds  of  Cardiganlhire.  At  the  time  of  my 
fiimmer  vifit,  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  with  the  family ; 
but  I  had  been  overtaken  by  appointment  on  my  way,  by  an 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  friend,  in  whofe  company  I  had 
determined  to  explore,  whatever  we  could  difcover  that  was 
interefting,  beyond  the  route  of  the  cuftomary  attendant.  We 
immediately  decided  to  make  for  the  church;  and,  for  that 
piirpofe,  leaving  the  broader  road,  crofled  a  wooden  foot-bridge, 
with  one  rail,  pidurefquely  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  oak,  over 
a  deep-bedded,  black,  and  rocky  mountain  brook.  The  natural 
timber  here  is  nurtured  and  drawn  up,  under  the  prote<Sion  of 
the  warm  and  Iheltered  dingle,  to  a  fize  and  growth  the  moft 
magnificent  and  flourifliing.  The  afcent  to  the  church  through  the 
wood  is  fteep,  but  the  path  is  fecure  and  fmooth.  The  churchyard 
may  rival,  for  romantic  accompaniments,  that  of  Aberedwy,  and  for 
interefl,  almoft  Briton  Ferry.  It  commands,  through  a  natural 
lattice- work  of  intervening  groves,  the  cultivated  valley  below, 
and  the  naked  fheep-walks  of  the  heights  oppofite.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  fmiling  at  the  pompous  devices,  by  which  the  country- 
people  aim  at  teftifying  their  refped:  for  the  deceafed.  They 
fometimes  even  afpire  fo  high,  doubtlefs  by  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
as  to  tag  their  vernacular  panegyric  with  a  Latin  couplet.  With 
refpeft  to  the  church  itfelf,  I  Ihall  referve  what  I  have  to  fay  of 
it,  till  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  eftablifliments  at  Havod.  We 
defcended,  by  another  richly  fylvan  path,  through  the  hanging 
wood,  and  came  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  mill  cafcade,  on  the 
mountain  brook  before  mentioned.  Here  is  a  fimple  alcove,  which 
at  once  affords  accocnmodation  to  the  admirer  of  nature,  if  he 
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wiflics  to  prolong  his  flay,  and  adds  an  unobtruiive  decoration  to 
a  fpot,  frowning  on  the  higher  pretenlions  of  art*  The  volume 
of  water  is  rather  fcanty  except  in  floods;  but  the  fall  is  fo  broken 
by  intervening  rock  and  foliage,  and  the  top  altogether  fcreened 
by  a  huge  mafs,  that  its  occasional  poverty  is  not  difclofed ;  indeed, 
after  tempefts,  it  forces  its  way  over  every  obflrudlion,  and  tumbles 
headlong  in  one  enlarged  and  tremendous  catarad;.  It  is  moft 
idvantageoufly  feen  from  the  building,  at  the  diftance  of  fome 
hundred  feet.  Between  it  and  the  alcove  there  is  a  ruftic 
foot-bridge,  which  compofes  well  in  the  pi61:ure.  The  pool  at 
the  bottom  boils  impetuoufly,  and  the  current  ruflies  forward, 
ftruggling  among  rocks,  or  ingulphed  in  deep  cauldrons,  and 
darkened  by  the  fhadows,  falling  from  the  excavated  fides.  The 
whole  courfe  of  the  brook  to  the  river  is  fo  fteeply  inclined, 
that  it  furnilhes  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  fomething 
approaching  to  calcades.  We  now  purfued  the  path  through  the 
woods,  with  occafional  fpots  of  pafture  and  tillage,  feen  through 
the  opening  viftas,  till  we  came  to  the  new  carriage  road  to  the 
houfe.  Here  the  grand  mafles  of  wood,  which  clothe  the  hills, 
the  Iftwid  again  roaring  obftreperoufly  along  its  bed,  or  fometimes 
fweeping  over  its  broad  and  pebbly  channel,  offered  themfelves 
more  amply  to  our  view  at  every  flep.  A  fudden  turn,  moft 
judicioufly  managed,  brings  the  flranger  unprepared,  almofl  before 
the  very  portico  of  an  elegant  manfion,  which  he  had  been 
expeding  to  have  defcried  from  afar.  The  fituation  of  the  houfe 
is  admirably  chofen,  commanding  the  river  with  its  winding  vale 
from  the  fhelving  ground  on  which  it  flands.  The  lawn  flopes 
elegantly,  but  naturally,  down  to  the  vvater;  and  immediately 
behind  it,  rifes  a  mofl  beautifully  wooded  hill,  as  if  formed  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  fhelter  and  an  air  of  repofe  to  a  claflic 
refidence.  Majeflic  woods,  reaching  to  a  great  extent  along  the 
acclivity,  at  once  protect  and  adorn  the  chofen  fpot ;  while  the 
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Iheep- walks  on  the  other  fide  the  Iflwid,  topped  by  ro<^9^  that' 
thruft  their  projeAions  among  the  very  clouds,  remind  us  by 
what  a  ftyle  of  nature  we  are  furrounded,  in  the  midft  of  an 
artificial  paradiie. 

But  the  principal  walks,  and  thofe  of  great  extent,  arc  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  On  croffing  the  lawn  from 
the  houfe  there  is  an  appropriate  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Iftwid,  rude  and  alpine,  fupported  in  the  middle  by  a  ftone 
buttrefs.  The  frame-work  of  this  bridge  is  fa  conftru<Sed, 
as  hitherto  to  have  withftood  the  impetuofity  of  the  torrent  j 
and  its  fimplicity  accords  better  with  the  fcene,  than  the  higher 
©Sorts  of  refined,  art  wonld  have  done.  After  having  paiTed 
it,  by  keeping  along  the  road  t^  the  farm>  you  foon  begin  to  rife 
from  the  valley  in  which  the  hbufe  and  gardens  are  embofomed. 
The  road  goes  to  the  top  of  the  mountain;  but  after  having 
afcended  fome  way,  a  path  to  the  left,  carried  on  a  very  high 
level,  very  narrow,  and  cut  with'  great  labour  out  of  the  folid" 
rock,  leads  through  the  moft  romantic  receflfes  of  this  interefting 
place.  The  noife  of  abundant  rills,  the  mofly  ftones,  the  wild  ■ 
and  tangled  underwood,  the  larger  timber,  with  which  the  fide 
of  the  precipice  is  clothed^  feed  and  fill  the  -attention,  without 
allowing,  time  to  look  out  for  objedls  beyond,  or  contemplate  the 
depth  below.  On  a  fudden,  a  mafs  of  rock  in  front  feems  to 
ftop  all  further  progrefs^:  it  thrufts  itielf  perpendicularly  acrods 
the  paflage,  and  its  bafe  is  fixed  far  beneath.  On  approaching 
it,  the  folid  mountain  is  found  to  have  been- perforated,  though 
its  iubftanee  is  fo  hard-,  as  to  have  occal^oned  the  greateft 
difficulty,  and  frequently  to  have  turned  the  tools  of  the 
workmen.  The  darknefs  of  the  chafm,  with  the  brawling  of 
leffer  falls  immediately  underneath,  coniibines  a  fort  of  pifturefque 
feeling  with  the  poetical  gloom  of  this  unufual  paffage.     After 
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creeping  through,  the  fmooth  and  flippery  path,  narrowing, 
and  becoming  more  tremendous  as  it  afcends,  winds  round  the 
front  of  a  mofly  promontory,  which  unfolds,  from  its  awful 
heights,  a  full  view  of  the  beautiful  and  fublime  effe^s  combined 
in  this  extraordinary  domain.  Standing  on  a  narrow  ledge,  half 
way  up  the  rock,  with  a  perpendicular  precipice  below,  and 
another  of  equal  height  above,  we  have  on  one  fide,  the  river 
fweeping  through  the  valley,  and  dividing  it  into  equal  parts, 
harmonioufly  correfponding  as  well  in  magnificence  as  extent. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  largeft  of  thofe  many  rciountain  torrents, 
which  embellifli  or  make  grand  this  glorioles  fcene,  forces  its 
way  down  to  join  the  Iflwid ;  its  roar  loud  and  inceffant,  its 
foam  %arkling  partially  at  intervals  through  the  network  of 
intervening  foliage,  or  efcaping  from  behind  the  rock  that 
t)btrudes  itfelf  on  the  confined  and  bverfliadowed  channel. 
Cultivated  fields,  intermixed  with  all  this  wild  beauty,  a  range 
of  oppofite  hills,  precipitous  and  ftately  as  thofe  on  which  wc 
are  placed,  Iplendidly  arrayed  with  hanging  woods ;  the  elegant 
church  fpire,  juft  rifing  from  among  the  trees,  and  afi^erting  its 
new-born  honours  in  this  fylvan  retreat,  carry  your  admiration 
without  abatement  from  point  to  point,  and  make  us  hefitatc 
whether  to  prefer  the  nearer  or  more  diftant  objecEts ; — ^the  ruder 
afpe^t  of  nature  in  her  majeftic  mood,  or  the  judicious  efforts 
of  fenfible  and  modeft  art,  to  graft  convenience  and  improvement 
on  the  peculiarities  of  mountain  fcenery,  without  fighting 
taflelefsly  againfl  its  charadler.  On  emerging  from  the  forefl^ 
we  foon  arrive  on  a  tumuloufly  formed  knoll,  lofty,  verdant, 
and  unincumbered,  which  commands  a  fi:ill  more  extenfive 
pK)fpeft  of  the  valley,  and  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Havod. 
It  has  been  regretted  by  fome,  that  the  houfe  was  not  built  on 
this  proud  eminence :  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  good  tafte  and 
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comfort  were  both   conlultfd,    in    the   choice  of  the    prefent 
fituation.        The    inducement     to    explore     Ihould     never    be 
withdrawn,  by  a  fweeping  furvey  from  a  balcony  or  a  portico : 
however  wide  the  range,  the  idea  of  magnitude  is  impaired,  by 
the  very  poffibility  of  comprehending  it  all  at  once.     Here  are 
forefts,   rifmg  upon  the  river  on  each  fide,  bordered  with  rich 
paftures,  and  interfperfed  with  Ihepherds*  cots ;  the  jagged  rock, 
or  fmooth  and  verdant  mountain,    near  whofe  fummit  vegetation 
languifhes;    and  the  bare  hills  that   terminate   the  fcene,   and 
mingle  with  the  horizon,   in  contraft  with   the   luxuriance  of 
Havod.     But  fuch  fcenes  are  better  vifited  occafionally,   than 
continually  fatiating  the  eye,  and   palling  on   the   imagination. 
Nothing    can    be    conceived,    if    I    may  fo    exprefs    it,    more 
domeftically.  pifturefque,    than  the  fummer  dining  room,    with 
the  hall  door  thrown  open  towards  the  water,  and  the  rich  and 
claffical  little  hill  rifing  before  the  window  on  the  other  fide. 
This  elevated  fituation  could  have  afforded  nothing  fo  elegant, 
or  fo  appropriately  beautiful.     After  continuing  round  the  brow 
of-.thls  majeftic  hill,  we  fuddenly  clofe  in  upon  the  brook,  which 
forms  fo  remarkable  a  feature  in  thefe  grounds.     A  cafcade  of 
mighty  force  immediately  announces  itfelf  by  its  roar ;  and  the 
lurprife  is  the  greater ;  as  the  fcene  that  meets  the  eye  affigns 
no  caufe  for  the  impreffion  on  the  ear.     As  we  creep  along  the 
winding  and  flippery  path,  a  dark  hollow  in  the  rock  attrads  our 
notice  on  the  right ;  the  din  of  falling  water  reverberates  through 
the  cave,   and   makes  us  hefitate   about   committing  ourfelves 
to  its  damp  and  gloomy  receffes.      By  a  fimple  but  fuccefsful 
trial  of  art,   the  termination  of  the  paiTage  forwards  feems  to 
difappoint  our  hopes,  when,  on  turning  fuddenly  to  the  left,  a 
rude  aperture  admits  the  .light,  and  a  Iparkling  flieet  of  water,, 
in  front  of  the  aperture,  urges  its  perpendicular  Ml  from  the 
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rock  above,  into  a  deep  hole  below  the  cave.  The  place  and 
manner  'of  viewing  this  portion  of  a  cafcade  is  the  moft  happy 
that  could  have  been  devifed ;  and  the  more  fo  as  the  mind  is 
left  unfatiated,  and  eager  to  know  through  what  unufual  channel 
the  brook  is  to  find  its  way  downwards,  from  the  unfilled  receiver 
of  its  abundant  waters.  It  was  much  my  inclination  to  have 
furnifhed  the  reader  with  a  plate  of  this  fingular  fall,  as  feen 
from  the  cave ;  but  on  converfing  with  the  artift,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  all  my  defigns,  it  did  not  appear,  that  the  efFed 
of  the  reality  was  capable  of  being  fubdued  to  the  rule  and 
government  of  the  pencil.  The  circumftances  are  eccentric  and 
wonderful,  but  not  pi<3:urefque.  There  is  neither  foliage  nor 
herbage ;  nothing  but  rock  and  water,  confined  as  it  were  in 
one  of  nature's  cabins.  The  moft  ftriking  feature,  is  the  lumi- 
nous appearance  of  the  foaming  element,  feen  from  fo  dark  a 
ftation,  glittoring  as  if  with  gems.  This  could  fcarcely  be 
xeprefented  on  paper.  I  have  therefore  chofen  the  open  view 
of  the  upper  fall  from  the  bottom,  as  more  intelligibly  repre- 
ienting  the  ftyle  of  Havod,  and  the  fort  of  intereft  it  excites. 
I  rhight  have  given  a  view  of  the  valley  with  the  houfe,  but 
the  limits  of  a  quarto  page  are  ill  adapted  to  extenfive  iiibj-e^, 
.unlefs  where  they  are  principally  aquatic  ;  and  I  fhalT  convey  a 
more  juft  idea,  on  what  a  fcale  this  place  is,  by  adequately^xhibiting 
the '  magnificence  and  richnefs  of  a  fmgle  picture,  emblematic 
of  the  general  oharaAer,  than  by  attempting  to  crowd  the 
lengthened  perfpedlive  of  a  mountain  valley  into  the  compafs  of  a 

miniature.  I  fhall  therefore  take  my  leave  of  the  cave,  with 
obferving,  that,  after  heavy  rains,  it  is  inacceffible,  and  proceed  to 
the  defeription  of  the  great  cafcade. 

After  defeending,  by  fteps  of  loofe  ilate,   from  the  eminence 

at  which  the  firft  jet  of  the  whole  brook  is  feen,  a  rude 'bridge 
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leads  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  torrent,  relieving  all  uncertainty 
as  to  the  outlet  from  the  pool  below  the  cave,  and  accouating 
for  the  echoed  founds,  that  have  heat  upon  the  ear  throughout 
our  paflage   up  the  ravin.     In  front  of  the  bridge,  at  a  little 
4iftance,   the  ftream  comes  tumbling  over  in  a  continued  fall  of 
about  one   hundred  feet,   including  that  part  of  it,  which  has- 
alreadj  been  defcribed.     The  portion,    here   prefenting  itfelf  to 
our   admiratipn,    is  where  the   overflowing   of  the    deep   boiler 
projedls  itfelf  angularly  over  the  fmooth  rock,  and  leaps  down 
the  ledges,  of  its  rugged   and  precipitate    defcent,    in  a  broker* 
ftiower  of  vexed  and  ftormy  foam.     The  difpofition  of  the  rocks, 
that  line  the  bed  of  this  turbulent  ftream,  to  narrow  its  boundaries 
and  impede  its  progrefs,  helps  greatly  to  give  it  that  individual 
character,    which    diftinguiflies   its    concomitant    fcenery   from 
the   common  place  exhibitions  of  artificial  managenaent,  where- 
it   is  attempted  to  graft   exotics  on  the  homely  confiftency  of 
nature ;    to  refine  her  where  fhe  meant   to  be  rude,    to    forcc^ 
her  into  grandeur  or  playfulnefs^   where  it  was  her  will  to  be; 
fober.     Neither  is  it  to  thefe  leading  circumftances  of  pidlurefque 
wonder,     that   pur   plealurable   emotions   are    confined.        Th& 
luxuriance   of  the    herbage  is   increafing  with    every  year ;  the 
fides  of  the  precipice  are  clothed  with  new-fprung  Ihoots,.  or  rivea 
by  the  venerable  trunk  of  fome  immemorial,  oak. 

After  having  crofled  the  torrent,  at  the  bottom  of  its 
perpendicular  fall,  and  exhaufted  the  topics  of  contemplation 
on  its  brink,  we  may  follow  its  fteep  declivity  on  the  northern 
fide,  till  it  joins  the  main  river.  There  was  no  walk  marked 
put,  when  Mr.  Cumberland  defcribed  it ;  but  the  path  is  now 
commodious,  and  the  return  is  agreeably  diverfified,  by  com- 
mitting ourfelves  to  its  direction.  Indeed,  the  rocks,  through 
which'  the  brook  cuts  its  way,  are  fo  grand,   and  fo  well  adapteid 

from 
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from  their  quality  of  fchlftus,  to  receiyc  the  moft  varied  and 
romantic  fliapes  by  attrition,  that  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  walk 
can  be  confidered  as  more  interefting.  After  defcending  a  few 
paces,  a  refplendent  little  rill  trickles  down  the  rock  above  our 
heads,  and  contrails  its  diminutive  beauties  with  the  large 
and  lofty  ftature  of  the  great  cafcade.  The  precipice  on  the 
other  fide,  from  having  been  our  ftation,  is  become  our  objedl : 
the  line  of  the  path  is  obfcured  by  height,  and  diftance,  and 
intercepting  herbage,  where  the  rock  relaxes  its  fterility,  and  yields 
by  partial  fpots  to  the  impregnation  of  heat  and  raoifture.  The 
fcene  is  narrow  and  tortuous,  lofty  and  overfliadowed  :  a  little  fall 
at  every  angle  fixes  the  foot,  and  enchains  the  ear  and  eye :  the 
ftream,  as  it  winds,  is  feen  alternately,  and  difappears :  as  we 
look  down,  the  rugged  bottom  feems  yawning  to  receive  us? 
if  we  look  back,  the  crag  projedls  above  our  heads,  the  downward 
rufti  of  the  torrent  threatens  us  with  its  deluge.  At  length  the 
dingle  joins  the  more  extended  valley ;  a  long  and  fteep  defcent  of 
rude  fteps  condu<5ls  us  to  the  dam,  artificially  conftrudled  for  the 
purpofe  of  irrigating  the  meadows.  This  dam  forms  a  pood,  into 
which  falls  a  regular  cafcade  of  at  leaft  twenty  feet,  while  the 
precipitoufly  inclined  channel  of  the  brook  above,  furniflies  a 
fucceflion  of  flalhing  eddies  and  whirlpools,  cutting  through 
rocks  too  prominent  to  be  overleaped,  or  raging  over  trunks  of 
decayed  oaks,  which  have  tumbled  long  ago  athwart  the  bed  of 
the  ftream.  A  piece  of  grazing  ground,  formed  with  due 
attention  to  pid:urefque  inequality,  renews  our  acquaintance 
■with  the  impetuous  Iftwid.  After  croflTmg  it  by  the  ftone  bridge, 
and  again  cfoffing  the  other  mountain  brook  below  the  mill 
cafcade,  we  decline  into  a  flieltered  walk,  level  with  the  river, 
leading  to  as  unexpedied  a  creation  of  fairy  gaiety,  as  lies  within 
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the  feope  of  the  moft  fportlve  fancy.  A  gaudy  flower  garden^ 
with  its  wreathing  and  fragrant  plats  bordered  by  Ihaven  turf, 
with  a  fmooth  gravel  walk  carried  round,  is  dropped,  like. an 
ornamental  gem,  among  wild  and  towering  rocks,  in  the  very 
heart  of  boundlefs  woods.  Nothing  can  be  more  enveloped  in 
folitude,  nothing  more  beautiful  or  genial.  The  fpot  at  prefent 
contains  about  two  acres,  fweUing  gently  to  meet  the  fun-beams> 
and  teeming  with  every  variety  of  flirub  or  flower. 

But  this  delicious  retreat  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  perfeftion. 
It  is  intended  to  enlarge  it,  by  making  the  river  the.  boundary; 
and  it  is  ftill  further  to  be  ornamented  by  a  Doric  temple,  from  a 
defign  in  Stuart's  Athens.  There  is  another  flower  garden,  of  very 
different  charader,  and  ftill  more  Angularly  fituated,  to  which 
flrangers  are  never  admitted.  Almafl  behind  the  wall  of  the 
lower  garden,  there  is  a  very  grand  rock,  lofty  and  naked,  fl:anding 
alone  in  the  midft  of  woods,,  too  exteniive  for  the  eye  to  mealure. 
This  rock  is  an  obje<3:  from  almoft  every  part  of  the  oppofite  hills. 
Its  top  is  a  natural  platform,  as  if  placed  there  for  the  purpofe,  on 
which  is  to  be  erected  a  column  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Behind  this  rock  the  mountain  rifes  higher,  and  is 
covered  with  the  dwarfifli  growth,  to  which  alone  the  ridges  of 
thefe  hills  give  birth.  In  the  centre  of  the  thicket  is  planted  a 
flower  garden,  fo  carefully  flickered  and  judicioufly  diipofed,  as 
to  realife  a  paradife  in  the  wildernefs.  The  tafl:e  in  which  it  is 
laid  out  is  not  fo  fl:udioufly  ornamental  as  that  of  the  garden 
below:  it  aims  at  a  coincidence  with  the  peculiarities  of  its 
fituation,  and  exhibits  in  a  nurfed  fl:ate  many  of  the  mofl:  curious 
plants,  which  are  the  natural  growth  of  high  expofures  in  foreign 
climates.  The  mofs-houfe  gives  a  hermit-like  air  to  the  retirement; 
and  the  vafe,  which  I  left  my  friend  Mr.  Banks  in  the  adl  of 
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placing  there,  infcribed  with  a  few  lines  from  the  mufe  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  to  commemorate  a  domeftic  circumflance,  will  finifli  raofl 
happily  the  contemplative  character  of  the  fcene. 

The  cold-bath  is  the  only  objedt,  to  detain  the  attention,  in 
the  fequeftered  path  from  the  lower  flower  garden  to  the  lawn : 
but  there  are  many  other  walks  of  large  compafs  and  extenfive 
variety,  about  the  grounds,  not  to  be  explored  in  a  fingle  day. 
In  particular,  the  road  towards  Yfpytty  Mwid,  which  I  meant  to 
have  defcribed,  but  have  dwelt  fo  long  already  on  the  pidurefque 
beauties  of  this  place,  that  I  Ihall  refer  the  reader  for  the  reft  to 
Mr.  Cumberland's  eloquent  and  fuccefsfiil  "  Attempt  to  defcribe 
Havod."  I  Ihall  only  juft  obferve,  that  in  tracing  the  principal 
•walk,  I  have  purpofely  taken  the  diredlion  contrary  to  that  of 
Mr.  Cumberland.  At  another  time,  I  trod  in  his  fteps,  with  his 
book  in  my  hand,  and  found  myfelf  affifted  by  the  accuracy  as 
well  as  interefted  by  the  vivacity  of  his  detail. 

The  houfe  was  built  by  Mr.  Baldwyn  of  Bath,  in  the  Gothic, 
with  pointed  windows  and  pinnacles.  It  does  much  credit  tO' 
the  tafte  and  talents  of  the  architedl.  It  is  light  and  airy,  though 
capacious,  and  avoids  that  appearance  of  over- building,  which  is 
fo  generally  the  fault  of  manfions  that  are  fliown.  Originally 
the  offices  were  differently  placed,  but,  being  thought  to  prefe 
too  forward  into  notice,  were  afterwards  thrown  into  their  pre- 
sent form.  The  arrangements  have,  indeed,  undergone  various 
changes ;  and  the  library  has  been  added,  under  Mr.  Jolmes's  own 
direction.  But  the  houfe  itfelf^  as  Mr.  Baldwyn  pJanned  it,  has 
never  been  altered,  nor  could  it  be,  for  the  better.  I  have  indeed 
heard  it  objedted,  that  the  rooms  are  not  large  enough ;  Ixit  that 
depends  entirely  on  the  obje<ft  of  the  owner,  which  I  take  to  have 
been  rather  elegance  and  comfort,  than  oftentatious  magnificence. 

The  rooms,  which  are  fubmitted  to  the  curiofity  of  ftrangers, 
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confift  of  a  hall,  a  mufic  room,  fummer  and  winter  dining  rooms, 
a  library,  and  a  drawing  room,  each  rich  and  aj^ropriate  in  their 
ornaments,  and  fumilhed  with  fpecimens  of  art,  not  numerouSj 
but  taftefully  feledted. 

There  are  in  the  hail  two  large  pidures  by  Hodges,  taken  from 
paffages  in  the  life  of  Captain  Cook. 

A  favourite  Newfoundland  dog  by  Opie,  a  favourite  horfe  by 
Gilpin,  and  a  favourite  fpaniel,  by  the  fame  painter. 

A  Fruit-piec€,  by  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio.  This  muft  have 
been  one  of  his  <;arlieft  performances;  for  he  began  with  ftich 
fubjedb,  but  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  hiftory  and 
portraits. 

Still  Lfife,  probably  by  Roeftraeten,  whofe  genius  inclined  him 
to  fuch  fubje^ls,  and  carried  him  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence 
as  the  path  he  had  chalked  out  to  himfelf  feemed  to  admit.  The 
higher  views  of  art,  that  now  prevail,  have  confiderably  diminiflied 
the  value  of  fuch  pieces.  Befides  thefe,  are  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  a  x;opy  from  Mengs ;  the  portr^t  of  a  lady,  both  the 
artift  and  fubjed  unknown ;  a  bufl:  of  Caracalla,  a  copy  from  that 
in  the  villa  Borgbefe ;  and  two  tables  of  lava  from  Vefuvius. 

Over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  mufic  room,  is  a  Holy  Family  by 
Baroccio.  The  religious  fiibjeds  of  this  artift  are  peculiarly 
excellent.  He  attended  equally  to  correftnefs  of  defign  and 
harmony  of  colouring.  But  he  did  not  lay  himfelf  out  ibr  the 
praife  of  original  genius.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  that  he 
imitated  the  beft  of  his  predecelTors ;  and  his  models  are  eafily  to 
be  diflinguifhed. 

Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  and  Richard  Payne  Knight,  Efq. 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney-piece.  The  latter  is  by 
Lawrence. 

On  the  left  hand  is  Herodias  with  John  the  Baptdft's  head,,  by 
>(Iighael  Angelo  Caravagglo« 

A  Ruined 
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A  Ruined  Alchymlft  by  Salrator  Rofa  pofleffes  that  wonderful 
force  of  expreffion,  which  gives  fo  rare  a  value  to  all  his  genuine 
works.  The  attitude  and  adion  of  the  principal  figure  in  this 
piece  unite  individual  charadler  with  all  the  propriety  of  general 
nature.  The  freedom  of  pencil,  the  fpirit  and  fire  of  imagination, 
ftrongly  mark  it  as  the  produdiibn  of  this  mafter. 

On  the  right  hand  is. the  portrait  of  Mr.  Johnes  of  Lan  Dair, 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  whofe  art  called  forth  all  the  inveterate 
peculiarities,  whether  of  intrinfic  charadler,  or  temporary  modes, 
which  render  his  paintings  contemporaneous  chronicles  of  the 
times  with  the  lighter  papers  of  that  great  defcriber,  Addilbn,  but 
leave  behind  no  general  inftrucftion,  no  topic  of  imitation  to  the 
profefFor.  His  wigs  are  moft  faithful  and  elaborate  reprcfentations. 

Under  this  is  a  view  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Maurierme,  by  Deane. 

Between  the  doors  is  the  AfiTumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Benedetto  Luti.  This  pi(Sure  was  a  prefent  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,, 
and  had  been  an  altar-piece  at  Lugano,  where  it  was  purchafed. 
The  works  of  this  artift  are  much  coveted  for  the  tenderneis  and 
delicacy  of  their  manner,  the  claffical  tafte,  if  not  the  critical 
feverity,  of  their  defigning,  and  the  mellow  beauty  of  their  tints. 

The  Elijah  by  Rembrant  is  a  curious  picture.  It  has  been  faid' 
of  this  artift,  that  he  painted  himfelf  in  his  works.  He  was  a 
miller's  fon,  and  born  in  1606.  He  began  his  career  of  fame 
and  fortune  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1630.  His  performances 
foon  got  into  fafliion,  and  his  fchool  increafed  daily.  The  literal 
copyift  of  whatever  came  before  him,  colouring  was  his  great 
objedl.  As  he  could  fcarcely  read,  he  was  very  carelefs  about  the 
feledtion  of  his  ftories.  The  walls  of  his  painting-room  Goyered 
with  old  draperies,  weapons  and  grotef<|ue  armour,  conftituted' 
the  whole  of  his  ftudy;  andthefe,  with  a  cheft  of  drawers,  full  of 
old  clothes  and  other  rubbifli,  he  was  accuftomed  to  call  his 
y  antiques^ 
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antiques.     Yet  was  he  not  without  a  good  coUedlion  of  Italian 
prints  and  drawings;  but  they  had  no  power  of  opening  his  eyes 
to  his  own  defefts.     His  manner'is  unfinilhed,  and  altogether 
unlike  the  nicety  of  his  countrymen.     His  pictures  are  rough  and 
difagreeable  on  a  near  infpe<3:ion,  but  at  once  harmonious  and 
forcible,  when  viewed  at  a  convenient  diftance.     If  any  {pedlator 
came  too  clofe  to  a  newly-finiflied  pi<5lure,  he  always  turned  him 
back,  under  the  pretence  that  the  fmell  of  the  colours  would  give 
him  the  head-ache.    He  was  rather  a  mannerift,  than  an  enlarged 
and   philofophical   ftudier    of    nature.      Cuftom   and   education 
attached  him  to  the  manners  of  his  own  country.     Yet  was  his 
genius  fine,  his  exprcffion  eXquifite,  his  ftroke  admirable,  and  his 
colouring  beyond  all  rivalfliip.     His  lights  were  painted  with  an 
uncommonly  thick  body,  but  he  perfedly  underftood  the  nature 
and  property  of  his  colours,  fo  that  he  preferved  them  in  all  their 
freflinefs.    He  painted  few  hiftorical  fubjedls ;  and  thofe  few  were, 
as  in  the  inftance  before  us,  altogether  inferior  to  his  portraits. 
There  was  a  vulgarity  in  his  treatment.     His  forte  was  a  iimple 
topic,  which  required  not  the  higher  powers  of  compofition.     His 
heads  of  old  men  are  executed  with  fo  laborious  an  exadlnefs,  as 
to  reprefent  even  the  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  to  make  out  minutely 
the  very  fur  upon  their  caps.     His  earlier  v^orks  were  the  moft 
laboured :  his  enthufiafm  evaporated  as  his  reputation  increafed ; 
and  he  afterwards  contented  himfelf  with  the  trade  of  an  artift. 

The  Sleeping  Cupid  is  faid  to  have  been  by  Elizabetha  Sirani 
and  Guido ;  and  Elizabetha  Sirani  is  faid  to  have  been  Guido's 
miftrefs.  She  has  been  mentioned  by  the  writers  in  general  as 
his  difciple ;  but,  on  comparing  dates,  it  has  been  found,  that  flie 
was  only  four  years  old  when  Guido  died.  Thefe  documents,  if 
corredt,  fweep  away  at  once  both  the  honour  and  difgrace.  Her 
father,  Andrea  Sirani,  certainly  learned  his  art  from  Guido ;  and 
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file  probably  hers  from  her  father,  which  fufficiently  accounts  for 
her  performances  identifying  themfelves  with  the  fchool,  of  which 
flie  was  fo  diftinguifhed  a  proficient.  She  is  recorded  as  a 
memorable  example  of  early  genius.  It  is  dangerous  to  poffefs 
merit  in  Italy.     Elizabetha  Sirani  was  poifbned. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,  by 
Vandyck,  very  much  in  the  ftyle  of  his  mafter,  Rubens.  The 
fhoulder  of  the  Magdalen  in  particular,  and  indeed  all  the  flefliy 
parts,  exhibit  an  underftanding  and  practice  of  colouring,  that 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  clofe  obferver  of  Titian,  and  no 
unworthy  follower  of  the  Venetian  fchool.  The  child  pointing 
at  the  wounds  is  an  inftance  of  that  exquifitely  natural  expreffion, 
which  none  but  the  moft  accompUflied  pencils  can  attain.  This 
is  a  pidlure  that  would  do  credit  to  any  collection. 

Tliere  are,  at  this  end  of  the  room,  feveral  other  pidlures ; 
particularly  two  landfcapes,  by  Berchem  and  Both.  The  rivalfhip 
between  thefe  mafters  was  fo  clofe,  that  a  Dutch  burgomafter 
gave  a  commiffion  to  each,  with  the  promife  of  a  confiderable 
premium,  beyond  the  ftipulated  lum,  to  the  artift,  whofe  work 
fliould  be  adjudged  the  bell.  On  a  comparifon  of  the  piAures, 
the  arbitrators  were  unable  to  decide ;  aftd  their  liberal  employer 
prefented  each  with  a  gratuity,  equal  to  what  he  had  defigncd  for 
the  vidlor.  The  latter  was  diftinguifhed  as  Both  of  Italy,  from 
his  long  abode  in  that  country.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abraham 
Bloemaart,  as  was  his  brother  Andrew,  whom  De  Piles  miftakenly 
calls  Henry.  The  two  brothers  were  infeparable,  as  well  in  the 
exereife  of  the  pencil  as  in  friendfliip,  till  an  unhappy  cataftrophc 
befel  one  of  them,  who  was  drowned  in  a  canal  at  Venice.  John 
painted  the  landfcape,  and  the  figures  were  inferted  by  Andrew. 
Yet  fo  much  were  they  influenced  by  the  fame  genius,  that  the 
mixture  of  hands  was  not  difcernible ;  and  they  walked  at  no 
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very  awful  diftance  behind  the  reputation  of  Claude  Lorraiit. 
The  figures  of  Andrew  Both  were  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofc  of 
Claude.  After  the  fatal  accident,  the  furvivor  left  Italy,  and  retired 
to  his  own  country. 

Under  the  Vandyck,  is  a  Salvator  Hominum.  This  wonderfully 
fine  head  is  by  Muralez,  a  Spanifti  painter,  known  in  his  own 
country  under  the  furname  of  El  Divino.  This  diftinftion  might 
have  been  conferred  either  on  the  excellence  of  his  painting,  or 
the  nature  of  his  fubjedl.  The  works  of  this  mafter  are  little,  if 
at  all,  known  in  England. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  are  two  views  of  MataVai  Bay  in  Otaheite, 
and  Funchal,  one  of  the  Azores,  by  Hodges. 

There  are  likewife  two  piftures  by  Claude.  In  the  landfcape 
of  one  he  has  introduced  a  view  of  the  arch  at  Ancona.  Thefe 
are  not  in  his  beft  ftyle,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  genuine. 
This  young  paftrycook,  who  could  fcarcely  write  his  own  name, 
when  he  went  into  Italy  with  the  humble  view  of  exercifing  his 
talents  on  confectionary,  might  have  dlfputed  the  palm  of 
ignorance  with  Rembrant ;  but  both  were  well  read  in  the  rules 
of  nature,  without  confulting  any  inferior  author.  His  firft 
attempts  were  in  the  fervice  of  Taffi.,  a  pupil  of  Paul  Bril. 
Claude  Lorrain  affifted  him  in  preparing  his  colours.  Taffi  and 
Claude's  elder  brother  John,  an  engraver  of  wood  cuts,  taught 
him  a  few  principles  of  the  art.  He  afterwards  paffed  two  years 
at  Naples  with  GofFredi,  who  taught  him  landfcape,  architefture, 
and  perfpe<ftive.  But  on  the  whole  he  owed  little  of  his  abihty 
to  his  matters.  He  fucceeded  very  indifferently  in  figures,  though 
be  attended  the  drawing  fchool  daily  during  his  refidence  at 
Rome.  Lauri  and  Courtois  frequently  inferted  them  for  him; 
but  when  he  did  them  himfelf,  he  ufed  to  fay  jeftingly,  that  he 
fold  the  landfcape,  and  gave  the  figures  into  the  bargain.  He  had 
6  no 
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no  objedlon  to  rubbing  out.  His  diftances  are  admirable ;  and 
no  man  better  pradifed  a  juft  and  proportionate  degradation  in 
the  tones  of  colours.  He  was  indefatigable  in  obferving  the 
circumftances  and  accidents  of  nature  in  the  iky,  whether  the 
rifing  or  fettlng  of  the  fun,  rain,  thunder-clouds,  or  any  other 
llriking  effects.  .On  his  return  home,  he  committed  Jiis  obfervatrons 
to  canvas,  and  treafured  them  as  hints  to  be  introduced  into  his 
regular  works.  Sandrart  obferves  of  his  trees,  that  they  appear  to 
ruftle,  as  if  put  in  motion  by  the  wind.  Baldinucci  has  fpoken 
highly  of  his  knowledge  in  perfpe<ftive :  but  critics  in  general  have 
agreed,  that  this  praife  muft  be  underftood  as  confined  to  the 
aerial,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  perfed  mafter  of  the 
lineal.  The  truth  and  freflinefs  of  his  colouring,  his  aptitude  in 
reprefenting  the  time  of  day,  and  the  varying  appearances  of  light, 
are  the  leadings  features  of  his  excellence.  On  the  whole,  he  has 
generally  been  confidered  as  the  moft  perfect  model  for  landfcapc 
painters.  Tables  of  verde  antlco  and  dabaftro  antico,  with  corners 
of  porphyry,  a  ftudio  of  different  marbles,  and  a  buft  of  Mifs 
Rofe,  daughter  o£  George  Rofe,  Efq.  formerly  of  the  Treafury, 
by  Banks,  make  up  the  remaining  ornaments  of  this  elegant  and 
claflical  room. 

In  the  dining  room,  there  is  a  family  pldture  by  Romney.  The 
perfons  introduced  are  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Johnes,  Major  General 
J.Lewis,  and  Dr.  Stevenfbn  of  Llandyfful,  a  particular  friend  of  the 
family.  The  likeneffes  are  correct  and  pleafing,  and  the  ftory  of 
the  fortune-teller  Is  fufficlently  well  managed ;  but  the  painting  is 
wafliy  and  poor,  and  by  no  means  fit  to  challenge  competition 
with  thofe  mafters,  with  whom  its  ftation  In  this  houfe  unavoidably 
brings  it  ipto  comparlfon. 

The  chimney-piece  in  this  room  is  from  the  claffical  chiiTel  of 
Banks.     The  heads  of  Socrates,  Plato,   Alciblades,  Sappho,  and 
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thfee  other  ancient  worthies,  form  its  principal  ornament,  and 
the  draperies  are  remarkably  well  worked.  On  the  chimney-piece 
is  an  antique  figure  of  Ariadne,  which  is  very  beautifiil,  but  the 
head  is  not  its  own.  The  drapery  is  admirable ;  and  the  grapes 
taken  up  in  the  folds  afford  an  exquifite  fpecimen  of  elegant  defign, 
and  delicate  execution. 

In  the  winter  dining  room,  over  the  chimney,  is  a  Cleopatra 
by  Guercino.  His  ftrong  lights  and  Ihadows  give  wonderful  force 
,  to  this  as  well  as  to  moft  other  of  his  pidlures.  He  preferred  the 
Venetian  to  the  Roman  fchool,  and  devoted  his  principal  ftudy 
to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  colouring.  There  is  a  powerful 
and  lively  expreffion  in  this  piece,  which  gives  a  value  to  the 
mafter,  not  only  as  a  colourift,  but  as  an  imitator  of  nature. 

The  piftures  on  the  fide  of  the  room  are,  the  Vale  and  Cafcatella 
of  Tiyoli,  by  Delany.     The  temple  is  artificially  introduced, :  to 
heighten  the  effedl.     Its  actual  fituation  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.     The  Flemilli  landfcape  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  by  Wou- 
vermans ;  though,  from  its  rank  and  charadler  as  a  performance, 
it  may  with  more  probability  be  afcribed  to  fome  of  his  difcipJes 
or  imitators.    But  the  Elijah  fed  by  Ravens  merits  a  more  detailed 
attention.     The  catalogue  informs  us,    that  it   came   from  the 
monaflery   of  Talley,    in   the  county   of  Caermarthen,    at   the 
reformation ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  fome  among 
the  earliefl  maflers  after  the  revival  of  painting;  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
or  perhaps. John  Van  Eyck,  the  firfl  painter  in  oil.     It  would  be 
mofl  for  the  honour  of  this  venerable  relic,  if  we. might  with 
fafety  attribute  it  ta  Giotto.     But  this  very  circumflance  would 
be  fufiicient  to  deter  us  from  hazarding  fuch  an  opinion.  •  Giotto 
was  far  fuperior  to  his  mafler  Cimabue,  who  had  himfelf  attained 
much  more  elegance,  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  flifF  compofition. 
It  has  been  thought  that  John  Van  Eyck  was  more  probably  the 
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painter  than  either,  as  there  was  always  a  connexion  between 
this  country  arid  Flanders,  which  might  account  for  its  early 
importation.  How  long  it  had  been  in  pofleffion  of  the  nionks 
at  Talley,  is  not  known ;  but  it  has  remained  in  this  family  ever 
iince.  It  is'  undoubtedly  a  visry  great  curiofity ;  though  more  to  be 
valued  as  fuch,-  than  for  the  merit  of  the  perforniance.  This 
confideration  has  convinced  a  friend  of  mine,  whofe  authority 
ftands  high  on  the  fubjedl  of  art,  that  this  piece  may  boaft  a  ftill 
higher  antiquity,  than  has  hitherto  been  afcribed  to  it;  a  date 
more  congenial  with  the  ftyle  and  fuccefs  of  the  effort.  He  refers 
it  to  one  of  thole  Greek  artifts,  who  were  invited  to  Florence 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  infpired  Cimabue, 
confined  as  were  their  own  powers,  with  the  ambition  of  reftoring 
the  art  of  painting.  Confidered  as  the  attempt  of  that  ignorant 
age,  it  reflects  the  higheft  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  its  author : 
but  if  it  really  came  from  the  father  of  modern  painters,  or  any 
of  his  early  fucceflbrs,  it  would  but  detraft  from  the  reputation 
attached  to  them  for  fo  fbon  improving  on  the  models  of  their 
rude  inftru6lors.  The  beft  part  of  the  piece  is  the  compartment 
with  the  chariot.  It  pofTeffes  a  confiderable  portion  of  elegance 
and  freedom. 

The  lower  jow  confifts  of  a  Sketch  by  Vandyke,  luppofed  to 
be  defigned  for  Lord  Stafford.  A  View  of  Newcaftle  in  Emlyn 
by  Ibbetfbn,  which  does  no  inadequate  juftice  to  that  fingular 
Ipot.  The  ruin  is  a  fine  fubjed:,  and  has  not  been  loft  upon  the 
artift.  A  Portrait  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  by  Webber.  A  View  of 
Aberiftwid,  by  Ibbetfon,  in  which  the  drefs  and  character  of  the 
Welfli  peafants  are  well  preferved ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lifton,  by  Wickftead. 

Over  the  doors  of  this  room  are  four  coloured  drawings  of 
fcenes  within  the  precinds  of  Havod,  by  Jones,  of  whom  fome 
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brief  memoirs  have  already  been  given.  A  Buft  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford,  by  NoUekens,  was  placed  here  in  the  interval  between 
my  firft  and  fecond  vifit.  It  is  a  corrcft,  but  not  an  animated 
liken  efs. 

The  anti-library  is  juft  completed.  A  ftaircafe  formerly  occupied 
the  area,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  claflical  apartment,  fb  that 
it  occafioned  an  incommodious  and  unfightly  accefs  to  one  of  the 
fineft  rooms  in  the  kingdom.     This  anti-library  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  chapel,  in  which  is  placed  fome  very  curious  painted 
glafs.    In  the  large  window,  there  is  an  uncommonly  fine  portrait 
of  a  cardinal,  kneeling   to  his  tutelary  iaitit,  which  may  with 
good  reafon  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  from  one  of  Holbein's 
portraits.    The  arms  of  this  cardinal  are  blazoned  on  the  covering 
of  his  kneeling  de£k,  but  his  name  has  not  yet  been  difcovered. 
The  higheft  excellence  of  colouring  in  this  branch  of  art  is  here 
attained,  while  the  ufual   portion  of  accuracy  in  drawing,  and 
fidelity  in  copying,    after  the   mafter,    are  far  exceeded.     The 
reception,  that  Holbein  met  with  in  this   country,  was  highly 
creditable  to  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  court.     The  tafte  of  the 
monarch  was  confpicuous  in  his  patronage  of  the  artift ;  and  the 
liberality  of  Sir  Thomas  More,    in   parting    with   his  valuable 
pi<9;ures  to  his  mafter,  for  the   fake  of  engaging  that  powerful 
proteftion,  was  not  unkindly  rewarded,  when  Henry  returned  the 
piAures,  and  declared  himfelf  fatisfied  with  commanding  the  hand, 
that  could  paint  their  equals.     There  is  only  one  other  work  of 
art  in  this  room,  which  is,  a  buft  of  Lord  Thurlow,  by  Roffi.     It 
is  a  faithful  and  charaileriftic  portrait.     The  fubjedl  is  a  fine  one, 
and  has  been  finely  treated,  with  the  exception  of  one  error,  into 
which  the  artift  has  been  betrayed  by  the  proverbial  eyebrows  of 
the  noble  original.    In  his  endeavours  to  lay  hold  of  fo  remarkable 
a  feature,  he  has  fucceeded  in  making  them  fufficiently  heavy; 
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but  they  are  not  workecWike  hair,  and  the  heavinefs  is  the  heavinefs 
of  a  folid  lump,  not  that  of  a  bufhy  excrefcence. 

The  library  is  an  o'(Sagon,  with  the  light  admitted  from  the 
dome.  It  is  lurrounded  by  a  gallery,  fupported  on  pillars  of 
variegated  marble.  Thefe  pillars  are  very  magnificent,  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  lymmetry  of  this  room  would  be  perfect,  if 
the  pillars  were  not  fomewhat  too  large  for  their  height.  This 
circumftance  arofe  from  fome  error  of  meafurement  among  the 
workmen,  when  the  room  was  building.  As  it  is,  however,  it 
reflefts  high  credit  on  the  owner  of  Havod,  who  was  in  this 
inftance  his  own  architeft ;  and  this  library  is  the  triumph  of  the 
place.  It  opens  into  a  confervatory,  one  hundred  andfixty  feet 
in  length,  filled  with  rare  and  curious  exotics,  with  a  walk  down 
the  centre.  The  doors  are  all  pannelled  with  plate  glafs ;  fo  that 
when  the  entrance-door  of  the  library  is  ftiut,  and  the  communi- 
cation open,  the  view  from  the  end  of  the  confervatory,  through 
the  library,  into  a  feeming  fecond  confervatory,  almoft  realizes 
the  fiditious  rfefcriptions  of  enchantment.  Nor  is  the  firft 
entrance  into  the  library,  with  the  paradife  of  rarities  beyond, 
lefs  ftriking. 

Over  the  chimney  in  the  library  there  is  an  antique  head  of 
Ifis,  in  red  granite,  and  an  antique  Mofaic  from  Adrian's  villa. 
On  the  mantle  are  bufts  of  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Johnes,  by  Banks ;  a 
petrifadion  found  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Nile ;  and  a  fragment  of 
the  bafe  of  Pompey's  column  at  Alexandria,  brought  thence  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Lhuyd,  and  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Johnes. 

In  the  confervatory  there  is  a  piece  of  fculpture  by  Banks, 
which,  for  claflical  defign  and  delicacy  of  execution,  would  of 
itfelf  place  him  among  the  pureft  followers  of  the  ancient  and 
beft  examples,  if  his  fame  had  not  long  fmce  been  eftablifhed  on 
a  firm  foundation.     The  fubjed  is,  Thetis  dipping  Achilles  in  the 
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river  Styx.  The  figures  are  exquifite ;  and  the  mongers  of  the 
Styx,  carried  round  the  bafe,  are  poetically  fancied,  as  well  as 
ingenioufly  fculptured.  There  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  conier- 
vatory,  a  Mafk  by  the  fame  artill. 

The  drawing  room  is  completely  furniflied  with  Gobelin  tapeftry 
of  great  beauty  and  brilliancy,  and  the  whole  furniture  is  in  the 
French  tafte,  to  correfpond  with  the  hangings.  This  is  the  only 
room  which  afFefts  iplendour  of  decoration ;  and,  as  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  ladies,  it  is  judicioufly  contrafted  with  the  more 
fober  ftyle  of  the  adjoining  apartments.  The  colonade  front  is 
occupied  by  another  fuite,  which  is  never  fliown  to  accidental 
vifitors.  In  thefe  rooms  the  fame  taftc  is  preferved ;  and  they  are 
enriched  with  many  ornaments  and  curiofities,  in  harmony  with 
the  purfuits  of  the  occupier.  Among  the  number  are,  a  Drawing 
of  Auguftus's  Bridge  over  the  Nar,  by  Jacob  More ;  two  Paintings 
done  on  wax,  from  the  Vatican,  by  a  Roman ;  and  feveral  coinsj 
Roman  rings,  and  other  curiofities  of  antiquity,  found  in  this 
part  of  Cardiganfhire.  Hogarth's  Southwark  Fair  is,  however, 
the  mofl  rare  and  valuable  gem  in  this  little  collection.  The 
humours  have  never  perhaps  been  more  univerfally  colleded  into 
one  picture.  This  piece  alone  would  have  juflified  Lord  Orford 
in  charadlerifing  Hogarth  as  a  writer  of  comedy  with  a  pencil. 

But  it  is  time  to  refrain  from  the  enumeration  of  particulars, 
and  to  take  my  leave  of  Havod  with^a  fketch  of  its  general 
chara6ler.  In  laying  out  the  grounds,  art  has  been  no  further 
confulted,  than  to  render  nature  accefTible.  Indeed,  nature  has 
in  this  country  fo  obflinate  a  will  of  her  own,  that  fhe  would 
fcarcely  fufFer  a  tafle,  the  reverfe  of  that  fo  purely  difplayed,  to 
interfere  with  her  vagaries.  There  is  one  refledlion,  which  is 
particularly  pleafmg  at  Havod.  Notwithflanding  all  that  has  been 
done,  the  place  is  yet  in  its  infancy.     Mofl  of  the  fine  refidences 
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In  England  are  finlfhed,  and  many  beginnlog  to  decay.  But 
Hayod,  fifty  years  hence,  will  ftand  alone  in  grandeur,  If  the 
plans  of  its  firft  former  are  not  abandoned  by  its  flicceflbrs.  What 
we  now  fee,  is  the  fruit  of  only  twenty  years.  In  1783,  it  was  a 
wildernefs.  There  was,  indeed,  an  old  houfe  belonging  to.  the 
family-;  but  it  was  deferted  as  an  untenantable  refidence,  and  the 
very  eftate  held  of  little  account.  In  1783,  Mr,  Johnes  deter- 
mined to  Tettle  here.  In  1803,  Havod  was  as  I  have  defcribed, 
and  as  the  numerous  friends  of  the  owner  can  bear  witnefs  to 
having  feen  it.  Hills,  planted  by  the  very  hands  of  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants,  have  already  rifen  into  opulence  of  timber; 
other  hills  are  covered  with  infant  plantations  of  luxuriant 
promife;  and  more  of  the  lofty  wafte  is  now  marked  out,  to  be 
palled  into  ufefulnefs  and  fertility,  in  a  fuc(xffion  of  enfuing 
autumns. 

Larch  trees, have  been  very  fuccefsful  on  thefe  hills:  but  Mr. 
Johnes's  attempts  have  not  been  confined  to  this  fpecies  of  timber 
only;  he  has  engaged  in  an  immenfe  extent  of  general  plantations, 
of  which  it  will  not  be  uninterefting  to  the  practical  agriculturalift 
to  give  fome  brief  account.  From  June  1796  to  June  1797,  four 
hundred  thoufand  .larches  were  planted,  and  very  few  of  the 
plants  failed.  Befides  thefe,  in  the  fame  year,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  other  tflies  were  planted,  of  which  fifty  thoufand 
were  alders,  and  the  refl  elm,  beech,  birch,  afli,  and  mountain 
afh.  They  all  throve  well,  but  the  beech  flouriihed  more  than 
any,  except  the  larch.  About  ten  thoufand  were  planted  to  the 
acre.  From  Odlober  1797  to  OAober  1798,  ten  thoufand  oaks 
were  planted,  from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  and  from  October  1 798 
to  April  1799,  fifty-five  acres  were  fet  with  acorns.  In  the  fame 
fpace  of  time,  in  which  the  plantation  of  oaks  was  going  forward, 
twenty-five  thoufand  afh  trees  were  planted,  of  which  not  more 
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than  five  hundred  died,  and  about  four  hundred  thoufand  larch 
trees.  The  larches  were  all  two  years  old  feedlings,  and  were 
always  planted  on  the  upper  parts  of  hills.  The  larches  planted 
at  the  height  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  in  the  year 
1796,  were  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high  in  1803.  The  medium 
growth  has  been  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  each  year ;  but 
the  flioots  of  one  very,  favourable  feafon  were  from  two  feet  and 
a  half  to  three  feet,  and  in  fome  inflances,  three  feet  eight  inches. 
The  whole  number  of  trees  planted  on  the  eftate  from  Odlober 
1795  to  April  1 80 1,  amounted  to  two  millions  and  fixty-five  ' 
thoufand,  of  which  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  were 
larches,  without  including  the  land  fown  with  acorns.  But  the 
fyftem  of  planting  is  to  be  extended,  on  a  ftill  larger  fcale,  till 
nothing  naked  breaks  in  upon  the  fcenery,  except  fbme  rock, 
whofe  pidlurefque  efFedl  exempts  it  from  obedience  to  the  culti- 
vator. Nor  are  thefe,  great  as  they  may  juftly  be  confidered,  the 
only  improvements  in  progrefs.  The  general  fyftem  of  farming 
is  pijjrfued  with  fpirit  and  judgment,  and  the, dairy  may  be  faid 
t-o  have  been  brought  to  perfedlion,  by  colledling  the  different 
breeds  of  milch  cows,  and  comparing  their  merits.  The  long 
eftabliftied  prejudice,  that  varieties  of  cheefe  cannot  be  produced 
on  the  fame  land,  is  completely  refuted  by  the  experience  of  this 
dairy,  which  produces  Parmefan,  Stilton,  GHocefter,  Chefliire,  and 
every  other  kind,  fo  excellent  in  quality,  and  fo  exaft  in  the 
imitation  of  fliape  and  flavour,  as  to  deceive  the  moft  accurate 
eye  or  palate.  The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes, 
have  been  abundantly  flourilhing  in  favourable  feafons,  where  it 
has  been  confidered  as  madnefs  to  attempt  their  growth.  Some 
even  of  the  very  high  and  expofed  grounds  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  bid  fair,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  to  repay  the 
labour  and  expence.     The  plan  here  purfued  has  been  given  to 
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the  public,  in  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Cardiganlhire 
Landlord's  Advice  to  his  Tenants,"  More  than  forty  cows  have 
been  imported  from  Holland,  and  are  now  naturalized  among  thele 
mountains,  befides  Devon,  Scotch,  Guernfey,  and  moft  other 
breeds. 

The  number  of  labourers  employed  about  the  farm  is  very 
great,  and  their  comfortable  cottages  interfperfed  among  the 
woods,  with  the  houfes  of  the  bailiff  and  gardener  afpiring  even  to 
elegance,  convey  more  the  idea  of  a  flourifhing  colony,  than  of  a 
private  gentleman's  refidence.  There  are  other  befides  agricultural 
inftitutions,  of  a  nature  fcarcely  to  be  expedled  in  fuch  a  place, 
A  printing  prels,  with  all  the  neceflary  materials  for  carrying  on 
large  and  extenfive  works,  is  eftablifhed  in  the  grounds.  Here 
Mr.  Johnes  is  printing  his  tranflation  of  Froiffart,  under  his  own 
immediate  fuperintendance.  The  firft  volume  is' probably  com- 
pleted by  this  time.  A  fchool  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  girls 
has  for  fome  time  been  opened,  under  the  diredion  of  the  refpec- 
table  patronefs ;  and  it  is  propofed  hereafter  to  eftablifli  another 
fchool  for  boys,  on  a  liberal  foundation.  A  furgeon  and  apothe- 
cary has  an  annual  penfion,  for  his  attendance  on  the  cottagers  of 
the  eftate ;  and  there  was  at  one  time  a  difpenfary  for  the  whole 
neighbourhood  once  a  fortnight  at  the  houfe  j  but  this,  for  fome 
reafons  of  expedience,  has  been  difcon tinned.  With  relped;  to 
the  church,  which  has  been  fo  often  mentioned  as  giving  a  finifh 
to  the  various  profpeds,  it  merits  particular  attention.  There  was 
before  an  old  building  in  very  bad  repair,  ferving  as  a  chapel  of 
eafe  to  the  mother  church  of  Eglwys  Newydd.  It  was  firft  propofed 
that  this  ruinous  chapel  fliould  be  reinftated  at  the  joint  expence 
of  the  parifli  and  the  proprietor  of  Havod ;  but  the  patience  of 
the  latter  could  not  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  delays  and  evident 
reludance  of  the  former.     Wyat  gave  a  drawing  withi  which  no 
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fault  can  be  found,  except  that  perhaps  the  pinnacles  are  not 

fufficiently  light  and  pointed ;  and  the  church  rofe  into  its  prefent 

ornamental   form  without   the   affiftance  of  the  parifh.      It  is 

attended  every  Sunday  by  the  Havod  family,  their  viiitors,  fervants, 

and  about  two  hundred  of  the  neighbouring  peafantry,  comfortable 

in  their  appearance,  decent  and  devout  in  their  behaviour.     The 

uniform  and  charadleriftic  drefs  of  the  people  has  a  peculiar  and 

pleafing  efFedl.     The  fervice  is  in  Welfli,   and  therefore  not  very 

edifying  to  the  Englifh  part  of  the  congregation.     The   interior 

of  the  church  adds  elegance  to  fimplicity  and  cleanlinefs.     There 

is  already  an  altar  piece  byFufeli;  and  the  large  window  in  the 

family  feat  is  to  be  filled  with  painted  glafs,  of  a  iiniilar  quality 

and  merit  wit'h  that  in  the  anti-library.     It  may  well  be  luppofed 

that   the     farm     yards   are   all    furniflied    with    buildings    and 

implements  the  moft  novel,  extenfive,  and  complete.     The  farm 

has  been  entirely  furrounded  with  ftone  walls,  which,  though 

tremendoufly  expenfive,   are  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  the  fuccefs  of 

agricultural  projefts  in  this  country.     It  has  of  late  been  a  cuftom 

more  entertaining  than  delicate,   to  take   every  opportunity  of 

bringing   the   modes  of  private   life  before  the   tribunal  of  the 

public.     On  fuch  a  fubjeft  I  fhall  content  ntyfelf  with  obferving 

generally,  that  the  habits  of  this  family  are  regular  in  themfelves, 

paternal  in  the  care  of  their  dependents,  and  hofpitable  in  the 

reception  of  their  friends. 

On  quitting  Havod,  we  croiTed  Maen  Arthur,  fignifying  in 
Englifh,  Arthur's  Stone,  fo  called  probably  from:  feme  fuppofed 
memorial  of  that  prince.  The  hill  is  bold,  rugged,  and  barren. 
On  gaining  the  top,  the  ground  continues  high,  and  leems  to 
juftify  my  having  denominated  this  a  country  of  excavations, 
when  the  Llanidloes  road  opens  a  partial  view  of  that  mighty 
dingle,  where  the  rivers  Mynach  and  RydoU  unite  their  torrents. 

In 
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In  front  we  had  the  great  fall  of  the  RydoU,  Ihrinking  apparently 
into  a  cafcade  of  fmall  dimenfions,  by  the  height  and  diftance  at 
which  we  were  placed.  A  gentle  defcent  gi-adually  unfolds  the 
fcenery  to  view,  till  at  length  it  burfts  upon  the  fight  in  full 
diiplay  on  the  Devil's  Bridge.  This  is  a  fingle  arch  betweea 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  the  chord,  thrown  over  another  arch 
of  lefs  than  twenty  feet  below,  which  fpans  a  tremendous  chafm. 
The  hiftory  of  the  bridge  is  underftood  to  be  this :  that  the 
lower  arch  was  thrown  over  by  the  monks  of  Yftrad  Fflur  Abby, 
about  the  year  1087^  but  that  the  country  people,  thinking  fo 
bold*an  effort  above  the  reach  of  their  Spiritual  fathers,  afcribed 
it  to  the  architeft,  whofe  name  it  bears.  But  the  Abby  of  Yflrad 
Fflur  was  not  founded  till  the  year  1 1 64.  Either,  therefore,  it 
was  not  the  work  of  thofe  monks,  or  it  muft  be  placed  a  century 
later.  Girald  mentions  having  pafled  over  it  in  1188,  when  he 
travelled  through  Wales,  with  Baldwin  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
to  preach  the  crufades  ;  {o  that  it  muft  have  flood  there  between 
fix  and  feven  hundred  years,  and  there  it  ftill  remains.  But  the 
defcent  muft  always  have  been  too  abrupt  for  general  convenience ; 
and  the  fafety  of  the  bridge  itfelf  began  to  be  fufpefted.  In 
the  year  1753,  the  prefent  bridge  was  built  direcflly  over  the 
original,  which  was  left  ftanding.  The  lower  therefore  may  be 
ftill  reforted  to,  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  upper, 
which  is  neceflarily  wider  as  the  fiffure  expands  towards  the  top. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  art  of  conquering  the  obftacles  of  this  chafm 
that  excites  our  wonder,  but  the  chafm  itfelf,  the  corresponding 
fides  of  which  prove  how  firmly  it,  muft  have  been  united.  The 
cleft  has  evidently  been  enlarged,  and  perhaps  originally  pro- 
duced, by  the  inccfiant  attack  of  the  impetuous  Mynach  on  the 
folid  wall  of  rock.  The  lower  arch  may  be  diftin<5Uy  viewed  by 
looking  over  the   parapet  of  the  upper  bridge ;  but  the  whole 
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iccne  is  fo  enveloped  in  wood,  that  the  depth  is  not  perceived; 
and  many  an  incurious  traveller  has  pafled  the  Devil's  Bridgcy 
without  diftinguilliing' its  circumftances  from  thofe  of  an  ordinary 
road.  On  the  right-  of  the  'bridge  we  njadc  our  firft  defcent, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  aperture,  through  which  the  Mynach  drives 
its  furious  paflage.  This  truly  acherontic  ftream  forces  itfelf 
through  mafles  and  fragments  of  oppofing  rocks,  hollowing  out 
deep  cavities,  filled  with  the  awful  blacknefs  of  unfathomed 
waters,  and  thickening  the  mifty  gloom  of  a  recefs,  impervious 
to  funlhine.  Thefe  fcenes  have  of  late  been  fo  much  the  objeft 
of  attention,  that  their  meafurements  have  all  been  curioufly 
afcertained.  The  depth  from  the  prefent  bridge  to  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  The  efFedl  of  the 
double  arch  with  its  accompaniments  is  pifturefque  as  well  as 
fingular,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  fiffure,  darkened  by  its  artifi- 
cial roof,  enhances,  rather  than  abates,  the  folemn  gloom  of  the 
abyfs,  Thefe  dingles  are  all  lined  with  one  vaft  foreft,  fo  that, 
in  this  narrower  part,  the  branches  of  the  oppofite  trees  are 
almoft  interwoven. 

On  regaining  the  road,  we  made  our  fecond  defcent  at  the 
diftance  of  a  few  yards  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge,  to  view 
the  four  concatenated  falls  from  the  point  of  a  rock  in  front. 
Each  of  thefe  is  received  into  a  deep  and  agitated  pool  at  the 
bottom,  but  fo  diminiflied  to  the  eye  at  the  prefent  point  of 
view,  as  to  melt  the  four  into  one  continued  cafcade.  The  firft 
fall  takes  place  about  forty  yards  fouth-weft  of  the  bridge,  where 
the  river  is  confined  ta  narrow  limits  by  the  rocks.  It  is  carried 
about  fix  feet  over  the  ridge,  and  projefted  into  a  bafon  at  the 
depth  of  eighteen  feet.  Its  next  leap  is  fixty  feet,  and  the  third 
is  again  diminiflied  to  twenty,  when  it  encounters  rocks  of  pro- 
digious fize,  through  which  it  ftruggles  to  the  edge  of  the  largeft 
3  cataraft, 
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cataraft,  and  pours  in  one  unbroken  torrent  down  a  precipice  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  river,  therefore,  falls  two  hundred  and 
eight  perpendicular  feet,  without  allowing  for  the  declivity  of  the 
three  pools.  Add  to  this,  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  per- 
pendicular depth  from  the  bridge  to  the  junction  of  the  Myriach 
and  Rydoll  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  or  upwards. 
This  confluence  of  intervolvingvallies  is  as  ftupendous  for  its  width, 
as  the  dingle  above  the  bridge  for  its  profoundly  narrow  cleft. 
Thefe  immenfe  hollows,  branching  out  on  every  hand,  are  all 
richly  clad  in  exhauftlefs  leaf,  from  ftems  that  vegetate  between 
the  crevices  of  the  rock. 

From  this  fpot,  with  the  affiftanee  of  our  guide,  we  found  our 
way  to  the   fall  of  the  Rydoll,  not  to  be  approached  in  time  of 
flood,  and  feldom  vifited,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  approach^ 
Yet  is  it,  in  my  view  of  the  fubjedt,  the  perfedlion  of  the  fcene. 
The  fublime  features  of  this  catarad:  will  be  better  underftood 
from  the  frontilpiece  than  from  any  defcription.     The  bafbn  into 
which  it  falls  is  agitated  like  a  iea,  by  the  violence  of  the  Ihock  t. 
the  rocks  that  have  planted  themfelves  acrofs  the  channel  are 
enormous :     the  hue  of    the  waters    is    dark ;    the  hilk  ftand 
upright  into  the  fky;  nothing. glitters  through  the  gloom,  but  the 
foam  of  the  torrent ;  nothing  invades  the  deep  filence,   but  its 
found.    The  flafliing  of  the  rill  from  above  into  the  broad  cafcade 
adds  inexpreffible  beauty  to  its  grandeur.     Turning   from   this 
ftupendous  obje<ft,  we  looked  along  the  glen,  againft  a  precipice 
of  forefts,  on  the  brink  of  which  flood  the  Havod  Arms,  at  the 
perpendicular  height  of  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
The  Rydoll  foon  meets  the  Mynach,  and  their  junftion  may  here 
be  traced.     The  cafeades  on  the  two  rivers  are  not  within  fight  of  ' 
each  other;  nor  is  the  Devil's  Bridge  feen  from  the  falls  of  the 
Mynach,  as  it  has  been  erroneoufly  reprefented  in  fome  publiihedi 
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engravings.  Thofe  falls  having  been  already  delineated,  and 
being,  in  my  opinion,  too  vaft  to  come  properly  within  fofmall 
a  compafs,  I  rather  chofe  that  of  the  Rydoll,  more  piclurefque 
perhaps,  and  never  yet  given  to  the  public ;  w^hile  the  general 
view  of  the  dingle^  including  the  Havod  Arms,  will,  I  hope,  ferve 
adequately  to  chara<5lerife  the  magnitude  and  interefl  of  the 
Tcenery. 

After  repaffirig  the  Devil's  Bridge,  we  defcended,  for  the  fourth 
time,  at  the  fide  of  the  Mynach  falls,  to  the  Robber's  Cave,  at 
the  jet  of  the  loweft  fall;  for  years,  according  to  tradition,  the 
hiding-place  of  two  brothers  and  a  fifter,  who  infefted  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  plunderers.     The  cave  has  in  itfelf  nothing  to  repay 
its  vifitors  for  encountering  the  obftacles  of  the  path ;  but  our 
olyedl  was,    to  examine  clofely  each  of  the  pools.     The  four 
cafcades,  thus   taken  in  detail,  imprefs  the  mind  more  ftrongly 
than  before  with  the  gigantic  meafurement  of  their  proportions, 
becaufe  here  the  extent  of  the  unfathomed  pools  between  each  is 
obvious  to  the  eye.     The  fecond  fall  of  fixty  feet  is  grand  in  the 
extreme.     When  viewed  connedledly  and  at  a  diftance  from  the 
oppofite  ilation,  great  as  they  really  are,  their  charadler  is  moft 
diftinguiftiingly  marked  by  elegance  and  beauty.    I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  a  ftranger,  not  to  be  fatisfied  without  climbing  thele 
dingles  in  every  direxftion.     Without  going  to  the  robber's  cave, 
we  fliould  have  loft  the  bold  rocks  and  luxuriant  timber  below 
the  point,  whence  we  firft  viewed  thefe  catara<Ss,  hidden  as  they 
were  by  the  pofition  in  which  we  then  ftood.     With  the  decline 
of  daylight,  we  returned  to  the  Havod  Arms.     This  houfe  is  on 
Mr.  Johnes's  eftate,  and  was  built  by  him  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.     It  has  hitherto  been  very  ill  kept ;  but  two  of  his 
fervants  are  now  fettled  there,  and  the  public  are  likely  to  benefit 
by  the  change.    Tlje  houfe  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
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two  wings,  which  will  render  it  a  handfome  building.  Its  fituatiora 
is  magnificent.  The  back  windows  command  the  fall  of  the 
Rydoll,  and  overlook  the  intervening  abyfs  in  all  its  grandeur. 
This  houfe,  in  fpite  of  its  difcomforts,  has  of  late  years  been 
conftantly  full  during  the  fummer  months.  With  a  better  road 
between  this  place  and  Brecknock,  and  decent  inns  at  the  towns 
of  Rhayader  and  Buallt,  the  tour  from  Glocefter  and  Monmouth 
acrofs;  the  country  to-  the  fea-coafl:  of  Cardiganfliire  might  be 
rend'ered  very  popular. 

The  victors  of  thefe  fcenes  feldom  go  beyond  the  Devifs 
Bridge,  uhlefe  their  road  lies  for  Llanidloes  ;  and^even  then,  they 
are  apt  to  pafs  a  very  curious  fpot,  lying  a  little  to  the  left  of 
Yfpytty  'r  Enwyn,  without  notice,  for  want  of  informiation. 
The  village  of  Yfpytty  'r  Enwyn  itfelf,  though  confiding  only  of 
a  few  wretched"  cottages,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  origin;. 
This,  and  Yfpytty  Iftwid,  are  the  ancient  hofpitia  of  the  monks^ 
who,  when  Yftrad  Fflur  Abbey  was  in  its  fplendour,  Rationed  fmall^ 
detachments  of  their  brethren  at  certain  intervals,  to  proteft  and' 
refrelh  the  traveller  on  his  journey  through  this  defolate  track.. 
Wherever  the  word  Yfpytty  occurs,  it  may  be  traced  to  a  fimilar- 
eftablifhment.  Thefe  were  among  the-  moft  beneficial  of  the 
monaftic  io-ftitutions,  and  have  fubfifted  on  the  fame  footing  to- 
modern  times  upon  the- continent,  wherever  they  have  been  per- 
mitted by  the  genius  of  the  prevailing  religion,  and  rendered' 
neceflary  by  the-  inability  of  the  lay  inhabitants,  from  poverty  and 
want  of  refort,  to  open  public  inns.  There  is  in  the  churchyard" 
a  large,  upright  flone  monument,  with,  the  charaders  entirely- 
defaced.  I  could  not  learn,  that  any  tradition  was  attached  to  it 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and"  there  was  nothing  in  its  fhape  or 
appearance,  particularly  to  diftinguiih  it  from  fimilar  erections,  to 
be  met  with  in  cHc^y  part  of  this  country.     B^lt  the  fcene  to 
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which  I  referred  is  Poot  Herwid,  ji|ft  at  the  conflyeuce  of  the 
,i|ivers  Caftel  ^nd  Rydoll,  in  a  deep  and  narrow  dbagle,  pofleffing 
more  than  the  wildnefs  of  thofe  I  have  juft  now  defcribed,  without 
the  a,ttr?,ftioiis  of  their  rich  a^id  varied  beauties.  The  rocky 
fcepery  has  not  degenerated  in  boldr^efs,  nor  is  it  entirely  defpoiled 
of  vegetation ;  but  the  whole  tone  of  furrounding  nature,  as  well 
as  the  furfacei  of  the  immediate  foil,  is  dark  and  terrific,  and 
difpofes  the  mofl:  perfevering  enthi;ifiaft  to  retire,  after  a  curfory 
examination,  from  the  fpot.  A  rude  bridge  is  thrown  from  rock 
to  rock  oyer  a  chafm,  though  different  in  form,  fcarcely  leis 
repulfiye  in  its  afpedl  than  that  of  the  Devil's  fridge.  Thofe  who 
vifit  the  place  would  fcarcely  be  induced  to  credit  the  faft,  were  I 
not  to  fubjoin  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  who  performed  lb 
extraordinary  a  feat  of  adivity;  but  Mr.  Charles  Long,  late  of  the 
Treafury,  undertook  to  leap  over  this  deep-worn  bed  of  many 
waters,  and  cleared  it  in  perfect  fafety. 

The  next  objed:  of  pifturefque  attention  is  the  interefting  vale 
of  Rydoll,  whether  you  view  it  from  the  ridge,  along  which  the 
turnpike  road  runs  to  Aberiftwid,  or  fkirt  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  I  took  the  latter  courfe  in  the 
fummer,  and  turned  off  to  the  right  from  the  great  road.  After 
winding  down  one  of  thefe  vaft  dingles,  a  narrow  foot  bridge  crofles 
the  Rydoll,  juft  below  no  inconfiderable  fall.  For  fcveral  miles,  a 
fcene  of  foftened  beauty  prefcnted  itfelf.  We  receded  from  the 
flupendous,  without  lofing  fight  of  it ;  the  hills  onward  were  flill 
lofty,  but  gradually  retiring  from  the  river,  and  melting  down 
into  jnildnefs  and  compofure.  The  charms  of  cultivation  again 
ma)te  tbemfelves  felt ;  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  broader,  and 
its  current  more  tranquil;  the  Hopes  are  more  gentle,  and  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  forefts  is  exchanged  for  the  gentler  Ihade  of 
groves*    There  is,  however,  one  more  bold  fcene,  before  you 
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enter  on  the  flat  country;  a  fine  fall  of  the  whole  river,  of  cond- 
derable  height,  with  a  mill  to  give  it  charadler  in  the  tyt  of  a 
painter.  After  pafling  neat  Fronfaith  Houfe,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bonfal,  the  fubjeft  of  curiofrty  is  the  village  of  Lan  Padern, 
once  a  bifliop's  fee,  founded  by  St.  Paderh  the  Great.  This  Padern 
was  the  defcendant  of  an  Arttiorican  prince,  and  himfelf,  as 
fome  fay,  a  native  of  Mauritania.  He  was  the  coufin  of  Cadwan, 
with  whom  he  came  into  Britain,  and  attained  a  high  character' 
for  fanftity  in  the  college  of  llltyd.  He  afterwards  removed  from 
that  primitive'  feminary  of  piety  and  learning,  and  erefted  this  fee 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century;  though  that  date,  if 
correft,  fe'ems  to  be  too  early  for  his  fuppofed  connexion  with 
Cadwan.  The  congregation  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ifiembers,  and  Padern  was  dignified'with  the  title  of  Archbilhop. 
He  h4s  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three  blefled  vil^tors. 
He  is  recorded  to  have  performed  the  fundions  of  his  office 
withont  reward,  and  to  have  alleviated  the  diftfelTes  of  the  poor,' 
as  far  as  his  ability  extehded.  But  the  inhabitiants  feem  to  haVe 
profited  little  by  fo  virtuous  an  example;  for  in  procefs  of  time 
they  killed  their  bifhop,  and  the  cenfure  of  the  country  runs  in 
ftrong  terms,  that  there  has  not  been  one  good  man  among  them 
ever  fince.  The  bifhopric,  for  the  crime  of  the  people,  was  funk 
in  that  of  St.  David's ;  but  there  was  ftill  an  abbey,  under  the 
jurifdiftion  of  a  layman,  in  the  time  of  Girald,  the  exiftence  of 
which  is  flill  to  be  traced  in  the  form  and  architedture  of  the 
prefent  parifh  church.  It  retains  many  indications  of  high  anti- 
quity. It  is  large,  and  built  as  a  crofs,  with  nave,  and  chancel,  in 
the  oldeft  flyle  of  Gothic.  Lan  Padern,  then  a  city,  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  the  year  987,  in  the  reign  of  Meredith  ap  Owen. 
They  dire(B:ed  their  violence  particularly  agairift  religious  eftablifli- 
raents,  probably  as  olSering  the  eafieft  and  richeft  prey.     Meredith' 
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ap  Owen,  finding  the  country  unable  to  repel  them  by  force  of 
arms,  confented  to  pay  one  penny  for  every  man  within  his  terri- 
tory. This  -was  called  the  tribute  of  the  black  army.  There  are 
a  few  modern  monuments  in  this  church,  particularly  one  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  whom  that  very  able  antiquary,  Mr.  Samuel 
Pegge,  has  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Philips,  as  a  moil;  excellent 
fcholar,  perfedlly  acquainted  with  the  language  and  hiftory  of  his 
own  country.  It  "will  not  therefore  be  uninterefting  to  inquire, 
imder  what  circumftanccs  he  gained  fo  flattering  a  teftimony. 

He  was  the  youngefl  fon  of  a  cooper  and  corn  dealer  in  Angleiy, 
who  was  not  in  circumftanccs  to  give  his  children  any  better 
education,  than  what  the  village  fchobl  aJfForded.  Yet  did  they 
all  attain  a  reipedlable  rank  in  fociety,  and  no  mean  diftinftion 
in  fcience,  by  the  diligent  cultivation  of  their  natural  endowments. 
Lewis  was  born  in  the  year  170:3,  and  was  brought  up  to  the 
bufinefs  of  a  land-furveyor ;  but  he  was  afterwards  employed  in 
various  offices  under  government.  The  leading  particulars  of  his 
life  and  charaAer  may  be  coUefted  from  his  own  letters  to  Mr. 
Pegge,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
by  the  correfpondence  of  that  gentleman.  He  reprefents  himfelf 
as  having  acquired  his  little  ftock  of  knowledge  in  a  manner  by 
dint  of  nature.  His  education,  as  to  language,  had  not  been 
regular,  and  his  progrefs  had  been  rnuch  impeded  by  want  of 
pradtice  and  intercourfe  with  men  of  letters.  He  fays  that  he  had 
been  employed,  firft  in  the  cuftoms  and  fait  duties,  then  by  the 
Admiralty,  to  furvey  the  coaft  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Treafury,  as  furveyor  of  the  king's  land  revenue,  collector  of  the 
cuftoms  at  Aberdovcy,  and  fuperintendent  of  the  king's  mines  in 
Wales ;  fo  that  public  affairs  had  taken  up  the  moft  valuable  part 
of  his  time.  A  part  of  his  furvey  was  publiflied  in  1748.  He 
profeflcs  the  Englilh  tongue  to  be  as  much  a  foreign  language  to 

him. 
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him,  as  the  French ;  there  being  whole  parifhes,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales,  where  there  is  not  a  word  of  Englifli 
fpoken.  In  the  year  1 761,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  he 
was,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  no  public  bufinefs,  except 
fuperintendent  of  the  king's  mines,  without  a  falary.  He  had 
retired  to  a  little  villa  of  his  own,  at  Penbryn,  where  his  garden, 
orchard,  and  farm,  with  fome  fmall  mine  works,  took  up  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  his  time.  His  knowledge  in  medicine  and 
furgery  brought  him  the  vifits  of  the  poor;  and  his  botanical 
ftudies,  which  had  been  his  own  favourite  amufement,  were  now 
converted  to  their  benefit.  He  had  attended  from  his  childhood 
to  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics.  He  had  coUedled  foffils 
and  fhells;  but  confefled  his  knowledge  in  coins  to  be  very 
llender.  He  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  models  and  engines,  and 
made  feveral  improvements  in  the  branches  of  mechanics  con- 
nefted  with  them.  But  his  erudition  lay  chiefly  in  the  line 
of  ancient  Britifh  hiftory,  on  which  he  had  prepared  a  great 
variety  of  {ketches,  common  places,  and  notes.  Thefe  he  meant 
to  have  colleiled  and  arranged  in  a  work,  to  be  entitled,  "  Celtic 
JRemains,"  the  manufcript  of  which  has  fince  been  entrufted  to 
the  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  for  the  purpofe  of  publication  in  an 
enlarged  and  improved  ftate.  Had  Mr.  Morris  been  a  man  of 
leiflire,  and  could  he  have  fubmitted  to  confine  his  attention  to 
any  one  branch  of  fcience,  his  fuperior  faculties  would  probably 
have  elevated  him  to  the  higheft  rank  in  his  department.  As  it 
was,  he  became  a  refpedlable  proficient  in  many  fciences.  He 
was  learned  in  the  theory  of  mnfic,  and  a  good  performer  on 
fevera;!  inftruments.  To  his  acute  difcovery  of  latent  genius,  and 
friendly  afliftance  in  the  tafk  of  elementary  inftrudion,  the  public 
were  indebted  for  the  harp  of  Parry.  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  latter 
jdays,  fuffered  feverely  by  a  complication  of  difeafes,.  and  died  in 
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the  year  i  y6^.  His  coUedlion  of  ancient  manufcripts  is  depofitcd 
in  the  Welfli  charity  fcbool  in  London.  He  was  buried  in  this 
church ;  and  with"  thefe  brief  memorials  of  an  interetting  and 
meritorious  charader,  I  take  my  leave  of  this  primitive  eftablilh- 
ment.  The  remains  of  fuch  a  man  may  not  unvtrorthily  lie,  even 
bv  thofe  of  the  venerable  St.Padern,  who  is  recorded,  in  the  quaint 
antithefis  of  ancient  biographers,  by  feeding  to  have  governed,  and 
by  governing  to  have  fed.  The  houfes  in  the  village,  as  well  as  the 
church,  bear  evident  marks  of  high  antiquity,  and,  as  is  generally 
the  cafe  here,  are  more  decent  as  more  ancient. 

The  turnpike  road  from  the  Devil's  Bridge  to  Aberiftwid  is 
over  a  ridge  of  hills,  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  vale,  as  the 
road  by  the  Rydoll  unfolds  the  fcenery  in  detail.  The  village  of 
Elkynald  excepted,  there  is  little  appearance  of  an  inhabited 
country.  About  three  miles  from  Aberiflwid,  there  is  a  fine  iea 
view,  agreeably  broken  by  a  promontory  in  front  of  the  road. 
Other  pifturefque  circumftances  might  be  mentioned;  but  I 
hapten  to  the  defcription  of  Aberiftwid,  which  we  approached  by 
a  turnpike  gate,  where  arc  a  few  houfes,  known  by  the  name  of 
Piccadilly. 

The  building  of  the  caftle  is  thus  related.  King  flenry  the 
Fjrft,  about  the  year  1 1 09,  told  Gilbert  Strongbow,  that  as  he 
ha^  frequently  "petitioned  to  obtain  fome  lands  in  Wales,  he  migh|: 
noW  win  and  pofFefs  the  lands  and  inheritance  of  Cadwgan  ap 
BJpthin.  Gilbert  immediately  coUefted  his  forces,  and  having 
landed  in  Cardiganfhire,  reduced  the  country  to  fubje<3:ion  with 
little-  difficulty.  He  then  built  two  caftles;  one  in  the  direftion 
of  Pembrbkefhire,  perhaps  at  Kilgerran,  and  the  other  at  this  place, 
on  I  the  riv^r  Rydoll,  one  mile  from  Lan  Padern.  It  was  of 
courfe  the  policy  of  this  intruder,  to  embroil  the  native  proprietors 
with,th«  J^ingof  England,  that  his  own  houfe  might  be  aggran- 
dized 
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dized'  by   conquefts   and   confifcations.     About  the  year   iiii, 
Grruffyth  ap  Rees  came  over  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  from  his  childhood.     He  had  not  refided  more  than 
two  years  in  his  native  country,  before  he  was  accufed  of  aiming 
at  the  fovereignty  of  South  Wales.     King  Henry  made  feveral 
attempts  to  poflefs  his  perfon ;  but  the  vigilance  of  his  friends 
defeated  every  confpiracy.     In  the  cpurfe  of  time,  he  was  enabled 
to  adl  on  the  ofFenfive.     After  many  other  bold  and  fuccefsful 
feats,  inthe  year  1 1 16,  he  encamped  near  the  fortified  manfioa 
on  the  banks  of  the  RydoU,  between  Aberiftwid  and  the  town  of 
Lan  Padern,  with  the  intention  of  layirig  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
Aberiftwid  on  the  following  day.  But  a  reinfor<^pment  from  a  caftle 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  fuperiority  of  military  ftratagems  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  converted  the  aggreffion  of  the  Welfli  into  a 
defeat.    Prince  GrufFyth  ap  Rees  fought  with  better  fortune  in  the 
year  1135;  for  he  took  and  razed  the  caftle  of  Aberiftwid,  and 
flew  the  Normans  and  Sa.xons  that  were  fettled  in  Cardiganfhire. 
Some   of   thofe   who  efcaped   fled    over  the   fea   to   England. 
GrufFyth  reftored  to  the  Welfli  their  lands  and  habitations,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived.  Others  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons 
retreated  with  lefs  precipitation  from  GrufFyth  ap  Rees ;  but  they 
were  unexpectedly  attacked,  near  the  vale   of  Neath  in  Glamor- 
ganfhire,  by  the  fons  of  Caradoc  ap  Jeftin,  who  flew  more  than 
three  thouland  of  them,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight.     Some  of 
them  efcaped  into  Gower,  where  they  found  proteftion  in  the 
caftles,  that  had  been  eredled  there  by  Henry  Beaumont.     This 
caftle  was  reinftated  by  Cadwallader,  fecond  fon  to  Gruf^th  ap 
Conan,  and  again  deftroyed  by  Owen  Gwineth,  the  eldeft  fon  and 
fucceflbr,  on  account  of  his  brother's  contumacy.     It  continued 
to  experience  all  the  viciflitudes  of  a  predatory  warfare,  alternately 
fortified  and  overthrown.     Such  fortifications,  as  were  then  in 
I  uf?. 
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■ale,  were  indeed  eafily  demoliflied ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  time  it 
owned  a  more  powerful  mafter,  though  even  his  formidable  pro- 
viiions  were  not  effedlual   againft  the  defperate  enthufiafm  of 
expiring  liberty.     King  Edward  the  Firft  rebuilt  it  in  the  year 
1377,    and   returned   to   England   in    high   triumph.     But  the 
opprcffions  exercifed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Marches  did  not  permit 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  ^  the  King 
of  England  to  continue.    Among  the  brief  fuccefles  of  the  Welfli, 
the  year  before  their  fubjedlion  was  fealed,  is  to  be  numbered  the 
Iplendid  capture  of  this  newly  erected  Englifh  fortrefs.     Many 
other  caftles  were  taken  in  that  diftrid,  and  the  partifans  of 
foreign   domination    were    grievoufly  harafled    throughout   the 
country.     This  caftle,  in  the  year  1404,  was  taken  by  Owen 
Glandwr,    during  one   of  his   molt  vigorous   campaigns.     The 
embattled  houfe  before  mentioned,  which  now  forms  an  interell- 
ing  ruin,  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  his  relidences.     What 
was  the  origin  of  this  caftellated  manlion,  does  not  appear ;  but 
we  have  already  feen  that  it  muft  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  firft 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  caftlc;  and  one  of  the  bard^  teftifies 
it  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  native  princes.     The  common 
ftory  prevails,  of  a  fubterraneous  communication  with  the  caftJe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fandluary  of  St.  Padern  on  the  other. 
The  ordinal  extent  may  ealily  be  traced,  and  one  of  the  towers  is, 
nearly  perfect.     The  apartments  have  evidently  been  numerous,, 
and  on  a  large  fcaki     The  ellate  now  forms  a  part  of  Nanteos. 
The  caftle  ftands  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  overlooking  a  wide: 
expanfe  of  fea.     Little  of  it  remains,  except  a  folitary  tower,, 
lofty  and  weather  beaten,  which,  with  the  ruin  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  gives  a  pidurefque  and  dignified:  air  to  the  approach.. 
The  town,  though  generally  reprefented  in  the  tours  and  direc- 
tories afr  irregular  and  dirty,  appeared-  to.  me  rather  above  than. 

below; 
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below  the  level  of  Wellh  towns  in  general.    It  is  much  frequented 
as  a  bathing   place,  efpecially  by   Shropfliire   and  Herefordfliire 
families.    The  coaft  is  grand,  and  the  marine  profpeft  particularly 
fine.    The  rocks  are  lofty,  black,  and  excavated  ;  the  layers  of  flate 
in  general  dip  downwards,  and  the  cliffs  are  in  every  relpeft  of 
an  oppofite  charafter  to  thofe  of  limeftone,  which  line*  the  coaft 
of  Pertibrokefhire  and  Glamorganfhire.  The  harbour  is  fufficiently 
comrriodiaus  for  the  utmoft  extent  of  trade,  of  which  the  place, 
from  its  fituation,  is  capable.     That,  indeed,  is  not  inconfiderable  ; 
for  lead,  calamine,  and  oak-bark,  are  exported  in  fbme  quantity, 
as  well  as  a  few  manufaflured  goods  to  Briftol   and  Liverpool. 
Should  the  north  of  Cardiganfliire  ever  rife  into  a  ftate  of  high  im- 
provement, the  poflibility  of  which  recent  experience  can  atteft,  no 
dlfcouragement  can  be  fuppofed  to  operate  againft  its  interefts  from 
want  of  a  market,  fince  the  intercourfe  with  large  towns,  and  efpe- 
cially Liverpool,  muft  always  be  ready  and  advantageous  from  this 
port.    But  the  town  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  importance,  when 
the  niines  were  worked  to  the  immenfe  profit  which  has  been 
fet  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter.     The  gratitude  of  Mr.  Bulhel 
has  already  been  recorded ;  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  equally  on 
the  fide  of  rpyalty;  and  the  caftle,  though  now  a  mere  fragment, 
was  even  at  that  late  period  tenable  for  fome  time,  againft  the 
forces  of  the  parliament.     It  is  a  circumftance  not  altogether  to 
be  difregarded,  that  the  town  appears  to  have  been  mifnamed ;  as 
it  really  ftands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  RydoU.     Juft  below 
the  town,  the  two  rivers  mingle    their  waters  with  the  ocean, 
nearly  at  the  fame  place. 
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CHAPTER    XVir. 

NANTEOS...CROSSWOOD  PARK. .  .LLANAFAN  .. .  .LLANNWNWS.  r. 
YSTRAD  MIRK....PENTRE  RHYDVENDIGED. ..  .YSTRAD  FFLUR 
ABBEY  IN  RUINS. ..LLYSr  TIVY... TREGARON. 


1  HE  way  to  Cardigan  is  either  along  the  coafl:,   or  through  the 
interior  of  the  county  by  Tregaron.     The  former  is  the   neareft 
by  many  miles,  but  the  latter  prefents  objefts  of  more  intereft. 
I  traced  them  both  at  different  times,    but  reached   Tregaron 
by  a  very  circuitous  route,  to  be  purfued  for  its  Angularity  and 
wildnefs  ;  and,  though  folitary,  not  ungraced  by  the  memorials 
of  former  times.     For  a  iew  miles  the  road  is  pleafing,  without 
furnifhing  any  materials  for  defcrlption.       Nanteos,  on  the  left, 
is  a  family  manfion  belonging  to  the  Powels,   but  rented  during 
the  prefent  minority  by  a  Mr.  Pocock.     It  is  one  of  the  firft  eftates 
in  the  county,   and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  the  heir  comes 
of  age,  it  will  not  be  on  the  lift  of  deferted  properties.     I  do  not 
mean  to  undervalue  the  advantages  which  the  neighbourhood  may 
derive  from  the  prefent  occupier ;  but  it  is  impoffible  that  plans  of 
improvement  can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  on  fo  limited  a  tenure  ; 
or  that  a  ftranger  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  country,  however 
liberal   or    praifeworthy  his    difpofitions,   Ihould    render    himfelf 
equally  ufeful  with  an  hereditary   owner,    willing   to   fulfil   the 
important  relations  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  a  gentleman 
and  his  dependents.     The  iituation  of  Nanteos  is  very  agreeable, 

in 
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in  a  little  valley,   enclofed  by  moderate  hills,  except  towards  the 
fea,  to  which  it  lies  open.     The  houfe  is  large,   fubftantial,  and 
plainly  handfome,   with  little  of  architedural  embellifhment.     It 
might    have  flood   much    more    pleafantly  within   the    grounds. 
Want  of  tafte   in  the  placing  of  their   houfes  is  very  generally 
imputed  to  the  Welfh  gentry  ;  yet  good  reafons  may  frequently  be 
affigned  for  a  choice,   unaccountable  to  occafional  viiitors,   who 
attend  only  to   the  gratification  of  the  eye,  but  would  calculate 
differently,  were   they  to  become  refidents.     In  fituations,    like 
this  of  Nanteos,   for  inftance,   near  an  expofed  and  ftormy  coaft, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bleak  mountains,  fhelter  and  warmth 
in  the  winter  are  more  neceffary  ingredients  of  domeftic  comfort, 
than  the  utmoft  gaiety  of  landfcape  in  the  fummer.     The  profpeft 
is  the  more  relifhed,   for  being  fought ;  and  on  this  principle,  it 
has  often  happened,   that  the  planners  of  houfes  have  wifely  and 
not  unfeelingly  placed  them  in  a  part  of  the  grounds,  where  there 
was  the  lisaft  to  be  feen.     At  Nanteos,   in  the  true  fporting  ftyle, 
the  dog-kennel  is  the  principal  objedj  from  the  front  of  the  houfe  ; 
but  it  is  difguifed  like  fomething  of  a  temple.     The  gardens  'are 
remarkably  good.     There  was   a  celebrated   harper   at  Nanteos, 
about  a  century  ago,  who  played  there  fixty-ninc   years.      His 
portrait  is  preferved. 

Beyond  Nanteos  is  Croffwood  Park,  the  feat  of  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Vaughan,  member  for  the  borough  of  Cardigan,  and 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Lifburne.  This  is  a  very  ancient  place. 
The  prefent  Lord  Lifburne  is  defcended  from  Sir  John  Vaughan, 
of  Croffwood  Park,  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  traced  his  lineage  up  to  Colwyn, 
a  diftinguilhed  chieftain  about  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century. 
He  inhabited  a  part  of  Deilbighlhire,  and  was  the  head  of  a  tribe 
in  North  Wales.     From  him  feveral  of  the  firft  famihes  in  the 
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principality  deduce  their  pedigree.     For  many  years  this  venerable 
manfion  has  been  altogether  neglefted,    and   has  confequently 
fallen  into  decay.     The  late  Lord  Lifburne  was  fo  much  attached 
to  his  beautiful  feat  in  Devonfliire,    that  he  never  vifited   Cro^ 
wood  Park,  but  for  a  fhort  time   when   county  politics  required 
his  attendance.     It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  before  Havod  was  in 
exiftence,   the  fituation  was  rather  folitary ;  yet  it  muft  always 
have  poflefled   infinite  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  the  rural  and 
pidlurefque.     The  fcenery  is  various  and  delightful ;    the  park  is 
magnificently  wooded,    and  Iheltered   by  hills,    which  begin  to 
fwell  into  mountains.     If  contemplation  were  a  fafliionable  pro- 
penfity,   this  would  be  a  fafliionable  refidence.     The  houfe,   as  in 
the  former  inftance,  is  fet  down  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  the  park, 
and  though  large,  is  laid  out  in  a  number  of  confined  and  incon- 
venient apartments.     Colonel  Vaughan  is  a  very  recent  inhabitant; 
but  as  he  informed  me,  that  he  had  taken  fixteen  hundred  acres 
into  his  own  hands,  it  is  to  be  hoped,    a  place  will  no  longer  be 
without  a  tenant,   which  only  wants  a  judicious  one,   to  render 
it  a  paradife.     It  has  every  natural  requifite,    and   is  conveniently 
fituated  for  receiving  every  artificial  improvement. 

Beyond  Croffwood  Park  lies  the  village  of  Llanafan  ;  and  here 
again  we  enter  upon  that  region  of  ftones  and  barrennefs,  which 
has  been  fo  aptly  denominated  by  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  a 
more  produdive  diftridl..  The  afcent  is  long  and  fatiguing  to  a 
few  fcattered  houfes,  on  a  high  and  dreary  common,  which  con- 
ftitute  another  village  called  Llannwnws.  This  is  the  fbuth 
weftern  extremity  of  that  ridge,  which  terminates  with  Eglwys 
Newydd  on  the  north  eaft.  In  defccnding  the  hill  on  the 
fouth  eaft,  the  firft  indication  of  any  thing  agreeable  is  the  village 
and  neighbourhood  of  Yftrad  Mirk.  There  is  here,  on  the  fide 
of  the  declivity,  a  woody  Ihelter  which  derives  a  double  charm 
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from  contraft,  and  gives  a  pidlurefque  effed  to  fome  grand  maflesof 
rock.  Neither  is  the  place  devoid  of  other  intereft.  The  caftle 
of  Yftrad  Mirk  vv^as  built  as  a  fort  of  outpoft  to  Aberiftwid,  by  the 
Norman  adventurer  Gilbert,  and  afforded  timely  fuccour  in  the 
day  of  danger,  when  GrufFyth  ap  Rees  vfSLS  on  the  point  of  retricT- 
ing  the  rights  of  the  natives.  The  ancient  hiftorians  are  of 
opinion  that  he  would  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  vidlualled  his 
army  with  fome  cattle,  taken  from  the  faniluary  of  the  great  St. 
Padern.  Florence  of  Worcefter  mentions  GrufFyth  ap  Rees  to 
have  died  by  the  deceitful  pradice  of  his  wife.  In  this  year  1 137, 
on  the  acccefifion  of  Owen  Gwineth  to  the  fupremacy  of  Wales, 
his  firfl  exploit  was  to  overthrow  this  caftle  of  Yftrad  Mirk. 
In  the  year  1150,  Rees  ap  Gruftyth  having  loft  many  of  his  men 
at  the  fiege  of  Llanrhyftid,  betook  himfelf  to  this  caftle,  which  he 
once  more  fortified  and  manned.  It  was  of  conftderable  import- 
ance in  all  the  fubfequent  wars,  till  in  the  year  1308  it  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  its  owner,  with  other  caftles,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Lhewelin.ap  Jorwerth.  After  that  period,  as  far  as  I 
can  coUeft,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

But  this  fequeftered  retreat  among  the  mountains  has  an  objeft 
of  more  intereft  than  a  mouldered  caftle,  to  engage  the  attention, 
in  Yftrad  Mirk  fchool,  endowed  by  the  late  Edward  Richard,  a 
felf-taught  fcholar,  who  was  mafter  of  this  fchool  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  became  an  eminent  Welfh 
critic,  as  well  as  an  elegant  paftoral  poet.  He  was  in  habits  of 
clofe  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Dr.  Philips,  and 
other  men  of  his  time,  learned  in  the  antiquities  of  Britain.  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris's  fons  were  Mr.  Richard's  pupils ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  tenor  of  the  letters  which  paiTed  between  thofe  two 
gentlemen,  that  the  latter  was  more  critically  verfed  in  clafiical 
literature,  than  the  generality  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the 
I  elementary 
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elementary  department  of  public  inftrudtion.  The  fchool  has 
maintained  its  reputation  fince  his  time,  and  occafionally  fupplies 
Oxford  with  fome  of  its  ftudents. 

The  defcent  continues  from  Yftrad  Mirk  to  the  plain,  through 

•which  the  Mirk  paffes.     The  river  is  to  be  crolTed,  before  you 

reach  Pentre  Rhydvendiged,  or  the  village  of  the  Blefled  Ford,  a 

poor  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Tivy,  in  which  it  may  be  for  the 

benefit  of  fome  folitary  traveller  to  be  informed,   that  there  is  a 

bed.    Such  an  accommodation  is  not  every  where  to  be  met  with. 

It  forms   a  new  epoch  at  Pentre  Rhydvendiged,    the  fame  of 

which  had  reached  my  ears  at  fome  diftance ;  I  therefore  depended 

on  it,  and  found  it  very  acceptable  at  a  late  hour,  though  compofed 

of  ftraw.     The  next  morning  I  went  in  fearch  of  Yftrad  Fflur, 

with  its  ruined  abbey. 

This  religious  houfe,  of  reverend  repute  in  monaftlc  annals, 
was  founded  by  Rees  ap  Gruffyth,  in  the  year  1 164 ;  but  to  what 
order  of  monks  it  was  devoted,  is  not  precifely  agreed  among  our 
antiquaries.     It  immediately  became  a  fort  of  head-quarters  for 
whatever  was  civilized,  and  that  was  but  little,  in  thofe  turbulent 
times,  and  in  this  uncultivated  tradt.     It  had  its  hofpitia  and  its 
cells  eftablifhed  in  every  direction.     We  have  already  feen  that  it 
divided  with  Conway  the  pious  and  honourable  charge  of  depofiting 
and  carrying  on  the  records  of  the  principality.     The  bard  and 
prieft  were  affociated  in  this  important  office.     Several  copies  of 
Caradoc  Lhancarvan  were  preferved  there,   and  the   fucceffions 
recorded  from  the  year   11 56  till  the  moment  of  LheweHn  ap 
Gruffyth's  unhappy  fall.    At  that  period,  thefe  reverend  gownfmen 
were  the  bearers  of  their  prince's  remonftrance,  and  interceded 
with   the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York   for  their  good 
offices  in  relieving  him  from  the  infults  and  oppreffions  of  the 
Marchers*     It  was  likcwife  a  place  of  interment  for  many  princes 
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of  South  Wales.  Among  others,  Owen,  the  fon  of  the  founder, 
•died  here  in  the  year  1 190.  Another  fon,  GrufFyth,  who  followed 
his  father's  fteps,  and  fucceeded  him  in  martial  prowefs,  as  in 
government,  died  on  St.  James's  day,  1202,  and  was  buried  here 
with  great  folcmnity.  In  1304,  Howel  ap  Rees  was  buried  by 
the  fide  of  his  brother  GrufFyth.  This  Howel,  being  blind,  was 
flain  by  the  machinations  of  another  brother.  But  not  to 
enumerate  every  inftance  of  princely  interment  at  this  abbey, 
Lhewelin  ap  JOrwerth,  in  the  year  1337,  invited  all  the  lords 
and  barons  of  Wales  to  Yftrad  Fflur,  and  required  from  them  the 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  fon  David.  Thofe  who  now 
vifit  the  fpot  will  fcarcely  credit,  that  the  whole  country  round 
Cotjld  furnifli  accommodation  for  fuch  a  company,  or  that  this 
could  be  the-  theatre  of  ceremonies,  fuch  as  are  folemnized  with 
us  under  the  awful  roof  of  Weftminfter.  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth 
was  not  buried  here,  but  at  Conway.  During  the  wars  of  King 
Edward  the  Firft  with  the  Welfli,  this  abbey  was  burnt  down ; 
but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  remained  till  the  diflblution  of  all  fuch 
eftablilhments.  With  refped;  to  its  fituation,  it  illuftrates  the 
proverbial  good  tafle  of  the  monks,  who  prevailed  with  their 
founder  to  place  them  in  the  bell  meadow  land  of  a  diftridt,  not 
abounding  in  fertile  fpots,  under  the  protection  of  mountains  not 
far  diftant,  on  the  banks  of  a  frefli  and  rapid  ftream.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  a  place  of  fo  much  intereft  and  importance  fliould 
have  been  fb  totally  fubverted.  There  is  a  very  fine  Saxon  arch, 
of  freeftone.  This,  with  the  trees  about  it,  forms  a  very  pidlurefque 
fubjedt;  but  there  is  nothing  elfe  remaining  that  deferves  notice. 
There  is  not  even  the  fragment  of  a  tomb  or  monument.  The 
prefent  church  is  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  but  occupies 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  its  area.  Some  part  of  the  cloifter  and 
infirmary  may  be  traced,  but  nothing  is  diftind  enough  to  afford 
any  gratification,  except  the  gateway. 

From 
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From  Yftrad  Fflur  Ahbey,  a  guide  Ihould  be  procured  to  vifit 
Llyn  Tivy,  and  the  other  lakes,  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain 
jibove.  As  there  is  no  path,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  them 
without  a  companion,  to  whom  their  fituation  is  known;  and  the 
leaft  aberration  might  expofe  a  ftranger  to  the  rifk  of  paffing  a 
night  in  this  inhofpitable  region.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
obfervable  on  the  afcent.  The  vale  of  Yftrad  Fflur,  though  far 
from  rich,  prefents  the  only  features  of  cultivation  within  ken, 
and  therefore  looks  pleafant.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  far 
diftant,  as  the  acclivity  on  this  fide  is  by  no  means  abrupt.  On 
this  eminence  is  found  a  cluflier  of  lakes,  fix  in  number,  of  which 
Llyn  Tivy  is  the  principal.  Its  circumference  may  probably  be 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  faid  not  to  have  been  fathomed, 
and  is  encircled"  by  a  high  and  perpendicular  ridge,  •  which  at  once 
feeds  and  confines  its  everlafting  waters.  I  underfl:and  'that  this 
circumftance,  with  its  depth,  had  led  fome  late  vifitors  to  con- 
jefture,  that  it  mufl:  have  been  a  crater ;  but  the  ftones,  with 
which  the  margins  of  all  thefe  lakes  abound,  and  none  fo  much 
as  Llyn  Tivy,  bear  at  prefent  no  volcanic  appearance.  The  other 
lakes  being  higher,  there  is  no  profpeft  here,  except  in  the 
diredion  of  Yfl:rad  Fflur ;  and  that,  though  extenfive,  has  little 
beauty.  The  rocks  and  fl;ones,  with  which  the  foil  is  encum- 
bered, without  any  relief  of  wood  or  kindly  vegetation,  render 
the  afped:  of  the  'mountain  itfelf  uncouth  and  repulfive.  The 
diftant  hills  on  this  fide  have  no  very  ftriking  charader;  and  the 
flat  which  intervenes  is  fo  low,  and  undulates  fo  little,  as  to 
be  indiftind.  The  Tivy  iflues  put  from  the  lake  by  fo  fmall  an 
outlet,  as  fcarcely  to  accredit  its  relationfhip  with  the  noble  river, 
to  which,  in  my  fummer  excurfion,  I  was  firft  introduced  at 
Cardigan.  But,  in  my  fecond  journey,  I  traced  it  from  its  earliefi: 
refervoir  to  the  fea,  and  became  acquainted  with  its  minor  as 
well  as  its  more  majeftic  beauties.    Its  courfe  down  the  mountain 

is 
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is  "mxich  retarded  by  rocks;  it  rumbles  through  the  ftony  tra6l 
without  any  decided  channel,  and  is  not  invefted  with  the  ufual 
furniture  of  banks,  till  it  reaches  Yflrad  Fflur.  It  receives  no 
Feinforcement,  till  it  has  pafled  Pentre  Rhydvendiged,  where  the 
Mirk  joins  it.  On  leaving  Llyn  Tivy,  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes 
will  bring  you  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  at  once  in, 
view  of  four  more  lakes,  each  within  a  few  yards  of  the  other. 
The  largeft  cannot  be  much  lefs  in  circumference  than  Llyn 
Tivy,  and  is  much  lefs  formal  in  its  fliape,  being  narrow  in  the 
middle.  The  fmalleft  is  circular,  occupying  the  higheft  ground, 
and  in  appearance  much  like  a  crater.  Its  circumference  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Thefe  likewife,  as  I  underftood  from 
my  guide,  have  not  been  fathomed.  Their  effed  is  much 
heightened  by  the  ftrong  degree  of  agitation  to  which  they  are 
fubjefted  by  their  expofure,  and  the  fcene,  though  totally  defolate, 
is  very  grand.  This  is  the  higheft  ground  in  Cardiganfhire ;  and 
the  profpeft  is  moft  extenfive ;  but  the  clufter  of  mountains,  on 
the  moft  elevated  of  which  you  are  placed,  reaches  fo  far,  as 
entirely  to  obfcure  the  vales  between  the  near  and  diftant  hills ; 
fo  that  all  is  wild  and  rugged,  with  Plynillimon  and  Cadair  Idris 
rearing  their  lofty  heads  iii  the  north.  They  are  not  fo  diftant,  but 
that  the  contraft  of  their  charadlers  may  be  fufficiently  obferved. 
The  prolpedt  on  the  fouth-weft  extends  to  the  high  grounds  about 
Cardigan  diftindtly,  and  beyond  them  to  the  fea,  undecidedly, 
and  as  in  a  mift.  The  fixth  lake  is  fome  little  way  ofF,  and  there 
is  a  feyenth,  between  Pentre  Rhydvendiged  and  Caftle  Inon, 
called  Llyn  Vathey  Cringlas.  The  only  fifh  in  thefe  pools  are 
trout  and  eels.  They  are  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl.  Llyn 
Vathey  Cringlas  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  of  a  beautiful  oblong 
form,  where  the  town  of  Tregaron  is  faid  formerly  to  have  ftood. 
To  return  from  the  lakes  with  the  Tivy,  and  follow  it  through 
the  vale  towards  Tregaron,  is  a  fatiguing  length  of  way,  without 
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any  correfponding  intereft.     I  therefore  took  the  advantage  of 
my  guide,  to  crofs  the  hills,  and  come  down  immediately  upon 
the  place  of  my  deftination.     One  little  dingle,  into  which  we 
defcended,  in  climbing  ridge  after  ridge,  had  a  fpeck  of  wood  and 
tillage ;  and  here  was  the  cottage  of  my  guide,  who  is  a  fliepherd. 
I  found  it  a  more  wretched  hovel  than  any  I  have  met  with, 
excepting  in  the  upper  part  of  Caermarthenihire,  where  human 
accommodation  feems  to  be  on  as  low  a  fcale  as  poffible.     Still, 
however,  he  appeared  content.    But  in  truth  he  has  a  moft  dreary 
neighbourhood.     This  chain  of  hills  runs,  without  a  fingle  break, 
from  Lanbeder  to  Bifhop's  Caftle  in  Shropfliire,  a  fpace  certainly 
not  lefs  than  fixty  miles,  which  may  be  traverfed  on  horfeback 
without  the  interruption  of  a  fmgle  gate  or  fence,  without  any  path, 
without  any  opportunity  of  procuring  the  flighteft  refrelhment, 
and,  in  all  probability,  without  meeting  a  human  creature.     In 
fuppofing  this  courfe,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  mountain 
track  is  purfued,  avoiding  Rhayader  by  leaving  it  to  Jthe  fouth  and 
eaft.     But  it  is  time  that  we  fhould  find  our  way  into  the  civilized 
world  at  Tregaron.  This  is  a  fmall,  and  a  very  poor  place,  though 
I  believe  it  boafts  a  market.     The  accommodations  of  its  mean 
public  houfe  are  of  the  very  worft  fort,  nor  does  it  contain,  as  far 
as  I  could  find,  any  objedl  on  which  the  eye  can  reft  with  tolerable 
fatisfadlion,  except  its  church.  This  is  a  better  building  than  might 
have  been  expedled  in  fo  rude  a  diftridl,  and  ftands  on  a  little  rocky 
eminence,  regularly  circular,  making  it  not  unpleafantly  a  fort  of 
.elevated  centre  to  the  town.     Were  it  not  for  this  circumftance, 
there  would  not  be  a  village  in  Cardiganfliire  more  miferable. 
Brenny  river  runs  through  it,  and  joins  the  Tivy,  which  paflcs  on 
one  fide,  at  a  little  diftance  below.    The  Tivy  has  not  yet  aflumed 
its  pidurelijue  honours.  There  is  a  fair  here  annually,  during  three 
days  in  March. 

CHAPTER 
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CWM    VERWIN...RESCOB    FOREST... rONT  LLANICO...LAII    DEWI 
PREVI...MILLFIELD...KELLAN...I.ANBEPER. 

i.  HE  rivers  "which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  general  chapter 
Qn  Cardiganftiire,  rife  within  the  county,  and  purfue  their  journey 
to  the  fea,  without  tranfgrefling  its  limits.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Tregaron,  at  no  great  diftance  to  the  eaft,  furnifhes  the  fource 
of  another  river,  with  fome  of  its  earlieft  attendants,  perhaps 
fomewhat  inferior  to  the  Tivy  in  the  beauty  of  its  riper  courfe, 
but  far  more  piAurefquely  accompanied  in  the  fcenes,  through 
which  it  firft  flows.  It  takes  the  dire<3:ion  of  Caermarthenlhire, 
and  forms  the  leading  attraction  of  that  county. 

When  Guendra  with  fuch, grace  deliberately  doth  glide, 
As  Tovy  doth  entice;  who  fetteth  out  prepar'd 
At  all  points  like  a  prince,  attended  with  a  guard ; 
Of  which,  as  by  her  name,  the  near'ft  to  her  of  kin 
Is  Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Verwin's  rufliy  lin. 
Through  Refcob  running  out,  with  Pefcover  to  meet 
Thofe  rills  that  foreft  loves ;  and  doth  fo  kindly  greet, 
As  to  intreat  their  ftay  fhe  gladly  would  prevail. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  vifit  the  wild  traft,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  lines  of  Drayton,  in  tracing  the  Tovy  upwards  t^irough 
Caermarthenlhire.     It  may  be  feen  with  equal  convenience  from 

3  I^  3  Tregaron, 
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Tregaron,  by  taking  the  road  to  Buallt  for  a  few  miles,  to  the 
borders  of  Brecknocklhire,  where  you  are  very  near  its  fpring. 
The  road  lies  through  Cwm  Verwin,  and  you  crofs  the  Toothy, 
which  iflues,  a  fhort  way  above,  from  a  pool  or  watry  moor, 
forming  another  of  thcffe.  inland  refervoirs,  with  which  this  county 
abounds,  to  the  number  of  at  leaft  eleven.  Thofe  who  do  not 
Explore  in  every  poffible  dired:ion,  may  make  their  efcape  from, 
this  inhofpitable  region  eaftwai'd  to  Buallt,  or  by  returning,  and 
bending  their  fteps  towards  Lanbeder;  but  they  will  lofe  the 
objedls  to  which  I  particularly  wifhed  to  draw  their  attentior*, 
unlefs  they  find  their  way  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains 
towards  Llandovery,  requiring  either  a  guide,  or  very  full  and 
clear  diredlions.  The  grand  fcenery  commences  with  Refcob 
foreft,  on  the  borders  of  Caermarthenlhire,  and  is  found  in  its 
'perfedtioti  where  the  three  rivers  join.  I  Ihall  find  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  it  hereafter. 

The  country  between  Tregaron  and  Lanbeder  is  dreary  and 
uninterefting,  though  it  improves  on  th6  approach  towards  the 
latter  place.  It  rtiay  be  travelled  on  either  fide  of  the  river  Tivy; 
but  a  ftranger  will  prefer  the  eaftern  fide,  over  Pont  Llanico  to 
Lan-Dewi  Brevi,  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  as  the  latter  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  antiquariari  notoriety,  and  there  is  no  objedt 
of  equal  intereft  near  the  road  to  the  weft  of  the  river.  At  a 
houfe  near  Pont  Llanico,  feveral  Roman  infcriptions  have  from 
time  to  time  been  difcovered  by  digging,  two  of  which  Camden 
faw  and  decyphered.  This  houfe  is  in  the  parifh  of  Lan  Dewi 
Brevi,  where  likewife  coins,  bricks,  ■  and  large  pieces  of  freeftone 
neatly  wrought,  have  frequently  been  found.  1  hefe  circumftances 
determined  Camden,  and  his  fubfequent  editors,  to  abandon  alto- 
gether the  idea  of  Loventium  being  fituated  at  Llynfavaddon  in 
Brecknocklhire,  which  would  have  involved  the  Vulgar  notion  of 
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a  city  fWalloWed  up,  and  to  fix  it  here,  without  regard  to  the 
Conje<flure  of  thofe,  who  give  it  flill  another  place  in  their  geo- 
graphy at  Ncwcaftle  in  Emlyn.  This  opinion  feems  to  have  been 
generally  received.  It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  Cardigan, 
as  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  .would  fuit  better  with 
Ptolemy's  defcription ;  but  the  antiquities  found  here  have  given 
:Lan  Dewi  Brevi  the  pre;ference,  in  which  decifion  Mr.  Horlley 
joins  his  fufFrage  to  that  of  Bilhop  Gibfon.  Nor  are  thefe  the 
only  claims  on  our  attention,  preferred  by  this  ancient  place. 
.The  church,  though  rude  in  its  ftrudlure,  is  not  only  ancient, 
but  collegiate.  Its  name  implies  that  it  was  built  in  honour  of 
St.  David,  having  been  founded  by  a  fubfequent  bifliop  for  a  pre- 
centor and  twelve  prebends.  The  reafon  for  choofmg  this  fpot 
was,  that  St.  David  had  preached  here  at  a  council,  held  about 
the  year  520,  for.  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Pelagian  herefy.  The 
church  ftands  on  high  ground,  in  memory  of  the  miraculous 
efFeds,  by  which  the  oratory  of  the  illuftrious  difputant  is  faid  to 
have  been  accompanied.  As  he  rofe  in  argument  and  force  of 
:  eloquence,  the  ground  on  which  he  ftood  rofe  under  him  into  a 
hillock ;  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  fort  of  pious  compliment  in 
after  ages,  to  eredl  the  church  on  the  marvellous  pulpit  of  the 
■  patron  faint.  Nor  was  this  the  only  inflance  in  which  we  are 
told  that  St.  David  had  recourfe  to  fomething  beyond  ftrong  rea- 
foning.  Mr.  Lhuyd  found  an  ancient  monumental  infcription 
over  the  door  of  the  chancel,  too  much  defaced  to  afford  any 
hiftory  of  the  perfon  whom  it  was  defigned  to  commemorate. 
-All  of  it  that  could  be  decyphered,  with  a  conjecture  on  the 
vacant  fpaces,  is  given  in  the  Britannia ;  but  the  defedt  is  pre- 
tended to  be  fupplied  by  a  traditional  tale  of  fuperftition.  It  is 
•faid  to  have  related  to  a  perfon  who  Was  ftruck  dead  by  St.  David 
for  the  crime,  of  letting  loofe  a  beaver,  aftjer  it  had  been  with 

much 
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much  difficulty  caught  and  confined.  There  was  Ukfiwife  another 
ancient  infcription,  on  a  ftone  eredled  clofe  by  the  outfide  of  the 
church  door,  which  appeared  as  if  confifting  entirely  of  abbrevi- 
ations. Nor  muft  we  forget  the  horn  of  an  ox,  or  fomething  that 
feemed  Uke  the  horn  of  an  ox,  feventeen  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  root,  aflerted  by  the  tradition  to  have  been  preferved  in 
the  church  from  the  time  of  St.  David.  On  this  ftory  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  church  was  not  founded  till  fix  or 
feven  centuries  after  the  celebrated  preaching  of  St.  David.  la 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  fale  of  church  lands, 
this  manor  Was  fold,  in  1650,  to  John  Jones,  Efq^.  for  i  Sdl.^s.^J. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  to  be  particularly  defcribed 
between  this  place  and  Lanbeder.  The  countiry  and  the  river 
both  improve  in  features  of  attraftion ;  but  it  is  not  till  it  gets 
beyond  Lanbeder,  that  it  fwells  into  a  rivalfliip  with  the  larger 
and  more  majeftrc  rivers  of  Wales.  I  cannot  help  obferving  here, 
that  I  have  feen  many  of  our  modern  accounts,  which  are  moft 
inaccurate  in  their  ftatemerits  refpeding  the  Tivy.  They  reprefent 
the  places  near  it  as  ftandirig  on  the  banks  of  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  and  in  their  catalogue  of  principal  rivers  omit  its  very 
name ;  while  the  RydoU,  and  Others  of  lefs  volume,  more  within 
the  verge  of  general  travelling;  occupy  all  their  defcriptive  talents. 
There  is  perhaps  no  fituation,  near  which  you  pafs  between 
Tregaron  and  Lanbeder,  more  agreeably  circumftanced  than*  Mill- 
field,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  tributary  brook,  called  Mathern. 
In  the  parilh  of  Kellan,  Biihop  Gibfon  notices  a  remarkable  pillar, 
abotit  fixteen  feet  high,  three  broad,  and  two  thick,  erefted  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  Whatever  might  be  its  original  purpofe, 
the  only  account  of  it  extant  in  his  time  was,  that  it  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  tvvo  counties,  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan.  The 
town  of  Lanbeder,  though  a  metropolis  coinpared  with  Tregajon, 
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is  in  itfelf  fmall  and  poor,  with  little  in  its  environs  to  engage 
attention,  beyond  the  pleafure  which  a  very  imperfedl  cultivation 
cannot  fail  of  affording,  after  fo  ftrong  a  prevalence  of  the  bleak 
and  barren  from  the  north  of  the  county  downwards.  The  circle 
is,  however,  very  contradled ;  for  this  town  is  very  much  befet  by 
jjaountains,  rifmg  on  the  eaft  and  weft  to  a  confiderable  height. 
It  ftands  on  the  borders  of  Caermarthenlhire,  and  trenches  on  that 
wild  country,  in  which  the  Tovy  rifes.  Lanbeder  once  was  as 
:femous  for  herds,  as  the  Tivy  for  beavers,  or  Radnor  for  deer; 
and  though  it  certainly  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  confidered  as  pre- 
eminent in  that  line,  we  muft  not  therefore  difcredit  its  ancient 
claim.  The  tale  of  the  beavers  has  been  treated  as  fabulous  in 
modern  times,  becaufe  th^y  are  not  now  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tivy;  but  the  laws  of  Howcl  Dha,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  not  been  queftioned,  are  fully  competent  to  prove 
their  exiftence  formerly.  The  price  of  a  beaver's  fkin  is  there 
fet  down,  and  there  are  ponds  or  lakes»  which  from  time  imme- 
morial have  gone  by  the  name  of  the  beavers'  pools.  Nor  is  it 
any  argument  for  our  difbelief  of  the  fa6t,  that  they  had  dif- 
appeared  even  fo  long  ago  as  Camden's  time,  fince  they  are 
mentioned  by  Girald,  who  muft  be  acknowledged  as  a  writer 
of  no  contemptible  authority,  though  a  politic  conformity  to  the 
tafte  of  his  readers  might  perhaps  induce  him,  in  fome  inftances, 
rather  to  confider  what  they  would  admire,  than  his  own 
accuracy.  Had  the  affertion  related  to  any  thing  miraculous, 
or  any  thing  which  involved  the  int,erefts  pf  the  church  or  the 
crufade,  we  might  reafonably  fufped  him  .of  an  undue  incli- 
nation ;  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  he  had  fome  reputation  to 
fupport  as  a  topographer,  no  interjeft  to  warp  him  as  a  church- 
man. We  ihould  go  againft  all  rational  inference,  were  we  tg 
refolve  every  aHeged  -exiftecice  in  nature  into  a  iahlcy  which  is 

not 
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not  fupported  by  prefent  experience.  On  that  principle,  there 
never  were  wolves  in  England ;  but  the  beaver,  like  the  wolf,- 
was  a  mifchievous  animal,  for  which  reafbn  public  rewards- 
came  in  aid  of  private  inclination,  and  they  were  ultimately^ 
extirpated.  The  goatS  are  even  now  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  fimilar 
confumption ;  and  it  may  be  a  queftion,  a  century  or  two 
hence,  whether  thefe  mountains  ever  abounded  in  wild  goats. 
In  faft,  they  are  rapidly  difappearing,  becaufe,  though  not 
without  their  ufes  to  the  poor,  they  are  deftrudlive  to  plantations 
and  agriculture;  fo  that  they  are  compelled  to  give  way  to  a 
more  ufeful  and  entirely  inofFenfive  animal  in  the  Iheep.  I  cannot 
help  adding  to  the  errors  and  overfights  of  our  hafty  and  ephe- 
meral writers,  a  pofitive  inaccuracy  of  Pinkerton,  in  his  geography, 
who  ftates  that  the  Tivy  is  navigable  to  Lanbeder.  How  do 
the  veffels  effay  their  fomerfet,  or  fling  themfelves  to  the  top 
of  the  ftream,  when  they  encounter  the  falmon-leap  at  Kenarth  ? 
How  do  they  feud  along  the  twifted  channel,  with  all  its 
obftacles  of  many-formed  and  ever- varying  rocks,  between  New- 
caftle  in  Emiyn  and  LlandyfTul  ?  The  fad  I  apprehend  to  be, 
that  barges  have  little  occafion  to  come  beyond  Pont  Llechryd, 
and  that  they  never  have  come  much  further.  At  prefent,  a 
dam  in  the  river,  to  fupply  a  Ihort  canal,  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  tin  works,  efFedually  precludes  all  paffage  beyond  the  bridge 
juft  mentioned.  I  do  not  allude  to  this  circumltance  for  the 
purpofe  of  cavilling  at  fo  valuable  a  work,  but  to  corred  one 
of  thofe  miftakes,  which  muft  befal  every  writer,  relying,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  from  the  nature  of  his  fubjed,  on  the 
information,  whether  oral  or  written,  of  others.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  many  aflertions,  not  altogether  borne  out,  muft 
have  found  their  way  into  thefe  pages,  fometimes  from  a  too 
fcrupulous  refpedl  for  cftabliftied  authors,   fometimes  from  the 
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neoeffity  of  taking  up  with  the  beft  local  intelligence,  without 
the  means  of  canvaffing  it,  and  fometimes  from  the  fallacious 
imprcffion  of  the  time  prefent,  taking  its  ftamp  more  from  perfonal 
and  momentary  feelings  of  plcafure  or  difguft,  than  from  an 
advifed  regard^  or  becomingly  ferious  appreciation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

l'ONTYNEN....LLANWNNEN....LLANVAUGHAN....LLANWENOG.... 
RHYDOWEN..ALLTYR  0DIN...LLANDYSSlTL..LLANERCHARE01f 
CASTLE. .CHENCERA...GARENGYR.. TAVERN  SPITE. .MELIVOE... 
LLANRHYSTID....LLANSANTFRED,...LLANNON....MORVA...LAir 
DEWI  ABERARTH...ABERARRON...LLANARTH..I.LAITDISSILIO- 
GOGO..RHYDFECHAN.. SYNOD  FUNNONDDEWY.TAVERNSCOUR. 
HEW  INN.. .PWLLGLAS... CASTLE  YNDALIG...BLAENPORTH... 
KERRY  BRIDGE...NEWCASTLE  IN  EMLYN. 

On  quitting  Lanbeder,  towards  Pontynen,  there  is  clofe  by  the 
town,  a  large  and  ancient  feat,  with  four  towers  crowned  with 
domes,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  enclofure.  It  feems  at  present  to 
be  uninhabited,  and  to  have  experienced  a  long  negled:.  Its 
fituation  is  woody  and  pleafant,  but  we  foon  pafs  again  into  a 
more  open  and  naked  country,  which  continues  for  leveral  miles 
without  any  objedl  o£  attradlion,  except  here  and  there  a  planted 
ipot  about  the  villages.  Beyond  Pontynen  is  Llanwnnen,  on  the 
banks  of  Grannell  River,  which  joins  the  Tivy  at  no  great  diftance 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  A  little  way  further  on  the  left,  is 
Llanvaughan,  a  family  feat  of  John  Thomas,  Efq.  About 
Llanwenog,  the  country  begins  to  improve,  and  the  live  fences 
to  flourifh,  which  about  the  other  villages,  in  fpite  of  repeated 
experiments,  have  all  decayed  after  a  time.  This  tradl  would  not 
however  be  unfavourable  to  tillage,   were  it  not  for  the  diftance 
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at  which  they  have  to  fetch  their  Ume  from  the  fea-fide,  over 
fteep  and  ftony  road*.     The  crops  are  principally  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,   which  are   raifed  m  tolerable  quality  and  fome  degree  of 
abundance ;  but  a  field  of  wheat  is  neither  very  common,   nor 
where  it  occurs,   in  general  commenfurate  in  its  yielding  to  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  producing  it.     From  Rhydowen  forwards, 
the  agricultural,  as  well  as  pi^Surefque  appearance  of  things-  beo-ins- 
fenfibly  to  improve.     As  we  approach  the  navigabte  part  of  the 
Tivy,.  and   the  more  thickly  planted  refidences  of  gentlemen,  to- 
many  of  whom   the    community  is   highly  indebted  for   their 
patriotic  labours,  the  fcene  again  becomes  interefting.     By  turning 
down  a  bye    road  to   the  left,    in   the  village  of  Rhydowen,  a 
ftranger  will  not  only  fee  the  romantic  fituation  of  AHtyr  Odin^ 
but  by. keeping  along  the  banks  of  the  Cletur,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Tivy,  and  then  taking  the  vale  to  LlandyfFul,  will   command' a 
very  interefting  reach,  which  would  be  loft  by  adhering  to  the 
turnpike.     The  families  of  Lhuyd  are  fo  numerous  in  Cardigan- 
fliire,   that  the  name  fearcety  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  diftindtion, 
unlefs  we  were   to    enter   minutely  into   their  genealogies;    a 
proceeding  that  would  be  ti^efbme  to  the  Englifh  reader,  unlefs 
fome  important  matter  of  luftory  or  biography  were  connefted 
with  the  relation.     Llangoedmor,  Mabus,  and  other  feats,  among 
the  reft  AUtyr  Odin,  are  pofleffed  by  families^  bearing  the  fame 
name,    without     the   flighteft   consanguinity.       AUtyr  CMin   is 
frtuated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  beautiful  little  valley, 
through  which  the  Cletur  runs.     It  owes  much  of  its  verdure  and 
improvement  to  the  fpirit  and  tafte  of  its  proprietor.     Its  fcencry, 
though  of  no  great  extent,  is  fiifficiently  varied  to  exhibit  a  happy 
combination  of  the  ruder  features,  which  have  fb  long  prevailed, 
with  the  garden  and  the  plantation,  the  luxurianceof  the  meadow 
in  fpritig,.  or  the  autumnal  ornament  of  the  ftanding  Iheaf.     The- 
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Cletur  is  every  where  an  engaging  ob/ed,  with  all  the  beautiful 
tranfparency  of  a  Wellh  river.  There  is  a  very  pleafing  little 
fall  at  fome  diftance  belovv^  the  houfe,  and  fbme  very  ftriking 
mafles  of  rock  at  intervals,  all  the  way  down  to  the  junction  of 
the  vallies.  There  are,  near  the  houfe,  the  foundations  of  a  very 
^mcient  c^ftle,  to  be  diftindly  traced,  with  the  fite  entirely 
covered  with  ftones,  on  one  of  the  higheft  hills.  There  is 
another,  fimilarly  fituated,  in  the  vale  of  Tivy  clofe  by,  which 
traditi.ori  ^ffi^ns  to  Vortigern.  There  j^re  at  Alltyr  Odin  fome 
valuable  manufcripts  chiefly  geneat^ogip^l,  which  their  owner,  a 
gentleJcoa,n  of  more  inteUige^ce  than  mofb  in  the  cozmtryi  has, 
forniflied  for  the  ufe  of  the,  Cumbrian  Regifter;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  next  yolume  will  be  enriched  with.a  part  of  their  contents^ 
The  fpot  where  a  fvaall  river,  pays  i^^,  hptnage  tot  a  greater,,  ia 
generally  rparJ^ed  by  iflteK^gig  pirgqmfta(t>c^s.  Where,  tie 
Cld:ur  falls  into  the,  Tivy,  the  aceompamments  of  t^, latter;  be«u, 
to  affume  an  air,  of  boJdnefs,  The^  lipe,  of  the  banks  is  frequeatdiT, 
broken  by  an  obtrjuding  ropk  or  a  lofty  precipitjq,  ^d  the  wjjok! 
fceriery  becomes  varipus,  richly  clpthed,  and  gratvd,  From  thisj 
point  to,  the  fe^,  the  Tivy  preffiwts.a.  fucceflion  of  pidures  vjery. 
rarely  to  be  outdone.  After  having  fl|irtc^d  its  bank&  for.  fome, 
t^me,  the  village  of  LlandyiTul,  though  poor,  is  fo  exquifitely 
fitwatedi  on  a  moft  pifturefque  reach  of  the  river,  as.  to  command;: 
the  unqualifip^d,  admiration  of  the  trayeller.  The  church  clofe 
by  the  water  fide  is  a  very,  fine  obje.<S«  This  church,  as  the 
vjery,  name  of  the  village  indicates,  is  dedicated  to  Tyfful,  a  faint, 
who  died  abou^  the  middle  of  tl^e  fixth  century.  Tyfful  was^ 
d^fcended  from  Ciinedda  Wledig,  who  with  J^ran  apd  Breca», 
is  recorded  to  have  founded  the  three,  holy  families  of  Britain. 
Bran  intfodnced  tbe  chrifti^p.  religion  into  the,  country. ;  Bsecan, 
brought  up  his  children  and  gran^dvWten  to  learning  and  a 
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religious  life ;  Cunedda  was  the  firft  In  this  iflaitd,  who  united 
temporal  intereft  with  fpiritual  zeal,  by  gtanting  lands  and 
privileges  to  the  church.  Dr.  Stevenfbn's  houfe  is  on  the  Caer- 
martben&ire  fide  of  the  river,  in  a  ftyle  of  neatnefs  and  limplicity, 
well  fuited  to  the  cottiplecaion  of  the  Ipot.  This  gentleman, 
delighting  in  agricultural  enterprifes,  has  created  a  farm  here,  at 
his  own  very  heavy  coft,  but  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs,  that  will 
amply  repay  his  laibour  in  the  cburfe  of  time.  He  is  a  very 
fenguine,  but  not  a  niiifcarculatirig  {peculator.  The  eftate  is  fmall, 
but  in  a  train  of  being  improved  to  the  utmofl.  The  buildings 
and  offices  about  the  farm  and  houfe  are  models  of  ingenious 
contrivance,  for  the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  rhay 
perhaps  rather  exceed  what  the  premifes  require,  but  in  every 
other  refpeft  they  are  perfedl.  This  place  has  been  much  vifited' 
by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  the  praftice  of  hufbandry.  It  has^ 
equal  a;ttraSions  for  the  painter.  The  hanging  wood  above  the 
garden,  llretchihg  itfelf  parallel  with  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  with  the  village,  the  venerable  bridge,  and  other 
citcumftanccs,  furnifhes  an  admirable  fubjefti  either  for  con- 
teniplatioil  or  the  pencil:  The  higher  ground's,  aS  ybii  walk  over 
the  fkrm,  afford  fome  vefy  fine  profpeds  Up  the  river. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  this  country  ad'mitting  a  very  high  degree 
of  cultivation,  generally  equal  to  this  eftate.  Which  has  lately  beeri 
reclaimed;  and  there  are  many  appearances  of  its  containiiig  very 
valuable  mineral  treafures ;  bufthefe  refources  are  not' likely  to  be 
called  into  full  adivity,  till  a  plan  iti  cotttettiplatioh  for  ovetcbming 
the  obftacles  of  diftarit  intercourfe  Is  fuccefsfuUy  arranged.  There 
are  natural  impediments  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tivy,  which  muft 
prevent  Cardigan  from  becoming  a  great  commercial  place;  but 
a  cheap  communication  with  Cardigan  Bay  by  means  of  New 
Rey,  would  give  lifd  to  this  part  of  the  country.  I  am  inclined" 
J  to 
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Garengyr  the  country  is  iufficieiitly  pleafing,  but  fijch.  as  to  a^wd 
few  topics  of  illuftration.  Tavern  Spite  is  probably  in  contra- 
diiliniflion  to  the  eftabliihments  of  the  monks ;  an  hoipitium  of 
later  times,  open  to  all  travellers,  on  the  fimple  conditLofH,  that 
they  pay  for  their  accommodation.  There  is  alfo  a  T^yem  SpUe 
in  Pembrokefhire. 

Near  Melivor,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  isoad,  are  two  druidical 
monuments,  confifting  at  prefent  of  finale  ftones,  ftanding  upri^t, 
about  ten  feet  and  a  half  high>  and  five  feet  and  a  half  broad* 
They  are  placed  within  a  yard  or  two  of  each  other.     There  are 
many  other  ftones  lying  about,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
an  altar;    but  the   circle   is,  by   np   means   to,  be  made   out. 
Llanrhyftid  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Werry,  near 
where  it  pours  itfelf  into  the  fea.  It  is  a  narrow,  but  rapid  ftream; 
and  there  was  fomething  curioujs  in  obferving  the.  effefls  of  a 
flood,  though  only  after  a  fingle  day's  rain,  in  the  large  body  of 
water  it  carried.     The  traces  of  a  monaftic  inftitution  in  the 
buildings  at  Llanrhyftid  are  interefting.     The  eftablilhment  was 
evidently  large,  and  it  is  underftood  to  have  been  a  nunnery, 
lylanfantfred,  a  miferably  built  village,  is  alfo  diftinguiihed  for  its 
ancient  church,  which,  with  its  other  large  buildings,  formerly 
conftituted  the  abbey,  mentioned  in  an  old  book,  defcribing  the 
various  endowments  of  St.  David's  cathedral  and  diocefe.     The 
road  about  Llannon  pafles  over  marlhy  ground,  which  has  indeed 
been  made  firni  for  the  traveller,  but  much  at  the  expeace  of  his 
fenfations,;  for  it  is   moft  uncouthly   paved   with  rough  ftones,. 
after  the  manner  of  a  country  town.     The  river  Perris  falls  into 
t^e  fea  near  Llannon.     The  mountain  again  rifes  on  the  left,  and 
the  fields  are  Well  cultivated  between  the  road  and  the  fea.     The 
village  of  Morva  ftands  near  another  little  brook.     The  church  is 
alnac^  clofe  by  the  fea  fide,  and  the  road  winds  towards  the  Ihore, 
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fo  that  an  evening  walk,  with  the  noife  of  the  waves  and  the 
■confinement  of  the  fcene,  is  iblemn  and  even  gloomy.  Beyond 
this  place,  thete  is  a  very  fteep  hill,  with  the  road  winding  to  the 
right,  feeming  as  if  it  led  immediately  on  the  clifF.  On  the 
top,  however,  it  takes  a  fudden  turn,  and  comes  down  unex- 
peftedly  on  the  village  of  Lan  Dewi  Aberarth.  This  is  one  of 
the  cleaneft,  and  moft  pleafmg  villages  in  Cardiganfhire.  The 
bridge  over  the  Arth,  the  neat  and  well-thatched  cottages,  dropped 
down  on  its  banks,  without  the  formality  of  a  ftreet,  the  fea 
almoft  clofmg  in  upon  the  village,  confpire  to  give  it  an  intereft- 
ing  appearance  in  the  day-time,  and  produce  a  moft  perplexing 
efFe<3:  by  moon-light.  The  white  buildings,  from  the  hill  above, 
feem  to  be  ftanding  in  the  water,  which  predominates  over  the 
Lndlftind;  profpeft,  and  makes  it  doubtful,  whether  you  really  lee 
a  town.  Aberarron  is  about  two  miles  further,  another  pleafing 
village,  in  a  rural  and  well-wooded  valley,  through  which  the 
Arron  flows  in  its  near  approach  to  the  ocean.  This  little  fcene 
contrafts  agreeably  with  the  Jlony  nakednefe  of  the  general 
profpecft.  The  bridge  is  highly  pid;urefque,  and  the  river,  fwolien 
with  a  recent  flood,  appeared  with  more  than  its  uflial  majefty. 
The  Arron  rifes  in  a  mountain  by  Blaenpenal  Chapel,  and  paffing 
by  Talfarn,  waters  Llanllir,  a  Ciftercian  nunnery  of  white  nuns, 
and  a  cell  to  Yftrad  Fflur.  A  very  pleafan^  road  is  carried  through 
the  valley,  and  joins  the  tumpake  from  Llanrhyftid  to  Lanbeder. 
After  croffing  the  Arron,  you  mount  a  hill,  which-  for  a  time 
exhibits  a  better  ftyle  of  country,  than  what  you  have  lately 
pafled,  or  are  on  proceeding  further  to  expedt.  The  vale  of  Arron 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  the  hills,  bold,  and  there  are  feveral  gentle- 
men's houfes  within  view.  On  the  coaft,  between  Aberarron  and 
Llanarth,  there  are  the  fragments  of  a  fmall  caftle,  more  than 
half  of  which  has  been  walhed  away  by  the  fea.     Llanarth  is  at 
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the  diftaace  of  four  miles  from  Aberarron ;  it  is  a  poor  mud-buift 
place,  but  it  has  on  the  right  a  well-wooded,  narrow,  deep 
dingle,  f$>litary  and  pijclurefque,  with  a  rapid  ftream  running 
down  to  the  fea  at  New  Key  Head.  The  fides  of  this  dingle  are 
well  covefed,  and  jfome  tall,  fpreading  oaks  beautify  the  bottom^ 
Llandiffiliogogo  lies  out  of  the  road,  dofe  upon  the  Ihore.  Thi* 
parifh  and  Llanarth  are  remarkable  for  having  given  Ihelter,  on 
two  fucceeding  nights,  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  his  followers, 
in  their  progrefs  through  Wales,  before  the  decifive  battle  of 
Bofworth  Field;  He  was  received  with  an  ho^itality,  fulted  t& 
his  high  fortunes ;  and  there  is  now  at  Golden  Grove  a  magnifi- 
cently mounted  drinking-horn,  given  as  an  acknowledgment  ta 
one  o£  his  hofts,  and  afterwards  prefented  to  Richard  Earl  of 
Garbery.  Tyffilio  was  the  fcn  of  Brochweli  Prince  of  Powife, 
who  was  oppofed  to  the  Saxons,  when  the  monks  of  the  Britiflt 
college  at  Bangor  were  mafiacred.  TyflSlio  was  in  high  repute 
both  as  a  bilhop  and  a  writer.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Great 
Britain,  principally  concerning  ecclefiaftieal  affairs,  which  has  of 
late  years  been  recovered,  and  is  found  to  have  been  the  original> 
whence  more  popular  compilations  have  been  in  a  great  meafiire 
taken.  Six  or  eight  churches  in  Wales  bear  his  name  to  the. 
prefent  time,  of  which  this  is  one ;  whether  founded*  by  him,  or 
fubfequently  dedicated  to  his  memory,  does  not  appear.  He 
flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rhydfechan,  there  are  feveral  old  camps  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains ;  but  with  the  exception  of  thefe  antiqui- 
ties, the  country  is  not  lefs  uninterefting  than  dreary.  It  is  true,, 
indeed,  that  on  afcending  the  hill  of  Synod  Funnonddewy-,  where 
you  ,crofs  the  Bidder,  which  purfue^  its  courfe  from  its  ^ring  in 
the  mountain  to  the  main  near  LlandilSliogogo,  there  is  a  very 
fine  view  of  Cardigan  Bay.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
3  Tavernfcour, 
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Tavernfcou'r,  the  fweep  of  fea  is  more  extcnfive  and  uninterrupted, 
A  faint  line,  barely  vifible  in  the  horizon,  points  out  to  the  ima- 
gination rather  than  the  fenfe,  the  coaft  of  Ireland. .  The  difplay 
^f  promontories,  cliffs,  and  ever-varying  fliores  from  Strumble 
{lead  to  Towyn,  as  you  gain  the  continually  recurring  elevations, 
is  at  times  defolately  magnificent :  the  little  villages  are  hid  in  thd 
vallies,  and  cultivation  is  either  denied  to  the  projeding  points  of 
■view,  or  r;fo  recent  as  only  to  make  poverty  more  confpicuous^ 
A  tedious  journey  over  a  rocky  track,  which  is  here  dignified  witH 
the  name  of  a  turnpike  road,  difpofes  the  traveller  to  be  pleafed 
with  the  Iheltered  fituation  of  the  New  Inn,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill ;  but  he  will  find  its  entertainments  moft  untoward.  PwUglas 
is  in  the  parifli  of  Pebryn,  the  church  of  which  is  oti  the  fight 
hand,  near  the  fea-fliore.  Bifliop  Gibfon  takes  notice  of  a  large- 
'  -ftone  rudely  fliaped,  not  far  from  the  church,  on  which  was  an 
infcriptioa  in  deeply  graven  charafters,  but  he  was  not  fuccefsfiil 
in  decyphering  it.  In  the  fame  parifh  was  alfb  found  a  Britifh 
gold  coin,  weighing  about  a  guinea,  whence  it  has  been  concluded, 
■fiipported  as  this  inftance  has  been  by  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  thatthe  Britons  coined  in  gold  and  filver  before  the 
introduftion  of  the  Romans  into  the  ifland. 

The  land  all  along  this  ftretch  of  country  appears  as  if  it  liad 
"been  but  newly  enclofed;  the  hedge-rows,  expofed  to  the  fea 
byeezes,  are  poor  and  thin,  in  many  places  leaving  the  turf  banks, 
on  which  they  have  been  planted,  nearly  bare.  Caftie  Yndalig  is 
a  Britifti  encampment,  very  large,  and  evidently  double-treirched, 
though  the  line  of  circumvallation  is  in  fome  places  deftroyed,  {b 
that  the  form  of  the  areii  is  no  longer  as  perfed  and  diftinft  as 
TXiight  be  wiflied.  About  two  miles  further,  at  Blaeriporth,  there 
is  another  not  fo  large,  but  in  more  complete  prefervation.  There  ^ 
are  near  it  many  large  ftones  now  lying  in  confufion,  but  eredled 
aiaciently,  either  for  1^  monument  of  fbme  vixSory,  or  as  a  druidical 
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circle.  At  Blaenporth,  iiiftead  of  proceeding  for  Cardigan,  I 
abandoned  ray  coafting  progrefs,  and  purfued  the  road  for  New- 
caftle  in  Emlyn.  The  defcent  is  very  confiderable  for  fome  time^ 
and  the  profpeft  improves  momentarily  as  you  approach  the  vale 
of  Tivy  in  its  richeft  part,  with  the  Caermarthenfliire  and  Pem- 
brokelhire  hills  bounding  the  horizon  to  the  Ibuth.  Kerry  Bridge 
affords  a  very  pleafing  view  of  that  river,  near  its  junftion  with 
the  Tivy.  There  are  fome  romantic  rocks  juft  here,^  and  the 
ftream  of  the  Kerry  is  broad  and  rapid.  The  Tivy  on  the  right 
winds  among  meadows  and  enclofures,  not  having  yet  loft  that 
•finuous  tendency,  fo  fmgularly  -exhibited  near  the  poor  and 
irregular  little  town,  which  now  calls  for  our  attention. 

Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  had  feveral  feats  in  the  counties  of  Pem- 
broke and  Caermarthen.  The  town  of  Ne  wcaftle  in  Emlyn  is  partly 
in  Cardiganihire  and  partly  in  Caermarthenlhire.  It  derived  its  pre- 
fent  name  from  the  circumftance  of  the  caftle  having  been  rebuift 
by  this  diftinguiflied  charadler,  who  made  it  one  of  his  principal 
refidences.  It  is  highly  pifturefque  in  its  fituatlon;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  materials,  more  venerable  than  might  have  been 
expe<fted  under  the  confideration,  that  it  is  the  moft  modern  of 
all  the  ruined  caftles  in  Wales. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Richard  Earl  of  Carbery  in 
Ireland,  was  created  Baron  Vaughan  of  Emlyn.  He  was  one  of  the 
Vaughans  of  Golden  Grove.  But  what  gives  to  this  fJDot  a  degree 
of  intereft  fo  peculiarly  its  own,  is  the  fportive  courfe  of  the  river 
at  this  place,  with  the  appearance  of  the  caftle,  equally  pidlurefqiie 
in  its  fituation,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  its  fragments.  The  Tivy 
enters  the  valley  from  the  north-eaft,  and  flows  in  a  ftraight  line, 
till  it  arrives  nearly  underneath  the  caftle ;  it  then  takes  a  fudden 
turn,  and,  inftead  of  winding  immediately  about  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  darts  back  again  for  a  confidcrable  way,  in  a  courfe  jparallel 
with  its  firft  channel,  and  clofe  by  it.     It  then  fweep&  round 
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majeftically  in  front,  leaving  a  long  and  very  beautiful  meadow 
between  it  and  the  caftlfei  and'  comes  down  again  on  the  oppofite 
iide,  with  features  of  a  different  charadler.  Here  its  bed  becomes  im- 
peded by  rocks,  through  which  it  furrows  a  deep,  tortuous,  and 
noify  courfe,  and  rolls  with  much  impetuofity  under  the  venerable 
bridge.  Thus  is  the  caftle  almoft  furrounded  with  a  magnificent 
natural'  moat,  which  is  dbubFe,  where  the  river  firft  comes  in. 
The  verdure  of  the  valley,  thus  interfered,  adds  a  high  degree  of 
beauty  to  the  fingularity  of  the  circumftancc.  This  horfelhoe  bend 
is  far  more  curious  and  ftriking  than  that  on  the  Wye.  Ttie 
decayed  grandeur  of  the  forti-efs,  ftanding  on  an  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  the  fcene,  greatly  heightens  the  effeft  of  the  whole,  coa- 
trafted  as  it  is  by  a  very  pretty  villa  on  the  hUl  to  the  north- weft, 
and  thofb  general,  marks  of  cultivatioiL  which  befpeak  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a.  town.  In  the  year  1315,  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth 
won  the  original  caftle,  which  in  the  year  following  he  refigned, 
dividing  the  principality  of  South  Wales  equitably  between  its 
rival  princes.  The  prefent  ftrufture  was  garrifbned  for  the  royalifts, 
in  the  civil  wars  of  King  Charles  and.  the  commonwealth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  building  has  entirely  difappeared ;  but  it  has 
fallen  away  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  leave,  what  remains  the  mors 
pifturefque.  The  approach  from  the  town  is  particularly  fine. 
The  arched  gateway,  about  fourteen  feet  high,  fupported  by  two 
o6lagon  towers,  exhibits  the  romantic  character  of  the  country 
beyond  to  fmgular  advantage.  This  fragment  ftands  alone,  in 
iffont  of  the  river,  and  has  an  air  of  uncommon  lightnefs,  from 
whatever  point  it  is  viewed.  Some  coins,  and  other  veftiges  of  a 
Ropian  ftation,  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  here,  and  to  have 
occafioned  this  place  alfo  to  put  in  its  claim  to  the  title  of 
Loventium ;  but  neither  Camden  nor  his  commentators  favour  the 
conjedlure. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

BLAESr    Y    PANT....  PONT    LLECHRTD  . . ..  LLANGOEDMOR  ...,' 

CARDIGAN. 

In  going  from  Newcaffle  in  Errilyn  to  Cat-dlgan,  Inftead  of  crdffiMg 
Kerry  Bridge,  it  will  be  moft  advifeable  to  take  the  Caermarthen- 
ihire  fide  of  the  river,  from  the  bridge  at  Llandyflul,.  for.  about 
three  miles  below,  till  you  come  to  the  river  Keach,  dividing  the 
two  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke.  Inftead  of  croffing 
that  river,  a  path  to  the  jright  leads  4ip  to  Kenarth,  where  there 
is  the  noted  falmon-^leap  on  the  Tivy,  mentioned  hy  Girald,  the 
Cambro-Briton.  This  a  fcene,  that  fliould  not  be  pafled  by 
-without  a  glance. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  pleafant  cxcurfion  hy  water,  from  Cardigan 
to  Kilgerran  and  Pont  Llechryd,  whence  it  may  with  eafe  be 
vifited,  by  quitting  the  boat  on  the  Pembrokelhire  fide.  I 
approached  in  both  diredlions,  and  Ihall  refcrve  my  brief  account, 
till  I  treat  of  Pembrokelhire,  in  which  it  is  fituated.  After  croffing 
the  bridge  At  Kenarth,  we  again  enter  Cardiganlhire,  The  firft 
iobjedt  of  importance  ne^r  the  road  is,  £laen  y  Pant,  a  re^eftable 
jnanfion  in  a  very  fine  fituation.  The  name  of  the  family,  to 
which  this  belongs,  is  Brigftock.  The  banks  of  the  Tivy  continue 
interefting,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  aflume  an  air  of  repole, 
the  whole  way  between  Blaen  y  Pant  and  Pont  Llechryd.  This 
is  a  diflance  of  about  four  miles ;  and  it  affords  perhaps  the  only 
dtpecimcn  in  Cardiganihire  of  what  inay  be  diflinAively  called 
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E^gliffi   beauty.     There   is   neither   barren   mountaitij   nor  the 
•wildly  covered  dingle;,  but   there  is  hill   and  dale,  cultivation^ 
wood",  and-  water;     At  Pont  Llechryd,  there  is  a  manufafture  of 
tin  plates,  on  a  very  l^rge  and  expenfive  footing,  which  was  con- 
duded'  with   naueh  fpirit  and  fuccefs  by  Sir:  Benjamin  Hamet. 
The  villa;ge  afiumes  an  air  of  buftle  and  activity,  in  confequence 
of  this  eftablilhment ;  though  the  fcale  of  buiinefs  is  confiderably- 
reduced  fince-  the  death  of  Sir  Benjamin.     I  know  not  whether 
it  was  accidental,  but  I  was  not  at  all  molefted  by  the  mercenary 
importunities,    fo   geneiral   in  manufafturing  villages>    though   I 
pafled  three  days  and  two  nights  irt  the-  place,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  excurfions  in  the  neighbourhood;     Sir  Benjamin. Hamet 
was  much  attached  to  this  place;  and" it  is  but  jnftice  to  fay,  that- 
the  natives  were  much  attached  to  him.     He  built  a  very  com- 
modious manfion  near  the  works,  wbich  his  Ion  has  lately  enlarged;, 
and  another  fon  has  built  a  romantic  vill&j  o-verhanging  theTi-vy.. 
Pont  Llechryd  is  rendered  highly  pidlurefque;  by  the  ivy  whichi 
creeps  over  its-paiapets.     Thus  far  the  tide  flows.     A  great  battle- 
was  fought  here,  between  the  fons  of  Blethin  ap  Gouvin^and  Rees- 
ap  Tudor,  in  wJiich  the  former  were  difcomfited;  and 'two  of  them: 
flain.     The  roadTor  more  than  two  miles,  as  far  as  Llangoedmor^ 
commands,  from,  a  very  confida-able  elevation,  all  the  principal? 
reaches  of  the  TLvy.  There  is-a  wild  path  between  the  hillsybythe: 
fide  of  the  river^  cut  by  Sir  Bfcnjamin  Hamet  at  very  great  expence, 
to  render  thefe  beauties  acc^flible.    It  would  be  well  not  to  negleft: 
either  the  road  or  the  path  ;-  nor  can  the  fceneryinthe  neighbour- 
Kood  of  Cardigan  be  comprehended  in  a  ffey  of  lefs  than^two  days,, 
aven  with  the  convenience  of  a  carriage  and  horfes.  In  the  parifli  of^ 
Uangoedmor,  there  is  an  ancient  monument,  corriiftingof  arudc 
ftone,  about: nine  yards  in  circumference,  and  more  than  half  a: 
yard  in- diameter.     One.iide.of  itis  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
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the  conditions  of  the  peace,  concluded  three  years  befbrci  Hatf 
taken  it  into  their  own  occupation,  and  expelled  the  prince's  gar- 
ififon.  It  was,  however,  foon  rcinftated;  for  in  the  year  1231, 
it  again  fuftained  a  fiege  from  MaelgWn,  the  fbn  of  Maelgwn  ap« 
Rees,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  wars  between  Lhewelin 
ap  Jorwerth  and  Henry  the  Third,  to  gain  for  himfelf  the  higheft 
applaufe,  which  the  genius  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  had  to^ 
bellow,  that  of  a  fuccefsful  warrior.  The  town  was  eafily  taken,, 
and  the  inhabitants  coolly  murdered;  but  it  was  neceflary  for 
the  young  captain  to  confult  more  experienced  executioners, 
before  he  could  throw  down  the  ftrong  fortifications,  and  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  their  defenders^.  It  feeras  to  have  kin  in  ruina 
for  the  next  nine  years,  till  the  acceffion  of  David  ap  Lhewelin 
ap  Jorwerth,  when  Gilbert  Marflial,  prefuming  on  the  inftability 
of  a  new  reign  and  a  Weaker  prince,  came  with  an  army,  and 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  this  hold,  under  the  protedion  of  new  and: 
more  formidable  works.  What  we  now  fee  is  probably  the  rem- 
nant of  his  caftlc,  built  with  a  degree  of  ftrength  and.  durability, 
adapted  to  the  fcheme  of  politics  which  had  now  developed  itfelf7 
and  was  carried  to  maturity  under  the  next  princes  of  either 
country. 

There  was  formerfy  a  priory  here ;  and  the  delightful  vicinity 
of  the  river  fide  ftill  retains  fomething  of  a  venerable  afpeft.  The  . 
well  feledled  feat  of  the  monks  is  at  prefent  occupied  by  an 
elegant  villa,  commanding  the  firft  reach  of  the  Tivy  with  its 
bold  fcenery  towards  KHgerran.  Its  prefent  occupant  is  Mr.  Bo  wen,, 
a  very  refpeftable  gentleman,  brother  to  the  moll  affiduous  agri- 
culturill  in  the  county,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen  of  Troedyraur; 
But  this  fpot  has  attained  a  high  celebrity,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interell  every  vifitor,  from  the  circUmftance  of  its  having  been  the 
refidence  of  Orinda,  which  was  the  poetical  name  of  Mrs.  Catharine 
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Philips.  She  was  born  in  London  in  163  r ;  was  married  to  James 
Philips,  of  the  priory  of  Cardigan,  Efq.  about  the  year  1647; 
and  died  in  June  1664.  Her  poems  have  been  feveral  times 
printed.  She  was  alfo  the  writer  of  a  volume  of  letters,  intituled^ 
*'  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus."  Poliarchus  was  Sir  Charles 
Cotterell,  her  early,  conftant,  and  eftimable  friend.  Under  his 
tuition,  v^hile  youth  and  a  fingle  life  admitted  an  exclufive  devo- 
tion to  the  purfuits  of  literary  tafte,  flie  acquired  the  Italia^ 
language.  When  ihe  afterwards  turned  the  powers  of  a  mind, 
fitted  as  well  to  encounter  the  bufinefs  of  life,  as  to  repofe  in 
intelledual  luxury,  towards  the  objed  of  retrieving  her  hufband's 
embarraflraents,  the  powerful  intereft  of  Sir  Charies  Cotterell 
affilled  thofe  endeavours,  which  were  firft  animated  by  her  affec- 
tion, and  uniformly  profecuted  by  her  good  fenfe  and  prudence. 
Her  death  was  graced  by  an  elegiac  poem  from  the  pen  of  Cowley ; 
a  mark  of  attention,  that  would  confer  luftre  on  any  character, 
though;  according  to  his  ufual  tafte,  the  aim  of  the  verfe  feems 
rather  to  be,  to  difplay  the  author's  power  of  faying  good  things, 
than  to  utter  that  language  which  affedls  the  hearts  of  othere,  iji 
proportion  as  it  feems  to  flow  from  real  feeling.  When  we  are 
told,  that  if  Apollo  had  been  required  to  eled  a  female  laureat, 
he  would  have  preferred  Orinda  to  Sappho  or  the  whole  band  of 
mufes ;  when  we  find  the  poet  trumpeting  the  lafting  fame  of  his 
fubjed:,  and  taking  oceafion  gently  to  infinuate  his  own ;  when 
we  read,  that  the  illuftrious  inftanccs  of  friendlhip  in  antiquity 
have  all  been  fiirpaffed ;  and  that  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  Orinda's 
life  to  qualify  herfelf  for  a  future  world  of  poetry  and  love,  as  men 
ftudy  the  language  and  manners  of  a  country,  where  they  defign 
to  travel ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  grief  very  profound,  which 
has  fpirit  enough  to  fparkle  with  conceits,  or  fo  much  leifurc  to 
throw  about  its  claffical  allufions.     He  likewife  wrote  an  ode  on 
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Orinda's  poems,  in  which  he  accufes  her  of  violating  ApoIIe'V 
falique  law,  and  reigning  in  wit  as  well  as  beauty;  he  transfigures 
verfe  into  the  fire-arms  of  Cupid,    and  reprefents  his  poeticd 
heroine  as  turning  his  own  artillery  againft  the  god.     He  then 
changes  his  note ;  Commends  what  he  before  had  blamed,  and 
concludes;  with  making  Merlin  prophefy  the  coming  of  Orinda-. 
Matthew  Prior  glances  farcaftically  at  this  flattery,  in  his  epilogue 
to  Mrs.  Manley's  Lucius.      Mrs.  Catharine  Philips  was  particu*- 
larly  courted  by  thofe  of  the  higher  circles,  who  confidered  the 
■patronage,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  -poffeffion,  of  literary  merit, 
as  an  indifpenfable  appendage  of  their  ftation.     The  Earl  of  Rof- 
comman  celebrated  Orinda  in   an  imitation,    drawn  from  the 
twenty-fecond  ode  of  the  firfh  book  of  Horace.     He  likewife 
wrote  a  prologue  to  her  tragedy  of  Pompey,  tranflated  freely  frona 
the  French  of  Corneille,    and  adled  at  the  theatre  in  Dubliru 
Its  reprefentation  was  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  on  the  firft  night.     The  Earl  of  Dorlet  and  Waller 
are  faid  to  have  affifted   her  in  this  tranflationi     Yet,  though 
countenanced  by  fuch  talents  and  influence,  Ibe  could  fcarcely 
confent  to  its  being  brought  upon  the  ftage.    Indeed,  fhe  feems  on 
all  occafions  to  have  Ihunned  that  publicity,  which  a  ready  pen 
is  generally  too  eager  to  court.     A  fiirreptitious  edition  of  her 
poems  gave  her  a  fevere  fit  of  illnefs.     The  reafon  of  her  tragedy 
being  produced  in  Ireland  was,  that  flie  was  under  the  necefljfar 
of  quitting  her  retirement  at  Cardigan,  and  vifiting  that  country, 
in  the  profeeution  of  her  hufband's  affairs.     She  was  received  wiUi 
attention  there,  as  in  England,  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diflinftioik; 
particularly  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as  well  as   by  Rofcom- 
mon,  who  was  then  refident  in  Dublin,  in  confequence  of  a 
difpute  about  part  of  his  eftate.     It  was  principally  at  the  ftig- 
geftion  of  this  latter  nobleman,  that  fhe  undertook  her  dramatic 
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taik.  Nor  did  her  memory  fade  from  public  recoileftion.,  as 
foon.  as  thofe  lips  were  cold,  vvhich  added  charms  to  the  pointed 
repartee ;  whea  the  fame  of  the  poetefs  was  no  longer  fung 
in  ode  or  fonnet,  as.  an  introdudion  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  woman.  More  than  forty  years  after  the  triumph  of  the 
finall  pox  over  wit,  beauty,  if  flie  had  any,  and  life  itfelf,  the 
facetious  Dr.  King,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  fubmitting  for  one 
fliort  moment  to  be  grave,  enumerates  this  lady  in  his  lifli  of 
elegant  female  writers.  He  claiTes  her  with  the  wife  of  Sir 
George  Chudleigh,-  a  light  of  his  own  age;  and,  the  aflbciatioa 
feems  not  to  have  been  injudicious.  They  both  printed  poems, 
which,  were  well  received  in  a  fplendid  era  of  our  poetry ;  and' 
the  effays  of  the  latter  in  prpfe  were  in  a  ftile  well  adapted  to- 
the  philofophical  ferioufnefs  of  her  fubjedls,  while  the  former 
clothed  tofHCS^  fcarcely  lefi  important,  in  the  graces  of  epis- 
tolary freedom. 

This  place  was  her   favourite  refidencej.  before  flie  went  to^ 
Ireland';  though  anxiety  made  it  appear  to  her  as  a  melancholy 
retirement,  after  her  return.     To  wear  ofF  gloomy  impreffions, 
file  vifited  London,,  and  loft  her  life.     But  it.  was  among  thefe 
fcenes,   fo  favourable  to  poetical  feeling,   that  Ihe  cultivated  a 
piopenfity  to  the  mufes,.  almoft  coeval  with  the  firft  indications 
of  reafon.     Here  it  was,  that  ftie  difciplined  thofe  talents,  which. 
appeased:  to.  fo  imich  advantage  within;  the  verge  of  courts ;  talents 
fufficieirtly  mafculine>   to   ftruggle  iit  the  confliA  of  precarious 
and  contending  interefts,  without  lofing  that  modefty  and  foftnefs, 
fb  neceflary,  to  the   refined  pleafures  of  the  focial  or   domeftic 
circle..    She  left  behind  her  only  one  daughter,  who  married  intos 
the  Wogan.  family  in  Pembrokefliire.     It  cannot  be  iiifficiently 
lamented,   that  fuch  a  woman  fhould  have  been  loft:  fo  foon  ;- 
fince  it  is  probable,  that  with  her  powers,  had  her  life  been  longer. 
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fpared,  flic  might  have  .handed  down  to  poftenty  proofs  of 
literary  merit,  more  various  and  exquisite,  than  thoie  which  wc 
rpofleis.  As  it  is,  fhe  is  more  read  of  than  read ;  hut  fhe  feems 
to  have  been  capable  of  furtiifhing  models  to  ftimulafe  the 
emulation  even  of  an  age,  when  female  genius  is  invited  into 
-the  lifts,  and  no  longer  regarded  in  the  invidious  light  f£ 
eccentricity. 
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This  county  is  partly  Dutcli>  partly  Englifli,  partly  Wellh ;  a 
colony  of  Flemings  having  been  there  planted;  of  which  the 
following,  account  is- given  by  Seldfen,  in  a  note  on  a  paffage  of 
Drayton-. 

*'  Under  Henry  the  firft^  a  colony  of  FFemings  driven  out  of" 
tiieir  country  by  inundation,  and  kindly  received  here  in  refpedt- 
of  that  alliance  which  the  king  had  with  theijr  earl,  (for  his  mother- 
Maud,  wife  to  the  Conqueror,  was  daughter  to  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Flanders,)  afterward  upon,  difierence  betwixt  the  king  and  EarL 
Robert  were  out  of  divers  parts,  ,but  efpecially  Northumberland,, 
where  they  moft  of  all  (as  it  feems  by  Hoveden)  had  refidence,, 
conftrained.  into  Rofs  in  Pembroke,  which  retains  yet  in  name; 
and  tongue  exprefs  notes  of  being  aliens  to  the  Cambro-Britons." 

The  circumftances  are  thus  detailed  by  the  poet,  with  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  fuperftitions  they   brought   with  them,    in   fome.-. 
meafure  illuftrating  their  habits  and  opinions  at  that  time,-  highly 
©fFenfive  and  even  hateful  as  they  were;  to  the  people  among^ 
whom  they  were  quartered. 

But  time,  as  guilty  fince  to  man's  infatiate  theft,' 
Transfer'd  the  Engliih  names  of  towns  and  honflioldshithferr 
With  the  indiiftrious  Dutch  flnce  fojourning  together. 
When  wrathful  heav'h  the  clouds  fo  lib' rally  beftow'd,;. 
^  The  feas  (then  wanting  roonith  to  Jay  their  bwft'rous  load^ 
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^pon  the  Belgian  marfli  their  pamper'd  ftomachs  caft. 
That  peopled  cities  fank  into  the  mighty  wafte. 
The  Flemings  were  inforc'd  to  take  them  to  their  oars, 
To  try  the  fetting  main  to  find  out  firmer  (hores ; 
When  as  this  fpacious  ille  them  entrance  did  allow, 
To  plant  the  Belgian  ftock  upon  this  goodly  brow  : 
Thefe  nations  that  their  tongues  did,  naturally  afieft. 
Both  generally  forrook  the  Britifli  dialeft : 
As  when  it  was  decreed  by  all-fore-dooming  fate. 
That  ancient  Rome  fliould  ftoop  from  her  imperious  ftate, 
'With  nations  from  the  nofrfi  then  altogether  fraught. 
Which  to  their  civil  bounds  their  barbarous  cuftoms  brought, 
Of  all  her  ancient  fpoils  and  lafiily  be  forlorn, 
Trom  Tyber's  hallowed  banks  to  old  Bizantium  born  : 
Th'abundant  Latines  then  old  Latium  laftly  left. 
Both  of  her  proper  form  and  elegancy  reft; 
Before  her  fmootheft  tongue,  their  fpeech  that  did  prefer. 
And  in  her  tables  fixt  their  ill-^ap'd  charadier. 
A. divination  ftrarige  the  Dutch-made  Englifh  have, 
Appropriate  to  that  place  (as  though  fome  power  it  gave) 
■fiy  th'  fhoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  fide  par'd. 
Which  ufually  they  boil,  thefpade-bone  being  bar'd: 
Which  then  the  wizard  takes,  and  gazing  thereupon, 
Things  long  to  come  fore-fhovvs,  as  things  done  long  agone ; 
.  'Scapes  fecretly  at  home,  as  thofe  abroad  an  J  far ; 
Murthers,  adulterous  ftealths,  as  the  events  of  war ; 
The  reigns  and  death  of  kings  they  take  on  him  to  know : 
Which  only  to  their  ikill  the  fhoulder-blade  doth  fhow^ 

"  Take  this  as  a'tafte  of  their  art  in  old  time.  Under  Henry  II. 
one  William  Mengunel,  a  gentleman  of  .thofe  parts,  finding 
by  his  Ikill  of  prediftion  that  his  wife  had  played  falfe  with  him, 
and  conceived  by  his  own  nepihew,  formally  dreffes  the  flioulder- 
bone  of  one  of  his  own  rams ,;  and  fitting  at  dinner,  (pretending 
it  to  be  taken  out  of  his  neighbour's  flock,)  requefts  his  wife 
{equalling  him  in  thefe  divinations)  to  give  her  judgment ;  flie 
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curioufly  obferves,  and  at  laft  with  great  laughter,  cafts  it  from 
her.  The  gentleman,  importuning  her  reafon  of  fo  vehement  an 
affection,  receives  anfwer  of  her,  tj^at  his  wife  out  of  whofe  flock 
the  ram  was  taken,  had  by  inceftuous  copulation  with  her  hufband's 
nephew  fraughted  herfelf  with  a  young  one.  Lay  all  together, 
and  juHge,  gentle wopien,  the  fequel  of  this  crofs  accident.  But 
why  flie  could  not  as  well  divine  of  whofe  flock  it  was,  as  the 
other  fecret,  when  I  have  more  fkill  in  Ofl:eomanty,  I  will  tell 
it  you.  Nor  was  their  repute  lefs  in  knowing  things  to  come, 
than  pafl: ;  fo  that  jealous  Panurge,  in  his  doubt  de  la  Coquage, 
might  have  had  other  manner  of  refolution  than  Rundibilis, 
Hippothade,  Bridoye,  Trovillogan,  or  the  oracle  itfelf,  were  able 
to  give  him.  Blame  me  not,  in  that,  to  explain  my  author,  I 
infert  this  example." — Selden. 

If  we  compare  thefe  accounts  with  the  Welfli  hiftories,  we 
fllall  find  a  general  confirmation  both  of  the  fafts  ftated,  and  of 
the  unfavourable  charader  imputed  to  the  fettler^.  About  the 
year  no8,  according:  to  thefe  authorities,  feme  very  high  winds 
blew  the  fands  of  the  fea  fliore  over  the  face  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  fo  deftradive.a  manner,  that  the  habitable  part  of  the  country 
was  much  injured,  and  what  before  had  been  the  natural  barrier 
againft  the  inroads  of  the  overwhelming  element,  became 
deep  fea ;  fb  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  other  countries.  A  part  of  them  came  into 
England,  where  they  did  much  mifchief,  committing  depredations 
on  the  peaceable  inhabitants :  King  Henry  therefore  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  driving  them  into  Wales.  They  landed  in 
Pembrokelhire,  and  fettled  for  fome  time  in  that , part  of  the 
county  called  Rofs,  but  at  laft  difappeared.  This  is  Caradoc 
Lhancarvan's  account;  and  the  latter  ftatement  may  be  recon- 
ciled to  probability  by  fuppofing,  that  fome  returned  to  their 
native   country,    and   that  others,    by  intermarrying  with  the 
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Welfti,  difappeared  as  a  diftind  nation.     Some  time  between  the 
years   1 113  and   11 15,   the  Flemings  came  a  fecond  time  into 
England.      The   fea  had  now  adlually  overflowed   their  lands, 
where  high  tides  fome  years  before  bad  deftroyed  the  hills  and 
banks  of  fand   along  their  coaft.     King  Henry,  being   then   in 
want  of  men  to  oppofe  Gruffyth  ap  Rees,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
/erit  to   his  garrifons  and  Norman  officers,   and    to  fuch  of  the 
Welfli  as  fided  with   him,   requefting  that   they  would  kindly 
receive  and  entertain  thefe  Flemings,   and  give  them  lands  for  a 
fubfiftencc,    on   condition   that   they    fhould  become    his   liege 
fubje(3;s,  and  ferve  in  his  armies  when  required,  in  behalf  of  him, 
and  of  thdfe  who  were  faithful  to  him.     To  this  they  agreed; 
and  thofe  Grangers  badlands  granted  to  them  in"  that  part  of 
Pembrokefhire  called  Rofs,  where  they  eflablifhed  themlelves  as 
fubjed:s  of  the  Englifh  king.      He  with  much  policy,   placed 
among  them  Englifhmen,  or  Saxons,  as  they  were  termed  by 
the  natives,  to  teach  them  the  Englifh  language :  and  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  teftimony  of  Caradoc,  it  is  Engliflimen  they  are,  and 
the   depredators  of  South  Wales,  addixfled   to  deceit  and  falfe 
fwearing,  beyond  any  people  that  were  ever  known  in  the  ifland 
of  Britain.     In  the   year   1 154,   King  Stephen   died;    and   his 
coufin  Henry  Plantagenet,  fon  of  the  Emprefs  Maud,   who  is 
called  Henry  the  Second,  fucceeded  him.     In  the  time  of  Stephen, 
many  inhabitants  of  Flanders  came  with  him  Into  Britain,  and  they 
were  very  generally  attached  to  him.     He  was  indeed  very  boun- 
tiful to  them,  becaufe  they  were  the  befl,  and  the  raofl  to  be  depen- 
ded upon,  of  his  partizans.    But  when  Henry  the  Second  afcended 
the  throne,  he  would  not  fufFer  them  to  remain  in  England.    For 
that  reafon  many  of  them  came  into  Wales,  and  with  them  great 
numbers  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  been  the  adherents  of  Stephen ; 
and  thefe  ftrangers  became  the  fworn  or  liege  fubjedls  of  the 
Norman  Chiefs  in  pembrokefhire  and  Cardiganfhire. 
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Thefe  flatements,  in  fome  points,  do  not  eafily  harmonize  with 
each  other ;  for  one  account  fays,  that  the  Flemings  were  fent  on 
friendly  terms  by  Henry  into  Wales ;  the  other  inclines  more  to 
the  opinion  of  Selden,  that  he  forced  them  in  an  unfriendly 
manner  to  quit  England,  in  confequence  of  which  they  retired 
into  Wales.  Such,  however,  is  the  evidence  of  Caradoc  Lhan- 
carvan;  which  in  fa<3:  folves  the  inconfiftency,  by  afcribing- their 
incurfion  to  two  diftincl  periods.  The  firft,  made  by  conftraint, 
according  to  Hoveden  and  Selden,  to  avoid  the  king's  difpleafure, 
was  unfuccefsful ;  but  the  fecond,  which  thofe  authors  have  con- 
founded with  the  firft,  took  place  under  his  aufpices,  in  league  with 
more  powerful  ftrangers  and  licenfed  invaders,  and  therefore  they 
eftabliflied  themfelves  fo  firmly,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
be  rooted  out.  All  parties  agree  in  this  important  particular,  that  a 
great  many  Saxons,  or  Engliih,  came  with  them  into  Pembroke- 
ftiire.  That  confideration  well  accounts  for  the  prevalency  of  the 
Englifli  language  among^  them ;  and  this  prevalency  was  corro- 
borated by  the  Engliih  being  the  language  of  the  government  to 
which  they  acknowledged  fubjedlion,  and  by  which  they  were 
protected ;  the  government  of  King  Heniy,  not  that  of  the  Welfti 
princes.  They  have  allways  been  charged,  not  only  by  Caradoc 
Lhancarvan,  in  recording  their  fettlement,  but  by  the  Welfli 
■hiftorians  on  every  occafion,  with  being  a  pe^ured,  treacherous, 
and,  in  every  refpeft,  an  immoral  people.  How  juft  the  charge 
might  have  been  Originally,  I  know  not ;  at  prefent,  their  perfons, 
chara<fters,  and  habits,  are  ftill  infuliated,  and  evince  as  ftrongly 
as  ever  their  defcent  from  another  ftock ;  but  their  virtues  and 
vices  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  thofe  of 
their  neighbours.  In  all  probability,  thefe  imputations  were  in  a 
great  meafure  the  effedt  of  animofity;  for  the  Wellh  could  not 
but  have  looked  on  them  with  an  evil  eye,  which  would  naturally 
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lead,  them  to  fee  all  their  faults,  and  in  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  to 
aggravate  them  beyond  the  truth.     , 

I  have  been  the  more  fedulous  in  my  attention  to  this  fubjed, 
as  many  perfons,  with  whom  I  have  converfed,  have  been  unable 
to  refolve  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Flemings  neither 
retaining  their  own  language,  nor  adopting  that  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  fettled,  but  at  once  abandoning  both  for  a 
third,  which  has  taten  fuch  deep  root,  that  nothing  elfe  is  ?to  be 
heard  at  this  day  in  the  hundreds  of  Rofs  and  Caftle  Martin. 
The  circumftancc  is  the  more  ftaggering,  as  there  is  no  patois  in 
thofe  hundreds,  like  that  which  prevails  in  the  hundred  of  St; 
Dewy's,  but  they  ufe  the  Englifli  language  only,  and  that  in  a 
ftate  of  confiderabk  corrednefs,  though  hemmed  in  by  fuch  a 
circle  of  native  Welfti,  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  prevented 
the  newer  modes  of  fpeech  from  finding  their  way  into  this 
remote  corner.  Should  the  foregoing  folution  be  deemed  infiiffi- 
cient,  it  may  be  confidered  further,  that  though  the  Flemings 
could  fcarcely  have  been  fp  long  in  England,  as  to  acquire  the 
Englifh  language  before  they  were  fent  to  Wajes  the  firft  time, 
their  fecond  vifit  was  to  ferve  King  Henry's  purpofes ;  fo  that  a 
very  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority,,  were  Englifhmen; 
at  leaft  the  military  part  of  the  colony  was  likely  to  be  compofed 
of  the  king's  own  people ;  and  they  muft  have  been  numerous,  to 
protedl  the  country  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Welfli.  It  is  alio 
to  be  obferved,  that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Stephen,  which 
lafted  nineteen  years,  England  was  overrun  with  foreigneis  and 
military  adventurers,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  a  refidence  in 
the  kingdom,  muft  at  length  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  Englifli  language.  We  have  already  feen,  that  many  of  thofe 
marauders  made  their  efcape  into  Wales,  when  they  found  the 
fun  of  their  profperity  fet,  on  the  acceflion  of  Henry  the  Second 
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to  the  throne  of  England.  Here  they  found  their  own  country-, 
men  and  the  EngUfti,  already  in  pofleffion  for  a  period  of  full 
forty  years :  this  therefore  was  their  home ;  and  when  they  had 
joined  their  own  numbers  and  phyfical  force  to  the  ftrength 
aheady  colleAed,  they  were  fufficient  within  themfelves  for  every 
purpofe  of  defence,  and  every  gratification  of  focial  intercourfe. 
They  therefore  avoided  all  connexion  with  the  Welfh ;  and  fo 
they  do  to  this  day.  But  this  local  difcuffion  leads  me  flill  further 
to  confider  at  large  the  intermixture,  of  nations  that  has  taken  place, 
in  this  ifland. 

In  the  hiftorical  triades,  the  three  deteftable  traitors  of  Britaiii 
are  mentioned,     The  firft  was  Gwrgi  Garwlwyd,  who,   having 
tailed  human  flefli  in  the  court  of  Edelfled  King  of  the  Saxons, 
became  fo  fond  of  it,  that  he  would  never  after  eat  any  other 
flefh.     To  obtain  it,  he  and  his  fubjedls  leagued  with  Edelfled 
the. Saxon  king,  in  conlequence  of  which  they  continually  affailed 
the  Welfh  with  a  view  to  their  favourite  repaft,.  daily  feeding,  on 
the  young,  taken,  either  from  the  fathers  who  had  refifted  them  ia 
battle,  or  from  the  mothers,  who  yielded  themfelves  their  defence- 
lefs  prey..     All   the  freebooters  and  moft  wicked  of  the  Welfh 
joined  thefe  cannibals.     The  fecond.  was  Medrod,  prince  or  fove- 
reign  of  a  diftri<fl    comprehending   Lancaftiire,    Weftmorelaad, 
Derbyfliire,  and  other  neighbouring  counties,  who  leagued  with 
the  Saxons  againft  Arthur,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  to  himfelf 
the  fovereignty  of  his  territories.    On  this,  occafion,  the  Britifh,  or 
as  we  fhould  now   term    them,    the  Welfli  inhabitants  of  his 
dominions,  became  Saxons.     The  third  was  Aeddan,  the  traitor, 
a  pjrince  in  the  north  of  England,,  who,  with  his  fubjedls,  became 
Saxons,  allying  themfelves  with,  that  people,  that  they  might  the 
more  efFeftually  fubfifl  by  depredations ;  for  they  paid  the  Saxons 
the  compliment  of  belieyingj.that  they  would  unite  with  them  in 
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their  enormities.  Owing  to  thefe  three  grand  treacheries,  the  Britons 
loft  their  rights,  and  their  crown  or  Sovereignty  in  England.  It 
is  confidently  affirmed  by  their  indignant  hiftorians,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  thefe  unnatural  ad:s,  the  Saxons  would  never  have 
prevailed  againft  them,  or  impofed  on  them  the  contemptuous 
name  of  Wellh. 

The  triades  mention  three  peaceable  colonies,  that  came  into 
the  iiland  of  Britain :  firft,  the  Cymry,  who  came  with  Hu ; 
fecondly,   the  Lloegrians,  who  came  from  Gafcony,   and  were 
Gauls,  of  the  fame  original  flock  with  the  Cymry,  or  Welfh ; 
thirdly,  the  Brythoh,  alfo  of  the  fame  original  ftock,  who  came 
from  Aquitain,  or  Armorica,    called  in  modern  language  Bafle 
Bretagne.    Thefe  were  called  the  three  peaceable  colonies,  because 
each  fettled  here  by  the  confent  of  the  others,  being  of  the  fame 
primary  family,  and  of  the  fame  language.     They  were  therefore 
coequal  in  rights  and  privileges.    They  alfo  mention  three  refugee 
colonies,  that  were  permitted  to  fettle  here  by  the  confent  of  the 
three  original  or  peaceable  colonies.     The  firfl  of  thefe  were  the 
Caledonians  in  the  north ;  the  fecond  were  the  Scots,  alfo  in  the 
northern  parts ;  the  third  confifled  of  the  Belgae,  who  came  into 
this  ifland  in  open  boats,  when  their  own  country  was  overflowed 
and  deftroyed  by  the  fea.     They  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  main  ifland. 
They  were  admitted  as  refugees,  fubordinate  to  the  original  pro- 
prietary   or  peaceable  colonies;    but  were  never   confidered    as 
indu<fted  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  till  the  ninth  generatioiu 
Befides  thefe,  there  is  an  account  of  three  predatory  colonies,  who 
fettled  in  Britain.     The  fn^  were  the  Coritani,  •  who  came,  as  it 
is  faid,  from  PwU,  fuppofed  to  be  Poland,  and  who  were  pbffibly 
Sarmatians.     Thefe  fettled  on  the  eaftcrn  coafls  of  the  ifland,  and 
along  the  river  Humbcr.     Secondly,  the  Pifts,  along  the  eaftern 
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and  northern  coafts  of  Scotland.  The  third  were  the  Saxons, 
with  whom  the  Pids  and  Coritani  joined  againft  the  Britons. 
Thefe,  fo  leagued,  feduced  the  Lloegrians,  one  of  the  three  pro- 
prietary or  peaceable  tribes  or  nations,  and  won  them  over  to 
their  fide  againft  the  Cymry  or  Welfli ;  fo  that  all  the  Lloegrians, 
or  Britons,  of  England,  became  Saxons,  excepting  thofe  who 
inhabited  the  diftridl  north  of  the  Humber,  containing  Deira, 
where  the  court  of  Northumberland  was  kept,  and  Bernicia,  or 
the  warlike  province  of  Berwick,  and  thofe  who  were  in  Cornwal. 
The  firft  of  the  three  peaceable  colonies,  who  were  the  Cymry,  or 
Welfh,  kept  their  country  and  language,  but  loft  their  fovereignty. 
All  the  other  Britons  became  Saxons,  owing  to  the  treachery  of 
the  refugee  colonies  liding  or  leaguing  with  the  predatory  colonies 
or  nations. 

It  Ihould  feem  that  fome  ancient  feeling  of  envy  or  animofity 
had  for  ages  fubfifted  between  the  proprietary  colonies  or  nations 
and  the  refugee  tribes,  inducing  the  latter  to  conneft  themfelves 
with  the  predatory  parties,  and  place  themfelves  under  their  pro- 
te&ion,  in  pure  rnalice  againft  the  Welfti,  or  original  Britons, 
who  claimed  and  exercifed  the  fovereign  power,  after  the  Romans 
had  abdicated  the  ifland.  It  was  by  the  means  above  mentioned, 
according  to  the  oldeft  accounts,  that  the  Saxons  obtained  the 
fovereignty  of  England,  and  not  by  exterminating  the  natives,  as 
the  modern  hiftorians  generally  ftippofe.  The  account  given  of 
Vortigern,  in  the  moft  ancient  annals  and  coHeftions,  is,  that  he 
brought  in  the  Saxons  to  proteft  him  againft  his  own  fubjefts, 
over  whom  he  greatly  tyrannized  j  that  he  married  Rowena,  the 
daughter  of  Hengift,  and  had  a  fon  by  her,  named  Cotta,  or  Otta, 
on  whom  he  fettled  the  iucceffion  to  the  fovereignty;  and  that  it 
was  in  right  of  fuch  fettlement,  rather  than  in  right  of  conqueft, 
the  Saxon  princes  claimed  in  later  ages,  not  only  with  fticcefs,  but 
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with  fome  colour  of  juftlc'e.  The  inhabitants  of  England  in  general, 
at  Icaft  all  the  Lloegrians,  afterwards  put  themfelves  under  the 
prote6tion  of  thofe  very  Saxons,  againft  their  native,  but  tyran- 
mical  fovereign  Vortigern,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  defended.  Such,  ultimately,  have  been  "the 
efFe(Ss  of  tyranny  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  Their  fyftem 
of  plunder,  oppreffion,  and  corruption,  loft  to  the  Romans  their 
empire  of  the  world,  and  occafioned  their  own  downfall.  The 
Britifh  nation,  as  -^eW  as  the  Britifh  court,  during  their  connexion 
with  Rome,  had  deeply  imbibed  the  Roman  depravities ;  nor  did 
they  renounce  them  in  their  recently  acquired  fovereignty,  which, 
for  that  very  reafon,  was  defervedly  fliort  in  its  duration.  In  their 
endeavours  to  retrieve  it,  they  difplayed  virtues,  which  would  have 
been  fully  fufficient  for  its  maintenance. 

Though  the  Saxons  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  the  iflarid,  or 
rather  of  that  part  called  England,  yet  were  there  fome  diftrids 
in  it  inhabited  by  feemingly  unmixed  Britons  or  Welfli.     In  the 
year  843,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  Welfli  and  the 
King  of  Mercia,  when  Mervin  Urich,  King  of  the  Britons,  was 
ilain.     In  Mervin  Urich's  time,  we  are  told  by  the  hiftorians, 
that  the  Britons  of  England  were  obliged  to  become  Saxons,  or  , 
leave  their  lands  and  country  within  three  months.     Immediately 
on  his  father's  death,  Roderique  the  Great  began  his  reign  over 
the  Cymry  or  Welfli;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Britons 
of  England,  who  from  that  time  forward  became  and  continued 
Saxons.     In  a  genealogical  manufcript,  not  yet  printed,  there  are 
fome  particulars  relating  to  the  tribe  or  nation  inhabiting  the 
diftrid  or  country  about  Dunftable  in  Bedfordfliire,  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  Cadrod,  chieftain  of  the  chalk  mountain,  or  Dunftable, 
which  will  throw  fome  light  on  our  earlier  revolutions.     In  the 
fixth  century,  or  rather  in  the  beginning  of  the  fevcnth,  a  prince 
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Teigned  over  this  tribe,  whofe  name  was  Cadrod,  a  Briton, 
They  appear  to  have  been  an  unmixed  community  of  Britifh 
extradion.  But  about  the  clofe  of  the  feventh  century,  the 
defcendants  of  Cadrod  were  deprived  of  their  fovereignty,  and 
obUged  to  retire  into  Wales,  in  confequence  of  which  their  people 
from  that  time  became  Saxons.  A  great  many  anecdotes  to  the 
fame  purpofc,  might  be  collefted  from  the  Welfli  hiftorical 
manufcripts.  Thefe  reprefentations  render  it  not  improbable, 
that  an  error  has  in  fome  degree  crept  into  our  Englifh  accounts, 
and  been  tranfmitted  from  earlier  to  modern  times,  through  the 
channel  of  our  moft  eminent  hiftorians.  There  feems  to  be  fome 
reafon  for  believing,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Britons  were 
neither  exterminated  nor  obliged  to  retire  into  Wales.  When 
we  are  told,  that  the  Britons,  in  confequence  of  adverfe  fortune 
in  war,  made  a  feceffion  into  Wales  and  Cornwal,  a  great  diffi- 
culty, if  not  abfurdity,  arifes  from  fuppofmg,  that  Wales  or 
Cornwal,  in  addition  to  their  own  population,  could  alfo  admit 
within  their  limits  a  very  large,  and  perhaps  the  greateft  part  of  a 
population,  difperled  over  the  furface  of  fuch  a  country  as 
England..  That  the  higher  clafles  were  deprived  of  their  lands, 
and,  what  was  to  them  more  mortifying,  of  their  exceffive  power, 
applied  to  every  purpofe  of  tyranny;  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  into  Wales,  is  probably  true.  That  thefe  perfons  fliould 
reprefent  the  Saxons,  and  fuch  of  the  Britons  as  entered  into 
alliances  with  them,  in  the  light  of  cannibals,  feeding  on  human 
flefh,  is  only  one  of  thofe  arts,  to  which  degraded  tyrants  and 
oppreflbrs  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  recourfe,  to  blacken  the 
charaders  of  thofe  who  pull  them  down ;  for  I  cannot  but  con- 
fider  the  imputation  in  the  triades  on  the  Saxons,  as  flowing 
from  the  fame  fpirit  vsrith  the  charges  of  Caradoc  Lhancarvan 
againfl:  the  Flemings.     That  very  inveterate  animofities  liibfifled 
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between  the  Saxon  chiefs,  with  all  that  were  fubjeil  to  them, 
whether  Saxons  or  Britons,  and  the  Britifh  princes,  who  claimed 
and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  fupreme  power,  is  true  beyond  a 
doubt ;  and  the  eonfequence  was,  that  they  engaged  in  the  molt 
dreadful  wars  againft  each  other  for  ages.     But  it  may  reafonably 
be  inferred  from  the- foregoing  fpecimens  of  early  hiftory,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  prefent  Englifh   nation  are   much  more  the 
defcendants  of  the  Britons  than  of  the  Saxons,  who  rather-pro- 
te<fted  them,  againft  the   tyranny  of  Vortigern,  and  the  train  of 
evils  by  which  it  was  fucceeded,  than  enflaved  them.    The  Saxon 
chiefs  having  thus  obtained  the  government,  their  language  alio 
gained  an  afcendancy  over  the  Britifli;  and  the  language  of  the 
governors,  or,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  modern  phrafe,  the  court  lan- 
guage,   will  ultimately  become   the  language  of  the  governed. 
Thus  the  Saxon  language  fiiperfeded  the  Britifh,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Roman  language  obvioufly  fuperfeded  the  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  for  the  French  and  Spanifh  are 
little  more  than  barbarous  or  greatly  corrupted  Latin.     Yet  the 
old  Gauls   and  Iberians  were  certainly  not  exterminated  by  the 
Romans  j  but  their  legitimate  defcendants  to  this  day  conftitute 
the  great  mafs  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  nations. 

Should  it  appear,  that  thefe  fuggeilions  refpefting  the  perma- 
nency of  the  ancient  Britons  in  England  are  at  variance  with 
fome  preceding  remarks  on  the  diftinft  charadler  of  the  Welfli,  I 
may  perhaps  retrieve  my  confiftency  by  reminding  the  objedlor, 
that  the  exprefs  condition  of  their  ftay  was  that  of  conforming  to 
the  cuftoms  and  language  of  thofe  who  had  gained  the  political 
afcendancy.  We  all  know  the  influence  of  language  over  manners. 
But  the  more  obftinate  or  high-fpirited  preferred  the  flielter  of  a 
mountainous  traft,  where  they  might  converfe  in  the  language  of 
their  fathers,  to  the  funlhine  of  court  favour  under  the  new  order 
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of  things.  This  fentiment  was  not  confined  to  a  few  breafts ;  fo 
that  a  principality  of  ancient  Britons  was  ftitl  maintained  within 
the  kingdom  of  the  modern.  The  political  exillence  of  this 
-principality  was  at  length  fupprefled ;  but  its  diftance  from  the 
feat  of  empire  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  rifk 
the  newly  acquired  fovereignty,  by  attempting  to  rtiodel  the 
manners,  or  interfere  with  the  habits  of  a  proud  pebple.  Neither 
was  Wales,  as  a  country,  fufficiently  rich  and  tempting,  to  induce 
the  victorious  Englilh  to  fettle  there ;  they  were  more  defirous 
of  drawing  fubfidies  from  the  natives,  than  of  living  among  them. 
The  Englifli  part  of  Pembrokefliire  was  numeroufly  colonized, 
under  peculiar  circumftances ;  and  the  reafon  why  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales  did  not  either  drive  them  out,  which  they  often 
attempted  to  do,  or  compel  them  to  become  Welfli,  moft  affuredly 
was  only  that  their  power  was  on  the  wane.  The  Saxons  had  a 
political  objeft,  and  therefore  transformed  the  Britons  into  their 
own  likenefs :  the  Saxon,  or  afterwards  the  Norman  Britons  had 
no  fiich  objedt  of  any  great  force,  and  therefore  left  the  Cambro- 
Britons  in  a  great  naeafure  to  themfelves ;  the  Cambro-Britons  had 
the  objeft,  but  not  the  means,  and  therefore  the  Flemings  remain 
to  this  day. 

Before  I  offer  a  few  general  obfervations  on  this  county,  I  fliall 
illuftrate  its  leading  objedls  by  Drayton's  topographical  catalogue. 

To  the  Pembrokian  parts  the  mufe  her  ftill  doth  keep, 
Upon  that  utmoft  point,  to  the  Iberian  deep, 
By  Cowdra  coming  in  ;  where  clear  delightful  air, 
(That  forefts  moft  affedt)  doth  welcome  her  lepair ; 
The  Heliconian  maids  in  pleafure  groves  delight ; 
(Floods  cannot  ftill  content  their  wanton  appetite) 
And  wand'ring  in  the  woods,  the  neighbouring  hills  below, 
With  wife  Apollo  meet  (who  with  his  ivory  bow 
Once  in  the  paler  ftiades  the  ferpent  Python  flew) 
And  hunting  oft  with  him,  the  heartlefs  deer  purfue ; 

3I  2  Thofe 
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Thofe  beams  then  laid  afide  he  us'd  in  heaven  to  weaf^ 
Another  foreft-nymph  is  Narber,  ftanding  near, 
That  with  her  curled  top  her  neighbour  would  aftound, 
Whofe  groves  once  bravely  grac'd  the  fair  Pembrokian  ground^. 
When  Albion  here  beheM  on  this  extended  land, 
Amongft  his  well-grown  woods,  the  fliag-hair'd  fetyrs  ftand 
(Thp  fylvans  chief  refort):  the  fliores  then  fitting  high, 
Which  under  water  now  fo  many  fathoms  lie ; 
And  wallowing  porpice  fport  and  lord  it  in  the  flood, 
Where  once  the  pole-like  oak,  and  large-limb'd  poplar  flood :. 
Of  all  the  foreft's  kind  thefe  two  now  only  left. 

He  thea  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
harbours,  together  with  the  iflands  upon  the  point  of  Pembrokelhire, 
and  other  circumftances  marking  the  charadier  as  well  as  geography 
of  the  country.  With  refpe<9;  to  the  eyries  of  excellent  falcons 
fajd  to  have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  this  maritime  coaft,  he 
derived  his  information  principally  from  Girald,  whofe  authority 
has  given  currency  to  all  the  flories  on  the  fubjeft.  Heniy  the 
Second,  wha  was  a  keen  fportfman  in  this  way,  is  faid  to  have 
taken  the  diverfion  of  hawking  here,  on  his  pailage  into  Ireland. 
The  forefts  of  Norway  were  the  places  whence  the  higheft  flying^ 
hawks  were  brought. 

You  goodly  fifter  floods,  how  happy  is  your  ftate ! 

Or  (hould  I  more  commend  your  features,  or  your  fate,. 

That  Milford,  which  this  ifle  her  greateft  port  doth  call 

Before  your  equal  floods  is  lotted  to  your  fall  ? 

Where  was  fail  ever  fee.n,  or  wind  hath  ever  blown. 

Whence  Pembroke  yet  hath  heard  of  haven  like  her  own? 

She  bids  Dungteddy  dare  Iberia's  proudeft  road", 

And  chargeth  her  to  fend' her  challenges  abroad 

Along  the  coaft  of  France,  to  prove  if  any  be 

Her  Milford  that  dare  match :  fo  abfolute  is  £he. 

And  C'lethy  coming  down  from  Wrenyvaur  her  fire 

(A  hill  that  thru  As  his  head  into  th'  etherial  fire). 

Her 
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Her  fifter's  part  cloth  take,  and  dare  avouch  as  m"ucfa : 

And  Percily  the  proud,  whom  nearly  it  doth  touch, 

Said  he  would  bear  her  out ;  and  that  they  all  fliould  know. 

And  therewithal  he  ftruts,  as  though  he  fcorn'd  to  (how 

His  head  below  the  heaven,  when  he  of  Milford  fpake : 

But  there  was  not  a  port  the  prize  durft  undertake. 

So  highly  Milford  is  in  every  mouth  renown'd, 

No  haven  hath  aught  good,  in  her  that  is  not  found : 

Whereas  the  fwelling  furge,  that  with  his  foamy  head 

The  gentler  looking  land  with  fury  menaced, 

With  his  encountring  wave  no  longer  there  contends ; 

But  fitting  mildly  down  like  perfciSl  ancient  friends, 

Unmov'd  of  any  wind  which  way  foe'er  it  blow. 

And  rather  feem  to  fmile,  than  knit  an  angry  brow. 

The  (hips  with  fhatter'd  ribs  fcarce  creeping  from  the  leas. 

On  her  fleek  bofom.ride  with  fuch  deliberate  eafe, 

As  all  her  pafled  ftorms  (he  holds  but  mean  and  bafe, 

So  fhe  may  reach  at  length  this  moil  delightful  place, 

By  nature  with  proud  cliffs  invironed  about, 

To  crown  the  godly  road  ;  where  builds  the  falcon  fiout, 

Which  we  the  gentil  call ;  whofe  fleet  and  adlive  wings. 

It  feems  that  nature  made  when  moft  fhe  thought  on  kings : 
Which  manag'd  to  the  lure,  her  high  and  gallant  flight, 
The  vacant  fportful  man  fo  greatly  doth  delight, 
That  with  her  nimble  quills  his  foul  doth  fecra  to  hover, 
And  ly  the  very  pitch  that  lufty  bird  doth  cover ; 
That  thofe  proud  eyries,  bred  whereas  the  fcorching  iky 
Doth  finge  the  fandy  wilds  of  fpiceful  Barbary ; 
Or  underneath  our  pole;  where  Norway's  forefts  wide 
Their  high  cloud-touching  heads  \n  winter  fnows  do  hide, 
Out-brave  not  this  our  kind,  in  mettal,  nor  exceed 
The  falcon  which  fometimes  the  Britilh  cliffs  do  breed: 
Which  prey  upon  the  ifles  in  the  Vergivian  wafte, 
That  from  the  Britifli  Ihores  by  Neptune  are  embrac'd ; 
Whicli  ftem  his  furious  tides  when  wildliell  they  do  rave, 
And  break  the  big-fwoln  bulk  of  many  a  boift'nms  wave: 
As,  calm:  when  he  becomes,  thea  likewifcjn  their  glory: 
Db  call  their  amorous  eyes  at  many  a  promontory 

That 
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That  thraft  their  foreheads  fortli  into  the  fmiling Touth  ; 
As  Rat  and  Sheepy,  fet  to  keep  calm  Milford's  mouth, 
Expos'd  to  Neptune's  power.     So  Grefhohn  far  dotli  ftand: 
ScaUn,  Stockholm,  with  Saint  Bride,  and  Gatholm,  nearer  land 
(Which  with  their  veiny  breafts  intice  the  gods  of  fea, 
That  with  the  lully  ifles  do  revel  every  day), 
As  crefcent-like  the  land  her  breadth  here  inward  bends, 
From  Milford,  which  (he  forth  to  old  Menevia  fends ; 
Since,  holy  David's  feat ;  which  of  efpecial  grace 
Doth  lend  that  nobler  name,  to  this  unnobler  place. 

This  topographical  verfifier  then  goes  on  to  defcribc  Kamfey 
lile,  the  fea-girt  rocks,  whimfically  called  the  Bifhop  and  his 
Clerks,  very  near  St.  David's  Head,  the  rivers  Gwin  and  Nevern, 
and  the  town  of  Fifcard  : 

To  Newport  falls  the  next :  there  we  a  while  will  reil ; 
Our  next  enfuing  fong  to  wond'rous  things  addreft. 

Pembrokefliire  is  the  extreme  point  of  South  Wales.     The  line 
of  its  boundary  is  fo  undulating,  that  it  feems  to  the  eye  of  much 
more  extent  upon  the  map,  than  it  really  is  upon  a6lual  meafure- 
ment.     It  has  this  remarkable  circumftance  attending  it,  that  it 
is  plentiful  without  being  rich.     The  price  of  provifions  and  the 
rate  of  labour  are  much  lower  than  in  any  part  of  Wales,  or  pro- 
bably of  England;  in  Oftober  1803,  beef  in  Pembroke  market 
was  fourpence  a  pound,  and  labourers  wages  eightpence  a  day. 
That  the  prices  are  fo  kept  down,  is  owing  to  the  firmnefs  of 
Mr.  Mirehoufe  and  other  gentlemen,  who  furniihed  their  cottagers 
with  neceflary  articles  at  the  ordinary  rate  during  the  fcarcity,  but 
refxfted  the  advance  of  wages ;  while  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen, 
Brecknock,   and  Radnor,    were  pulhcd  upwards  almoft  to  the 
prices  of  the  metropolis.    Yet  there  is  no  where  a  more  contented 
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fet  of  cottagers  than  in  Pembrokefliire,  becaufe  they  have  many- 
privileges  conceded  by  their  employers,  which  place  them  on  a 
level  with  the  increafed  demands  of  the  times,  without  raifing 
their  pride  or  tempting  their  morals  by  an  addition  of  pecuniary 
payment.  But  men  are  feldom  contented  with  the  circumftances 
in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  a  general  complaint  is  echoed, 
common  to  Cardiganftiire  and  Radnorfhire,  that  their  remote 
fituation  precludes  them  from  the  benefits  of  an  advantageous 
traffic ;  in  which  complaint  they  are  joined,  though  more  faintly 
and  with  lefs  reafon,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caermarthenfliire  and 
Brecknockfliire.  This  may  feem  a  Arrange  murmur,  with  fuch 
maritime  advantages  at  hand  ;  yet  it  is  a  fadt,  that  the  produce  of 
this  county,  bountiful  and  overflowing  as  it  is  in  the  fouth,  in 
proportion  to  its  population!,  has  little  or  no  foreign  vent.  The 
population,  however,  is  by  no  means  defedlive ;  as  will  appear 
by  the  circumftance,  that  on  a  late  rejoicing,  when  Sir  Hugh 
Owen  came  of  age,  five  thoufand  people  were  fiappofed  to  be 
colled;ed  in  the  little  town  of  Pembroke.  It  was  taken,  on  a  late 
occafion,  at  nearly  fixty  thoufand,  which  places  it  the  fourth  of 
the  thirteen  counties,  including  Monmouthfliire  as  one.  Pem- 
brokefliire has  a  very  great  extent  of  coafl; ;  and  indeed  it  feems 
almoft  as  if  it  was  appended  to  the  main  land  on  the  eaftern  fide. 
The  infl:ances  of  longevity  are  numerous  and  remarkable,  fo  that 
perfons  living  to  the  age  of  ninety  are  by  no  means  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  coiintry  is  much  fubjed  to  rain,  in  which 
nature  feems  kindly  to  have  provided  for  the  drynefs  of  the  foil. 
Snow  in  ordinary  feafons  is  feldom  known  to  lie  longer  than  a  day 
near  the  coaft.  The  mountains,  however,  in  the  north  of  the 
county  have  their  full  fliare.  It  is  a  circumftance  which  has 
been  often  noticed,  but  may  be  worth  repeating,  how  curioufly 
the  woods,  eicpofed  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  are  fliorn  by  the 

winds 
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■winds  from  the  fea.  The  climate  has  always  been  confidcrcd 
as  eminently  falubrious,  of  which  long  life  is  the  beft  proof. 
With  the  exception  of  a  fmall  trad  towards  the  north,  this  is 
the  moft  level  part  of  Wales,  and  feems  to  bear  a  refemblance 
to  the  general  face  of  Englifti  country,  as  elofe  as  the  affinity  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  Englifh  people ;  fo  that  it  has  been  called 
Little  England  beyond  Wales.  The  pradlice  of  ufmg  furnames 
always  prevailed  here,  as  in  England ;  at  leaft  in  the  fouthern 
hundreds.  The  ftyle  of  building  in  the  towns  is  little,  if  at  all 
fuperior  to  that  of  Wales  in  general ;  but  the  cottages  are  good 
and  comfortable.  Animal  food  is  much  more  in  ufe  than 
among  the  common  people  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  who 
live  very  much  on  the  produce  of  the  dairy.  The  churches  in 
the  Englifli  or  Fleming  hundreds  afford  a  very  pleafing  contraft 
to  thofe  whofe  external  meannels  and  internal  deformity  has 
been  fo  frequently  noticed:  here  they  are  never  feen  without 
either  towejs  or  fpires,  and  are  in  general  well  kept,  and  adorned 
with  decent  monuments.  In  the  places  near  the  coaft,  the 
defalcation  from  the  limpliclty  of  the  Welfli  character  is  very- 
apparent  ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country  where 
more  diffolute  manners  feem  to  prevail  than  about  Fifcard,  New- 
port, and  St.  Dogmaels.  The  great  divifion  of  the  county  is 
into  Englifli  and  Welfli.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  pariflies ;  of  thefe,  feventy-four  are  inhabited  by  the 
Englifli,  and  fixty-four  by  the  Welfli.  The  refl:  Ipeak  both  lan- 
guages, or  rather  neither.  The  Englifli  hundreds,  four  out  of 
the  fev«n,  are  thofe  of  Rofs,  Cafl:le  Martin,  Narber,  and  Dung- 
leddy.  So  different  were  tKe  manners,  arts,  and  agriculture,  of 
the  two  people,  that  they  have  fcarcely  made  an  advance  towards 
alfimilation,  in  the  fpace  of  nearly  feven  hundred  years.  So 
eflranged  are  they  from  each  other,  that  though  they  are  only 
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feparated  in  fome  inftances  by  a  path  in  the  fame  village,  the 
common  people  do  not  intermarry ;  and  it  has  Angularly  hap- 
pened, on  more  than  one  occafion,  that  men  from  the  fame 
parifli  have  been  on  a  jury  together,  without  a  common  lan- 
guage, in  which  to  confer  on  the  matters  liibmitted  to  their 
■decifion. 

The  paffage  refpefting  Narber  foreft,  in  a  preceding  extra<3: 
from  Drayton,  refers  to  the  general  opinion,  fupported  by  evidence, 
the  nature  and  authority  of  which  will  be  adduced  in  a  fubfequfint 
chapter,  that  the  whole  of  St.  Bride's  bay  was,  in  very  remote 
times,  dry  land,  occupied  by  a  vail  wood. 
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CHAPTER    XXir. 

ST.  DOGMAEl's    PRIORY...KILGEERAN   CASTLE: 

A.T  the  end  of  Car(Egan  bridge;,  a  chdpef  was  built  on  the  fpof 
•where  Arehbilhbp  Baldwin,   in  his  prbgrefs   through  the  princi- 
pality with  Girald,  flood-  to  preach  the  crufade.     The  banis  of  tfrc 
river  are  well  worth  purfuing  as  far  as  the  fea,  on  the  Pembroke- 
fliire  fide  ^  and  St.  Dogmael's  Prioiy  is  in  itfelf  an  objed:  of  fbme- 
intereft,.  as  well  as  from  the  circumftance  of  its  giving  thepofitioiii 
of  Cardigan  with  refpedl  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tivy  at  a  fingle- 
glance.     It  was  founded  by  a  Norman  leader,  whofe  &n  endowed" 
it  with  lands,  the  pofiieffion.  of  which  King^Henry  the  Firft  con- 
firmed.    There  is  nothing  flriking  in  the  ruins,,  as  they  now 
remain ;  but  the  fituation,   embracing  the  view  of  a  confiderable 
tovvn,  a  fea  port,  and  a  fine  country,   muft  have  given  an  air  of" 
grandeur  to  the  place,  when  its  iriftitutions  were  all  in  vigour^ 
and  its  fliades  rendered  folemn  by  the  prefence  of  their  venerable- 
inhabitants.     There  is  a  church  or  ehapel  within  the  precin<fts^ 
feemingly  built  from  the  dilapidations  of  the  ancient  fabric;,  but: 
I  fliall  not  think  it  my  duty  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  filthy 
and  difgraceful  churches  in  thefe  villages.     I  fhall  turn  to  a  more^ 
agreeable  fubjedl ;  an  excurfion  to  Kilgerran  by  water. 

The  firft  reach  of  the  river  is  through  the  meadows,  with  the 
caftle,  the  church,  and  the  priory  on  the  left.  If  you  look  down- 
wards, you  have  the  ancient  bridge,  and  the  well-planted  banks 
beyond  it  feen  through  its   arches;    if  upwards,   a  plentifully 
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ttrlgated  flat,  with  a  bolder  fcenery  of  rocks  and  hanging  woods 
at  the  extremity.  Thefe,  on  the  approach,  are  attended  with  alL 
that  efFed,  which  fuch  objeds  derive  from  an  aquatic  view. 
The  fecond  reach  improves  in  beauty,  and  is  altogether  different 
from  the  obftreperous  chara6ler  of  the  Welfli  rivers  in  general. 
The  rocks  rife  abruptly  from  the  Ihores,  and  to  a  confiderable 
height ;  but  fo  well  clothed  with  wood,  that  their  points  are  only 
now  and  then  vifible,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  foliage, 
■without  infringing  on  the  iylvan  compolure  of  the  fcene.  The 
bend  of  the  river  fades  from  the  eye  each  way,  and  leaves  the 
gently  gliding  bark  as  if  in  the  centre  of  an  unruffled  lake.  The 
groves  rife  on  every  fide,  fometimes  receding,  and  fometimes  over- 
hanging the  ftream.  On  winding  round  to  the  third  and  finefl: 
reach,  the  circumftances  do  not  change,  but  receive  a  heightening 
to  their  effed:  by  two  new  features.  The  hanging  woods  on 
the  left  draw  back  from  the  river's  edge  juft  far  enough  to  make 
room  for  a  very  narrow  ftrip  of  green  meadow,  undulating  under 
the  eye,  in  no  formal  or  tedioufly  protraded  line ;  while  the  rich 
fcenery  on  the  right  is  grandly  terminated  by  the  overtopping 
towers  of  Kllgerran.  Thefe  however,  after  the  firft  glimpfe, 
are  wrefted  from  the  view  by  the  intervening  cliffs,  and  excite  a 
feeling  of  regret,  that  fo  claffical  an  ornament  fliould  be  fo 
partially  conceded  to  the  fpot ;  when  on  clearing  an  angular 
pofition,  the  lofty  ruin,  with  the  commanding  rock  on  which  it 
is  placed,  ftands  at  once  clofe  upon  the  view,  alters  the  face  of 
the  fcene,  and  calls  up  frefh  ideas.  In  the  centre  of  this  extenfive 
range,  where  wood  is  involved  with  wood,  and  hills  melt  conti-' 
nuoufly  into  each  other,  an  infulated  rock,  uncovered  but  with  a 
partial  carpeting  of  mofs,  rlfes  from  the  brink  abruptly,  with  its 
caftellated  honours  on  its  brow,  that  vibrate  in  refledion  on  the 
furface  of  the  water.     Nothing  can  be  more  ftriking  than  this 
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contraft  of  natural  circumftances-;  nothing  more  confonant  witfi< 
them,  than  their  artificial  aecompaniment,  mellowed  and  imjpro- 
ved  by  time  and  decay,  but  ilill  lording  it  over  the  peaceful  fcener 
it  overlooks.     Whenever  an  ancierlt  caftk  is  acceffible  by  water, 
it  appears  to  moft  advantage  from  that  point  of  view.;,   and  the 
remark  efpecially  holds  good  in  the  prefent   infiance.     But  the 
beauties  of  this  fpot  will  derive  infinitely  mfore  credit,  than  fromt 
any  defcription  qf  mine,   from  the  statement  of  the  fei6t,  that 
they  particularly  drew  the  a|;tention  of  our  gueat  Eoglifh  landfcape- 
painter,  Wilfon,  and  have  been  transferred  into  more  than  on«  of 
l^is  compofitions.    I  have  been  told,  that  the  fine  hill  on  which  the 
gaftlq   ftands,   is  introduced   into   his   merfterly  performance   of 
Niobe,  but  I  have  not  the  print  at  haod  to  compare  it  with  my 
own  recollections.    The  coracles  lyipg  invejrted  at  the  foot  of 
the  caflte  rock,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  dried  in  the  fun,  add 
another  feature  of  iajj^ularity.    Thefe  coracles  are  hiiioricaliy  as 
well  as  pi<Slurefquely  curious.     They  af&rd  a  ipeeimen  of  the 
earlieft  Britilh,  navigaition,  and  are  ufed  at  this  day  on  rxiajxy  of 
the  rivers  in  W^es,  probably  without  any  deviatioa  from  their 
original  form.     They  are  made  with  very  ftifong  baflcet-work,. 
and  covered  with  bides,  or  coarfe  canva»>  with  a  thick  coating  of 
pitch.     Their  Ihape  reiembles  the  fe<3;ion  of  a  walnut  fliell ;  their 
length  is  generally  five  feet,  and  their  breadth  feldom  lefs  thaw 
four.    They  contain  but  one  perifon,  and  it  is  entertaining  to 
ebferve  the  mode  in  which  they  are  managed.     The  dextrous 
navigator  fits  precifely  in  the  middle ;  and  it  is  no  trifling  part 
of  his  care  to  keep  hi&  juil  balance.    The  inftrument  with  which 
he  makes  his  way,  is  a  pad<Ue,     One  ejad  refts  upon  his  Ihoulder,. 
and  the  other  is  employed  by  the  right  hand,  in  making  a  ftroke 
alternately  on  each  fide.     The  left  hand  is  employed  in  conducing 
the  net*  and  he  hQlds  the  line  bqtwee«  hia  teethe    Thpfe  vefels  were 
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ancientlyufed,  as  the  means  of  intercourfeljetween  the  inhabitants 
on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  now  applied  only  ta 
the  purpofe  of  filhing.  So  firail  an  invention  would  probably  have 
been  fucceeded  by  fomething  of  more  ftrength  and  capacity,  had. 
there  not  been  found  a  remarkable  convenience  in  their  lightnefs. 
The  fifherman,  when  his  labour  is  over,  flings  hirs  boat  acrofs  his 
back,  and  marches  homewards  under  the  burden  of  his  machine 
and  bo<^.  There  is.fcarcely  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tivy,  or  the  other  rivers  in  thefe  parts,  abounding  with  fiflr, 
without  its  coracle  hanging  by  the  door.  Such  is  the  adroitnefs 
of  thofe  who  ufe  them,  that  they  are  very  rarely  overturned  on. 
lakes  or  rivers ;  and  they  fonietimes  even  venture  a  little  way  out 
to  fea,  when  the  weather  is  perfeftly  calm-. 

At  what  time  this  firfl  became   a  military  ftation,   does   not: 
appear   with     any  certainty  froiB    the    Welflx  hiftorians.     The- 
opinion  that  the  caftle  was  founded  by  Roger  Montgomery,  and" 
finifhed    by  Gilbert  Strongbow  Ead  of  Strigoil,    f&ems   to  be- 
merely  ceayeS^ural,  as  thefituation  of  that  fortrefs  is  by  no  means- 
clearly  pointed  oat ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  prefent  remains  can 
have  no  connexion  with  the  edifice  of  that  time.     In  the  year- 
II 65,   during  the  fevere  confli6t  between  Henry  the  Second   and 
Gwen  Gwineth,  Rees  ap  Grul^h  is  recorded  to  have  laid  fiege- 
to  the  caftle  of  Rilgerran,  and  to  have  levelled  it  with  the  ground  ;, 
but  he  immediately  threw  up  new  works  ef  much  greater  ftrength,. 
and  manned   them-  with  fo   powerful   a  garrifon,    that   in  the 
following  year,  the  Flemings  and  Normans  held  it  twice  in  fiege"' 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  made  many  vigorous  aflaults,  but: 
were  compelled,  in  both  inffcances  to  withdraw  without   making 
any  impreffion,  and  returned  home  difcomfited-.     The  ruin  as  it. 
ftands,  confiits  principally  of  two  circular  towers,  with  part  of  a 
gateway,  finely  mantled  with  ivy,   and  crowning  a  tremendous^ 

precipice.- 
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precipice.  The  preferit  building  is  underftood  to  have  been  left 
unfiniflied;  but  it  carries  with  it  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
intended  as  a  place  of  great  ftrength.  The  town  has  been  of 
confiderable  confequence,  though  now  reduced  to  one  irregular 
ftreet.  There  is  generaUj  much  jealoufy  between  near  neighbours 
of  oppofite  characters.  The  inhabitants  of  Kilgerran,  fubfifting 
almofl  entirely  by  fifliing,  and  working  fome  flate  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  proud  of  their  dilapidated  towers  arid  high 
antiquity.  The  bufy  tin-men  of  the  upftart  but  flouriihing 
Llechiyd,  think  that  pride  conforts  ill  with  poverty ;  and  taunt- 
ingly compare  their  populous  little  village  with  the  grafs-grown 
ftreet  of  old  Kilgerran.  The  parties  feem  to  hold  each  other  in 
unqualified  derifion. 

Kilgerran  Js  ftill  further  difliinguifhed  by  having  been  the 
xefidence,  and  affording  refl  to  the  remains  of  an  early  literary 
charafter.  Doftor  Thomas  Phayet  4s  faid,  by  Fuller  and  Wood,  • 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Wales,  but  this  is  contradidied  by  a  note 
in  the  Cambrian  Regifler,  which  reprefents  him  as  the  firfl  of 
his  family,  who  fettled  in  Pembrokefhire.  According  to  this 
account,  his  father  was  Thomas  Phayer,  of  Norwich,  Efq.  and' 
his  mother,  Clara,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Goodyear  knight, 
of  London.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  came 
to  the  metropolis,  and  began  life  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walter, 
alderman  of  Caermarthen  ;  which  probably  occafioned  his  choice 
of  this  neighbourhood  for  bis  retirement.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
the  common  law,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  nature  of  writs.  It- 
feems  not  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Fuller ;  for  he 
merely  conjedlures,  that  it  might  .have  treated  of  writs  in  the 
court  of  Matches,  evidently  on  this  fuppofition  that  he  was  a 
Welfhman,  and  only  underflood  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 

3  It 
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It  appears,  however,  that  he  difllked  the  law ;  and  therefore  changed 
his  profeflion  to  phyfxc,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  his  doctor's  degree. 
It  is  as.  a  phyficja-n,  and  not  as  a  lawyer,  that  he  is  mentioned  in 
©Id  biographical  memoirs ;  and  this  may  perhaps  warrant  the  fup- 
polition,  that  he  prefcribed  with  more  fuccefs  than  he  pleaded^ 
He  {eems  to  have  been  an  inveterate  author ;  for  he  trajiflated 
-feveral  medical  books  out  of  the  French.  Writing  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  more  to  his  tafte  than  the  exercife  of  a 
profeflion  ;  for  he  withdrew  himfelf  to  the  banks  of  this  romantic 
river,  and  tranflated  Virgil,  marking  at  the  end  of  each  book  the* 
date  when  finifhed,  and  the  time  employed  about  it;  The  three 
firft. books  of  the  yEneid  were  completed  at  Kilgerran,  in, the 
year  1555;  the  fourth  at  the  fame  place,  in  1556;  the  fifth  in; 
1^57,  after  an  efcape  from  fome  very  great  danger  or  calamity,, 
while  on  a  vifit  to  his  wife's  family  at  Caermarthen ;.  the  fixth, 
and  feventh  were  finifhed  at  home,  in  the  fame  year;  the  eighth 
in  1558;  and  the  ninth  in  April  J  560.  The  tenth  was  begun^ 
but  left  incomplete. 

As  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  that 
Englilli  poetry,  after  having  remained  ftationary  fince  the  dcatk 
of  Chaueer,    began   t©    experience   a   gradual   and    confiderable 
improvement,  it  will-  not  be  uninterefting  to  trace  the  circum- 
fiances  which  introduced  the  ftudy  of  claffical  literature   into 
England,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  our  vernacular  compofitions- 
Our  intercourfc  with  Italy,  at  that  period,  being  free  and  conftant, 
the  language  and  manners  of  that  country  were  too  fafeinating- 
not  to  have  been'  the  fubjeft  of  fludy  and  imitation^     The  court 
®f  Heniry  the  Eighth   was  polifhed,  though   the   monarch  was 
violent  in  his  temper.     Petrarch  was   the   favourite  poet,    the- 
ibnnet  was  the  popular  model  of  polite  writing,  the  Italian  gave 
the  tone  to  every  faihionable  purfuit,-  and  kindled  emulatioii; 

ini 
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in  every  pretender  to  genius.  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey, 
took  the  lead  at  once  in  the  gallantries,  and  in  the  poetical  prorfi- 
xiencies  of  his  age.  His  travels  have  the  air  of  a  romance.  The 
late  Earl  x)(  Orford  has  traced  Ger^dine,  of  whom  the  notices  in 
his  fonnets  a,re  obfcure  and  indired:,  and  of  whom  graver  hiftory 
is  filent,  to  Lady  Mizabeth  Fitzgerald,  fecond  daughter  of  Gerald 
iFitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  coufin  to  the  Princefles  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  Surrey  proclaimed  her  charms  through  Europe  as  a  fon 
■of  chivalry,  and  was  vi<Sorious  in  a  knightly  appeal  to  the  law  of 
arms,  of  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  permitted  the  deciiion 
at  Florence,  the  original  feat  of  her  anceftors.  But  Surrey  did 
not  devote  all  his  time  to  vanity  and  idlenefs ;  nor  was  it  in  the 
field  of  gallantry  alone  that  he  difplayed  the  powers  of  his  mind. 
He  had  laboured  in  the  more  folid  departments  of  Kterature ;  and 
jiature  fitted  him  to  exprefs  with  cafe  and  render  with  freedom, 
what  flxidy  had  enabled  him  to  underftahd.  He  tranflated  the 
fecond  and  fourth  books  of  the  jEneid  into  blank  verfe.  This 
t)ook  is  extremely  fcarce,  and,  highly  valuable,  both  as  a  curiofity 
and  a  work  of  merit ;  for  it  is  the  firft  compofition  extant,  in  that 
meafure,  in  the  Englifh  language.  Surrey  was  beheaded  eight 
years  before  the  commencement  of  Phayer's  general  traitQation ; 
fo  that  his  attempt  claims  a  long  priority  in  point  of  time.  But 
it  was  not  printed  till  1557,  when  Phayer  had  finilhed  the  firft 
four  books,  and  was  proceeding  rapidly  with  the  next  three. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  accomplifhed  Surrey,  affedled  the  fame  tafte  and  purfuits. 
He  began  to  tranflate  the  fong  of  lopas,  in  the  firft  book  of  the 
^neid,  in  Alexandrian  verfe,  but  left  it  unfinifhed;  and  his 
poems  were  never  colle<fted  or  printed,  till  they  were  added  by 
Tottell  to  the  fongs  and  fonnets  of  his  rival  in  the  field  of  the  mufes, 
the  firft  edition  of  which  did  not  appear  till  either  the  year  1557 

or 
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•©f  1559*  Though,  therefore,  Wyat's  and  Surrey's  verfions  from 
Virgil  are  generally  confidered  as  the  firft  regular  tranllations  in 
EngUfli  of  an  ancient  claffical  poet,  Phayer  fteps  in  with  his  more 
extended  undertaking  before  their  performances  were  acceflible  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  may  at  lead  divide  with  thofe  authors 
the  merit  of  bringing  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  con- 
cealed treafures  of  the  Mantuan  mufe.  With  refpedl  to  the 
execution  of  the  work,  the  teftimonies  have  been  various  and 
^ifcordant.  By  fbme  it  has  been  reprefented  as  not  fufficiently  to 
be  commended  for  its  fkill  and  learning ;  while  the  farcafm  of 
the  critics  in  Fuller's  time  was,  that  he  had  transformed  the  Latin 
Virgil  into  an  Englifli  Ennius.  This  judgment  may,  however, 
be  thought  harfli;  iince  the  meafure  of  criticifm  is  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  ftandard  of  the  time,  and  not  regulated  according 
to  -the  improvement  of  later  periods.  A  writer  may  have  well 
deferved  the  panegyric  of  his  contemporaries;  that  he  cannot 
challenge  the  fufFrage  of  fucceeding  ages,  may  be  owing  to  cir- 
cumftances  over  which  he  had  no  controul.  It  is  in  verfification 
that  thefe  three  early  tranflators  will  beft  admit  of  comparifon ; 
and  it  is  by  comparifon  that  their  merits  muft  be  eftimated.  The 
meafure  of  Surrey  is  unqueftionably  the  moft  fuitablc,  and  it  is 
tuned  with  a  purity  of  rhythm  which  amply  juftifies  the  tribute 
of  Warton  to  the  ftyle  and  expreffion  of  the  author.  In  the  very 
infancy  of  our  higher  poetry,  when  the  poffibility  of  fuftaining 
harmony  without  jingle  was  new  to  our  language;^  he  carried  it 
all  at  once  to  a  degree  of  refinement  furprifing  to  thofe  who  know 
the  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  fcarcely  exceeded  by  the  maturer 
pradlice  and  more  mufical  proficiency  of  a  later  age.  Wyat 
wanted  the  judgment  of  his  friend  Surrey  in  his  choice  of  metre, 
as  he  confefTedly  fell  below  him  in  melody  of  cadence  and  facility 
of  expreffion.     The  Alexandrian   couplet,   confifting-  of  twelve 
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fyllables  in  the  firft  line,  and  fourteen  in  the  fecond,  applied  as  it 
is  by  us  to  lighter  poetry,  by  fubdivifion  into  four,  is  ccMifidered 
as  ill  calculated  for  the  dignity  of  epic ;  though  perhaps  we  have 
no  right  to  condemn  a  pradice  which  our  own  deviation  may 
only  have  feemed  to  render  incongrupus.  He  underftood,  how> 
ever,  the  principles  of  his  own  verfification.  He  duly  observed 
the  paufes  on  the  fixth  of  the  firft,  and  the  eighth  of  the  fecond,. 
fo  that  all  his  couplets  might  be  arranged  in  quatrains  with  very 
little  difficulty.  But  Phayer  appears  to  have  hcctk  deficient  in 
juftnefs  of  ear  and  corrcftnefs  of  modulation ;  his  verfe  runs  in 
equal  couplets  of  fourteen  lyllables  in  each  line,,  which  we  now 
confine  to  lyric  compofition>  and  divide  into  quatrains  of  eight 
and  fix  alternately.  The  genius  of  this  nietre>  therefore,  requires 
a  paufe  upon  the  eighth  lyllable ;  yet  Phayer  either  did  not  feel, 
or  difregardcd  that  mufical  pimpriety.  His  paufes  are  fo  indii^ 
criminate,  that  it  is  frequentJpimpoflSble  to  preferve  any  thing: 
llTte  meaifure,  and  at  the  fame  time  maintain  the  pun^uation  of 
the  fenfe,  or  even  the  i«tegrity  of  the  words  themieliJeSi  It  muft,. 
I  apprehend,  be  admitted,  that  he  was  far  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  art,  to  thefe  early  refiners  of  our  lan--^ 
guage.  Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  his  comparative  excellence,- 
he  confeflfedly  ranked  high  among  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  in 
his  day. 

It  was  about  the  yedr  1557,  in  the  turbulent  and  Sanguinary 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  Sackville  formed  the  plan  of  the 
Mirror  for  Magiftrates,  which  was  the  great  poetical  luminary  in 
the  dark  interval  between  Surrey  and  Spenfer.  It  was  to  comprife 
all  the  illuftrious  unfortunates  of  the  Englifli  hiftory,  and  every 
perfonage  was  to  recite  his  own  misfortunes  in  a  foliloquy  before 
the  poet,  who  defcends,  after  the  manner  of  Dante,  into  hell, 
conduded  by  Sorrow.    It  was  intended  that  the  charadicrs  Ihould 

have 
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have  paffed  in  a  chronological  order  of  proceflion ;  and  Sackville 
began  vigormiily  with  the  induftion.     But  the  poet  was  foon  loft 
in  the  flatefman.     He  had  commenced  his  biographical  fketches  at 
the  further  end  of  the  feries,  with  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
He  therefore  adapted  the  clofe  of  his  induAion  to  the  circumftances 
of  his  only  finilhed  legend,  and  abandoned  the  defign  abruptly. 
Neither  did  he  relinquilh  the  projeft  of  his  own  fancy  without 
recommending  its  completion  to  Richard  Baldwyne  and  George 
Ferrers,  men  of  the  firft  talent  at  that  period,  nor  without  felediing 
the  moft  pathetic  incidents  and  catafhsphes  from  the  chronicles. 
The  magnitude  of  the  attempt,  to  which  his  fingle  resources  had 
appeared  equal,  deterred  his  fucceflbrs  from  "i^rofocuting  it  without 
affiftance.    They  invited  the  contributions  of  their  conteiliporaries, 
and  among  the  reft  engaged  Churchyard  and  Phayer.     The  latter 
wrote  the  life  of  Owen  Glandwr,  inferted  in  the  quarto  colleftion 
of  1559,   the  title  of  which  was  as  follows:    A  Myrroure  for 
Magiftrates;  wherein  may  be  feen,  by  example  of  others,  with 
howe  grevous  Plages  Vices  are  puniflied,    and  howe  frail  and 
itnftable   worldly    Profperitie   is    founde,    even   of  thofe   whom 
Fortune  feettieth  moft  highly  to  favour.     "  Faelix  quem  faciunt 
aliena  pcricula  cautum."     Anno  1559,  .^dibus  Thornas  Marftie. 
The  traniktion  of  Virgil  was  fufpended  during  this  year,  probably 
in  confequence  of  this  engagement.     He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died 
about  the  latter  end  of  1560,  as  his  will  was  dated  the  12th  of 
Augaft  in  that  yean     He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Kilgerran. 
Fuller  is  uncommonly  incorred;  in  his  information  refpefting  this 
worthy;  he  fays  that  he  died  in  London  about  the  year  1550. 
His  epitaph  was  written  in  Latin  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who 
took  oCcafion  to  commend  his  learning  and  great  fkill  in  phyfic. 
The  Mirror  for  Magiftrates  was  reprinted  in  1563,   1571,  1574, 
and  again  in  1587,  with  an  indu<3:ion,  and  the  addition  of  many 
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new  lives,  by  John  Higgins.    Whether  Phaser's  poem  was  thrown, 
out  to  make  room  for  the  infertions  of  this  editor,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  afcertain ;  but  it  certainly  made  a  part  of  the  collection; 
on  the  two  firft  republications.    In  the  year  i6ia  the  work  under- 
went a  complete  revifion,  with  additions  by  Richard  Niccolls,  ai 
poet  of  powers  very  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Higgins.    On  this  ocGafion> 
the  title  was  changed :  "  A  Mirrour  for  Magiftrates ;-  being  a  truei 
Chronicle  Hiftorie  of  the  untimely  Falles  of  luch  unfortunate 
Princes,    and  Men  of  Note,    as  have  happened'  fince  the  firft 
Entrance  of  Brute  into   this  Ifland,  until  this  our  Age :  newly 
enlarged,   with  a  lafl:  Part,    called,   A  Winter's  Night  Vifion; 
being  an  Addition  of  fuch  Tragedies,  ei^ecialiy  famous,  as  are 
exempted  in  the  former  Hiftorie ;  with)  a  Poem  a,nnexed>  calleidj 
England's  Eliza.  At  London,  imprinted  by  Felix  Kyngfton,.  1 6 1 o/' 
This  edition  contains  eighty -fix  lives.    It  has  never  been  seprinted$ 
and  is  very  difficult  ta  be  met  vyith*     It  appears  from  this,  that 
thefe  different  copies  were  in  a  great  meafiire  different  works. 
We  have  feen  that  the  work  was  in  fiich  high  repute  during  ths 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  to  go  through  five  editions ;  and  it 
fumifhed  Shakfpeare  with  the  hint  of  many  fcenes.    Contemporary 
writers  were  aflfiduous  in  preferring  its  claim  to  public  notice ; 
among  the  reft,  Sidney,  Heywood,  Webbci  and  Bolton.     Of  a 
work,  which  called  in  fo  many  hands  to  its  eompofition,  which 
faw  half  a  century,  and  almofl  a  revolution  in  our  fanguage,  the 
merits  mufl  be  various.    The  author  of  the  plan  was  the  firft  that 
appeared,  but  the  brighteft  ftar  in  the  eonftellation.     The  contri- 
butors next  in  degree  to  him,  whofe  fpecimens  were  the  moft 
favourable  to  the  fame  of  thofe  popular  lcgends>  muft  be  conceded, 
to  have  been  Churchyard  and  Niccolls^ 
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KENARTH..TREYITHEL..NEVERN..VELINDREE..LLWYN   GWA1R.». 
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J.  HE  excurflon  by  water  does  not  idecelTarily  end  at  Kilgerran  '^ 
it  may  be  continued  to  Pont  Llechryd,  and  it  well,  deferves  to  be 
purfued.  In  the  meadow  on  the  left,  juft  oppofite  to  Kilgerran, 
there  is  an  elegant  white  cottage,,  with  a  gay  garden,  which  well 
occupies  the  bottom,  as  the  turrets  the  fummit  on  the  other  fide. 
On  proceeding  upwards,  the  fcenery  changes ;  the  valley  narrows,, 
and  the  river  becomes  confined ;  but  its  channel  is  unimpeded,  its 
waters  profound  and  peaceable.  On  the  Cardiganlhire  fide,  the 
woods  retain  their  luxuriance;  on  that  of  Pembrokelhire,  the 
perpendicular  rock  is  for  the  moft'.part  naked,  and  the  excavations 
of  the  flate  quarries  give  an  afpeft  of  rudenefs  to  the  bordering 
clifF.  On  quitting  the  boat  at  Pont  Llechryd  there  is  a  very 
pleafant  walk  or  ride  along  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Tiyy  to 
Kenarth ;  and  there  is  the  celebrated  falmon-leap,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned.  The  point  of  view  is  from. the  bridge,, 
croffing  the  river  at  the  village,  where  the  three  counties  meet.. 
The  eye  is  carried  up  a  mofl:  romantic  hollaw,  the  fides  forming 
■  tofty  and  overhanging  precijpices  on  either  bank,  abundantly 
wooded,  and  much  heightened,  when  I  happened  to  vifit  it,  by 
the  autumnal  tints.  It  is  poffible,  that  many  perfons  may  be 
difappointed  by  the  fall,  which  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet.  But 
the  river  here  is  wide,  as  well  as  its  circumftances  grand.     It: 
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projdSls  itfelf  over  the  ledge  in  one  unbroken  flieet,  and  the  fpac^ 
lietween  it  and  the  bridge  i«  juft  fuch,  as  to  difplay  its  pidlurefcpifr 
charader  to  the  utmoil  advantage.     The  houfes  of  Kenarth,  not 
placed  too  obtrulively,  but  dropped  in  a  happy  diforder  about  the 
Ihores,   inftil  on  a  retrofpe^,  the  cheerful  feeling  of  population, 
while   the   fcene  in  front  breathes  the   romantic,  and   fcems  all 
folitude  and  Vi^ildnefs.      If  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  vifited  this  ipot,  he 
-would  have  been  convinced  that  the  Tivy  is  only  nav^able  up  to 
Lanbeder  for  lalmoas.    It  has  never  occurred  to  me,  to  witnefs  their 
evolutions;   but  they  have  been  v^y  generally  defqdbed  by  the 
topographical,  writers  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  the  prefent  time. 
The  falmon  of  the  Tivy  is  efteemed  the  moft  excellent  in  Wales ; 
the  principal  fifhery,  a  very  aliundant  one,  is  between  Kilgerran 
ia^d  Llechryd,  at  which  latter  place  there  is  a  wear.    It  is  obierved 
of  this  river,  that  it  is  not. without  fome  falmon  in  feafon  at  any 
period  of  the  year ;  and  that  they  are  found  in  frelhnefs  and 
:perfe<9:ion  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.     The  cuftom  of  killing 
falmon  by  fpearing  in  this  country,  is  as  curious  as  that  of  fiihing 
in  coracles.  When  the  fifli  come  up  the  river  to  fpawn,  they  are 
watched  by  the  country  people,  as  they  turn  up  the  iand  and 
gravel  in  the  fliallow  places  with  their  fnouts.     When  they  are 
thus  |aiown  to  have  taken  their  ftation  in  any  particular  part, 
the  fifhermen  come  with  torches  in  the  night  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  light  at  once  allures  the  ialmon  to  the  furface,.  and  diredls 
the  aim  of  the  fpearer.     This,  is,  however,  a  prad^ce  which  very 
much  injures  the  filhery,  and  gives  httle  to  the  fifherman  befides 
the  fport ;  for  the  fifti  are  lean  and  of  little  value  at  the  time 
of  fpawning.     It  is  very  entertaining  to  a  ftranger,  to  accompany 
one  of  thefe  nodurn^l  parties ;  the  effeft  of  the  torch-light  on 
fcenes  fo  well  difpofed  to  favour  imagination,  is  interefting ;  the 
whifper  of  expedlance  and  the  Ihout   of  llxcccfs  found  with 
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increafed  impreffion,  as  tfaey  interrupt  the  accuftoilied  filence  of 
the  night.  This  diverfion  is  frequently  purfued  on  the  Cletur, 
aftput  JWltyr  Odin.  Its  dingles  are  well  calculated  for  an  illumi- 
nation ;  but  the  filh  caught  in-  that  river,  or  fo  high  up  in  the 
Tivy,  are  worth  very  little,  the  reafon  of  which  is  generally 
accounted  to  be,  that  in  attempting  to- leap  they  frequently  bruife 
themfelves  againfl:  the  rocks,  or  if  they  efcape  there,  beat  them- 
felves  agakift  the^banks  and  Ihelves,  in  travelling  alongthe  twifted' 
and  difficult  channel. 

Pembrokelhire  hitherto  has  been  defcrifted"  as  excelling  in  its 
Icenery ;  but  with  the  banks  of  the  Tivy  its  romantic  features  are- 
nearly  at  an  end.     It  has  many  ancient  eaftles,   and  thofe  are 
generally  pidlurefquc  fubjedts.     The  hundred,  of  Caftle  Martin  is 
the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  part  of  the  county ;  but  the  appi'oacb 
from  Cardiganihire  is  either  over  a  very  tedious  mountain,  or 
round  by  the  coaft  along  a  fiat  and  dreaiy  traft.     The  route  of 
the   coaft  is  fo  circuitous,  and  the  convenience  of  travellers  fo  illj 
provided  for,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  purfue  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  fake  of  vifiting  St.  Davids.     That  pleafure  is  not 
however  too   dearly   purchafed,,  at   the   expence   of  unpleafant 
jpurnies  for  three  days,  which  it  will  at  leaft  coft.     The  firft  town^ 
on  the  fea  Ihorc,   if  fo  poor  a  place  deferves  the  name  of  a  town, 
is  Newport.     There  is  nothing  on  the  turnpike  road  to  engage: 
the  attention ;,  fo  that  I  fliould  recommend  the  eroffing  a  very 
wild  heath,  from.  St.  Etogmael's,,  to  the  village  of  Trevithel,  a 
pretty  littk  rficefs,  watered  by  a  frelhftream,  and  deriving  intereft 
from  the  moft  ordinary  circumftances,  becaufe  the  fcene  around: 
is  deficient   in   the   ufvial    recommendations   of.  nature.      From^ 
Trevithel,   the  country  continues  to  be  difmal  in  the  extreme ; 
But  the  defcent  to  Nevem  has  fomething  agreeable  mixed  with  its 
wildnefs.    It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a  ipot  well  calculated  for. 
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thofe  druidlcal  obfenances,  of  which  there  yet  exifts  fb  curious  a 
memorial.    The  village  of  Nevern  ftands  on  the  brink  of  a  fine 
brook,  a  branch  of  the  larger  river  bearing  the  ianse  name,  and 
abounding  with  fifli.     It  carries  the  appearance  of  having  been  of 
more  confequence  than  it  now  is.     There  are  at  prefent  not  more 
than  one  or  two  decent  houfes  ;  yet  the  church  and  church-yard 
indicate  a  neighbourhood,  and  once  a  village  of  fome  importance. 
The  receptacle  -©f  the  dead,  with  its  venerable  yew  trees,  and 
decent   tablets,  may  well  be  confidered  as  the  moft  civilized 
feature  in  the  whole  airrangement.     The  abrupt  though  not  high 
rocks,  encircling  the  placef,  with  their  fcanty  ornament  of  wood^ 
give  it  an   appearance  of  no  unpleafing  roughnefs.      There  is 
a  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  clofe  by  the  church  porch  on  the 
fouth.     It  is  a  fingle  ftone  of  a  quadrangular  form,  about  two  feet 
broad,  eighteen  inches  thick,   and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  a  crofs 
at  the  top.     The  carving  on  every  fide  exhibits  a  variety  of  knot- 
work,  and  there  is  an  infcription  about  the  middle.     But  tht: 
moft  important  relic  is  the  cBomlech,  of  w^hich  fome  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  accouKtof 'die  DuffrinHoufe  monuments.  This 
at  the  diftance  of  one  mile  from  Newport  Caftle.     It  ftands  upon 
three  ftones  or  pUlars,  two  at  the  eaft  end,  and  one  on  the  weft, 
about  feven  feet  or  feven  and  a  half  high.     The  top  ftone,  fiip- 
ported  by  th-efe,  is  eighteen  feet  long,   nine  wide  in  the  wldeft 
part,  and,  at  one  end,  between  two  and  three  feet  thick.     At  the 
harroweft  end  it  is  only  about  four  feet  wide.    The  mean  breadth 
of  courfe  is  fix  feet  and  a  half,   which  multiplied   by  eighteen; 
gives  one  hundred  and  feventeen  feet  in  its  fuperficies.     It  will  be 
recoUefted',  that  the  top-ftone  of  the  frnaller,  already  defcribed  in 
Glamorganftiire,   contained  one   hundred  and  forty  fquare  feet, 
and  thofe  of  the  larger  three  hundred  and  twenty  four.     There 
are  ample  accounts  of  this  Pembrokelhire  cromlech  in  moft  of 
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the  antiquariiaiis  and  topographers ;  thefe  calculations  will  give 
its.  relative  magnitude,  and  it  isunneceffary  to  enlarge  here  upon 
its  defign,  as.I  have  thrown  together  the  conjectures  I  have  been 
able  ta  colle6b  on  a  former  occafion.  There  are  ftones  of  the 
fame  kind  in  three  or  four  other  places  hereabouts,  particularly  at 
Newport  itfelf ;  though  thofe  which  were  of  lels  magnitude  have 
in  many  cafes  been  overturned ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
this  has  formerly  been  a  principal  feat  of  the  bards.  Therd  was 
a  caftle  at  Nevern.  The  village  of  Velindree  is  in  a  pleafing 
lituation,  and  is  to  be  remarked  for  the  flaty  quality  of  the  hills, 
which  afford  better  materials  for  building,  than  the  inhabitants 
leem  to  entertain  a  fufficient  feeling  of  what  is  comfortable  to 
employ.  Llwyn  Gwair,  the  feat  of  George  Bowen,  Efq.  has 
the  advantage  of  Ihelter  from  fome  good  timber  by  the  fide  of 
the  Nevern,  in  a  country  where  timber  is  fcarce.  In  other 
refpeds,  it  has  nothing  to  diilinguilh  it  from  the  general  ftylc  of 
gentlemen's  houfes  on  a  fmall  fcale.  It  was  on  this  eftate  that 
m^arl  was  firft  dilcovered,  and  firfl:  applied  in  this  country. 
The  caftle  of  Newport  on  the  hiU  looks  well  from  Llwjm  Gwair: 
thofe  who  have  made  their  arrangements  for  flopping  at  it  will 
wifh  that  the  town  looked  equally  fb  on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
It  is  a  poor  fifhing  town,  partly  on  the  fands,  and  partly  on  an 
eminence,  jufl  above  the  confined  bay,  with  its  little  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nevern.  They  begin  the  falmon  fifhery  here  and 
at  St.  Dogmael's  much  earlier  than  at  Fifcard,  and  confequently 
gain  the  advantage  of  a  market  when  the  price  is  high.  The 
lofty  fituation  of  the  caftle  and  its  fteep  approach,  give  it  an  air 
of  fome  importance,  nor  are  its  fragments  without  their  grandeur. 
Little  of  its  hiftory  is  known.  In  the  year  13 15,  Lhewelin  ap 
Jorwerth,  after  having-  taken  Newcaftle  in  Emlyn,  turned  his 
arms  toward  this  diftrid,   and  in  the  progrefs  of  his  vidorious 
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career,  levelled  Newport  Caftle  with  the  ground.  I  have  not  Beem 
able  to  afcertain  the  date  of  the  prefent  ftrudure ;  and  it  probably- 
has  not  been  fo  much  a  fcene  of  adion  as  to  enable  amore  diligent 
inquirer  than  niyfelf  to.  make  out  any  conne(fted  account  of  it; 
There  is  a  kind  of  freeftone  found  near  Newport,  of  a  dark  grey 
colour  for  the  moft  past,  with  fome  veins  of  white,  and  fome  of-' 
yellow,  intermixed.  It  is  well  adapted  for  building,  and  has  been' 
much  ufed  in  all  the  caftles  of  this  neighbourhood,  ft  is  dug  out* 
of  the  clifF._  The  ftone  in  the  mountain  above-  Newport  is  of  a* 
•different  fort,  rifing  in  large  mafles,  but  not  difficult  to  be  hewn^ 
yet  fufficiently  durable  for  common  purpofes  of  architedlure.  This 
mountain  is  high-  and  fharp,  and  flony.  The  pafture  of  it  wai 
formerly  given  by  the- lord  of  the  hundred  to  the  burgefles  of  this 
town,  with  many  other  liberties  and  privileges,  fts  circumference 
is  five  or  fix  miles,  and  affords  excellent  fheep- walks.  There  is  a 
deep  and.  narrow  valley  between  it  and  Percily.  There  are  flate- 
quarries  at  Newport,,  though  their  quality  is  not  efleemed  fo  goo(t 
as  that  of  the  hills  about  Velihdree;  The  working  of  thefe  and' 
the  falmon  and  herring  fifhery  conflitute  nearly  the  whole  trade 
©f  the  place.  There  are  two  or  three  wears  on  the  river  Nevern. 
The  market  is  very  fmaliand  bad;;  it  was  anciently,  held  on  the 
Sunday  morning  at  fun-rife :  and  there  is  a  very  great  fair  on  the 
1 6th  of  June.  The  town  feemsto  have  been  of  '  confequence  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Firfl,  when  there  was  a  l^rge  market  every- 
Thurfday,  and  the  tenants  were  prohibited  from  felling  any  thing- 
without  firfl  offering  it  at  the  market,  and  paying  toll.  The  deedJ 
which  eflablifhed  this  market  is  given  in  the  Cambrian  Regifleri. 
It  is  at  prefent  held  on  Friday. 
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J,LANICHL0ID0G.,t.PICTON    BRIDGE.. ..LLANYCHAIR    BRID'GE..., 

FISCARD. 

J-  HE  turnpike  road  to  Fifcard  keeps  clofe'  by  the  coaft,  leaving 
the  mountain  on  the  left.  There  is,  however,  a  horfe-path  over 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  mountain,  making  a.  circuitous  route,  to 
which  I  was  well  advifed  to  give  the  preference.  For  feveral 
miles,  till  you  come  to  the  poor  village  of  Llanichloidog,  there  is 
neither  a  tree,  a  houfe,  nor  a  ipot  of  cultivation,  to  beguile  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  journey  with  a  remark,  if  we  except  an  obfer- 
yation.  of  Coquebert,  a  French ,  traveller,  who  infers  a  primitive 
jundlion  from  the  fimilarity  between  the  fubilances  of  the  Welfh 
mountains,  and  thofe  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  But  the  defcent  to 
l^idton  Bridge  opens  fome  very  pi^urefque  fcenery  where  it  is 
leaft  expected,  inferior  only  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Tivy. 
The  Gwin  is  the  river  of  moll  note  in  all  this  weftern  coaft,  frojn 
Cardigan  to  Milford  Haven.  It  rifes  in  Percily  mountain,  running 
headlong  in  a  fucceffion  of  little  falls,  till  it  reaches  this  bridge, 
and  then  fweeps  through  the  valley,  which  is  very  narrow,  and, 
from  the  height  of  the  ridges  fkirting  it,  affords  Ihelter  for.  a 
magnificent  covering  of  timber.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fpot  in 
Pembrokefliire  where  wood  conflitutes  the  leading  feature  of  the 
fcene  ;  nor  is  it  here  of  much  extent ;  but  it  is  a  precious  acqui- 
fition  in   a  bare   country,  and  difpofed  in  a  form-  to  render  it 
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interefting  any  'where.  Several  little  rills  increafe,  by  the  fwcll  of 
their  waters,  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe,  roaring  as  it  does  over  a 
channel  of  pebbles.  Among  thefe  groves  was  the  birth-place,  as^ 
well  as  the  famous  fchool,  of  St.  Dubric.  So  fequeftered  a  fpot 
afforded  a  fituation,  as  if  devifed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  ren- 
dering the  retreat  of  a  fainted  reclufe  more  holy.  It  abounds 
■with  rocks,  and  wilds,  and  caverns,  among  which  there  is  one 
ftill  affigned,  by  the  old  hiftorles,  for  his  hermitage.  The  fa<ft  is 
not  improbable;  fmce,  it  was  not  too  remote  for  a  frequent 
attendance  on  his  inftrudlions,  and  yet  furrounded  by  objedls  the 
moft  in  unifon  with  the  feelings  of  a  devotee.  Annual  games 
Tvere  formerly  folemnized  by  the  country  people  in  one  of  thefe 
caves,  doubtlcfs  in  niemory  of  this  celebrated  churchman,  fince. 
they  were  heid  on  the  day  of  his  dedication  in  the  calendar  i 
though  the  inftitution,  as  might  be  expefted  from  vulgar  igno- 
rance, had  long  furvived  the  traditional  remeflobrance  of  its 
defign. 

The  night  overtook  me  as  I  was  exploring  this  retirement ;  fd- 
that  I  may  poffibly  have  paffed  by  fome  circumftances  in  the  -valer 
worth  recording.  The  pleafure  to  myfelf  was  confidcraWjr 
enhanced  by  that  lucid  indiftinftnefs  thrown  upon  objcfts  by  a 
bright  moonlight,  efpccially  when  a  canopy  of  thick  foliage 
frequently  overfhadows  the  path,  and  involves  it  in  a  temporary 
darknefs.  The  road  for  the  moft  part  hangs  perpendicularly  over 
the  water,  which  is  more  heard  than  feen :  at  other  times  it 
bends  downwards  to  its  level,  and  at  length  leads  over  a  bridge; 
to  the  fouthern  iide ;  for  I  Ihould  caution  the  folitary  traveller 
againft  croffing  Pifton  Bridge,  which  would  carry  him  out  of  his 
way  in  the  direftion  of  Haverford  Weft.  The  fcewery  continues 
equally  romantic  on  the  oppoiite  fide,  as  far  as  Llanychair  Bridge, 
over  a  little  br6ok  that  takes  its  rife  above,  and  joins  the  Gwin  at 
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this  pTace,  We  now  quit  the  valley  of  the  latter  river,  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  fea  at  Fifcard  Bridge,  After  the  fummit  of 
the  hill  is  gained,  the  found  of  waves  announces  the  cliff  to  be  not 
far  diftant-  As  the  moon  was  gone  down,  and  the  night  had 
elouded  over,  this  rnade  us  a  little  anxious  about  the  fafety  of  ouir 
track ;  but  we  fbon  reached  the  place  of  our  deftination. 

The  town  of  Fifcard  is  fo  filthy,  fo  ill  built,  and  fo  uncivilized^ 
as  almoft  to  be  interefting  on  thofe  very  accounts.  One  generation, 
©f  fifhermen,  mariners,  and  imugglers,   ba»  fucceeded  another, 
without  the  knowledge  or  the  energy  to  avail  itfelf  of  natural- 
advantages.     The  population  is  very  confiderabre,  being  eflimated' 
at  two  thoufan4  in  the  town,  and  nearly  a  thoufand  more  in  the- 
pariflj,  though  there  are  no  manufe^ures,  and  Uttle. employment 
or  provifion  for  the  people,  beyond  what  a  fea.'faring  life  affords,. 
There  are  no  means  of  obtaining  a  comparative  ftatement  ofpopu'^ 
lation  in  this  part  of  the  country.     It  rmj  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
negligent  chara^er  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there  is-  fcarcely  ^. 
church  re^ftey  of  twenty  yeaisa  ol^^  ia  any  of  thefe  pariljies. 
Xher^   was  no.  ^ftabliffiment  whatever  for  the  inftruAion   of 
fihildren  till  a  very  benevolent  geg^tlemfln  of  the  place  atteipap ted  a 
Sunday   School   fome    few   years   ago..      His   efforts-  were   not 
^conded,  as  might  have  been  j;xpe<Sed ;    fo  that  the  benefits  ■ 
^rifing  from  it  fell  far  fliort.  of  the  founder's  intentions^  ,  The  port 
Is  fafe  and  compotodious,  not  obftfufted  by  thofe  bars  fo  j  frequent 
all  along  this  coaft.     The  extent  of  Fifcard  Bay,  from  eaft  ta> 
jweft,  is  about  three  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  nearly  two.. 
The  depth. of  water  is  in  general  from  thirty  to.feventy  foet,  andl 
varies  with  the-  diftance  from  the  fhore,  which  is  of  equal  boldneis- 
nearly  all  round.     The  harbour  might  be  rendered  fit  for  the 
reception  of  the  largeft  trading  veffeis  which  now  ufe  St.  George's  ■ 
Phannel.     A  moderate,  expence  might  render  this  a  place  of; 
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confideraible  traffic.  Even  now  there  is  nrucli  building  going 
forward  in  the  town,  and  much  Ihipping  on  the  flocks.  The 
principal  exj)orts  at  prefent  are  oats  and  butter.  There  are  flate 
quarries  of  excellent  quality  and  great  extent,  lying  conveniently 
for  the  water-fide ;  but  they  are  not  worked  to  the  befl  advan- 
tage, nor  even  to  fo  much  profit  as  heretofore.  They  import 
goods  from  Briflol,  culm,  coal,  lime,  and  timber.  The  herring 
fifhery  has  been  much  on  the  decline  of  late  years.  Theytfeldom 
cure  any  for  exportation,  as  the  capture  frequently  will  not  fufficc 
to  anfwer  the  demand  of  the  country  for  an  article,  which,  with 
potatoes,  conflituttis  the  food  of  the  lower  clafles.  Expert  fifher- 
men  have  declared  thefe  banks  to  abound  with  turbot  and  other 
fifh  of  the  choicer  kinds ;  but  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
cannot  be  drawn  to  the  fubjecfl,  left  it  fhpuld  interfere  with  their 
favourite,  though  unfuccefsfial  herring  fifhery.  They  lofe  the 
early  part  of  the  falmon  feafon,  in  confequence  of  a  prejudice ; 
they  think  the  fifh  are  not  come  till  they  leap  out  of  the  water, 
which  they  feldom  do  before  the  flies  make  their  appearance. 
The  vefTels  belonging  to  the  port  are  principally  employed  in  the 
trade  with  Briflol,  and  in  carrying  coal  from  Glamorganfliire, 
Caermarthenfhire,  and  Milford,  to  Ireknd.  The  road  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  town,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  bay,  is  the  only  engaging  circumflance  about  the 
place.  The  upper  town  would,  from  its  fituation,  be  a  fine 
objeft  from  the  bridge,  were  it  but  decently  built.  I  apprehend 
it  to  be,  taken  altogether,  the  next  in  fize  and  population  to 
Havertord  Weft  within  this  county.  The  church  is  a  moft  mean 
and  fqualid  building,  without  either  fpire  or  tower.  It  was  made 
the  prifon  of  the  French  troops  after  their  capture  in  the  lafl  war; 
nor  could  any  place  of  confinement  more  miferable  have  been 
devifed.  There  fecms  here  to  be  nothing  of  decency,  no  alienation 
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from  common  purpofes,  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  church.  The 
churchyard  affords,  in  fome  fort,  a  market-place.  There  are 
hooks  all  along  its  wall,  on  which  the  meat  is  expofed ;  there  is 
no  market-houfe  ;  the  churchyard  wall,  and  the  door  of  the  public^ 
houfe  oppofite,  feem  the  principal  ftations  of  traffic.  Neither  have 
they  built  for  themfelves  much  better  than  for  God.  A  hatred  of 
new  modes  and  ftrange  faces  is  among  their  leading  charadleriftics. 
The  ftreets  are  barely  paflable  for  any  fort  of  vehicle ;  the  folid 
rock,  worn  into  frequent  holes  for  the  reception  of  mud,  is  almoft 
equally  offenfive  to  the  foot  of  man  or  horfe.  It  is  the  only  town 
I  have  ever  met  with  from  which  dunghills,  I  do  not  mean  mere 
heaps  of  dirt,  but  literal  and  bona  fide  dunghills,  are  not  excluded.. 
This  leads  me  to  the  mention  of  the  inn :  I  had  been  informed 
on  the  road  that  there  was  no  inn  at  Fifcard,  but  that  Captain 
Llaugharne  received  all  ffcrangers.  I  therefore  prepared  my felf  in 
idea  for  the  continuance  of  that  hofpitality  I  had  fo  long  experienced 
in  my  progrefs ;  but  Captain  Llaugharne  turned  out  to  be  an  old 
lailor,  who  receives  his  guefts  privately  to  fave  the  trouble  of  a 
licence ;  and  entertains  them,  as  friends  always  wifli"  to  be  enters- 
tained,  with  whatever  happens  to-  be  in  the  houfe,  without  any. 
anxious  care  about  adminiftering  to  a  vicious  nicety  of  palate.  It 
is  but  juftice  to  him  to  fay,  that  the  deficiencies  of  his  eftablifh- 
ment  are  involuntary,  and  that  he.  means  to  be  civil,  after  the 
uncouth  mode  of  his  fraternity.  I  would,  however,  recommend 
it  to  travellers  to  avoid  a  night  here,  if  they  can.  St.  David's  is 
fomewhat  better,  and  much  quieten  The  people  of  this  place  feem 
to  confider  themfelves  as  marked  out  for  depredation.  The  fort 
was  built  by  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  in  confequence  of  frequent 
alarms  from  pirates  in  the  American  war ;  and  the  landing  of  the 
French  in  the  late  war  in  fome  meafure  juflifies  their  habitual 
jealouijf.     The  number  of  the  invaders  amounted  to  fourteen 
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hundred  J  the  whole  force  that  Lord  Cawdor  could  collfiift,  horfe 
and  foot,  did  not  reach  feven  hundred  men;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  enemy  would  have  given  fome  trouble  to  the  country, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  colle<Etio;n  of  women  on  a  diftant  hill,  clad 
in  red  mantles  peculiar  to  thefe  parts,  who  were  taken  for  a  large 
leinforcement  coming  on  to  the  attack. 

The  practice  of  hufbandry  is  as  backward  here  as  every  other 
tifeful  art.    The  lyftem  has  remained  nearly  ftatibnary  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  though  it  is  now  beginning  to  make  fome  little 
advances  towards  induflry  and  good  fenfe.  This  movement  among 
€o  obftinate  a  race  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumftance, 
that  the  people,  till  within  the  laft  fourteen  years,  could  never  be 
jseconclled  to  the  corruption  of  their  own  fimplicity  by  the  intro- 
duction of  turnpikes.  Within  that  time,  Fifcard  has  been  conneded, 
by  very  tolerable  roads,    with  Cardigan  on  the  one  fide,   and 
Haverford  Well:  on  the  other.     This  intercourfe  feems  already  to 
have  enlarged  their  underftandings  in  fome  fmall  degree,  and  the 
progrels  of  time  will  probably  affimilate  this  tempcftuous  corner 
and  its  ragged  occupiers  more  clofely  with  the  improved  ftatc  of 
the  furrounding  dlftrid.     The  language  is  a  ftrange  mixture  of 
Welfh  and  Englifli,  intelligible  to  neither  ear.    Their  manners  arc 
rough  towards  ftrangers,  whom  they  uniformly  confider  as  ^ies, 
to  an  excefs  amounting  to  infolence.    The  habit  of  intoxication  is 
very  prevalent ;  but  in  this  Fifcard  feems  merely  to  partake  the 
tharadler  of  fea-ports  in  general;  for 'the  people  from  the  country 
are  fober  and  decent.  The  manner  in  which  they  drive  their  oxen, 
or  fometimes  two  horfes  and  two  oxen,  four  in  hand,  fitting  in  their 
empty  carts,  is  lingular,  and  at  times  rather  alarming.     They  go 
at  the  rate  of  fix  or  feven  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  oxen  confider 
themfelves  as  at  liberty  to  change  their  fide  of  the  road  as  often  as 
they  pleafe.     When  there  are  four  oxen  they  confider  a  rein  as 
cither  fuperfluous  or  unavailing. 

CHAPTER 
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MANERNAWEN..ST.  CATHARINE's..MATHREY..GORJD    BRIDGE..^ 

ST.  Justinian's  CHAPEL..RAMSEr..THE  bishop  and  clerks. 
ST.  David's  head. 

X  HERE  is  very  little,  I  may  venture  to  fay  nothing,  in  the 
country  between  Fifcard  and  St.  David's  Head,  vyrhich  can  warrant 
me  in  detaining  the  reader  with  any  particular  defcription.  The 
poverty  of  the  country  is  proverbial ;  though  it  deferves  lefs  to 
be  fo  than  fbme  years  back,  when  its  charadler  was  drawn  by  a 
very  ingenious  and  accompliflied  writer.  A  little  way  out  of 
Fifcard,  on  the  right,  is  Manemawen,  formerly  the  feat  of  John 
Lewis,  Efq.  who  furnilhed  Bifliop  Gibfon  with  a  ntianuftript 
hlftory  of  Pembrokefliire,  written  by  George  Owen,  Efq.  and  is 
refpedlfuUy  mentioned  on  that  account  in  the  bilhop's  edition  of 
Camden.  This  place  has  fome  little  wood  and  comfort  about  it ; 
but  all  the  reft  is  a  dreary  blank.  The  fweeping  winds  prevent 
even  a  hedge  row  from  contributing  its  little  verdure ;  but  the 
foil  is  not  altogether  unprofitable,  though  its  afped:  is  unpleafing. 
It  is  indeed  confidered  as  favourable  to  the  growth  of  barley,  of 
which  the  cultivation  is  becoming  more  extenfive  every  year. 
With  fo  little  of  the  attradlive  in  the  face  of  nature,  as  little  per- 
haps in  the  hundred  of  St.  Dewy's  as  in  any  other  part  of  this  ifland, 
the  fadt  may  be  thought  ftrange,  that  the  fmalieft  parcel  of  land, 
on  the  few  occafions  when  it  is  underftood  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
changing  owners,  is  as  much  an  objedl  of  competition  as  in  many 
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more  habitable  places.  A  few  miles  beyond  Manernawen,  you 
crofs  Hiog  River,  taking  its  rife  about  St.  Catharine's,  and  finding 
its  way  to  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Clethy,  which,  with  its 
vanous  ramifications  conftitutes  the  great  beauty  and  only  gran- 
deur of  this  county  towards  the  fouth.  At  Mathrey  there  is  a  very 
confiderable  fair  held  on  Michaelmas  day.  The  country  being 
much  more  enclofed  now  than  formerly,  the  practice  of  tethering  the 
cattle  is  much  lefs  in  ufc.  I  faw  no  inftance  of  it,  till  I  had  crolTed 
Gorid  Bridge,  thrown  over  a  little  brook,  which  rifes  within  the 
parifti  of  St.  David's,  and  runs  down  through  the  valley,  between 
the  Cathedral  and  the  bifhop's  palace.  Nor  is  it  very  common 
even  in  this  wild  corner.  At  Gorid  bridge,  the  traveller  knows 
that  he  muft  be  near  the  place  of  his  deftination.  The  bold,  but 
barren  rocks  by  which  the  coaft  is  guarded,  have  long  been  hailed 
from  a  diftance,  as  unerring  guides,  but  on  a  near  approach,  feenx 
to  fail  in  pointing  out  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city ;  for  it  is  not 
till  you  are  clofc  upon  its  precincfts,  that  the  pinnacles  of  the  great 
tower  catch  the  eye,  when  leaft  expe«fled,  rifing  from  the  deep 
bog  in  which  the  chjirch  is  placed,  to  little  more  than  a  level 
with  the  town.  Near  Gorid  bridge  there  was  formerly  a  chapel ; 
but  there  is  no  veftige  of  it  remaining.  I  have  already  faid  that 
this  venerable  bilhop's  fee  is  the  great  objeft,  to  induce  fo  tedious 
a  deviation  from  the  direft  route.  It  will  be  expected  therefore 
that  I  fliould  give  fomc  account  of  its  inftitution ;  but  I  Ihall  not 
impofe  on  myfelf  lb  hopelefs  and  unprofitable  a  taik,  as  ta  attempt 
the  reparation  of  the  legendary  from  the  hiftorical  part  of  the 

tale. 

The  Britons  like  devout,  their  meflengers  direA 
To  David,  that  he  would  their  ancient  right  prote£k. 

St.  David  is  as  proper  to  the  Wellh,  by  whom  he  is  called 
St.  Dewy,  as  St.  George  to  England.    Sclden's  account  of  him 
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is  this.  "Reports,  of  him  affirm  that  he  was  of  that  country, 
uncle  to  king  Arthur,  (Bale  and  others  fay,  gotten  upon  Melaria, 
a  nun,  by  Xantus  prince  of  Cardigan)  and  fucceflbr  to  Dubrice, 
archbilhop  of  Caerleon  upon  Ufke,  (whereto  a  long  time  the 
Britifli  biflioprics  as  to  their  metropolitic  fee  were  fubjeA)  and 
thence  tranflated  with  his  nephew's  confent  the  primacy  to 
Menevia,  wliich  is  now  St.  David's  in  Pembroke.  He  was  a 
ftrong  oppogner  of  the  Pelagian  herefy.  To  him  our  country 
calendars  give  the  firft  of  March,  but  in  the  old  martyrologies  I  find 
him  not  remembered :  yet  I  read  that  Calixtus  the  Second,  firft 
canonized  him."  He  furniflied  a  copious  topic  for  the  credulous 
inufe  of  Drayton. 

From  thence  to  Pembroke  flie  doth  make^ 
To  fee  how  Milford  ftate  doth  take : 
The  fcattered  iflands  there  doth  tell : 
And,  vifiting  St.  David's  cell. 
Doth  fport  her  all  the  fhores  along, 
Preparing  the  enfuing  fong. 

It  appears  as  if  his  pious  zeal  had  not  been  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  native  realm. 

So  David  drawn  from  hence  into  thofe  farther  parts, 
By  preaching,  who  to  pierce  thofe  paynims  harden'd  hearts* 
Inceffantly  proclaim'd  Chrift  Jefus,  with  a  cry 
Againft  their  heathen  gods,  and  blind  idolatry. 

"  He  was  prognofticated  above  thirty  years  before  his  birth ; 
which  with  other  attributed  miracles  (after  the  fafliion  of  that 
credulous  age)  caufed  him  to  be  almoft  paralleled  in  monkifh  zeal 
with  that  holy  John,  which,  unborn,  fprang  at  prelence  of  the 
Incarnate  Author  of  our  redemption.    The  tranflation  of  the  arch- 
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bilhoprlc  was  alfo  foretold  in  that  of  Merlin :  M)?nevia  fhall  pu& 
on  the  pall  of  Caerleon ;  and  the  preacher  of  Ireland  fliall  wax 
dumb  by  an  infant  growing  in  the  womb.     That  was  performed 
when  St.  Patrick,- at  prefence  ofMelaria  then  with  child,  fiiddenly^ 
loft  ufe  of  his  fpeech ;  but  recovering  it  after  fbme  time,  made 
praedidlion  of  Dewy's  holinefs,  joined'  with  greatnefs,  which  is  fo 
celebrated.    Upon  my  author's  credit  only,  believe  me." — Selden. 
The  cathedral  flands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  little  city,  which 
fcarcely  boafts  a  tolerable  houfe  unconnedted  with  the  church. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  as  well  as  to  St.  Dewy  or  St.  David. 
The  clofe  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference^  and  has  been  fortified. 
A  little  brook  runs  through  the  churchyard  on  the  weft.     The 
weft  front  has  been  rebuilt  by  Nalh,  but  in  an  incongruous  ftyle. 
This  front,  at  which  the  bilhop  enters,  when  he  does;  enter,  is 
feventy-fix  feet  broad.     The  body  of  the  church  confifts  of  a. 
nave,  and  two  fide  aifles.     The  cieling  of  the  nave  is  much  and 
defervedly  admired ;  it  is  of  Irifli-  oak.     From  the  weft  door  to 
the  fteeple,  the  length  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- four  feet,  and 
the  breadth  thirty-two  between  the  pillars,  which  part  it  from 
the  fide  aifles.     There  are  five  pillars  on  each  fide,  with  two 
pilaftres  adjoining  the  weftern  wall,  and  the  rood  loft  at  the  other 
end.     Thefe  pillars  fiipport  fix  arches,  over  every  one  of  which 
are  two  leflfer  arches,  reaching  to  the  roof.     Under  each  of  thefe 
leffer  arches  are  two  ftill  fmaller,  refting  immediate^  on-  the  great 
arches.     Near  the  rood  loft  which  is  over  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  where  the  organ  is  placed  in  moft  cathedrals,  is  the  pulpit 
on  the  fouth  fide;  and  clofe  by  that,  Bilhop  Morgan's  tomb. 
The  bifhop's  face  is  much  mangled,  as  are  all  the  faces  upon  the 
monuments.     There  is  fculpture  on  the  fides,  which  has  been 
much  injured,  and  a  mutilated  baffo  relievo  at  the  foot,  feeming 
to  reprefent  the  refurredlion.    From  what  remains  of  this,  it  muft 
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Bave  been  an  exqulfite  piece  of  art.     The  rood  loft  is  a  beautiful 
building  of  reddifh  ftone.    Towards  the  fouth  end  is  a  fine  monu:- 
ment  of  Bifliop  Gower,  under  a  ftone  arch,   taking  up  in  length 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  rood  loft.     Before  the  rebellion  it  had  a 
brafs  palifade  on  the  fbuth  and  weft,  with  an  infcription  to  the 
efFedt,    that  Archbifliop:  Henry  Gower  was  the  builder  of  the 
church  and  palace.     The  rebels  took  the  brafs  away  from  this 
and  all  the  other  tombs  in  the  church.     There  are  two  other 
monuments  under  the  rood  loft.     The  aifles  are  eighteen  feet 
each  in  breadth,  and  of  the  fame  length  -with  the  nave.     The 
choir  is  confiderably  elevated  above  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
occupies  the  area  of  the  fteeple.     The  north  erofs  aifle  is  St.  An*- 
drew's  chapel,  forty-four  feet  north  and-  fouthi  and  thirty  eaft.  and 
•weft.     Several  pieces  of  very  curious  fculpture  have  been  difco-- 
vered  in  this  chapel,  on  removing  fome  rubbifli.     Among,  the 
reft,  a  reprefentation  of  St.  Andrew,,  writh  the  figure  and  infignia 
tolerably  diftindl,  but  with  the  face  fo  much  mutilated,  that  the 
features  are  fcarcely  to  be  traced.     Refpedling  another  fragment, 
Mr.  Manby,    in   his    account  of  St.  David's,    makes   a   ftrange 
miftake.     He  confiders  what  remains   of  it  as  defigned  for  a 
demon  offering  a.  child  to  a  venerable  perfon  at  an.  altar.     This 
demon  is-  clearly  the  Virgin  Mary;,  her  crown  remains  perfect, 
and  the  child  has  the  globe  in  his  hand.    The  virgin  is  a  beautiful' 
female  figure,  and  the  piece,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,,  a  very 
fine  fpecimen.     The  organ  ftands  in  the  north,  arch,  of  the  choir, 
and  not  in  the  rood  loft.     At  the  back  of  the.ftalls,  in  this  chapel, 
there  is  a  dark,  room,  which  was  formerly  the  penitentiary,   with 
fmall  holes  in  the  wall>  to  admit  the  voices  of  the  priefts  officiat- 
ing in  the  choir.     The  fouth.  aifle  is- the  chanters  chapel,  forty 
four  feet  north  and  fouth,  and  twenty-fix  eaft  and  weft..    TJie 
length  of  the  chancel  is  fifty- four  feet,  and  the  breadth  thirtyrone. 
a  Th& 
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The  tomb  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Richmond  ftands  in  its  area,  of 
a  very  beautiful  blue  marble,  fpotted  with  white.     It  had  for- 
merly brafs  efcutcheons  at  the  foiir  corners,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
cajl  in  the  fame  metal ;  but  the  rebels  took  efpecial  care  of  thefe 
articles.     On  the  fides  of  the  monument  are  four  efcutcheons, 
with  the  royal  and  Tudor  arms.     On  the  fouth  fide,  near  the 
throne,  lies  Bifhop  Jorwerth  in  his  robes,  with  his  mitre  and  ftaff. 
Under  an  arch  within  the  wall,  on  the  north  fidei,  lies  a  knight, 
with  his  head  refting  on  a  culhion,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet.     This 
is  fiippofed  to  be  Owen  Tudor,  father  to  the  Earls  of  Richmond 
and  Pembroke,  who  had  married  King  Henry  the  Sixth's  mother. 
He  was  taken  and  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Croft ; 
£o  that   in  all  probability   this  monument  was   erefted  to   his 
memory  after  the  interment  of  his  fon.     The  Ihrine  of  St.  David 
is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel ;  the  fingle  ftone  which  com- 
pofed  it  is  now  broken  into  many  pieces.     In  the  fide  are  four 
receffes,  into  which  the  votaries  dropped  their  offerings,  and  the 
monks  removed  them  through  doors  behind.  Our  kings  frequently 
made  pilgrimages  to  this  fhrine,  where  they  paid  their  dcvotfons 
to  the  faint,  then  in  the  higheft  repute.    In  the  year  1080  William 
the  Conqueror  invaded  Wales  with  a  large  army,  proceeding  in 
a  hoftile  manner  till  he  came  as  far  as  St.  David's ;  but  there  he 
laid  afide  the  warrior  for  the  votary,  and  reconciled  the  princes  of 
the  land  to  the  homage  he  exaded,  by  the  fplendour  of  his  offer- 
ings, and  the  humility  of  his  deportment.     This  was  in  the  time 
of  Biftiop  Sulien,  whofe  fame  for  fanftity  contributed  much  to 
keep  alive  in  the  public  mind  the  veneration  of  this  primitive 
altar.     After  having  held  it  five  years,  fo  great  was  his  love  of 
retirement,  that  he  refigned  his  office  to  Abraham.     On  his  death, 
Sulien  was  compelled  by  the  general  voice  to  refume  his  charge, 
which  he  again  relinquilhcd  a  very  fhort  time  after  King  William's 
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vifit.  He  died  in  the  year  1089,  with  the  reputation  of  the  beft 
and  wifeft  man  in  all  Wales.  In  the  year  1070  Henry  the  Second 
paid  his  offerings  at  this  flirine,  was  entertained  at  dinner  by 
Bifliop  David  Fitzgerald,  Rees  ap  Gruffyth's  couiin,  and  returned 
to  Pembroke  in  the  evening.  The  offerings  made  at  all  the  other 
chapels  were  brought  hither,  and  divided  every  Saturday  among 
the  priefts ;  the  quantity  of  money  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great, 
that  inftead  of  being  counted,  it  was  meafured  out  in  difhes.. 
Nearly  as  long  as  popery  lafted  this  church  exceeded  eveiy  other 
in  celebrity,  though,  lince  the  reformation  has  extinguilhed  the 
merit  of  pilgrimages,  it  has  fallen,  I  may  almofl:  fay,  into  a  ftate  of 
unfeeling  defertion.  It  was  faid  of  oldi  that  there  was  as  much 
merit  in  going  twice  to  St.  David's  as  once  to  Rome.  There  was 
alfo  a  fuperftrtious  idea,  highly  expreflive  of  veneration  for  the 
place,  that  every  man  muft  go  to  St.  David's  once,  either  dead  or 
alive. 

The  mofaic  pavem^ent,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cftoir,  was 
probably  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  the  rofts  mark 
it  for  the  period  of  that  conteft.  The  chancel'  had  formerly  two 
aifles,  but  the  arches  are  now  clbfed  up,  in  consequence  of  the 
windows  having  been  demoliflied  in  the  rebellion,  and  the  lead, 
from  the  roof  fent  by  Cromwell  to  Swanfea,  to  cover  the  market- 
houfe.  We  are  obliged  to  him,  however,,  for  having  fpared  the 
cieling  of  the  choir,  which  was  almoft  too  elegant  to  have  efeaped' 
this  furious  enemy  of  the  arts.  Oppofite  the  bifhop's  throne  is  the 
tomb  of  Rees  ap  Gruffyth,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  who^fiicceeded  to- 
his  father's  honours  in  1 136,  and  died  in  1196.  His  charafter,  as 
drawn  by  the  poets  and  hiftorians,.  has  already  been  illuftrated^ 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  door  into  the  north, 
aifle,  which  is  ninety-two  feet  long  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
fourteen  feet  broad.     Adjoining  the  north-crofs  aifle  is  the  old 
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chapter-houfe,  and  over  it  the  treafury,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a  fchool  for  the  inftru£lion  of  the  chorifters.  There  are 
feveral  monuments  of  the  Wogans,  who  were  Knights  Templars, 
in  the  north  aifle;  the  effigies  are  clad  in  armour,  but  much 
mutilated.  On  the  fouth  wall,  over  a  defaced  monument,  is  a 
ViCry  fine,  though  greatly  damaged  crucifix,  between  two  faints. 
The  crucifix  is  the  moft  perfedl  part  of  this  beautiful  Ipecimen. 
On  the  eaft  of  the  choir,  behind  the  altar,  is  Bifhop  Vaughan's 
chapel,  the  architedhire  of  which  refembles  all  the  buildings  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  age,  and  almoft  rivals  the  beft  of  them,  if 
not  in  exuberant :  richnefs  of  ornament,  in  lightnefs,  tafte,  and 
elegance  of  workmanlhip.  There  are  two  long  lancets  in  the 
eaft  wall,  by  which  the  voice  of  the  officiating  prieft  might  be 
heard  in  the  north  and  fouth  aifles.  It  is  faid  that  Bilhop 
Vaughan,  when  fitting  in  his  chapel,  could  lee  five  maffes  per- 
formed at  five  different  altars.  The  fereens,  dividing  thofe  aifles 
from  the  chapel,  are  very  highly  wrought.  The  jroof  of  the 
paffage  between  this  and  St.  Mary's  chapel,  though  lefs  orna- 
mented, and  fomewbat  differing  in  ftyle,  is  highly  beautiful  in  its 
fimplicity.  St.  Mary's  chapel,  terminates  the  building.  Its  dimen- 
fions  are  forty  feet  by  tweMy-two. '  It  is  completely  unroofed ; 
but  the  fragments  of  pillars  lying  about  the  area,  and  the  fide 
walls  ftill  remaining  as  high  as  the  fpring  of  the  arches,  prove  it 
to  have  been  a  mafterpiece  of  Gothic  elegance.  There  are  feveral 
monuments  in  this  chapel  and  the  aifles  adjoining,  fome  intereft- 
ing  for  their  antiquity,  and  fome  for  their  execution. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  rich  repail  here  either  for  the  antiquary 
or  the  draughtfman.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  early  Gothic,  large  in 
its  dimenfions,  and  venerable  in  its  ftru6ture,  an  objedl  of  equal 
intereft  rarely  occurs ;  while  the  appendages  of  later  times,  the 
jfeet-work  and  tracery  of  the  chapels,  the  moll  modern,  the  moft 
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abufed,  and  the  moft  dilapidated  part  of  this  fallen  grandeur, 
blend  regret  with  adh>irationj  and-  for  that  very  reafon  imprefs  the 
mind  with  more  feeling  than  buildings  unimpaired  by  time  or 
violence.  The  eye  of  the  artift  or  critic  is  gratified  by  fymmetry 
unbroken,  by  the  preservation  of  every  part  and  the  perfe<^ibn  of 
the 'whole,'  yet,  though  we  would  preferve  thpfe  edifices  which 
have  hitherto  flood  out  againft  the  fiege  of  ages,  it  by  no  mean* 
follows,  that  we  would  wifli  the  ivy  not  to  have  crept  over  our 
mouldering  ruins,  the  tower  not  to  leair,  the  grafs  not  to  have 
grown  where  the  polifli-  of  the  marble  once  betrayed'  the  foot, 
the  fun  not  to-  penetrate  freely,  where  the  floried  window  once 
fobered  the  colour  of  his  rays,  the  arch  not  to  have  fallen,  the 
robber  not  to  have  imprefTed  upon  our  fenfes  the  guilt  of 
lacrilege,  the  Prote<3:or  not  to  have  immortBflifed  the  folly  of 
fenaticifm.  The  mind'  is  thrown  into  a  train  of  reflfedlibir  which 
eompenfates  for  diminifhed  grandeur;  the  place  looks  full  as 
fecred  when  it  is>  no  longer  wealthily  endowed-;  St.  David,  in 
the  decline  of  ^age  and  fbrt-une,  appeals  as  flrongly  to  our  fenti- 
ments  of  religious  awe  as  his  brother  of  Canterbury  with  his  more 
fplendid  altars,  and  ail  his  pompous-  inflitutions.  It  may  very 
generally  be  remarked,  with  refpeft  to  foundations  of  this  kind, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  plenitude  of  their  authority  and  great- 
nefs  is  their  fubfequent  negleft  and  decay,  when  the  revolutions 
of  government,  or  the  partialities  of  fovereigns,  have  transferred 
the  enfigns  of  power,  and  alienated  the  revenues  which  are  its 
bafis.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the- cathedral 
of  St.  David's  ;  but  it  every  where  bears  the  marks  of  having  long 
been  abandoned  to  defolation  without  pity.  Let  it  thenbe  the 
praife  of  the  prefent  chapter,  by  configning  it  to  the  taflefiil  care- 
of  the  canon:  refidentiary,  to  have  infured,  at  leafl  for  a  feafon-, 
the  general  decency  of  its  arrangements,  the  fupport  of  what 
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magnificent,  \ivere  on  the  eaft  fide.  ■  TKe  kitchen';  -|^t  of  i^Kich 
is  ftandihig,'  will  furnifli  fome  id6a  of  the  ftate  in  which  theffe 
•Ghtirchmen  once  lived.     There  was  a  large  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
the   room,  fupporting  four  arches,"  within  each  of    which  was 
a   very   fpacious  chimney.      Adjoining  the"  kitdben,    was  the 
bilhop's   hall,   fifty-eight  feet   in    length,    and  twenty-three    in 
breadth,  within  which  was  a  parlour,  and  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity an  oratory.     On  tlie  fouth  fide  of  the  (quadrangle  we  have 
what  is   commonly  called  King  John's  hail,   erefted  exprefsly, 
according  .to  the   current  tale,   for  the  purpofe  of  entertaining 
King' John  on  his  return  from  Ireland.     But  more  than  a  century 
filapfed  from  the  death  of  King  John  to  the  eledlion  of  Xjower ; 
€6  that  either  this  hall  Was  built  at  a  later  period,  or  the  bifhop 
lofes  his  .credit  as  an  architect,  unlefs  we  might  be  warranted  iii 
.fuppdfing,   that  the   hall  was  of  the  earlier  date,   and  that  the 
tifliop's  apartments  were  added,  in  a  flyle  to  correfpond  with  its 
peculiar  fplendour.     I  apprehend  however,   from  the  tafte  and 
Jightnefs  of  the.  buildiing,  that  it  may  with   moft  probability  be 
affigned  to  the  time  of  Bilhop  Gower.     The  arched  entrance 
•leading  to  the  hall  is  fingularly  magnificent.     The  whole  palace 
is  built  on  arches,    which  were  formerly  ufed  as  cellars."     The 
area  of  the  quadrangle   is  one  hundred   and  twenty  feet  fquare. 
There  were  formerly  four  gates  in  the  embattled  wall  of  the  clofe. 
What  is  now  called  the  lower  gate^   leadirig  towards  the   town, 
is  the  only  one  of  them   remaining.     When  viewed  fromi   the 
church-yard,  it  exemplifies  the  phrafe  of  building  caftles  in  tTie 
air.     Tl;ie  towers  are  much  noticed  for  their  beauty ;'  in  the  cir- 
cular, heretics  are  faid  to  haVe  been  confined. 

The  chapter  confifts  of  the  precentor  who  officiates  as  dean, 
the  treafurer,  the  chancellor,  and  three  canons,  eledled  from  the 
archdeaconries  and  prebendaries ;    the  lower  chapter  is  a  body- 
corporate. 
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corporate,  having  lands  within  its  ownjurifdidion,  and  granting 
kafes  under  its  own  feal,  without  the  interference  of  the  digni- 
taries. The  canon  refidentiary  has  a  modern  houfe  with  excellent; 
gardens,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Brecknock  a  venerable  but 
dilapidated  refidence.  The  other  buildings  belonging  to  the 
clofe  are  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

The  cathedral  find  city  of  St.  David's,  for  the  latter,  though 
now  mean,  was  once  fplendid,  have  invited  frequent  aggreffions  by 
their  expofed  lituation  and  colledled  wealth.  The  year  8io 
brought  the  Weft  Saxons  to  burn  the  town,  and  a  murrain  among 
the  cattle  throughout  Wales,  events  which  were  fuperftitioufly 
attributed  to  an  ec]ipfe  of  the  moon  on  Chriftmas  day.  In  the 
year .91 1,  a  formidable  navy  invaded  and  deftroyed  St.  David's; 
the  army  penetrated,  after  a  great  battle,  as  far  as  Herefordfhire. 
A  fimilar  devaftation  was  repeated  in  the  year  98 1 .  In  990,  the 
nephew- of  Meredith  ap  Owen,  with  a  fubfidiary  hoft  of  Englilh 
and  Danes,,  plundered  the  territories  of  Cardigan,  Gower, 
Kidwelly, V  and  -St.  David's.  The  church  experienced  anotJier 
attack  in  1078;  and  in  1087  the  flirine.of  St.  David,  offering  a 
richer  booty  than  the  houfes,  of  the  citizens,  was  relieved  of  its 
fuperfluous  treasures  and  ornaments,  but  in  every  other  particular 
treated  with  refpedl.  But  it  was  about  the  year  1114,  that  the 
greateft  misfortune  happened  tO'this^  fee,  in  the  forcible  intro- 
dudlion  of  Barnard,  a  Norman  bifhop,  by  Henry  the  Firft,  contrary 
to  the  eftablilhed  privilege  of  free  eledion,  vefted  in  the  Welfh 
clergy.     , 

With  refped:  to  the  men  who  have  flouriflied  in  this  feat  of 
learning,  it  would  far  exceed  my  limits  to  give  a  biographical 
catalogue  of  all. the  bifhops  and  other  eminent  charaders  enrolled 
among  the  records.  One  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  was  Girald  ; 
the  fketch  of  his  life  will  be  affigned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Affer 
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AiTer  is  another  name  of  note ;  but  the  hiftorians  and  biographers 
feem  diyided  about  the  perfon.  David  Powel  in  commenting  on 
Caradoc  Lhancarvan»  affirms  Affer  the  Cambrian  metropolitan, 
to  have  been  the  uncle  of  Affer  the  monk  and  hiftorian,  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocefe,  who  was  received  at  the  court  of  Alfred, 
and  made  an  Englifli  bilhop,  on  account  of  his  great  learning. 
The  Editor  of  the  Catpbrian  biography,  by  quoting  the  text  of 
Caradoc  Lhancarvan  relpe<$ling  the  archbiihop,  in  his  account  jo€ 
him  whom  Powel.  calls  the  nephew,  feems  to  have  confidered 
them  as  one  and  the  lame  perfon.  The  Oxonian  profeffor, 
whether  he  had  an  uncle  or  not,  was  certainly  a  native  of  this^ 
city;  and  he  was  at  all  events  the  fcholar  patronized  by  King 
Alfred,  who,  when  he  firft  founded  Univerfity  College,  made  this 
monk  of  St.  Dewy's  grammar  and  rhetoric  reader  there.  He 
appears  alfo  to  have  been  the  firft  who  compofed  a  grammar  of 
the  Wellh  language,  ftill  extant  under  a  fomewhat  different  form. 
It  has  been  faid  that  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  owes  its  inftitution 
to  his  influence  over  the  king :  yet  from  his  book  on  the  a<3s  of 
Alfred,  written  in  the  year  885,  and  printed  in  1574,  it  fhoidd 
feem  as  if  he,  though  naturally  difpofed  to  extol  the  beneficence 
of  his  royal  mafter,  confidered  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  revival 
than  a  foundation.  His  authority  does  indeed  ftrongly  favoiu:  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  would  willingly  place  this  pillar  of  our 
learning  and  arts  on  the  verge  of  the  earlieft  antiquity.  Polydore,. 
Sale,  and  other  authors  ground  the  prelent  eftablilhment  entirely 
on  Alfred's  provifion ;  but  there  is  every  reafon  to  fiippofe  that 
there  were  common  fchools,  though  they  might  iwt  rife  to  the 
dignity  of  colleges,  long  before  his  time,  whatever  degree  of  credit 
we  may  give  to  the  ftory  of  Greeklade  in  the  prodlors  book.  Affer 
attributes  the  deficiency  of  grammarians  about  Alfred's  time  to 
the  irruptions  of  the  Pagans,  by  whom  he  means  the  Danes;  but 
3  he 
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he  mentions  a  great  mathematician,  as  well  as  Gildas,  both  living 
in  the  fixth  century,  and  another  eminent  man  in  the  early  part 
of  it,  as  having  profeiTed  there,  with  a  numerous  attendance  of 
fcholars.  Floroice  of  Worcefter  gives  nearly  the  fame  account ; 
and-attributes  the  ignorance  of  Alfred  in  the  loweft  elements  of 
literature,  after  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  not  fo  much 
to  the  weak  indulgence  of  his  education,  as  to  the  abfolute  want 
of  any  inftrudor  to  be  found  within  the  kingdom.  Befides  the 
warlike  fpirit  of  the  times,  there  was  another  reafon  for  this  total 
deftitutioh  of  learning.  The  Pelagian  and  Arian  opinions  had 
for  fome  time  been  fo  prevalent,  that  the  papal  authority  difcou- 
laged  every  thing  in  the  Ihape  of  a  public  fchool,  as  preferring  a 
race  of  brutes  to  a  race  of  heretics.  Affer  wrote  beiides  a  Britilh 
hiftory. 

There  were  two  Patricks :  the  faint  of  the  Irifli,  who  has  been 
curforily  mentioned  in  connexion  with  St.  David,  was  born  either 
in  the  hundred  of  Rofs,  or  in  Gower,  flouriflied,  according  to 
Bale,  about  the  beginning,  and  died  about  the  end,   of  the  fifth 
century.     He  in  fadl  planted  chriftianity  in  this  remote  corner ; 
fince  he  had  fiDunded  a  monaftery  here  before  St.  David  tranf- 
ferred  the  epifcopal  pall.     Wherever  the  improvement  of  learning 
and  religion  was  going  forward,  he  feems  to  have  been  found ; 
for  we  read  of  him,  about  the  year  420,  as  the  Superior  of  Theo- 
dofius's  College  at  Llantwit  Major.     The  fecond  Patrick  was  a 
native  of  St.  David's,  contemporary  with  Affer,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred.    He  fludied  at  Athens,  had  acquired  the  Greek,  Chaldean, 
and  Arabic  lianguageS;  had  vifited  all  the  foreign  fchools,  and 
feen  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice,  whether  in  Italy,  France,  or 
Conftantinople.     He  returned  to  his  native  place  about  the  year 
858,  and  meant  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  retirement ;  but  he 
cottld  not  long  efcape  the  fearch  of  Alfred  in  fo  great  a  dearth  of 
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Mr.  Barlowc  was  uneommonly  ingenious  and  fuccefsful  rn  his 
experiments,  as  well  as  fcientific  in  his  demonftrations  upon  paper; 
In  1597  he  publiflied  a  tract  on  navigation,  containing  manyi 
important  principles,  with  a  defcription  of  feveral  inftruments, 
which  he  had  franjed  with  a  view  to-  facilitate  the  pra<3:ice.  In 
1 61 6  he  gave  to  the  world  his^  obfervations  and  experiments  oa 
the  loadftone,  and  in  p6i8  his  reply  to  the  animadverfions  of 
Dr.  Ridley  on  his  works;  This^  latter  gentleman  had  been  phy- 
fician  to  the  Englifli  fa<ftory  in  Ruffia,  and  afterwards  to  the  Czan 
Mr.  Barlowe  died  in.  the  year  1635.  The  biftiop,  though  an 
Eflex  man,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  defcended  from  the  Barlowes 
of  this  county. 

Bifhop  Watfon,  though  he  rcflefted  tittle  honour  on  the  lawn, 
if  the  particulars  related^  of  his  condudl  be  true,  was  involved  in 
the  controverfies  of  times  and  fa<ftions  too  prominent  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  country  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  When  fellow  of 
St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge  he  was  made  Bifliop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's by  James  the  Second,  in  the  year  1687,  at  Lord  Dover's 
recommendation.  He  feems  to  have  been-  unpleafantly  circum- 
ftanced  during  the  whole  time  he  held  the  fee ;  for  he  was  very 
grievoufly  infulted  and  abufed  by  the  rabble  in  1688,  juft  after 
King  James  left  England  for  France,  in  confequence  of  the 
patronage  from  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to;  have  derived  his 
preferment.  It  was  a  topic  of  common  report,  for  feveiral  years> 
that  he  had  purchafed  his  dignity,  and  reimburfed  himfelf  by 
felling  the  principal  benefices  in  his  gift.  In  the  year  1699  a 
direfl:  charge  of  fimony  was  founded  on  thefe  prevalent  rumours, 
and  proved  to  the  fatisfadion  of  his  judges.  The  ordination  of 
perfons,  without  tendering  the  oath  required,  by  law,  conftituted 
a  diftindl  offence.  He  was  in  confequence  deprived,  and  Bifhop 
Burnet  preffed  for  a  fentence  of  excommunication.     Dr.  Watfon 

appealed 
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appealed  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  archbifliop,  but  in  vain. 
The  fentence  was  held  to  be  valid,  though  the  friends  of  the 
deprived  bifliop  and  his  party  frequently  debated  his  cafe  in  parlia- 
ment, and  prevented  any  appointment  to  the  vacancy  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years.  Dr.  Bull  was  at  length  elefted  in  1704.  It 
was  in  reference  to  this  attempt  at  fkreening  Dr.Watfon,  that 
Walfli,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  revolution,  inferted  the  following 
couplet  in  his  humorous  poem  of  •*  The  Golden  Age  Reftored," 
written  in  1 703  : 

Avow'dly  now  St.  David's  caufe  they  own. 
And  James's  votes  for  fimony  atone. 

St.  Juftinian's  Chapel,  clofe  upon  the  coaft,  has  been  a  very 
fine  building.  There  were  formerly  feveral  chapels  all  round  this 
metropolis  of  pilgrims;  at  prefent  there  are  traces  of  fcarcely  any; 
and  none,  the  remains  of  which  are  at  all  interefting,  except  this 
of  St.  Juftinian's,  They  were  generally  placed  near  the  fea-fide 
or  the  high  road,  to  catch  the  earlieft  devotions  of  feamen  and 
paflengers.  The  triangular  ifland  of  Ramfey'  has  undergone  many 
changes  from  the  continual  wearing  of  the  waves.  It  is  uninha- 
bited, and  faid  to  have  been  fingularly  fruitful ;  but  I  know  not 
in  what  degree  it  retains  that  charadler.  This  ifland  is  much 
frequented  by  ellgugs,  and  other  migrating  birds,  of  which  I 
Ihall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
the  embarkation  for  Ireland  anciently  took  place  at  Ramfey;  but 
feafaring  men  much  doubt  the  probability  of  the  account,  from 
the  circumftances  of  the  tides.  To  the  north- weft  are  the  Bifliop 
and  his  Clerks,  feven  rocks,  fb  called  by  a  fort  of  vulgar  wit, 
which  has  ftood  the  fiege  of  two  or  three  centuries  without  yield- 
ing or  variation.  We  find,  from  the  earlier  antiquaries,  old 
manufcripts,  and  Michael  Drayton,  that  it  was  thought  a  very 
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good  joke  at  the  time  of  the  Spaniih  Armada.  The  fhore  here  i* 
altogether  of  untiiuai  boldnefs.  St.  David^s  Head  is  a  sfttipendous 
rock,  running  6at  into  the  fea  from  the  main  land^  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  an  ifthmus.  The  whole  neighbourhood-  abounds 
with  remnants  of  druidical  monuments.  The  fituation  coald  not 
fail  of  being  marked  ^ut  for  a  religious  feat  under  any  fy&em.  mto . 
■which  a  fingle  particle  of  fuperftition  was  allowed  to  enter.  There 
are  fome  veftiges  of  Roman  fortifications,  and  of  the  old  military 
way,  mentioned  iri^andal  of  Chefter  by  the  name  of  Rickeneld ;. 
but  whether  we  are  to  take  thefe  great  public  works  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Britifli  Hory,  or  afcribe  them  alfo  with  Camden  to 
the  Romans,^  is  a  queftion  into  which  I  Ihall  not  attempt  to  enter. 
We  have  befides  been  told  that  Erming-ftreet  began  here,  and  was 
carried  forward  to  Southampton ;,  but  all  evidence  of  this  faft  has 
diiappcared,  nor  is  it  eafy  either  to  fele£l  or  reconcile  authtnitiea 
on  thefe  points  of  dubious  and  remote  antiquity. 

St.  David  s  Head  is  iaid  to  have  been  the  Oftdpitiamm  of  the 
ancient  gec^raphers;  but  it  has  been  conje<fluited  that  this  name 
^  a  corruption,  and  that  it  was  called  the  promontofy  q&o  petra- 
rum,  pf  the  eight  rocks,  confiiUng  of  St  David's  Head,  the^ 
Bifliqp,  and  his  Clerk&u 
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Vjabvai,  within  the  parifii  of  St,  David's,  produces  the  commoa 
ftone,  found  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  as  well  as  that  fuperior 
kind  of  which  the  rood  loft  is  built.  The  magnificent  pavilion,, 
under  which  BiChop  Martin  lies,  ^ainft  the  fouth  wall  of  St.  Mary's 
chapel,  is  executed  with  the  iame  materials,  whjch  are  peculiar 
to  this  place.  The  cryftals^  tnown  by  the  name  of  St,  David's 
diamonds,  are  found  he«e,  as  well  as  at  St.  David's  Head,  in  the 
chafms  of  the  rock.  They  are  fmall,  very  hard,  and  difficult  to, 
fcparate.  They  are  fomctimes  found,  in  a  dark  earth,  through 
which  their  points  appear,  and  have  a  yrexy  confiderable  luftre,  if 
properly  fet.  A  little  way  out  at  fea  are  fome  rocib,  called  the 
Scrabs.  The  T^ew  of  St,  Bride's  Bay  is  grand  ;„  but  the  country  is 
without  wood  and  dreary,  till  you  come  to  Solvaj  with  its 
romantic  littlie  creek.  Here  the  mixture  of  trade,  fliip-building,. 
ajid  pi<aurefque  features,  is  various  and  enlivening..  Not  long  ago- 
this  was  as  poor  a  village  as  moft  in  this  poor  diftridl ;.  but  it  has. 
made  foxne  efforts  of  late  years  to  rife  into  confequence,  which, 
feem  likely  to  be  fuccefefuL    The  new  houfes  are  in  a  good  ftyle,, 
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and  the  landfcape  much  more  pleafxng  than  any  that  has  occurred 
fmce  we  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Gwin.     On  afcending  the  hitt, 
however,  beyond  Solva,  we  return  to  the  bare  and  rugged,  till 
the  brow  of  Pen  Dinas,  a  lofty  chfF  overlooking  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
opens  a  fublime  profpedt  of  thofe  reftlefs  waves,  with  the  con- 
vulfed  and  perforated  rocks  of  a  fhore  which  can  fcarcely  confine 
their  rage.     There  is  a  tradition,  that  this  bay,  large  as  it  is,  was 
once  a  traft  of  low  land;  and  we  read  in  Girald,  as  well  as 
in  a  paffage  of  Drayton  lieretofore  quoted,    that  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second  a  -violent  ftorm  laid  the  fands  bare,  and 
difcovered  flumps  of  trees  ftanding  -in  the  bottom  of  what-  is 
now  fea.     Mr.  George  Owen,   in  his  manufcript  hiftory  commu- 
nicated to  the  Cambrian  Regifter,  mentions  a  fimilar  circumflance 
as  having  occurred  in  "his  time,  as  well  as  that  the  oppofite  fide  of 
Newgill  Bridge,  in  the  hundred  of  RoSfs,  was  called  the  wood, 
though  there  had  fcarcely  been  a  tree  growing  on  the  land  there 
within  the  memory  of  man.     On  defcendihg  from  Pen  Dinas  to 
the  fands,  and  croffing  Newgill  Bridge,  we  quit  the  hundred  of 
St.  Dewy's  for  that  of  Rofs,  feparated  by  a  very  fmall  ftream 
running  through  the  moor,  and  find  ourfelves  among  a  different 
people.     Roch  Caftle  flands  mofl:  fingularly,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock,    rifmg  perpendicularly  from  an  cxtenfive  flat,    on   which 
there  is  no  fimilar  appearance  elfewhere.     There  is  a  rock  of  the 
fame  kind  near  St.  David's ;  and,  as  I  have  been  told,  th^re  are 
others  in  dififerent  parts  of  this  wefl:ern  coaft.     The  cafl:le,  from 
this  circumftance,  is  feen  at  a  ^reart:  diftance,  and  fo  completely 
occupies  the  fummit,  that  the  artificial  fabric  is  fcarcely  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  its  natural  bafe,  but  on  a  near  approach.     According 
to  the  legendary  tale,  the  owner  had  a  foreboding  that  he  fhould 
die  by  the  fting  of  an  adder :  he  therefore  built  his  manfion  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  place  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  out  of  his 
J  -enemy's 
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enemy's  reach.  The  conclufion  of  the  ftory  will  naturally  be  anti- 
cipated :  if  he  had  not  died  by  the  fting  of  an  adder,  the  motive 
of  his  choice  would  fcarcely  have  been  worth  recording.  The 
road  now  bears  away  from  the  coaft,  and  we  take  our  leave  of 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  with  a  hft  look  at  that  part  of  it  called  Nolton 
Haven.  The  quarries  of  Nolton  furnifli  ar  dark  grey  kind  of  free- 
ftone,  of  much  ufe  in  building,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for 
a  maritime  expofurei  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  what 
is  found  in  the  cliffs- about  Newport.  It  will  bear  fire  better  than 
any  ftone  of  this,  country.  About  Yrecoyd  we  were  overtaken  by 
great  numbers  of  the  country  people  going  to  Haverford  Weft 
market.  This  is  a  very  populous  part  of  the  county;,  and  we 
were  affailed  by  a  tempeft  of  queftions>  all  in  very  plains  Englifh* 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  face  of  nature  hereabouts ; 
the  moft  pleafant  part  is  about.  Pelkam  Bridge,  over  a  brook^, 
which  h  received  into  Diingleddy  river  a  little  to  the  eaft.  I 
Ihall  now  proceed  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  country,  nearly  in  a 
ftraight  line  between  Cardigan  and  Haverford  Weft- 

The  enclofures  about  the  little  village  of  Bridell,  a  few  miles 
from  Cardigan,  are  well  cultivated,,  and-,  contraft  agreeably  with 
the  rugged  pro^e<3?  of  the  three  mountains  in  front.  That  on 
the  right,  near  the  fea,  is  the  mountain  above  Newport;  the 
middle,  and  the  largell  in  Pembrokefliire,  isPercily;  and.  that 
placed  at  the  eaAerh  extremity  is  Wrenyvaur.  Fronii  this  latter 
the  riverClethy  rifes,  and-,  after  a  long  courfe  near,  tiie  borders  of 
Gaermarthenfliire,  meets  Dungleddy  fronv  the  weftj  where  they 
both  join  to,  form  Milford  Haven.  A«  it  was  Sunday,  I  looked 
into  the  church  of  Bridell,  and  found  it  cleaner  than  ufual, 
though,  in  point  of  architedti^re,  little  better  than  a  barn.  A -little 
beyond  four  roads  meet,  this  towards  Cardigan,  the  road  on  the 
sight  to  Newport^  that  on  the  left  to.Newcaftlein.Emlyn,  and 
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the  road  over  Percily  mountain  to  Haverford  Wefl;.     Juft  here  is 
the  neat  and  pleafmg  village  of  Eglwyfwrw,  rendered  the  more 
inviting  by  a  conilderable  quantity  of  wood  ftill  remaining  in  a 
trad:,  where  that  ornamental  as  well  as  valuable  furniture  of  a 
country  is  fo  generally  deficient.     In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
there  was  a  wood,  or  rath'er  foreft,  of  oak  in  this  manor,  con- 
taining five  hundred  acres,  for  the  moft  part  well  grown  with 
hazel,  thorn,  willow,   and  other  underwood.     What  furrounds 
this  very  agreeable  retreat,  is  all  that  is  now  left.     There  is  a 
Ihopkeeper  in  this  ^ace  who  has  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  dint 
of  honeft  induftry.     He  does  bulinefe  in  the  banking  line  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  or  upwards  annually.    Orders 
are  fent  to  London  every  month,  when  books,  or  any  other  article, 
may  be  procured,    with  fcaxcely  any  advance  upon  the  prices 
of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Evans  may  truly -be  called  an  uifeful  man,  as 
the  benefit  of  iiich  an  eftablifliment,  in  a  fituation  fo  diftant  fi-om 
all  the  great  towns,  is  more  tiian  the  inhabitants  of  thoife  towns  can 
eafily  conceive.     At  Pont  Conno,  Nevem  river,  though  diveifted 
of  eve*y  ptiftureique  circumftance  in  this  earlier  part  of  its  courfe, 
relieves  for  a  moment  the  dreariwefs  'of  the  fcene  on  which  the 
travdler  is  entering.     Pont  Seifon  crtxfles  a  little  brook,   which 
joins  the  river  Biran  a  little  to  the  weft,  in  its  paflage  to  Nevem 
river,  its  receiver.    The  laift  plot  of  cultivation  on  tliis  fide  extends 
as  far  as  Hendre  Gate,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  entrance 
of  the  mountain.     Immediately  beyond  it  Pont  Llanbiran  ciofles 
the  river  Biran,  but  the  afcent  does  not  become  laborious  till  you 
arrive  at  Tavarn  y  Vach  at  fome  little  diftance.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cultly liieep   in  any  part,  but  tedious   from  its  length.     Percily 
mountain  is  the  centre  of  a  long  ridge  running  eaft  and  weft.     It 
is  about  {even  miles  in  lengtb  and  two  in  breadth,  and  is  to  be 
feen  from  the  diftance  of  forty  miles.    The  profped  firom  the  t(^, 

though 
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though  too  extenlive  and  not  of  a  charafter  to  be  pidurefque, 
has  all  that  impreffive  efFedl  which  vaftnefs  never  fails  to  produce. 
The  whole  of  Pembrokelhire  is  villble  from  fome  part  or  other  of 
this  mountain,  with  a  confiderable  part  of  Cardiganfliire,  Mont- 
gomerylhire,    Brecknocklhire,    and   Glamorganflaire.     It  affords 
excellent  flieep- walks,  copious  fprings,  and  abundance  of  peat  for 
fuel.     The  ancient  way,  called  the  Flemings  Way,  was  carried 
over  this  mountainous  tra6l ;  and  it  is  aifigned  as  a  reafon  why 
they  chofe  for  themfelves  the  labour  of  the  higheft  hill,  that  it 
enabled  them  to  difcover  and  avoid  the  fnares  which  the  natives 
were  continually  laying  for  them  in  the  narrow  pafles  and  plains. 
At  the  begmning  of  the  defcent  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  New 
Inn,  about  half  way  between  Cardigan  and  Haverford  Weft.     A 
late  traveller  has  informed  the  public  that  he  got  part  of  a  goofe 
for  his  dinner  at  the  New  Inn.     I  much  fear  left  this  anecdote 
Ihould  be  the  means  of  deluding  future  travellers  with  falfe  hopes; 
for  I  could  get  nothing.     The  higheft  peak  of  the  mountain  is 
Cwm  Kerrwn  Hill,  eaftward  of  the  New  Inn  ;  and,  as  we  advance 
in   the  defcent,   we  come  in   light   of  Llanvernach  mountain. 
Thefe  high  grounds  to  the  left  intercept  entirely  the  view  of 
Caermarthenlhire,  though  lituated  fo  near ;  but  Caermarthen  Bay 
is  diftin6lly  to  be  difcerned;  and  Go wer  beyond.     Cwm  Kerrwn 
Hill  is  well  known  by  the  failors,  who  hail  it  as  the  firft  notice 
that  they  are  making  Milford  Haven ;  for  that  coaft  is  fb  low, 
that  it  is  not  feen  for  feveral  hours  after  this  landmark  is  diico- 
vered;  and  government,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  autumn,  had  it  in 
qontemplation  to  ered:  a  telegraph  or  beacon  on  the  flimmit.     I 
have  not  been  informed  whether  it  is  yet  carried  into  execution. 
After  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  the .  road  continues 
over  a  flat  country  as  far  as  Scole's  Crofs,  where  it  begins  to  be 
well  cultivated,  and  to  aflume  that  appearance  which  befpeaks 
the  approach  to  a  confiderable  town.     At  Krogall,  juft  beyond, 
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the  country  people  drefled  for  the  honour  of  Sunday,  in  the  bcft 
of  their  provincial  garb,  exhibited  an  appearance  of  comfort,  as 
well  as  extenfive  population.  The  road  from  thi»  place,  th& 
whole  way  to  Haverford  Weft,  was  lined  with  little  parties.  The 
women's  attire  is  fmgular ;  it  confifts  of  a  fhort  jacket  and  petti- 
coat, entirely  of  brown  woollen,  like  a  riding  habit,  a  clofe  cap- 
and  long  lappets,  with  a  man's  beaver  hat.  The  whittle  here 
only  appears  occafionally ;  and  is  a  diftindion  on  vsthich  the 
wearer  never  fails  to  value  berfelf  moft  highly.  It  is  a  ftiort  red 
mantle,  with  a  very  deep  fringe,  hanging  over  the  flioulders,  and 
communicates  a  raoft  awfully  military  appearance,  as  GrcnciUl  Tate 
can  teftify. 

Pendegraft  was  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Stepneys ;  though  they 
have  iince  been  tranfplanted  into  Caermarthehlhire.     This  is  an 
Englifh  family,  one  of  whom  held  an  office  under  the  chapter  of 
St.  David's,  and  obtained  a  permanent  fettlement  in  Pembrokelhire 
by  marriage.     The  elder  branch  of  the  family  was  raifed  to  the 
baronetcy  in  1621.     Dr.  Johnfon  fays  that  George  Stepney  was 
dcfcended  from  this  ftock,  but  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his- 
father's  condition  or  fortune.     I  Apprehend  him  to  have  been  a. 
fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  Knight,  who  was  the  younger  brother 
of  Sir  John  Stepney,  the  firft  baronet.     This  Sir  Thomas  was  a 
diftinguiflied  courtier,  and  had  travelled  into  France,  as  well  as 
other  foreign  countries.     As  the  birth  of  George  is  fixed  to  have 
been  in  Weftminiler,  in  the  year  1663,  it  is  probable  that  his 
father  was  then  in  attendance  about  the  court,  and  that  his  exam- 
ple might  cafily  have  biafled  the  inclinations  of  his  ion,  towards 
the  political  and  diplomatic  line  of  life,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards engaged.     George  Stepney  is  fo  inconfiderable  as  a  poet,, 
that  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  had  no  other  bufinefs  with  him,  thought 
a  fingle  page  fufficient  to  devote  to  his  brief  fiimmary  of  bjogra- 
phical  fads.     But  the  epitaph  infcribed  on  his  monument  in 
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Weftminfter  Abbey,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  charaders 
awarded  by  the  partiality  of  furviving  friends,  reprefents  him  as 
poffeffing  a  degree  of  talent  and  confideration  in  fociety,  not  lb 
lightly  to  be  paffed  over.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  pedeftal,  the 
progrcfs  of  his  life  is  fummed  up.  From  thefe  notices,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  trace  his  Ihare  in  the  public  events  which  diftin- 
guilhed  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne. 

He  was  elefted  into  college  at  Weftminfter,  in  the  year  1675, 
and  to  a  vacancy  at  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  in  1682.    He  took  his 
degree  as  Mafter  of  Arts  in  1689.     At  Weftminfter  he  contra<5ted 
a  very  intimate  friendlhip  with  Charles  Montague,  who  relinquifhed 
the  profpeft  of  his  own  eled:ion  for  the  following  year,  rather 
than  run  the  rifk  of  a  feparation  by  being  placed  at  Oxford.     In 
1683,   thefe  twin  wits  of  the  univerfity  wrote  each  of  them  a 
a  Latin  ode,   on  the  marriage  of  George  Prince  of  Denmark  and 
the  Lady  Anne,   printed  in  the  Hymenaeus  Cantabrigienfis.     In 
1685,  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  gave  them  both  an  invitation  to  town, 
and  by  his  patronage  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  fortunes. 
At  this  time  Stepney  feems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Tory 
inter  eft ;  for  he  wrote  an  addrefs  to  King  James,  on  his  acceflion  to 
the  throne.  .  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Dorfet  had  been  favourably 
noticed  by  the  new  monarch,   but  when  that  nobleman  found   it 
expedient  to  oppofe  his  violent  proceedings,  and  even  to  coun- 
tenance  the  bifhops  at  their   trials   in  Weftminfter   Hall,    the 
apparent  tendency  of  public  affairs  determined  the  whole  party 
to  embrace  the  Whig  principles  in  their  fiilleft  extent.     It  was 
in  the  ytry  fame  year,  when  the  Uniyerlity  of  Cambridge  burned 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  pifture,  who  was  formerly  their  chan- 
cellor, that  Stepney  wrote  his  verfes  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion, 
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In  the  reign  of  King  William,  the  circumftance  of  his  having 
concurred  with  his  diftinguiihed  patrons  in  the  revolution,  recom- 
mendfed  him  to  employment,  and  he  feems  generally  in  this  and 
the  fucceeding  reign,  to  have  adopted  the  politics  of  the  early 
friend,  to  whofe  perfonal  klndnefs  he  owed  his  advantages.  In 
1 6gz,  when  Johnftoun  was  called  home,  and  made  feeretary  of 
flate  for  Scotknd,  Stepney  was  fent  envoy  in  his  room  to  the 
Eledlor  of  Brandenburg.  In  1 6g^f  he  went  to  the  Imperial  Court ; 
in  1694,  his  diplomatic  talents  were  employed  in  a  negotiation 
with  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony..  In  1 6^6,  he  was  fent  ta  the  Eledors 
of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  as  well  as  to  the  congrefs  at  Frankfort ;. 
in  1698,  he  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  Brandenburg.  In  1699,  he 
was  employed  at  the  court  of  Poland,  at  a  very  critical-  peiiodj 
when  the  kmg^  was  fiiipe£kd  of  intending,  a.  change  from.  ele<ftive 
tOt  hereditary  monarchy,  by  the  iatrodudlion  of  a  Saxon  army, 
mider  pretences  of  which  the  Poles  were  not  unreafonably  jealous. 
The  affairs  of  Poland  and  of  Sweden,  the  turn  of  political  events 
at  Holftein,  the  war  raifed  againft  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
King  of  Poland's  defigns,.  furnifhed  an  additional  inducement  to 
the  figning  of  that  partition  treaty,  which  led  to  the  impeachment 
of  Halifax  by  the  commons,  and  the  difmiflal  of  the  party.  In 
1 70 1,  though  the  partition  treaty  of  his  friends  was  charged  ia 
the  houfe  of  Lords,  he  was  again  the  bearer  of  a  memorial  from 
this  country  to  the  emperor  on.  the  fubje<Et  of  an  alliance  between 
the  different  flates  and  princes,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France.  In,  the  courfe  of  this,  year  he  wrote 
his  effay  on  the  prefent  Intereft  of  England.  In  1 706,  he  was 
fent  to  the  flates  general,  when  it  became  neceflary  to  obviate 
the  effefl  of  the  reports  which  the  French,  agents  had  fpread  in 
both  countries,  for  the  purpofe  of  alienating  them  from  each  other. 
He  -was  very  fuccefsful  in  all  thefe  negotiations,  which  only,  caa 
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account  for  his  continued  employment  in  fuch  weighty  affairs, 
even  at  one  period  when  articles  were  framing  againft  the  Earl  of 
Orford,  Lords  Somers,  and  Halifax.  He  died  at  Chelfea,  in  the  year 
1 707,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey..  His  poems- were  aflb- 
ciated  with  thofe  of  Walfti  and  Halifax,  in  "  The  Works  of  the 
Minor  Poets,"  printed  in  1 749.  His  L^tin  compofitions,  if  Latin 
compofition  be  a  fubje6l  of  criticifm,  are  inferior  to  Smith  and 
Prior,  but  preferable  to  thofe  of  Halifax.  He  contuibuted  the 
eighth  fetire,  to  the  motley  rerfion  of  Juvenal.  It  had  little; 
either  of  fidelity  or  fpirit,  with  which  to  affifl:  the  reputation  of 
the  work.  As  for  his  other  pieces,  I  Ihall  content  myfelf  with 
citing  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Johnlbn.  "  In  his  original 
poems,  now  and  then  a  happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found,  and 
now  and  then  a  Ihort  compofition  may  give  pleafure ;  but  there 
is  in  the  whole,  little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  v4gour  of 
nature."     One  of  thefe  Stepneys  married  Vandyck's  daughter. 

Haverford  Weft  is  the  principal  town  of  Pembrokefliire,  in 
extent,  population,  and  trade.  It  owes  its  advantages  principally 
to  the  circumftance  of  ftanding  on  the  banks  of  Dungleddy  river, 
where  it  is  navigable.  It  is  built  on  the  fteep  fide  of  a  high  hill^ 
fo  as  to  be  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  for  carriages 
and  horfes ;  and  the  more  fo>  as  the  ftreets  are  very  ill  paved. 
There  are  fome  good  houfes,  elpecially  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the 
irregularity  of  the  avenues,  and  the  narrownefs  of  all  but  one  or- 
two  ftreets,  with  the  houfes  piled  confufedly  upon  one  another, 
the  lower  windows  of  fome  looking  down  upon  the  roofs  ofT 
others,  render  it  intricate  and  unlightly  on  the  entrance,  though- 
the  approach  isftriking.  The  market  here  is  one  of  the  largeft- 
and  moft  abundant  in.  Wales,  particularly  for  fifti,  in  the  gi^ateft 
plenty  and  variety.  It  is  alfb  a  very  large  eorn.market;,  and  there 
is  a  great  fair  for  horfes  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  on  the  7th  of 
Juljji  St. Thomas's  day;  by  which  they  mean. St. Thomas  a  Becket,. 
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the  tutelary  faint  of  the  upper  town.  The  caftle  is  a  ftately 
objeft  from  the  bridge,  though  it  is  confiderably  disfigured  by  a 
part  of  it  having  been  converted  into  a  county  gaol,  firice  the 
feffions  have  been  held  here.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Gilbert  Earl  of  Clare ;  but  hiftory  is  ftrangely  barren  of  events 
relating  to  it.  It  was  well  fortified  with  towers,  and  the  walls 
are  of  great  thicknefs.  In  fpeaking  of  Caerphilly  Caftle  I  have 
noticed  the  very  fuperior  workmanlhip  of  the  ancient  builders ; 
and  this  caftle  would  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
on  the  fubjeft,  had  I  then  negledled  it.  Thefe  fabrics,  erefted 
by  the  Flemings  and  Normans,  are  generally  extenfive  and  ftrong 
throughout  Pembrokelhire.  When  compared  with  modern  fpe- 
cimens,  they  in  fome  meafure  juftify,  at  leaft  in  one  part,  a 
whimfical  fort  of  prophetic  proverb,  in  ufe  among  the  Welfh, 
that  the  mafons  are  to  grow  worfe,  and  the  carpenters  better,  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  walk  to  the  priory,  without  the  town, 
is  plealant,  and  the  ruins,  if  not  highly  pifturefque,  are  at  leaft 
venerable.  The  chapel  is  the  moft  perfeft  part.  In  the  year 
1221  Lhcwelin  ap  Jorwerth,  in  his  wars  with  the  Flemings, 
burned  the  town,  but  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the 
garrifon  of  the  caftle,  upon  equal  terms,  and  to  retire,  without 
having  accompliftied  his  objedl.  The  language  of  this  town  is 
Englifh ;  but  the  Welfh  from  the  upper  part  of  the  county  come 
down  hither  to  market,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  find 
themfelves  obliged  to  acquire  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  Welfti 
tongue;  they,  however,  take  every  opportunity  of  acquainting 
ftrangers  with  their  defcent,  of  which  they  are  very  proud.  The 
feft  calling  itfelf  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  but  better  known  by  the  title 
of  Moravian,  is  very  numerous  here.  The  Rev.  John  Gambold, 
one  of  their  moft  eminent  biftiops,  was  a  native  of  this  county, 
and  ended  His  days  at  Haverford  Weft.  This  gentleman  was  born 
in  the  year  171 1,  and  entered  as  a  fervitor  at  Chrift  Church  in 
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Oxford  in  1726.  The  death  of  his  father,  two  years  afterwards, 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  mind  as  to  occafion  that  enthu- 
fiaftically  religious  turn  which  ended  in  his  feceffion  from  the 
eftablilhed  church.  In  the  year  1733  he  was  admitted  to  orders  ;^ 
and,  as  foon  as  he  could  hold  a  living,  was  inftituted  to  Stanton 
Harcourt,  where  he  refided,  and  was  received  with  diftinguifhed 
refped:  by  the  family  of  his  patron.  Lord  Hareourt,  whenever  he 
could  fo  far  conquer  his  inclination  to  folitude  as  to  venture  into 
company.  His  manner  and  appearance  in  a  polite  circle  mull 
have  been  highly  whimfical ;  for  we  are  told,  by  his  biographer, 
that  his  ftyle  of  converfing  was  in  axioms  and  complete  fentences^ 
compounded  after  the  model  partly  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 
and  partly  of  the  early  Chriftians ;  fo  that  he  feemed  to  carry 
back  his  audience  to  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  fifteen  hundred  years. 
His  language  was  elegant,  and  his  turn  of  expreffion  peculiarly 
delicate.  In  the  year  1737  he  became  acquainted  with  Peter 
Boehler,  a  miffioaary  from  the  Unitas  Fratrum  on  the  continent,^ 
then  waiting  for  a  paffage  to  America;  and  in  1759  he  wad- 
confirmed  in  his  new  opinions  by  the  converfation  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorfF.  But  he  did  not  yet  quit  his  preferment  in  the  church - 
for  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1741  he  preaehed  before  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  the  fermon  was  publifhed  at  the  requeft 
of  the  vice-chancellor.  The  foWowii:^  year  he  refigned  his  living, 
notwithftanding  the  friendly  difluafions  of  Lord  Harcourt  and  the 
Bifhop  of  Oxford ;  for  his  peculiarities  were  of  a  nature  the  moft 
inofFenfive,  and  his  charadler  generally  refpedied.  For  the  next 
twelve  years,  till  he  was  consecrated  bifliop,  he  divided  his  timfr 
between  London,  Germany,  and  Haverford  Weft,  where  he  had 
married,  and  kept  a  fchooL  From  17^4  to  1768  he  chiefly  rcfided' 
in  London,  and  then  returned  into  Wales  to  try  the  efled;  of  his. 
native  air  on  a  dropfical  afthma,  with  which  he  was  afili<Sed.  He 
died  at  Haverford  Weil  in  the  year  177 1.     His  works  are  pub- 
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liftied,  among  which  there  is  a  curious  piece ;  a  tragedy  on  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius.  Though  of  fo  fpiritual  a  turn,  he 
always  had  a  ftrong  prediledlon  for  poetry  and  the  drama.  He 
therefore  determined  to  turn  the  weapons  of  the  devil  againft  the 
devil  himfelf.  The  writer  of  the  preface  to  his  works  tells  us  whim- 
fically  enough,  that  this  piece  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  perfedl 
drama,  amenable  to  the  laws  of  ftri<9:  criticifm,  becaufe  he  has 
not  .attended  to  the  unities  of  time  and  .place.;  but  that  this  will 
fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a  defeft  by  the  admirers  either  of  Shakf- 
peare's  tragedies,  or  the  Jephthah  and  John  Baptift  of  Buchanan. 
We  are  alfo  informed,  that  he  took  no  pains  with  the  plot. 
Ignatius,  Poly  carp,  and  Trajan,  are  the  moft  confpicuous  perfons 
of  the  drama.  The  deaconefs  of  Antioch  is  the  only  female 
charadier.  This  tragedy  will  however  difappoint  its  readers  of 
every  defcription;  for  there  is  nothing  fufficiently  good  to  be 
impreflGeve,  nor  any  thing  fo  bad  as  to  be  ridiculous.  The  moft 
favourable  view  of  the  writer's  mind  is  to  be  obtained  from  his 
letters.  There  his  enthufiafm  appears  recommended  by  no 
inconfiderable  portion  of  .elegance  and  .feeling,  particularly  in  his 
letters  to  a  lady  and  a  young  man ;  nor  was  he,  as  is  moft  frequently 
the  cafe,  deficient  in  that  learning,  which  his  religious  impreffions 
occafioned  him  to  undervalue. 

It  is  a  circumftance,  which  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that 
the  influence  of  this  fedl  in  -the  city  of  Briftol,  reprefcnted  by 
Mr.  Bragge,  procured  their  exemption  from  perfonal  fervice  under 
the  General  Defence  A&.,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  provifions 
afFeftirig  Quakers  to  their  cafe.  This  claufe  was  not  in  the  original 
bill,  but  introduced  into  the  Defence  Amendment  Ad:. 

There  is  a  cotton  mill  near  Haverford  Weft,  which  employs 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons ;  and  this  is  the  principal 
manufadure  in  the  county. 

CHAPTER 
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merlin's  bridge.. ..cinnamon  grove.... BOLTON  HALL.... 
JOHNSTON.. ..ROBERTSTONE  HALL....HUBBERSTON  PRIORY.,.. 
HAKIN....MILFORD   HAVEN. 

The  hill  leading  down  from  the  town  towards  Milford  Haven  is 
very  fteep,  and  renders  the  accefs  to  Haverford  Weft  on  that  fide 
inconvenient.     Merlin's  Bridge  crofles  a  brook  which  joins  Dun- 
gleddy  river  about  Ifmefton.  The  country  beyond  Merlin's  Bridge 
is  flat,  but  on  the  whole  pleafing.    It  partakes  of  the  features  which 
uiiially  diftinguifh  the  vicinity  of  the  fea.    There  ^re  a  number  of 
gentlemen's  feats  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  inhabited  by 
many  families  of  large  fortune.  The  country  is  fo  little  pidhirefque 
as  to  abfblve  me  from  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  Cinnamon 
Grove  and  Bolton  Hall,  both  of  which  are  agreeable  refidences. 
Johnfton  is  an  ancient  feat,  belonging  to  Lord  Kenfington,  which 
Ihould  not  be  pafled  by  without  a  vifit.     About  a  mile  beyond 
Tiers  Crofs  on  the  other  road,    is  Robertftone  Hall;    and,  on 
leaving  tfiat,  you  catch  fome  fine  water  views,  before  you  reach 
Hubberfton  Priory.     This  ruin  is  not  far  from  the  water-fide.     A 
part  of  the  principal  gate-houfe  is  all  that  remains ;  and  there  is 
no  record  left  of  the  eftablifliment,  of  what  order,  by  whom 
founded,  or  whether  for  monks  or  nuns.     Hakin  is  feparated 
from  Milford  by  one  of  thofe  creeks  which  run  up  the  country 
out  of  the  haven.     The  packets  for  Ireland  fail  from  this  place. 
With  refpedl  to  Milford  itfelf,  the  town  is  juft  rifing ;  but  Milfo;-d 
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Haven  in  Pembrokefhire  has  always  been  of  the  firft  account  ia 
the  ancient  annals  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  braveft  harbours  ia 
the  world.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  landing,  under  very  different 
aufpices,  of  a  king  to  be  dethroned,  and  a  profcribed  prince  to 
gain  the  battle  of  Bofworth  and  a  diadem.  It  may  be  faid,  there- 
fore, to  have  feen  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  conteft  betwecu; 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lanca&er.  Daniel  thus  relates  the  inju- 
dicious return  of  Richard  the  Second  from  Ireland,  vrhiliier  he 
ought  never  to  have  gone,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars :. 

B«t  at  the  length  (though  latej  in  Wales  he  laad&; 
Where  thoroughly  jnform'J  of  Henry's  force, 
An^  Wfell  advenfe'd  htiw  his  own  cafe  {lands, 
■(Which  toliis  grief  he  fees  tends  to  the  worfc) 
He  leaves  t'  .Aumarle,  at  Milford,  all  thofe  bands^ 
He  brought fixKn  Ireland;  takingth<5bce  his<3(3urfe 
To  Conway  (all  difguis'd)  with  fourteen  more. 
To  th*  Earl  of  Salifbury,  thither  fent  "before. 

Edward  Duke  of  Aumarle  was  fon  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Noir 
could  King  Richard  have  trailed  his  interefts  in  more  treacherous 
hands;  for  the  Duke  reprefented  his  departure  as  a  cowardly- 
flight,  difljanded  the  whole  force,  and  betook  himfelf  wltli  five 
hundred  of  his  followers  to  the  prevailing  party.  Again,  in  the 
fixth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  the  French  king 
fent  aid  to  Owen  Glendour,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  fliips, 
which  landed  at  Milford  Haveft. 

**  At  Milford  haven  arrived  Henry  Earl  of  Richmont,  aided  with 
fome  forces  and  fums  of  money  by  the  French  Charles  VIIL 
but  fo  entertained  and  ftrengthened  by  divers  of  his  friends, 
groaning  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Richard  III.  that,  beypnd 
expefilation,  at  Bofworth  in  Leicefl;er>  the  day  and  crown  was 
foon  his."- — Selden. 

It 
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It  will  be  recoUeAed  with  what  calamities  this  country  was 
weighed  down,  while  the  interefts  and  afFe<ftions  of  the  people 
were  thus  divided.  At  that  time  Gruffyth  ap  Nicholas,  grand- 
father to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and  a  great  patron  of  the  bards,  as 
well  as  himfelf  a  poet,  after  many  indications  of  a  difpofition  to 
profit  by  the  diftradlions  of  the  time,  and  fland  on  the  high  ground 
of  independence,  attached  himfelf  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Yorkifts, 
and  died  in  the  midfl:  of  vi<Sory  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cro{s. 
This  GrufFyth  ap  Nicholas  boafted  his  defcent  from  Urien  Rheged, 
a  diftinguifhcd  chieftain  of  North  Britain,  who  gained  by  warfare 
a  fovereignty,  comprehending  all  the  land  between  the  Tawy  and 
Tivy.  It  is  probable  that  a  frequent  and  fond  contemplation  of 
this  iliuftrious  alliance  gave  occaiion  to  the  dream  of  Gruffyth's 
mother ;  tiiat  the  branches  of  a  bay  tree,  of  which  her  vitals 
nouriftied  the  root,  overftiadowed  all  between  thofe  diftant  rivers. 
Thomas  ap  Gniffytb,  father  to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  is  reprefented 
in  the  hiftories  as  a  man  of  a  mild  diipo{ition>  who  preferred 
Cerving  in  the  wars  of  Burgundy,  to  being  embroiled  in  the  diffen- 
tions  of  his  native  country.  It  happened  however,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England,  having  feUen  under  the  difpleafure 
of  the  Duke,  the  afFedlions  of  whofe  near  kinfwoman  he  had 
gpin^d,  and  maitied  her  while  his  firft  wife  was  alive,  by  difpenr- 
iation  from  the  Pope.  From  the  only  fon  of  this  fecond  marriage, 
Mr.  Johnes  of  Havod  is  defcended.  Such  was  the  quarrelfoiint 
temper  of  the  times,  that  Thomas  ap  GrufFyth,  though  equally 
meaceable  in  his  inclination,  and  fkilful  in  the  ufe  of  his  weapon, 
•was  continually  involved  in  duels.  After  having  killed  his  anta- 
gomft  in  the  laflhe  fought,  he  bad  lain  down  on  his  face  to  recover 
breath  after  his  fatigue,  when  be  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
retdner  of  his  adverfary,  who  came  upon  him  by  ftcaltb.  He 
left  behind  him  a  numerous  offering,  of  whom  Morgan  fided 
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with  York,  and  David  with  Lancafter.    After  the  battle  of  Tewkfr 
bury,  when  Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  nephew,  the  future 
king,  retired  to  his  caftle  of  Pembroke,  Morgan  was  employed  ta 
beiiege  him  there,  and  would  have  reduced  the  garrifon  by  famine, 
if  David  had  not  privately  infinuated  to  the  very  vaflals  of  Morgan4 
that  their  mafter  wifhed  the  Earl  to  efcape,  and  thus  prevailed 
with  them  to  attack  him  in  diigulfe.     During  the  confuiion,  the 
princely  fugitives  were  conveyed   to  Tenby,  and  fafely  fliipped 
for  Britany.     The  brothers  both  fell  in  the  viciffitudes  of  this 
long  cohteft,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  fucceeded  to  their  honours 
and  eftates.     He  was  educated  in  Burgundyj  under  his  fether's 
eye,  and  in  high  favour  at  that  court.     No.  fooner  had  he  fiic 
ceeded  to  the   inheritance,  than  he  trained  his  dependants  in 
military  manoeuvres,  borferacing,  and  all  kinds  of  manly  exercifes  r 
and  fo  high  was   bis  popularity,   that  he  was  called  the  Great 
Rice  of  Wales.     During  the  reign  of  King  Edward>  he  confined 
himfelf  within  the  limits  of  a  magnificent  and  heritable  privacy, 
but  his  honourable  feelings,  made  him  eager  to  caft  the  firft.  fion& 
at  the  tyrant  Richard.     When  it  was  determined  that  the  Earl 
of  Richmond  Ihould  land  at  Milfbrd,  it  was  found' to- be  imprac- 
ticable without  the  concurrence  of  Sir  Rice,  who  found'  himfelf 
fettered  by  general  promifes  to  Richard,  extorted  not  from  affec-- 
tion,  but  the  neceffity  of  temporiaing.    The  Bilhopof  St.  David's 
and  the  Abbot  of  Talley  argued  him  by  degrees  into  the  belief' 
that  the  infradlion  of  a  raflx  vow  was  juftifiable.     He  therefore 
declared  himfelf  to  his  friends,  as  a  parti&nof  the  Lancaftrian. 
fucceffion.     But  the  Duke  of  Buckinghana'*  fall,  which  would 
have  difpirited  an  ordinary  courage,  fo  inflamed  Sir  Rice's  zeal-, 
that  his  friends  could  with  difficulty  difi*uade  him  from  proclaim- 
ing Henry  the  Seventh  before  his  arrival.     Nor  was  his  approach 
very  encouraging ;  j(br  his  Uten^th  fcarcely  amounted  to  two 
3  thoufand ;: 
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tlionfand ;  bmt  Sir  Rice  rrnmediately  iflued  from  his  caflle  of 
Carew   with   a  well  appointed   army   of  two  thoufand   more, 
confifting  of  his  friends  and  dependants-. 

Sir  Rice,  in  a  letter  to  King  Richard,  dated  from  Caermarthen", 
rn  the  year  1484,  had  engaged  that  no  difaffe6led  perfon  ftiould 
land  at  Milfbrd  Haven,  without  marching  over  his  body.  This 
gallant  gentleman,  therefore,  who  had  a  very  literal  confcience, 
extended  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  required  the  Earl  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  flepping  over  hrnx ;  though  fome  accounts  affert, 
that  he  did  not  fubmit  to  this  degradation,  but  that  he  crept 
under  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  which  the  Earl  had  occafion  to  crois, 
and  thus  fulfilled  his  vow.  It  was  determined  that  the  Earl 
Ihould  proceed  in  the  dired;ion  of  Cardigan,  and  Sir  Rice  in  that 
of  Caermarthen,  left  the  French  and  Welfli  foldiers  fliould  fall 
out  by  the  way.  Sir  Rice's  eourfe  was  by  Lkndovery  and  Breck- 
nock, at  which  place  his  train  became  fo-  numerous,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  difmifs  a  part.  The  two  detachments  met  near 
Shrewfbury,  and  proceeded  onwards  for  Newport,  where  they 
were  met  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  who  came  from  his  nephew  the 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury  with  two  thoufand  men,  well  appointed  and 
well  difciplined.  They  then  marched  by  Litchfield  towards 
Atherfton,  where  Sir  Thomas  Bburcher  and  Sir  Walter  Htinger- 
ford  joined  them.  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  WHliam  were  obliged 
to  temporize,  left  they  ftiould  endanger  the  life  of  Lord  Strange,, 
a  hoftage  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant ;  but  their  fudden  declaration 
in  the  heat  of  battle  fully  redeemed  the  want  of  their  earlier 
eountenance.  Sir  John  Savage  brought  bis  Chefliire  bowmen^;. 
Sir  Brian  Sanford  and  Sir  Simon  Digby  deferted  from  Richard;, 
and  in  this  ftate  of  high,  preparation  they  met  the  adverfe  army  at 
Bofworth.  The  alternate  gallantry  and  confcientious  horrors  of 
tJie  ufurper  on  the  night  before  the  battle,  his  >yakjng  vigour  and 
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ifleeping  tortures,  have  been  deEneated  by  fuch  a  hand,  as  could  not 
fail  to  render  the  moral  leflbn  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Englilh 
language.     The  Welfh  aflert  a  faft,  receding  this  battle,  vyhich 
has  not  found  a  place  in  any  of  our  hiftories.      The  general 
account  is,  that  after  Sir  William  Stanlej,  at  a  critical  juniSure  of 
the  battle,  had  poured  in  liis  frefla  forces  in  aid  ©f  Sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas's  horfemen,  Richard  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers;  bat 
they  fay  that  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  flew  him,  fitting  hand  to  hand. 
It  feems  altogether  incredible,  that  fo  great  a  feat  of  vaksaf  fliould 
not  have  been  ascertained  beyond  the  poffibility   of  a  doubt. 
That  the  king  ever  afterwards  called  him  familiarly  father  lUce, 
is  a  poor  argument;  becaufe  his  early  adoption  of  the  caufe  was 
iufficient  to  entitle  him  to  fuch  a  compisment.    Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Henry,  fparing  as  he  was  of  his  rewards,  would  have  con- 
tented himfelf  with  giving  the  garter  for  fuch  a  fervice.     Sir 
Rice's  biographer,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  he  had  the  choice  of 
two  earldoms  at  the  fame  time,  Pembroke  or  Effex ;  but  that  he 
confidered  knighthood  as  a  foldier's  highefl:  honour,  and  wiflied 
his  fon  to  earn  his  own  glory  after  the  example  afforded  by  himfel£ 
His  civil  government,  as  chamberlain  of  South  Wales,  was  not 
lefs  dignified  than  his  military  career  had  been  viAorious ;  and  he 
lived  in  a  ftyle  fcarcely  exceeded  by  the  moft  powerful  Wellh  princes 
in  the  days  of  their  independence.     His  principal  refidences  were, 
Ncwcaftle  in  Emly©,  Abermarles  Park,  Carew,  and  Dinevowr; 
but  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  fpent  at  Carew.     He  is 
mentioned  in  high  terms  by  Lord  Verulam,  who  miftakenly  calls 
him  Richard  inftead  of  Rice ;  but  he  had  now  little  opportunity 
of  fignalizing  himfelf  as  a  foldier.     He  was,  however,  employed  by 
the  king  on  every  occafion  of  importance,  and  was  ftyled,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  patent  of  knighthood,  the  purfuerof  PerkinWarbeck. 
He  attended  Henry  the  Eighth  to  France,  with  the  command  of  five 
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hundred  "horfe,  and  diftingullhed  himfelfin  all  the  fplendid,  but  ill- 
conlidered  operations  of  the  war.  After  his  return,  he  retired  from 
the  court  and  camp  to  his  princely  refidtnce  at  Carew,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix.  He  left  behind  him  only  one  Ion  born 
in  wedlock,  but  no  lefstfean  fourteen  natural  children,  naoft  of  wbom^ 
citber  founded,  or  married  into,  fome  of  the  leading  families  in  South' 
Wales.  I  principally  mention  this  circumftance  in  order  to  femark 
upon  it,  that  he  placed  thefe  chilSreuj  as  nearly  as  the  law  would 
allow,  on  a  level  with  his  legitimate  fbn  and  fucceflbr,  in  point 
of  fortim.e  and  eftablilhment;  and  that  fo  juft  a  diftribution  was 
in  thofe  days  generally  cuftomary  among  the  Wellh  gentry, 
whofe  gallantries  happened  to  have  been  fb  attefted. 

The  length  of  Milford  Haven,  from  the  jund:ion  of  the  twa 
rivers  to  the  lea,  is  about  fixteen  miles.  Its  mean  breadth  may 
be  taken  at  one  mile,  though,  it  increafes  to  full-  two  miles  a  little 
way  above  the  mouth  ©f  the  harbour,  wbich  turns  fudd'enly  to> 
the  fouth-eaft,  and  gives  tliis  noble  flieet  of  water,,  ftom  moft 
points  of  view,  the  appearance  of  an  immenfe  lake.  The  new 
town  is  makiiig  rapid  grogrefs;  and  the  ftyle  of  building,  ia 
general  is  far  fuperior  to  what  this  part  of  the  country  has  hitherto- 
been  accaftomed  to  adopt.  Whether  the  commercial  vifions,, 
which  magnify  the  future  Milford  into  a  rivallhip  with  our  firft 
trading  towns,  are  likely  to  be  realized,  I  pretend  not  to  eionje<Sure  j, 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  ever  internal  d-ffenifions  or  foreign  artifice 
fliould  bre^  the  bond  which  eonneds^  this  country  and  Ireland, 
Milford  Haven  -would  become  a  point  of  the  moft  urgent  import- 
ance in  a  military  view.  At  prefent,  the  fortifications,  abandoned: 
after  a  moft  unwarrantable  expence,  are  a  ftanding  monument  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  money  is  fquandered  by  projeftors. 
It  furely  did  not  require  twenty  thoufand  pounds  to  difcover  that 
the  fort  and  dockyard  were  commanded  by  hills.     In  point  of 
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capacity,  it  is  generally  apprehended  to  be  the  firft  harteur  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  would  be  the  moft  complete,  were  it  not  fo 
nearly  land-locked.     It  would  contain  more  than  the  whole  navy 
of  England.     As  to  its  pidlurefque  features,  tbey  are  of  the  firft 
aquatic  beauty,  and  are  feen  to  the  higheft  advantage  by  taking  a 
boat  from  Milford  to  Pembroke.     The  banks  are  well  cultivated, 
and  rife  in  gentle  hills,  the  outline  of  which  flows  pleafingly;  but 
they  have  little  rock  or  wood  to  refcne  them  from  the  imputation 
of  tamenefs.     The  fcene^  therefore,  fails  of  exciting  intereft  to  an 
eye  pampered  with  the  romantic ;  but  1  queftion  whether  any  part 
of  this  fouthern  tour  would  more  highly  gratify  the  general  tra- 
veller, who  can  be  fatisfied  with  beauty  and  utility,   without 
jrequiring  nature  to  turn  painter  or  fcene-fliifter  for  his  anuifement. 
As  you  proceed  up  the  harbour,  this  magnificent  piece  of  water  is 
forked  by  a  peninfula  in  front,   dividing  the  great  reach  up  to 
Burton  Ferry  from  Down  Pool,  which  forms  fo  interefting  an 
approach  to  Pembroke.     Here,  as  in  all  the  numerous  efluaries 
and  credss  branching  out  from  the  great  body,  the  fcenery  becomes 
richer  as  lefs  expanded.     Fertility  and  beauty  combine.     The 
approach  from'  the  water  fhews  the  caftle  and  the  town  to  the 
Wtmoft  poffible  advantage.   The  noble  and  extenlive  ruin,  banging 
.on  the  edge  of  the  pool,  with  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  opening  as 
a  fally-port,  and  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  borough  crouching 
under  its  command,   the  petty  trade  giving  life  to  the  fcene, 
without  obfcuring  its  predominant  features  of  rural  intereft ;  call 
for  the  delineation  of  the  pencil  in  aid  of  detailed  and  indifUnd: 
^narrative. 
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PICTON     CASTLE.. .SLEBITCH... HIGH    TOR    WOOD...CRESSELLY... 

CAREW....PEMBROKE. 

t  ICTON  Caftle  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Milford,  who  has  one  of  the 
largeft  eftates  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His  lordlhip  is  defcended 
from  John  Philips,  Efq.  created  a  baronet  in  163 1.  This  family  is 
of  great  antiquity  in  South  Wales,  and  traces  its  pedigree  up  to 
Cedivor  the  Great,  the  fon  of  Colwyn.  The  caftle  and  domain 
came  to  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  the  father  of  John,  the  firft  baronet, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  defcended  from  theWogans.  ThefeWogans, 
who  were  alfo  feated  at  Wifton  Caftle,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  perfons  of  large  poffeffions  and  high  command  in  this 
country.  Though  a  gallant  defence  was  made  by  this'  caftle  for 
King  Charles,  it  efcaped  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell;  {o  that  it 
is  diftinguiftied  as  one  of  the  few  which  ftill  continue  to  be  inha- 
bited. It  ovved  its  foundation  to  William  de  Pifton.  It  is  a  noble 
refidence,  very  much  in  the  Englifli  ftyle,  both  with  refpeft  to 
natural  charadler  and  artificial  improvement.  The  plantations  are 
extenfive  and  flourilhing.  The  houfe,  which  is  in  the  old  falhion 
of  grandeur,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  water  towards  Land- 
fhipping,  where  the  two  rivers  meet,  and  join  their  forces  to 
make  Milford  Haven.  The  grounds  of  Slebitch  unite  with  thofe 
of  Pifton  Caftle.  Slebitch  was  anciently  a  commandery,  fettled 
on  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  with  a  confiderable 
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allotment  of  lands*  on  the  conditions  impofed  on  the  order,  off 
ferving  as  champions  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  fepulchre.  This, 
place  is  very  beautifully  fituated  on  the  Clethy.  High  Tor  Wood,, 
ftretching  along  the  banks  of  this  broad  riverj  as  far  as  the  eye - 
can  reach,  reminds  the  Englifli  travelleri.  in  fome  degree,  of  the- 
fcenes  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  in  the  well-planted; 
neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  above  Windfor.  There  is  here  one- 
of  the  beft  modern  houfes  in.  South-  Wales,  built  by  the  late: 
Mr.  Barlowe,  and  noVv  belonging  to  Mr.  Philips. 

After  vifiting  thefe  elegant  and  celebrated  feats,  I  crofled  the- 
ftrry,  and  purfued  my  courfe- through  a  very  pleafant  country  by 
CrefTelly,  with  its  luxuriant  plantation,  of  firs,"  to  Garew.  The 
changes  of  foil,  in  Pembrokefliire  are  fo  frequent  andfudden  as  ta, 
oceafion  a,  remark,  that  when  a.,  traveller  enters  a  town,  the 
people  can  difSnguilli  by  his  fhoes. from  what  part  of  the  country, 
he  is  come.  Through,  the  greater  part  of  this  tradt,  from  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  Clethy  to  Carew,  the  foil  is  of  that  remarkable 
colour,,  almoft  as  if  it  had  been,  the  efFecl  of  fire.  Creflelly  feems 
to  poiTefs  a  comfortable  eftabliihment ;  but  my  attention  was  not 
directed  to  any  thing  worth  defcribing.  Milford  Haven  is  inex- 
ptefflbly  ornamental  to  thefe  parts,  not  only  in  itfelf,  but  in  thofe 
numerous  branches  which  diverge  from  it,  and  mterfed.  the 
country.  To  this  circumftance  Lawreny  owes  a  large  portion  of> 
its  beauty.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is  the  moft  woody 
part  of  Pembrokefliire ;  perhaps  the  only  part  which  is  fufficiently. 
fo.  It  is  on  one  of  thefe  arms  that  the  noble  caftle  of  Carew,  is 
fituated,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country.  Its  ruins  are  among 
the  moft  famptuous  of  the  principality.  The  precifei  time  of  its 
foundation  feems  not  to  be  clearly  afcertaihedj  but  it  mufthavet 
been  about  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  when  the  other  ftyong 
places  were  built  by  the  Norman  invaders.     It  was  for  many 
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■generations  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Carews,  who  were  defcended 
from  Gerald,  fteward  of  Pembroke.  They  mortgaged  it  to  Sir 
Rice  ap  Thomas,  who  made  it  his  relidence  for  feveral  years,  and 
gave  it  that  magnificence  as  a  palace  which  it  boafls  even  in  its 
dilapidated  ftate.  The  north  front,  looking  over  this  branch  of 
the  harbour,  may  be  decided  to  have  been  one  of  his  additions,  of 
which  Leland  fpeaks,  as  it  is  fcarcely  caftellated,  and  the  large 
bow- windows,  with  the  general  ftyle  of  ornament,  at  once  fix  its 
date,  and  its  appropriation  rather  to  feftivity  than  warlike  defence. 
The  moft  rnemorable  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  this  caftle  is, 
the  celebration  of  a  tilt  and  tournament  held  here  by  Sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas,  after  he  had  indulged  his  tafte  in  decorating  this  favourite 
fpot,  and  had  received  the  order  of  the  garter.  Thefe  exercifes 
were  proclaimed  in  honour  of  St.  George's  day.  The  company 
aflembled  from  all  parts  of  Wales.  Not  only  his  own  family  and 
neighbours  were  preftnt,  but  the  Vaughans  of  Tretower  out  of 
Brecknocklhire,  the  Manfels  and  Herberts  from  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouthfhire,  and  many  other  diftinguiflied'  gentlemen  from 
greater  diftances.  Thefe  guefts  of  the  firft  rank  were  all  lodged 
within  the  caflle.  Befides  them,  five  or  fix  hundred  more,  of 
decent  quality,  were  drawn  together  to  be  Ipedtators  of  thefe 
unufual  folemnities.  Tents  and  pavilions  were  pitched  all  about 
the  domain  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  vifitors,  with  provifions, 
beds,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  accommodation.  The  feflival  lafted 
five  days,  commencing  with  *the  eve  of  St,  George's  eve,  when 
Sir  Rice  reviewed  his  military  guefls,  amounting  to  five  hundred, 
and  divided  them  into  five  troops.  On  St.  George's  eve  they 
were  exercifed  in  various  evolutions.  On  St.  George's  day  they 
vifited  the  Bifhop  of  St.  David's,  then  refiding  at  Lamphey  Park, 
at  the  diflance  of  little  more  than  a  mile.  Sir  Rice  was  quefHoned 
at  the  gate,  Why  he  came  thither  in  military  array  ?    He  juftified 
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hi'mfelf  as  one  of  St.  George's  knights,  whofe  duty  it  was  to; 
appear  in  foldierly  equipage  on  that  day.  His  objeft,  however, 
was  peaceable ;.  to'  pray  for  the  foul  of  St.  George,  and  the  prbA 
perity  of  King  Henry,  the  fovereign  of  the  honourable  order ;  in 
which  fervice  he  entreated  the  affiftance  of  the  Bifliop;  His 
petition  of  eourfe  was  not  cefufed ;  but  he  and  his  aflbciates  were 
required-  to  robe  themfdves  in  their  civil  and  fcholaftic  livery. 
The  Abbot  of  TaHey  and  the  Prior  of  Caermarthen  affifted  the 
bifliop-  in  doir>g  the  honours;  the  parties  complimented'  each 
^her ;  fang  and  prayed ;-  walked  thrice  round  the  court,  and  then 
proceeded  to^  thc:  chapel.  There  the  fzmt  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed as  in  St.  George's  Oiapel  atWindfor;  after  which  the 
clergy  returned  with  the  company  to  dinner  at  Carew.  Each  of 
the  five  captains  had  his  particular-  tent  in  the  park,  where  he 
entertained  his  foldiers  and  other  friends  ;  whilft  Sir  Riee  ^efided 
in  the  caftle.  Over  the  great  gate  was  a  pi<fture  of  St.  George  and 
St.  David  embracing.  In  the  great  hall  there  were  two  long 
tables,  and  a  crofs  table  left  vacant  for  the  kihgi  This  is  one  of 
the  moft  modern  parts,  in  the  higheft  ftyle  of  the  ornamented 
Gothic,  well  deferving  the  contemplation,  of  the  antiquary,  as 
conneiSled  with  this  extraordinary  ceremony.  The  bifliop  faid 
grace ;  the  king's  chair  was  turned,  in,  token  of  his  abfence ;  the 
guefts  put  on  their,  hats,  and  dined ;  the  barda  attended  in  their 
places,  and  the  infipidity  of  general  converfation  was  relieved  by. 
mufic  in  the  intervals.  A  folemn  challenge  for  the  honour  of  the 
ladies,  fervice  in  the  chapel,  and  a  formal  fupper,,  ended  the  cere- 
monial of  the  day.  The  next  day  the  tournament  took  placcj 
between  Sir  William  Herbert,  challenger^  and  Sir  Gruffyth  Ricci 
fon  of  Sir  Rice  ap. Thomas,  defendant;  each  with  their  affiflantsi 
their  efcutcheons  and  mottos.  The  parties  tilted  well,  and  inno- 
cently; Sir  Rice,  the  judge  of  the  combat,  laboured  under  a 
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petite  incapacity  of  deciding  j  and  facetioufly  advifed*  the  com- 
batants to  look  anxioufly  to  the  honour  of  thofe  ladies  whom  they 
had  fo  manfully  fupported.  Divine  fervice  and  dinner  occupied  the. 
r^ft  of  the  evening.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  day  of  parting,  a  wager 
of  a  fupper  at  Caermarthen  was  to  be  decided  between  Sir  William 
Herbert  and  Sir  Gruffyth  Rice,  by  IkjU  in  gymnaftic  exercifes.. 
Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  inflexibly  well  bred,  gave  his  verdiA  by  pre-- 
yious  agreement  againft  his  f©n.  After  dinner  they-  rode  tO' 
Caermarthen ; — a  long  ride-  after  dinner;. — ^there  they  fupped,  faw 
a  play  performed  by  the  domeftics  of  Carew,  and  parted.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  defcription ;, 
but  it  is  the  only  inftance  of  fuch  a  folemnity  on  record  in  the 
principality,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  a  fort  of  liberty  permitted  to< 
fo  great  a  favourite,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  inflitutes  of  the  garter.. 
This  caflle,  with  the  other.  eftate9,.was  forfeited  to  the  crown^on  ther 
attainder  of  Rice  Cjrufiy.th,  the  grandfon  of  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  afterwards  it  was  leafed  out  for  a 
term  of  years  to  the  Perrots,  but  the  remainder  was  ^urcha^edr  by  the 
Garews,  though  the  building  was  iuifered  to  fall  into  ruin;  The 
caille  might  even. now  be  reinftated,  and  form  one  of  the  moft 
dignified  antique  refidences  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  fiirrounding' 
eftate  is  alienated,  with  the  exception  of  a  meadow  or  two ;  and. 
every  year  muft  contribute  to  efface  the  grandeur  of  this  noble 
pile.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  conflruifled,  in  oppofition; 
to  the  Welfh  pradice  in  general,  of  folid  mafonry.^.  It  was  in  the 
reign  af  Queen  Mary  that  this  lordfhip  and  caflle  were  leafed  out 
to  Sir  JvohnPerrot,  liippofed:  to  be  a,  fon_  of  Henry  tJie  Eighth.. 
The  village  of  Carew  is  very  poor.  There  is  by  the  fide  of  the 
road  a  crofs,.  carved  all  over,  fourteen, feet  in  height,  and  fafliioned: 
out  of  a  fingle  flone. 

This  country  abounds.- with  objeds  of  antiquarian  and  hiflorical 
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intereft.     Within  five   miles  of  Carew  is  Pembrolte,   with  its 
•x:aftle  and  earldom,  among  the  moft  confpicuous  in  our  annals. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  affociated  with  the  Earl  af  Kent,  in  th& 
compliment  which  Ariofto  was  pleafed  to  pay  the  Britifli  nobility, 
in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Orlando  Fuariofo,  where  Rogero  vifits 
England,  on  his  return  to  Europe  with  the  griffin- horfe,  and  is  pre- 
sent at  a  review  of  the  forces.    Hiftory,  whether  political  or  literary, 
furnifhes  us  with  abundance  of  anecdotes  refpeftir^  this  place, 
and  the  families  v/ho  have  borne  its  honours.     Caradoc  Lhancar- 
van  informs  us,  in  one  of  the  copies  lately  printed  with  variations, 
that  in  the  year  1090,  during  the  wars  of  Robert  Fitzhamon 
in  Glamorgan,  Arnulph,  fon  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  won  largo 
tracts  in  Pembrokefhire.     Wherever  the  Normans  fettled,  they 
erected  cafHes,  and  fortified  towns  for  their  iecurity,  robbing  the 
rich,  and  dividing  the  fpoils  among  the  poor,  by  thefe  means 
feducing  the  ignorant  and  lower  clafi^s,  who  had  no  affection  for 
their  own  princes,  or  pride  in  their  own  nation.     It  was  by  fuch 
flratagems,   by  fuch   cunning  artifices,   rather   than  by  dint  of 
prowefs,   that  the  Normans  fucceeded  fo  well  in  Wales,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Saxons  had  infinuated  themfelves  long  before^ 
and  thus  defpoiled  the  Britons  of  their  fovereignty,  privileges,  and 
lands,   corrupting  the  peafantry  with  their  bribes,  and  winning 
them  over  to  their  intereft.     This  condudl  of  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  is  noticed  by  Caradoc  in  other  paffages.     It  is  clear, 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  from  all  the  hiftories  of  the  world,  that  the 
fuccefs  of  conquerors  has  depended  principally,  and  almoft  entifely 
upon  the  difafFedion  of  the  lower  claffes  to  their  own  governors  ; 
and  it  has  been  the   policy  of  fuch   conquerors  to  ameliorate,  at 
leaft  oftenfibly,  the  condition  of  thofc  clafles,  while  that  of  the 
higher  orders  has  been  rendered   truly  wretched.     Such  were  the 
means  by  which  the  Goths  fucceeded  in  pulling  down  the  vaft 
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Eoman  empire.  But  all  ranks  and  conditions  ultimately  find  it 
to  be  a  lamentable  delufiort  ;  and  we  may  cbnfidently  truft,  that 
it  is  too  grofs  to  be  pra&fed  on  the  people  of  England,  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

About  the  year  1094,  the  ciaftle  of  Pembroke  Was  committed' to. 
the  keeping  of   Gerald,  the  king's  deputy  or  lieutenant,  who 
defblated  the  country  about  St»  David's.     This  was  in  the  time 
of  William  Rufus.      It  thus  appear^  that  Pembroke  caftle  was 
built  before  this  time,  and  probably,  by  Arnrulph  in  1090,  or  very, 
foon  after.     In  the   year  1108,    Cadwgan  ap  Blethin  prince  of 
Powife,  who  had' obtained  pofleffion  of  Cardigan,  as  mentioned  in. 
another  place,  made  an  honourable  feaft  in  his  caftle  of  Cardigan, 
to  which  he  invited  all  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  Wales  from. every 
part  by  proclamation ;  and  to  fhew  the  higheft  poffible  refpedl,for 
his  guefts>  affembled  the  bards  and  muficians  of  vocal  and  j'nftru- 
mental  mufic,  the  moft  profoundly  fkilled  in  the  principality, 
ordering  chairs  for  them,  and  appointing  difputes  and  contefts, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  Arthur  s  court.     He  at  the  fame  time 
inftituted;  regulations,   immunities,  and  honorary  rewards  for  the 
bards  and  other  candidates-,  after  which  he  dlfmiffed  them  with 
prefents,  each  to  his  own  country  or  home.     At  this  feaft,  Owen, 
the  fon  of  Cadwgan,  faw  Neft,  the  daughter  of  Rees  ap  Tudor, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Gerald,   lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Pembroke 
caftle.     So  great  was  her  beauty,  and  the  elegance  of  her.mannersi 
that  he  became  violently  enamoured  of  her,  and  foon  afterwards, 
colle<aing  his  friends  about  him,  prevailed  with  them  to  embark 
in  his  caufe.     By  their  affiftance,  he  got  into  the  caftlcj  and. 
carried  I^eft  away  by  main ,  force  into  Powife,  where  he  perfifted  ■ 
in  detaining  her,  notwithftanding  the  urgent  remonftrances  of: 
his  father  Prince  Cadwgan,  as' well  as  thofe  of  King  Henry,  who- 
exerted. all, their  influence  to  procure  the  reftoration  of  the  lady. 
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to  Gerald.     When  Henry  faw  that  this  availed  him  nothing,  he 
encouraged  the  nobles  of  P-owife  to  <irive  Owen  but  of  the  country, 
which  they  did,  and  not  content  with  that,  expelled  his  father 
Cadwgan  from  his  dominions,  fpoiling  his  lands,  fo  that  he  and 
his  fon  Owen  were  obliged  to  efcape  into  Ireland.     But  Cadwgan 
foon  returned,  \and  fubmittcd  to  the  king,  at  the  fame  time  giving 
him  fufficLent  proof  that  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  licentious 
condudt  of  his  fon.     On  his  reprefentation,  the  king  was  pacified, 
and  reinftated  him  in  his  principality  and  eftates,  exacting  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  povmds.     In  lefs  than  a  year  afterwards,  Owen 
came  back  from  Ireland,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a  recon- 
cilLation  with  the  king.     Failing  in  this,  he  then  combined  vvith 
Madoc  ap  Rhiryd,  his  coufin,  though  they  had  hitherto  been 
enemies  to  each  other.     They  cemented  their  alliance  by  mutual 
oaths,  after  which  with  incredible  faith  and  piety,  they  committed 
depredations  all  over  the  country,  without  regarding  the  advice 
and  Lntreaties  of  friends  or  relations.     Their  enormities  .  made  it 
neceflary  for  them  to  take  refuge  in  Ireland ;  but  Owen  returned 
iji  a  fliort  time,  and  purchafed  his  peace  from  the  king,  by  paying 
a  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  giving  up  his  accomplice 
Madoc  to  juftice.     He  was  then  put  in  poffeffion  of  his  eftates 
and  honours,  foon  after  which,  Madoc  alfo,   for  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  was  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  obtained  his 
eftates.     In  1 1 1 1,  Owen  went  to  the  court  of  King  Henry,  where 
he  was  knighted;  he  afterwards  accompanied  his  royal  patron 
to   Normandy,    and  w^as   loaded  with   honours.     Caradoc   is  of 
opinion,  that  honours  from  a  Saxon  king  well  became  a  traitor 
and  free-booter  in  his  own  country.     In  1112,  Sir  Owen,  fon  of 
Cadwgan,  returned  from  Normandy  to  Powife,  where  he  was 
vifited  with   every  demonftration  of  refpedl,   by  King   Henry. 
About  this  time,  the  Wellh  Invited  GrufFyth,  the  fon  of  Bees  ap 
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Tudor,  from  Ireland  into  Wales,  where  he  was  appointed  their  king. 
He  was  affifted  by  his  brother  in  law,  Gerald,  Lord  of  Pembroke 
Caftle,  who  had  married  his  fifter  Neft.     King  Henry  hearing  of 
this,  thought  it  neceffary  to  crulh  the  newly  elected  prince  in  time, 
before  he  could  colle<3:  an  army.     When  this  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  GrufFyth,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  protedion  of  Gruffyth 
ap  Conan,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  who  received  him  with  feeming 
good-will  and  apparent  honour ;  nor  was  he  backward  in  friendly 
promifes  of  fuppoft.       Soon  afterwards  How  el,    another  fon  of 
Rees  ap  Tudor,  efcaped  from  the  prifon  of  Arnulph  in  the  caftle 
of  Montgomery,  and  went  to  his  brother  GrufFyth  at  the  court 
of  Gruffyth   ap  Conan.     When  the    king   heard   this,    he   fent 
meflehgers  in  the  moft  flattering  manner  to  Gruffyth  ap  Conan, 
inviting  him  to  his  court  in  London,   with  a  princely  guard  for 
his  fafe  conduct.     Having  entertained  him  nobly  for  fome  time, 
and  beftowed  on  him  very  numerous  and  rich  prefents  of  gold, 
filver,  and  jewels,  the  king  difclofed  his  mind  to  his  royal  gueft, 
and  reprefented  what  danger  it  would  be  to  him  and  his  princi- 
pality of  North  Wales,  to  proted:  dr  affift  Gruffyth  ap  Rees.     He 
promifedto  Gruffyth  ap  Conan  his  dominions  and  eftates,  to  be 
held  freely,  and  his  rights  or  prerogatives  according  to  his  own 
will  and  wilhes,  with  whatever  fupport  he  might  on  any  occafion 
want,  if  he  would  only  fend  Gruffyth  ap  Rees  a  prifoner  to  him, 
or  elfe  put  him  to  death  privately,   and  tranfmit  his  head  as  an 
inconteftible  evidence  of  the  deed.     Cruel  and  di^raceful  as  fuch 
an  aft  muft  have  appeared,  Gruffyth  ap  Conan  bound  himfelf  to 
the  king  by  an  oath  to  perform  it.     But  he  related  this   in  a  fit 
of  intoxication  at  the  king's  court,"  and  was  overheard  by  one  of 
Gerald's  relations,  who  fent  a  meflenger  on  full  fpeed  with  the 
information.     Gerald  acquainted  his  wife  Neft,  fifter  to  Gruffyth 
ap  Rees,  with  the  whole  affair ;  and  Ihe,  with  all  poffible  hafte, 
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fent  mefTengers  to  her  brothers  in  North  Wales  to  inform  them 
of  the  plot  againft  their  lives.     As  foon  as  they  heard  of  it,  they 
put  themfelves  into  the  fanftuary  of  the  church.    When  Gruffyth 
ap  Conan  returned  to   North  Wales  he   inquired  for  his  two 
guefts,  and  on  being  informed  wjhere  they  were,  fent  an  armed 
force  to  fetch  them  away.    This  the  ecclefiaftics  would  not  fufFer, 
alleging  it  to  be  inconfiftent  with  their  holy  office  to  confent  that 
the  fandluary  of  God  and  his  faints  fliould  be  violated.     While 
this  was  in  debate  between  the  clergy  and  the  officers  of  the 
prince,  a  ibip  from  Pembrokelhire  arrived  off  the  coaft.     The 
failors,  compaffionatlng  the  two  princes,  took  them  into  their 
Ihip,  and  conveyed  them  in  fafety  to  South  Wales.     It  does  not 
appear  when  or  how  Gerald  had  his  wife  reftored  to  him.     There 
is  very  little  more  in  the  Wellh  hiftories  under  the  name  of  Pem- 
broke, though  it  frequently  takes  the  lead  in  our  Englifli  annals. 
In  feveral  fubfequent  paflages  of  Caradoc  it  is  faid,  that  all  the 
caftles  of  Pembrokelhire  were  demolifhed  by  the  Welfli  princes  in 
their  various  wars.     In  all  probability,  Pembroke,  in  .  its  original 
form,  was  among  the  ntimber. 

It  w^as  when  Henry  the  Second  flopped  at  Pembroke,  in  his 
way  to  Ireland,  that  the  bards,  who  were  aflembled  for  his  enter- 
tainment, declared  to  him  the  burial  place  of  Arthur,  which  he 
■was  naturally  anxious  to  afcertain,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
tradition,  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  deftined  to  return  at  fbms 
future  time.     Drayton  thus  celebrates  the  circumftance  i 

O  memorable  bards,  of  unmixt  blooJ,  which  (liM 

Poflerity  fliall  praife  for  your  fo.  wondrous  Ikill,. 

That  in  your  noble  fongs,  the  long  defcents  have  kept 

Of  your  great  heroes,  elfe  in  Lethe  that  had  flept. 

With  theirs  whole  ignorant  pride  your  labours  have  difdain'd'j 

How  much  from  time,,  and  them^  how  bravely  have  you  gain'd ! 
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Muficlan,  herald,  bard,  thrice  may'ft  thou  be  renown'd. 
And  with  three  feveral  wreaths  immortally  be  crown'd ; 
Who,  when  to  Pembroke  call'd  before  the  Englifli  khig, 
And  to  thy  powerful  harp  commanded  there  to  fing. 
Of  famous  Arthur  told'ft,  and  where  he  was  interr'd ; 
In  which,  thofe  retchlefs  times  had  long  and  blindly  err'd. 
And  ignorance  had  brouglit  the  world  to  fuch  a  pafs 
As  now,  which  fcarce  ielieves  that  Arthur  ever  was. 
But  when  King  Henry  fent  th'  reported  place  to  view. 
He  found  that  man  of  men :  and  what  thou  faid'ft  was  true. 

The  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  firft  conferred  by  King  Stephen 
on  Gilbert  Strongbow.  From  him  it  defcended  to  his  fon  Richard 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigoil,  the  firft  conqueror  of  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  It  came  to  the  Marlhals,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  hereditary  office  in  the  king's  palace, 
and  not,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  from  their  military  prowefs,  by 
the  marriage  of  William  Marfhal  with  the  only  daughter  of 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigoil.  This  diftinguiftied  nobleman  was 
the  great  fupporter  of  King  John's  party,  and  the  preferver  of  the 
crown  to  his  fon.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  titles  and  eftates  by 
William  Marlhal  the  younger,  who  united  in  his  own  perfbn  the 
blood  of  the  Strongbows  and  the  Marfhals.  This  brave  warrior 
fought  in  Ireland  vnth  a  prowefs  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his 
grandfather.  Either  from  the  father  or  the  fon,  Lhewelin  Prince 
of  Wales  fuftained  a  fevere  defeat,  in  which  nine  thoufand  of  his 
moft  valiant  fubjeds  were  either  taken  prifoners  or  killed.  Nor 
were  thefe  chieftains  lefs  involved  in  the  civil  than  the  military 
tranfadlions  of  thefe  two  memorable  reigns.  I  fliall  fele<3:  a  paffage 
or  two  from  the  fubje<3:  of  the  charters  from  Selden,  as  a  legal 
authority,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  hiftorians. 

"  No  fooner  had  Pandulph  tranfaAed  with  the  king  and  Ste- 
phen of  Langton  was   quietly   poffeft  of  his  archbifhopric,   but 
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he  prefently,  in  a  council  of  both  orders  at  Paul's,  ftirs  up  the 
hearts  of  the  barons  againft  John,  by  producing  the  old  charter  of 
liberties  granted  by  Henry  I.  comprehending  an  inftauration  of 
St  Edward's  laws,  as  they  were  amended  by  the  Cqnqueror,  and 
provoking  them  to  challenge  obfervation  thereof  as  an  abfolute 
duty  to  fubjedls  of  free  ftate.  He  was  eafily  heard,  and  his 
thoughts  feconded  with  rebellious  defigns;  and  after  denials  of 
this  purpos'd  requeft,  armies  were  muftered  to  extort  thefe  liber- 
ties. But  at  length,  by  treaty  in  Runingmede  near  Stanes,  h& 
gave  them  two  charters ;  the  one,  of  liberties  general,  the  other 
of  the  foreft ;  both  which  were  not  very  different  from  our  Grand 
Charter  and  that  of  the  Foreft.  The  pope  at  his  requeft  con- 
firmed all ;  but  the  fame  year,  difcontentment  (through  too  much 
favour  and  refpedl  given  by  the  king  to  divers  ftrangers,  whom 
fince  the  compofition  with  the  legate,  he  had  too  frequently,  and 
in  too  high  efteem,  entertained)  renewing  among  the  barons, 
ambaffadors  were  fent  to  advertife  the  pope  what  injury  the  fee 
of  Rome  had  By  this  late  exadlion  of  fuch  liberties  out  of  a  king- 
dom, in  which  it  had  fuch  great  intereft  (for  King  John  had  beea 
very  prodigal  to  it  of  his  beft  and  moft  majeftical  titles),  and  with 
what  commotion  the  barons  had  rebelled  againft  him,  foon 
obtained  a  bull  curfing  in  thunder  all  fuch  as  ftood  for  any  longer 
maintenance  of  thofe  granted  charters.  This  (as  how  could  it  be 
otherwife?)  bred  new,  but  almoft  incurable  broils  in  the  ftate 
betwixt  king  and  fubjedl :  but  in  whom  more,  than  in  the  pope 
and  his  archbiftiop,  was  caufe  of  this  diffenfion  ?  Both,  as  wicked 
boutefeus,  applying  themfelves  to  both  parts ;  fometimes  animat-. 
ing  the  fubjeft  by  cenforious  exauthorizing  the  prince,  then 
affifting  and  moving  forward  his  pronenefs  to  faithlefs  abrogation, 
by  pretence  of  an  interceding  univerfal  authority.  This  note 
fomewhat  inftrufts  you  in  what  you  are  to  remember,  that  is,  the 
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grand  charters  granted  and  (as  mattefr  of  fa<3:  was)  repealed  by- 
King  John,  his  fon  Henry  III.  of  fome  nine  years  age  (under  pro- 
tedlion  firft  of  William  Marfhal  Earl  of  Pembroke,    after  the 
earl's  death,  Peter  de  Roches  Bifliop  of  Winchefter),  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Weftminfter,  defired  of 
the  baronage   (by  mouth  of  Hubert  de  Burch  propofmg  it)  a 
fifteenth:  whereto,  upon  deliberation,  they  gave  anfwer:  Quod 
legis  petitionibus  gratanter  adquiefcerent,  fi  illis  diii  petitas  Liber- 
tates  concedere  voluiffet.     The  king  agreed  to  the  condition,  and 
prefently  under  the  great  feal  delivered  charters  of  them  into 
every  county  of  England,  fpeaking  as  thofe  of  King  John  (faith. 
Paris),  ita  quod  chartae  utrorumque  Regum  in  nuUo  inveniuntur 
diffimiles.    But  I  return  to  Henry :  he,  within  fome  three  years, 
flammons   a  parliament  to  Oxford,    and  declares   his   full   age, 
refufing  any  longer  Peter  de  Roches  his  proted;ion;  but  taking  all 
•upon  his  own  perfonal  government,  by  pretence  of  pafl:  nonage, 
caufedall  the  charters  of  the  foreft  to  be  cancell'd,  and  repeal 'd 
the  reft,  and  made  the  fubjedl  with  price  of  great  fums,  rated  by 
his  Chief  Juftice  Hugh  de  Burch,  renew  their  liberties,  affirming 
that  his  grant  of  them  was  in  his  minority,  and  therefore  fb 
defeafible :  which,  with  its  like   (in  difinheriting  and  ieizing  on 
his  fubjefts  pofleffions,  without  judicial  courfe,  beginning  with 
thofe  two  great  potentates  Richard  Earl,  of  Cornwal  his  brother, 
and  William  le  Marlhal  Earl  of  Pembroke),  bred  moft  inteftine 
trouble  betwixt  him  and  his  barons,  although  fometime  difcon- 
tinned,  yet  not  extinguifhed  even  till  his  declining  days  of  en- 
throned felicity." 

The  elder  Marlhal  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  and 
prowefs  than  for  his  lleadinefs  to  the  royal  party  againft  both  the 
barons  and  the  French.  The  younger  joined  the  ftandard  of  the 
difafFefted  for  a  fhort  time,  but  returned  to  his  allegiance,  and 
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fided  with  his  father  againft  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln, 
which  decided  the  conteft between  the  young  King  Henry  and  Lewis 
the  Dauphin.     The  fate  of  the  war  was  in  a  great  meafure  deter- 
mined by  the  refolution  with  which  a  noble  lady  defended  Lin- 
coln Caftle,  after  the  befiegers  had  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  city. 
But  the  high  charafter  of  the  earl,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
the  protestor,    could  not  long  defend   him  from  the  arbitrary 
exa6tions  of  that  fovereign,  whofe  fifter  he  had  married,   and 
whofe  throne  he  had  contributed  to  eftablilh.     The  great  Pem- 
broke, who  fucceeded  Strongbow,  left  five  fons.     The  fecond  of 
t^efe.    Earl   Richard,    on    coming   to  his  brother's  inheritance, 
united  himfelf  with  the   difcontented  barons,  and  became   the 
king's  moil:  formidable  opponent.     He  entered  into  a  league  with 
that  Lhewelin  to  whom  his  family  fb  often  had  been  oppofed, 
and  fo  greatly  haraffed  the  king's  forces  in  Wales,  that  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  decoy  him  into  Ireland,  by  the  invafion  of 
his  property  there.     On  that  theatre  of  military  glory  to  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  he  maintained  the  charadler  of  the  family;    but  his 
murder  was  infamoufly  contrived  by  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  perpetrated  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  men.     The  earldom 
having  devolved  fucceffively  on  the  five  brothers,  all  of  whom 
died  without  iffue.  King  Henry  conferred  it  on  William  Valence, 
his  own  brother  by  the  mother's  fide,  married  to  a  niece  of  the 
lafl;  earl.     This  promotion  of  a  foreigner  and  a  favourite,  whofe 
infolence  was  reprefented  as  intolerable,  whofe  levity  and  raflinefs 
could  little  bear  a  comparifon  of  character  with  the  dignity  of  his 
predeceflbrs,    highly  aggravated  the  difpleafure   of  the  Englilh 
nobility,     A  perfonal  quarrel  between  the  new  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Simon  Mountford  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  conflid:  of 
parties  to  that  extremity  which  ended  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
baronage.     After  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  which  he  had  fought  by 
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the  fide  of  Prince  Edward,  he  fled  into  France ;  but  returned 
with  frelh  fuccours,  when  the  prince's  efcape  encouraged  the 
royaUft  barons,  and  thofe  who  had  been  difgufted  by  the  pride  of 
the  Mountfords,  to  attempt  the  king's  releafe.  He  was  prefent 
at  the  battle  of  Eufliam,  and  participated  in  the  honour  of  the 
vidlory.  His  fon,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  earldom,^  acquired 
his  military  renown  in  the  wars  of  Scotland ;  but  his  fortune  was 
not  unchequered,  nor  his  vidlories  without  reverfe.  It  was  into  hia 
hands  that  Pierce  Gavefton  confented  to  furrender  himfelf.  Pem- 
broke feems  not  to  have  forgotten  the  contemptuous  appellation  of 
Jofeph  the  Jew,  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  moft  notably  made  him 
feel  the  dog  of  Arden : 

Conduced  thus  to  Dedington  at  hffi,. 

Where  th'  Earl  of  Pembroke  will'd  me  to- be  flay'd. 

To  underftand  before  they  further  paft, 

What  by  the  king  could  on  my  fide  be  faid 

About  this  bufinefs,  and  tow'rds  Edward  went, 

T'  acquaint  him  with  the  general  intent. 

The  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 

But  in  the  commotions,  fubfequently  kindled  by  the  exceffes  of 
the  Spencers,  Pembroke  is  to  be  found  on  the  part  of  Edward, 
with  Edmond  E^rl  of  Kent,  the  king's  brother^  Richmond  and 
Arundel.  Thefe  three,  to  fay  nothing  of  Edmond„  were  among 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  Englifli  earls,  and  prelented  a  formidable 
front  againft  the  force  of  the  baronage.  Drayton  thus  introduces 
the  circumllances  of  the  battle  and  vidlory  at  Burton  Bridge  in. 
his  "  Barons  Wars :" 

When  Edward  fearing  Lancafter's  fuppKes, 

Proud  Richmont,  Sorry,  and  great  Pembroke.fent, 

On  whofe  fuccefs  he  mightily  relies, 

Under  whole  conduiSt  half  his  army  went 

The 
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The  neafeft  way,  conduced  by  the  fp'ies ; 
And  he  himfelf,  and  Edmond  Earl  of  Kent, 
Upon  the  hill  in  fight  of  Burton  lay. 
Watching  to  take  advantage  of  the  day. 
Stay,  Surry,  (lay,  thou  may'fl:  too  foon  be  gone ; 
Paufe  till  this  heat  be  fomewhat  overpaft ; 
Full  little  know'fl:  thou  whither  thou  doll  run  ; 
Richmont  and  Pembroke,  never  make  fuch  hafte. 
Ye  do  but  drive  to  bring  more  horror  on. 

After  the  defeat  at  Borough-bridge,  Pembroke,  with  the  other 
lords  of  the  king's  party,  fat  in  judgment  on  Lancafter,  and 
paffed  fentence  of  death.  It  was  confidered  as  a  fignal  retribution 
by  the  hiftorians^of  the  time,  that  none  of  his  fucceflbrs  ever  faw 
a  fon  for  five  generations.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Jafper,  the  fon  of  Owen  Tudor,  half-brother  to  the  king,  was 
created  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  in  the  firft  battle  at  St.  Al- 
bans, on  the  33d  of  May,  in  ther  thirty-third  year  of  the  king's 
reign.  The  force  with  which  King  Henry  fet  forward  from 
London  to  encounter  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  to  twenty 
thoufand  men.  The  principal  nobility  on  the  Lancaftrian  lide 
were  Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Humphrey  his  fon 
Earl  of  Stafford,  Edmond  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Henry  Piercy  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  James  Butler  Earl  of  Wiltfhire  and  Ormond, 
Thomas  Courtney  Earl  of  Devonfhire,  John  Lord  Clifford,  the 
Lords  Sudley,  Barnes,  Rofs,  and  others.  The  Duke  of  York,  with 
the  lords  of  his  party,  muflered  his  forces  at  a  place  called  Key- 
field.  The  king's  army  pofled  itfelf  very  difadvantageoofly  in  the 
town;  where  being  afTailed,  and  wanting  room  to  uie  their 
opportunity,  they  were  miferably  overthrown  and  flaughtered. 
On  the  king's  fide  were  flain  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Lord  Clifford,  Sir  Robert 
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Vere,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftin^lon,  befides  common 
foldiers  to  the  number  of  five  thoufand.  On  the  part  of  the 
lords,  the  lofs  did  not  exceed  fix  hundred.  The  Duke  of  York, 
with  the  leaders  of  his  party,  came  to  the  king  and  craved  mercy 
and  forgiveness  on  their  knees  that  they  had  committed  fuch  an 
aft  in  his  prefence ;  but  averred  rnoft  folemnly  that  they  intended 
it  for  the  good  both  of  him  and  his  kingdom.  They  then  removed 
him  to  London,  and  appointed  a  parUament  for  the  ninth  of  July 
following.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  left  behind  him  three  fons, 
Edmund,  Henry,  and  John.  The  battle  of  Mortimer's  Crofs  is 
thus  defcribed  in  "  The  Miferies  of  Queen  Margaret :" 

Edward  of  March,  the  Duke  his  father  flain. 
Succeeding  him,  whilft  things  thus  badly  fort. 
Gathering  an  army,  but  yet  all  in  vain. 
To  aid  his  father,  for  he  came  too  fhort. 
Hearing  that  Pembroke  with  a  warlike  train 
Was  coming  toVv'rds  hira  ;  touch 'd  with  the  report. 
His  valiant  Marchers  for  the  field  prepares 
To  meet  the  Earl,  if  to  approach  he  dareso 
Jafper,  by  birth  half-brother  to  the  king. 
On  bright  Queen  Cath'rine  got  by  Owen  Tethef, 
Whom  Henry's  love  did  to  this  earldom  bring, 
And  as  from  Wales  defcended,  fent  him  thither, 
And  of  South  Wales  gave  him  the  governing. 
Where  in  fliort  time  he  got  an  hoft  together. 
Cleaving  to  Henry,  who  did  him  prefer. 
As  an  ally  to  th'  houfe  of  Lancafter. 
Upon  their  march  when  as  they  laftly  met. 
Near  to  the  crofs  that  Mortimer  is  nam'd. 
Where  they  in  order  their  battalions  fet : 
The  Duke  and  Eatl  with  eqUal  rage  inflam'd. 
With  angry  eyes  they  one  the  other  threat, 
Their  deadly  arrows  at  each  Other  aim'd  : 
And  there  a  fierce  and  deadly  fight  begin, 
A  bloodier  battle  yet  there  had  not  been. 

3U  The 
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The  Earl  of  Ormond  an  aflbciate  then 

With  this  young  Tudor,  for  the  king  that  ftood^ 

Came  in  the  vanguard  with  his  Irifli  men, 

With  darts  and  Ikains;  thofe  of  the  Britifh  blood 

With  fliafts  and  gleaves  them  feconding  again. 

And  as  they  fall  ftill  make  their  places  good : 

That  it  amaz'd  the  Marchers,  to.  behold 

Men  fo  ill  arm'd  upon  their  bows  fo  bold. 

Now  th'  Welfh  and'  Irifli  fo  their  weapons  wield, 

As  though  themfelves  they  conqu'rors  meant  to  call ; 

Then,  are  the  Marchers  mafters  of  the  field. 

With  their  brown  bills  the  Welflimen  fo  they  maul ;, 

Now  th'  one,  now  th'  other  likely  were  to  yield ;, 

Thefe  like  to  fly,  then  thofe  were  like  to  fall : 

Until  at  length  (as  fortune  pleas'd  to  guide) 

The  conquefl  turn'd  upon  the  Yorkifts  fide. 

Three  funs  were  (een  that  inftant  to  appear, 

Which  foon  again  fhut  up  themfelves  in  one,. 

Ready  to  buckle  as  the  armies  were,. 

Which  this  brave  Duke  took  to  himfelf  abnej 

His  drooping  hopes  which  fomewhat  feem'd  to  cheer^. 

By  his  mifhaps  near  lately  overthrown ; 

So  that  thereby  encouraging  his  men. 

Once  more  he  fets  the  white  rofe  up  again, 

Pembroke  and  Ormond  fave  themfelves  by  flight,. 

Four  thoufand  foldiers  of  both  armies  dead". 

But  the  great  lofs  on  the  Lancaftrians  light,,. 

So  ill  the  friends  of  poor  King  Henry  fped ;. 

When  Owen  Tudor  taken  in  the  flight, 

(This  young  Earl's  father  by  Queen  Cath'rine's  bed) 

At  Hereford,  not  far  away  from  thence,. 

Where  others  with  him  dy'd  for  their  offence. 

On  the  aeeeffion  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Sir  William  Herbert^ 
for  his  eminent  fervices,  particularly  againft  Jafper  Tudor  and 
Ormond,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke.      His  honours^  were 
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nnany ;  for  he  obtained  the  caftles,  towns,  and  lordfliips  of  Haver- 
ford  Weft,  Pembroke,  Tenby,  Kilgerran,  and  Lan  Stephan,  the 
hpndreds  of  Caftle  Martin,  Dungleddy  and  Rofs,  the  lordihips  of 
St.  Florence,  Newcaftle  in  Emlyn,  St.  Clare,  and  Walwyns  Caftle, 
the  moiety  of  Burton  Ferry,  and  many  other  grants  in  the  princi- 
pality. But  he  did  not  enjoy  them  long  ;  for  an  infurredion  took 
place  in  Yorkftiire  ;  in  confequence  of  which  King  Edward  fent 
to  him,  to  raife  his  Welfh  forces,  and  withftand  the  progrefs  of 
the  rebels  towards  the  fouth.  He  immediately  muftered  fix 
thoufand  men  out  of  his  own  lordfliips,  with  the  affiftance  of  bis 
brother  Richard  Herbert,  to  whom  were  added  to  increafe  their 
ftrength,  eight  hundred  bowmen  feledled  from  among  the  choiceft 
of  the  Marchers,  under  Lord'  Stafford.  The  Herberts,  under- 
ftanding  the  northern  army  to  be  advancing  in  the  diredlion.  of 
Northampton,  determined  to  interrupt  their  paffage ;  and  for 
that  purpofe,  charged  them  in  the  rear  with  a  divifion.  of  two 
thoufand  horfe.  The  Lancaftrian  party  were  too  vigilant  to  be 
furprifed^  and. wheeled  about  with  fuch  dexterity  and  expedition, 
that  they,  repulfed  the  Welfli  with  confiderable  lofs.  While  they 
were  thus  trying  their  ftrength,  the  two  armies  encamped  on  Dane- 
more,  near  the  town  of  Edgcoat,  within  three  miles  of  Banbury.  Sir 
Henry  Nevil  attacked  the  Herberts  in  their  camp,  with  a  Ikir- 
miftiing  party  of  light  horfemen.  He  was  taken  prilbner,  and  with 
a  barbarity  but  too  common  on  both  fides  in  thefe  wars,  hurried 
to  immediate  execution.  Juft  afterwards,  a  trivial  difpute  occurred 
between  the  chiefs,  which  gave  the  friends  of  young  Nevil  an 
opportunity  of  enforcing  a  fignal  retribution.  While  they  were 
in  the  town  of  Ba,nbury,  Pembroke,  whofe  temper  was  fufficiently 
imperious,  by  his  authority  as  general,  diflodged  Stafford  from 
the  inn  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  beca,ufe  it  afforded  the 
beft  accommodation.     This  outrage  was  the  more  galling,  as  an 
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affair  of  gallantry  was  interrupted  by  the  arrangement.     Stafford^ 
in  high  difpleafure,  abruptly  withdrew  from  the  army  with  his 
archers,  and  left  the  Herberts  to  abide  by  themfelves  the  ilTue  of 
the  conflict.     When  the  rumour  of  this  circumftance  reached 
the  oppofjte  camp,  it  immediately  brought  on  a  general  battle. 
Richard  Herbert  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  gained  the  viftory,  if  his  fpies  had  not  fallen  into  the 
fnare  contrived  for  them  by  Clapham,   who  had   colledled  five 
hundred  diforderly  recruits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton,, 
and  by  difplaying  Warwick's  enfign  of  the'  bear,  induced  a  belief 
among  the  Welfli,  that  the  great  earl  was  advancing  in  perfon. 
Under  this  imprefficMi,  they  fled  from  the  field  in  a  panic,  and 
five   thoufand  of  them   were  flain  in   the   purfuit.      Both  the 
Herberts  were  taken,  and  expiated  with  their  l-ives,.  their  feverity 
againft  Sir  Henry  Nevil.     The  earl's  fon  fbcceeded,  but  exchanged 
the  title  for  that  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  exprefs  requifition  of  King 
Edward,  who  wiflied  bis  eldeft  fon  to  be  invefted  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Pembroke.     Yet  the  claimant  in  the  line  of  Tudor,  did 
not  tarately   furrender   his  pretentions ;    for  he  came  with  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford  to  revenge  thofe  wrongs  on  Edward,, 
which  recoiled  on  his  own  head,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury. 
But   the   battle  of  Bofworth   decided   this  perilous  confli6l  of 
fa^ions.     The  leading  of  the  van  was  beftowed  by  Richmond  on 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  his  picked  bow-men  j  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot^ 
with  a  force  principally  levied  in  the  north,  took  the  right  wing, 
and  Sir  John  Savage,  with  the  Lancafliire  and  Chefhire  men,  the 
left.     The  earl  himfelf,  the  theme  of  the  qxoarrel,  was  placed  in 
the  main  body,  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  his  fide,   who 
commanded  his  own  fcountrymen  the  Wellh ;   from  the  landing, 
at  Milford,  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Richard,  the  principal  ftay 
and  fupport  of  the  Lancaftrian  caufe,  which  they  always  favoured, 
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though  circumftances  compelled  them  for  a  time  to  ferve  on  the 
other  fide,  and  military  honour  fpurred  them  on  to  ferve  ably. 
After  the  coronation  of  King  Henry,  Jafper  TutJor  was  created 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Anne  BuUen  was  made  Marchionefs  of  Pem- 
broke by  Henry  the  Eighth.  About  the  year  1550  the  earldom  was 
bellowed  by  Edward  the  Sixth  on  another  member  of  the  Herbert 
family,  in  which  it  has  continued  ever  fince.  So  high  a  fenfe  had 
Queen  Mary  of  this  nobleman's  fervices>  in  forming  a  party  for 
her  proclamation,  that  he  flood  among  the  foremoft  in  her  favour,. 
Afterwards,  when  Philip,  receiving  with  indignation  the  intelli- 
gence of  Henry's  defi:gn  to  violate  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  was 
anxious,  by  the  alacrity  and  magnitude  of  his  preparations,  to  prove- 
his  father  in  no  error  becaufe  he  refigned  into  his  hands  the  reins 
of  government ; — when  he  had  foccefsfully  exerted  his  influence 
to  prevail  on  England  to  embrace  his  quarrel ; — the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  employed  to  lead  on  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thoufand 
Englilh  to  the  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  already  afi!embled'  in 
the  Low  Coimtiies.  The  chief  command  was  entrufled  to  Ema- 
nuel Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
and  invefted  St.  Quentin  in  Picardy,  after  alarming  France  on  the 
fide  of  Champagne,  while  Philip  fixed  his  refidence  at  Cambray, 
that  he  might  be  near  the  fcene  of  aSion.  In  the  memorable 
battle  of  St.  Quentin  the-  Englilh  obtained  their  full  ihaxe  of  ^ory 
under  their  gallant  leader .. 

But  now,  in  the  better  periods  of  6ur  hillory,  when  letters 
began  to  be  a  national  concern,  this  family  became  as  dillinguilhed. 
by  the  patronage  and  cultivation  of  genius,  as  it  had  hitherto 
been  either  in  politics  or  war.  Neither  were  the  females 
excluded  from  this  praife.  Henry,,  the  fon  of  the  laffi-mentioned^ 
earl,  married  Mary,  the  accomplilhed  and  amiable  filler  of  the- 
celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  particulars  of  her  life  are  fuffi- 
S-  cientl;^ 
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ciently  well  known ;  but  the  men  whom  flie  encouraged,  and  the 
men  by  whom  fhe  was  praifed,  ace  at  once  the-  hiftory  and 
panegyric  of  her  charadler.  Spenfer  addrefled  a  fonnet,  fent  with 
the  Fairy  Queen,  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  moft  vertuous 
Lady,  the  Countefle  of  Pembroke ;"  befides  dedicating  The 
Ruines  of  Time  "  To  the  right  noble  and  beautiful  Lady,  Mary, 
Countefle  of  Pembroke."  His  gratitude  to  her  deceafed  brother 
and  relped  to  her  are  equally  Ihewn  in  this  feeUng  dedication.  It 
was  to  her  perception  of  merit  that  the  public  in  a  great  meafure 
owed  Daniel,  who  left  the  univerfity,  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  without  taking  a  decree,  and  profecuted  his  fludies 
for  fome  time  at  Wiltpn.  In  the  dedication  of  his  "  Defence  of 
Rhyme"  to  her  ion  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Houfehold,  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  acknowledges  his 
beft  Ibhool  at  Wilton  in  terms  of  affeAing  and  grateful  remem- 
brance. In  1594,  when  he  publifhed  his  tragedy  of  Cleopatra, 
written  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with  a  chorus  between 
each  a£l,  a  piece  much  efteemed  at  that  time,  he  dedicated  it  by  a 
copy  of  verfes  to  the  Counters  of  Pembroke.  There  is,  among 
Donne's  Divine  Poenis,  a  piece  upon  the  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms, 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  which 
juftifies,  in  a  fmall  compafs,  all  Dr.  Johnfon's  acute  and  judicious 
remarks  on  the  metaphyfical  poetry  of  this  writer  and  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  Donne's  verfc,  whether  the 
thought  or  expreflion  be  confidered,  fliould  have  been  written  in 
the  fame  age  with  that  of  Daniel,  or  that  Daniel's  profe  fliould  have 
preceded  that  of  Milton.  This  lady's  literary  labours  feem  to  have 
been  confined  to  tranflations ;  among  the  number  of  which  are  a 
tragedy,  and  a  difcourfe  on  life  and  death.  The  panegyrics  on 
her  while  living,  which  are  mentioned  above,  are  perhaps  little 
remembered ;  but  Jonfon's  epitaph  will  not  be  foon  forgotten : 

Underneath 
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Underneath  this  marble  herfe 
Lies  the  fubjeft  of  all  verfe, 
,    Sidney's  fifter,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hafl  flain  another, 
Learn'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  fhe,. 
Time  fhall  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 

Her  fon,  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  known  to 
have  inherited  her  tafte,  and  was,  in  all  relpedls,.  among  the  moft 
accomplilhed  charadlers  of  his  age.  He  alfo  was  the  patron  of 
Daniel,  who  addrefled  to  him  his.  Defence  of  Rhyme.^  This  piece 
is  in  profe,  and  was  publiflied  in  161  r,  in  anfwer  to  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  art  of  Englilh  poefy.  He  undertakes  to  prove 
demonflratively,  that  rhyme  is  the  fitteil  harmony  of  words.  Lord 
Pembroke's  office  of  lord  chamberlain  to  his  majefty  conferred  on 
him  the  prefidency  over  the  ingenious  and  learned  of  his  tima; 
and  the  poets  feem  to  have  approached  him  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  routine  of  compliment.  Browne  dedicated  the  firft  book 
of  Britannia's  Pailorals  to  him,  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  addrefled  as  to 
the  truly  noble  and  learned;  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  intro- 
dudlion  that  the  friend  of  "  well-Ian  guaged  Daniel"  patronifed 
this  poet  alfo,  after  he  had  quitted  the  univerfity  with  his  pupil 
Robert  Dormer,  Earl  of  Caernarvon.  Few  particulars  of  Browne 
have  reached  poftcrity,  though  he  obtained  the  higheff  honours 
of  the  poetical  and  learned  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  long 
lift  of  thofe  who  ufliered  his  publication  into  the  world,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  time,  by  complimentary  verfes,  were  Drayton, 
Selden,  Jonfon,  Chriftbpher  Brooke,  W.  Herbert,  Charles  Croke, 
Unton  Croke,  John  Glanville,  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  George 
Wither  of  Lihco^ns-Inn,  Edward  Hey  ward,  Fr.  Dyime,  Thomas 
Gardiner,  W.  Ferrar,  Fr.  Oulde,  John  Morgan,  Thomas  Heygate, 
and  Auguftus  Caefar  of  the  Inner  Temple.     Many  of  thefe  names 

are 
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are  nearly  loll  to  the  world  of  letters ;  but  they  had  reputation  in  their 
<iay,  and  prove  the  degree  of  efteem  in  which  the  objed  of  their 
panegyric  was  held.  To  Selden,  Jonfon,  Drayton,  Chriftopher 
Brooke,  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  and  Wither,  he  has  paid  back  the 
tribute  of  applaufe  in  his  works.  In  the  fifth  fong  of  the  firft  book  of 
Britannia's  Paftorals  he  has  bewailed  the  death  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  whofe.lofs  was  fojuftly  a  fubjeft  of  national  regret,  in  a  ftrain 
of  elegy  which  feems  to  flow  as  if  he  really  loved  his  charadlcr,  and 
believed  in  the  virtues  he  recorded.  It  may  afford  feme  hope  or 
confolation  to  poets  and  little  men  to  be  informed  that  Browne 
"  got  wealth  and  purchafed  an  eftate ;"  as  well  as  that  **  he  had 
a  great  mind  in  a  little  body."  To  the  moft  noble  William  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  lord  chamberlain,  Jonfon  dedicated  his  works,  as 
to  the  great  example  of  honour  and  virtue ;  befides  addreffing  to 
him  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  are  the  firft  lines : 

I  do  but  name  thee,  Pembroke,  and  I  find 
It  Is  an  epigram  on  all  mankind, 
Againft  the  bad,  but  of,  and  to  the  good : 
Both  which  are  afk'd,  to  have  thee  underflood. 

Drummond  wrote  fome  verfes  on  his  death,  which  were  intended 
as  an  epitaph;  but  they  are  compofed  in  a  moralizing  ftrain, 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  charadler,  or  any  other  event.  * 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  PhiHp,  who  has  been  cha- 
radlerized  as  a  memorable  fimpleton.  He  married  the  juftly 
celebrated  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  Countefs  of  Dorfet,  whofe  high 
and  magnificent  fpirit  was  elated  by  adding  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery to  her  titles.  She  alfo  was  inflamed  with  the  defire  of 
patronizing  genius.  Daniel  was  her  tutor,  and  paid  many  flatter- 
ing compliments  to  her  beauty  and  literary  proficiency  in  his 
poems.     A  long  time  after  his  death  flie  ereded  a  monument  of 
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gratitude  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Beckington,  where  he 
was  buried.  She  feems  to  have  had  a  paffion  for  this  fpecies  of 
ttibute;  fmce  fhe  is  faid  to  have  given  monuments  to  Spenfer  and 
Drayton,  The  hufband  of  this  high-fpirited  lady  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Phihp,  and  his  grandfon  WiUiam,  who  died  unmarried ; 
fo  that  the  title  de%^olved  on  his  half-brother  Phihp.  He  married 
the  Duchefs  of  Portfmouth's  fifter,  and  was  introduced,  for  the 
purpofe  of  furnifliing  a  fimile,  into  an  effay  upon  fatire,  written 
jointly  by  Dryden  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  containing  fome 
very  fevere  refledions  on  the  duchefs,  Rochefter,  and  other  lead' 
ing  characters. 

Thus  Dorfet,  purring  like  a  thoughtful  cat, 

Marry'd,  but  wifer  pufs  ne'er  thought  of  that : 

And  firfl:  he  worried  her  with  railing  rhyme, 

Like  Pembroke's  madives  at  his  kindeft  time ; 

Then  for  one  night  fold  all  his  flavifti  life, 

A  teeming  widow,  but  a  barren  wife ; 

Swell'd  by  conta£l  of  fuch  a  fulfom  toad. 

He  lugg'd  about  the  matrimonial  load ; 

Till  fortune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he, 

Has  ill  reftor'd  him  to  his  liberty  ; 

Which  he  would  ufe  in  his  old  fneaking  way,  ** 

Drinking  all  night,  and  dozing  all  the  day  ; 

Dull  as  Ned  Howard,  whom  his  brilker  times 

Had  fam'd  for  duUnefs  in  tnalicious  rhymes. 

This  earl  died  without  iflue  male,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother, Thomas,  who  not  only  wore  the  honours  of  the  family, 
but  enhanced  its  credit  in  his  own  perfon.  In  1697,  he  was 
appointed  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  with  the 
Earl  of  Jerfey  and  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon  for  his  colleagues.  Prior 
was-fecretary ;  and  received  a  prefent  of  one  hundred  guineas  from 
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the  Lo5?ds  Juftices,  for  bringing  over  the  treaty  when  concluded 
to  England:  buf'we  have  never  heard  that  he  returned  the  monejfr 
when  he  changed  hiis  party,  and  joined  the  Tories  in  impeaching 
that  iyftera  of  poUtics,  to  which  he  had  minifterially  contributed. 
Prior's  fervices  were  next  transferred  to  the  Loid  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,,  to  whom  he  was  made  fecfetary.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
was  afterwards  Locd  High  Admiral  of  England ;  which,  ©ffice  was 
farced  upon  him  contrary  to  his  indinattons,  if  Burnet  was  rightly 
inforraedk  He  feems  to  have  inherited  the  <fefire*ef  patronizing 
iuperior  abilities.  He  was  inftuenccd  by  the  reputatioa  of  King, 
to  take  up  his  fortunes.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  had  a  more  perfonal  motive  for  advancing  a  man,  who 
was  related  to  the  family  of  Clarendoni.  In  1703,  by  their  united 
interefts  he  was  made  judge  of  the  adnjiralty  in  Ireland,  com- 
miffioner  of  the  prices,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Bermingham's 
Tower,  and  vicar  general  to  Dlr.  Marlh.  the  primate.  He  after- 
wards appeared  as  a  zealous  tory  and  high-churchman,,  fliaring  in 
the  oppofition  levelled  againii  all  tjie  meafures  of  the  Whigs. 
Lord  Pembroke's  charafter  is  no  left  juftly  than  favourably 
delineated  by  Halifax  ia  his  Man  of  Honour. 

On  higher  fprings  true  men  of  honour-  move,. 

Free  is  their  fervice  and  unbought  their  love  :- 

When  danger  calls,  and  honour  leads  the  way,. 

With  joy  they  foltow,  and  with  pride  obey : 

When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on, 

And  (hook  with  gathering  multitudes  the  throRCj 

Where  were  the  minions^  then  ?  What  arm,  what  forc^. 

Could  they  oppofe  to  flop  the  torrent's  courfe  ? 

Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nobles  firmly  Aood, 

Free  of  their  lives,  and  lavifh  of  their  bl6od ; . 

But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends.decline» 

With  the  fame  conilanc^  they  all  refigi^n.. 

He 
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He  received  befides  an  incidental  tribute  of  refpeft  from  the 
more  exquifite  pen  of  Garth  in  his  Diipenfary. 

But  fame,  that  neither  good  nor  bad  conceals, 
That  Pembroke's  worth,  and  Ormond's  valour  tells ; 
How  truth  in  Burnet,  how  in  Cavendifh  reigns, 
Varro's  magnificence  with  Maro's  drains  ; 
But  how  at  church  and  bar  all  gape  and  flretch 
If  Winnington  but  plead,  or  South  or  Only  preach  ; 
On  nimble  wings  to  Warwick-lane  repairs. 
And  what  the  enemy  intends,  declares. 

It  was  this  nobleman,  who  made  that  admirable  coUeftion  of 
antiques  at  Wilton,  and  adorned  the  place,  where  the  talents  of 
Holbein,  Inigo,  and  Vandyck  were  domiciliated,  with  the  richeft 
foreign  fpoils,,  coUefted  from  the  whole  world  of  art.  His  exqui- 
fite tafte  is  noticed  by  Pope,  in  the  opening  of  his  epiftle  to  the 
E^arl  of  Burlington ;  and  a  bare  mention  in  fuch  company,  and 
in  an  eiTay,  which  recommends  good  fenfe  by  the  beft  writing, 
conftitutes  of  itfelf  the  moft  valuable  praife. 

'Tis  flrange,  the  mifer  fliould  his  cares  iiaplof 
To  gain  thofe  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy : 
Is  it  lefs  ftrange,  the  prodigal  /hould  wafte 
His  wealth  to  purchafe  what  he  ne'er  can  tafte  ? 
Not  for  himfelf,  he  fees,  or  hears,  or  eats ; 
Artifts  muft  choofe  his  piflures,  mufic,  meats ; 
,  He  buys  for  Topham  drawings  and  defigns ; 
For  Pembroke  ftatues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins ; 
Rare  monkifh  manufcripts  for  Hearne  alone. 
And  books  for  Mead  and  butterflies  for  Sloane. 

The  Herberts  are  at  prefent  fo  completely  eftranged  from  the 
principality,  that  I  forbear  to  trace  them  any  further ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  juft   to   mention  the  prefent  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  in 
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conne<^icm  with  the  diftinguiflied  females  of  this  family.  Thofc 
who  have  the  honour  of  belonging  to  it,  will  juftify  me  in  faying, 
that  with  the  talents  of  both,  there  is  the  congenial  mind  of 
Sidney's  fifter,  rather  than  Clifford's  daughter. 

Pembroke  Caftle  is  among  the  moft  fplendid  monuments  of" 
antiquity  in  South  Wales.     The  architedlure  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Norman  and  early  Gothic.     The  towers  commanding  the  water, 
.  the  entrance  from  the  town,  and  the  round  tower  are  the.  parts  o€ 
the  building  in  beft  prefervation.     The  top  of  the  round  tower  is 
ftill  covered  in  with  a  vaulted  roof  of  ftone.     Its  height  is  feventy 
five  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ground  floor  twenty-five.     It 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  four  ftories.     The  walls  are- 
fourteen  feet  thick.     There  are  other  fragments  worth  obferving. 
The  chapel  in  particular,  though  very  much  injured  by  time,  ftill 
retains  feme  of  its  architeiflural  proportions;  and-  they  ftiew  the- 
chamber,  in  which  King  Henry  the  Seventh  was  born.      The 
court  of  the  caftle  is  kept  with  an  unufual  degree  of  neatnefs.. 
The   town   is  old,   and   has  declined  in  the  iame  proportion  a& 
Haver£brd  Weft  has  riien  in  importance.     The  buildings  about 
the  water-fide,  and  generally  in  the  fiiburbs,  are  verging  faft  on  a 
ftate  of  decay ;  but  the  principal  ftreet,  whtch  is  long  and  wide, 
has  a  very  refpedlable  appearance-,    though  without   the    air  of 
bufinefs,   generally  expedled  in  a  county  town.     It  has,  however, 
its  attradlions,  to  call  the  population  of  Caftle  Martin  together  on 
days  of  great  rejoieingw     Sir  Hugh  Owen's  roafted'  ox  produced 
as  jovial  a  confufion   as  could*  have  been,  witnefled  in   a  better 
place.     It  is  fituated  in  a  plentiful  country:  it  has  little  or  no 
trade ;  and  under  thefe  circumftancels  afibrds  a  cheap  retirement 
to  many  families  with  flehder  incomes.. 
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ST.  TWINELL's.... CASTLE  MARTIN.. ..THE  CASTLES.. .PULSLATER 
BAY....BOSHESTON  MEER....SIR  GAWAINE's  CHAPEL  AND 
HEAn..STACKPOLE  COURT.. FRESH  WATER  EAST..MANORBEER 
...LAMPHET  PARK... TENBY. 

1  HE  hundred  of  Caftle  Martin  is  little  England  beyond  Wales  in 
fcenery  as  well  as  in  language.     It  is  generally  enclofed,  and  well 
cultivated ;  not  fufficiently  woody ;.  but  that  want  is  compenfated 
by  fea  views  from  every  rifing,  ground.     The  churches  of  this 
diftriifl  form  an  agreeable  contraft  with  thofe  of  Wales  in  general. 
They  are  almoft  univerfally  placed  on  high  grounds,  fo  as  to  be 
eonfpicuous  throughout  the  country;  and   their  -architedlure  is 
fuch  as  to  render  them  ornamental.     Their  fpires  are  generally 
lofty,  well  proportioned^  and  elegant.  '  They  are  kept  in  good 
repair  and  clean  condition  both  within  and  without ;  fo  that  the 
people  have  all  the  inducements,  which  a  decent  ceremonial  can 
hold   out,    to   worfliip   after  the    manner   ©f  their   forefathers. 
Among  the  beft  villages  and  neateft  churches  is  St.  Twinell's 
whence  are  to  be  feen  three  others  nearly  in  a.  line  on  the  fame 
ridge.     One  of  thefe  is  Caftle  Martin,  in  which  parilh  we  find 
the  newly-formed  reildence  of  Mr.  Mirehpufe.     The  ground  novr 
occupied  by  the  houfe  and-  lawn   was  a  field  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Mirehoufe  began  in  the  fame  year  with  Mr.  J;ohnes^;  and  the 
prefeut  ftate  of  the  premifes  evinces  the  judgment  with  which  his 
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operations  have   been  CJondudled.     By  the  method  of  planting 
thick,  Co  as  that  the  one  Ihould  afford  a  flicker  to  the  other,  the 
coppices  have  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  blafts  from  the 
Atlantic.     The  gardens,  which  were  doomed  by  friendly  fore- 
bodings to  eternal  barrennefs,  are  fo  flickered  by  thick  plantations 
between  them  and  the  fea,'as  to  have  been  made  among  the  mod 
productive  of  the  country.  A  very  fimple  contrivance,  which  might 
eafily  be  adopted  in  all  expofed  iituations,  contributed  materially 
to.  avert  the  ill  confequences  of  the  violent  winds :  flat  fliones 
were  fet  up  along  the  walls,  in  the  form  of  rude  battlements, 
and  were  found  effedtually  to  break  the  force  of  the  gufl:,  which 
no  height  of  building,  or  ffince  doubled  upon  fence,  had  before 
been  able  to  oppofe.     Mr.  Mirchoufe  is  efl:eemed  one  of  the  beft 
gentlemen  farmers  in  the  kingdom ;  his  farmyard  and  offices  arc 
on  a  large  fcale,  and  admirably  arranged.     In  the  year  1800  the 
goM  medal  for  improving  wafl:e  moors   was  adjudged  to  this 
gentleman  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce.     The  land,  which  is  within  a  mile  of 
Mr.  Mirehoufe's  refidence,  lies  between  two  hills,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  fea.     It  had  been  probably  for  ages  a  morafs, 
inacceffible  to  cattle,  except  on  its  boirders.     Its  length  was  two 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     By  an  expence 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  part  of  it  was  made  the  mofl:  valuable 
meadow  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  contained  two  hundred  and 
feventy-four  acres,  of  which  one  hundred  is  now  arable,  and  the 
remainder   pafliure.     It   was    fuppofed,    when    the    medal   was 
adjudged,  to  be  worth  fifteen  fliillings  an  acre  in  one  holding,  or 
more,  if  let  to  the  farms  adjoining.     The  arable  part  produces 
excellent  wheat,  while  the  refl:  yields  hay  abundantly,  and  breeds 
a  confiderable  number  of  cattle. 

The  rocks  along  this   coafl:  are   well  worth  examining,    on 
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account  of  their  lingular  ftratificati'on,  here  horizontal,  there  per- 
pendicular, and  immediately  afterwards  oblique,  producing  fuch 
an  appearance  of  nature  as  feems  to  have  been  the  efFedt  of  fome 
violent  concuffion.     The  coaft   from  Lenny  to  Sir  Gawaines  is 
altogether  grand  and  uncommon.     The   cliiFs  are  the  moft  lofty 
of  any  from  Towyn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn;  and  the  whole 
Kne  is  broken  by  the  farce  of  th^  elements  into  figures  the  moft 
romantic,  arches,  promontories  attached' or  infulated,  caverns,  deep 
cauldrons,  formed  by  the  continual  inroadsof  the  fea,  and  every  col- 
k<9:ed  feature  of  fublimity  attendant  on  fo  tempeftuous  an  expofure. 
The  caftles  form  a  very  nragnificent  fpecimen  of  this  kind.     They 
are  two  very  high  rocks,  evidently  divined  from  the  main  land  by 
the  continued  imp'reffion  of  the  waves,  completely  furrounded  even  at 
R>W  water,  and  deriving  their  name  from  the  refemblance  of  their 
fmooth  and  abrupt  perpendicular  to  the  efforts  of  human  art.   They  - 
are  ftriking  at  all  times  ;.  but  between  the  months  of  March  and 
Auguft  they  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  curiofity.     The  eligugs,  a 
fpecies  of  migrating  birds,  cover  them  during  that  time.     They 
are  in  form  and  colour  not  unlike  the  parrot  •  they  come  hither 
for  the  purpofe   of  laying  their  folitary  egg,  and  hatching  the 
young  one,  which  they  do  on  thefe  heights.    They  make  no  neft ; 
but  fupport  the  egg  or  young  bird  on  the  (helving  rock  vvith  their 
foot,  the  warmth  of  which  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of 
Hatching.     When  their  young  are  able  to  take  care  of  themfelves, 
they  fhovethem  down  into  the  water,  and  leave  the  rock  to  make 
loom  for  others,  which  cover  the  furface  of  the  waves,,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  depofiting  their  burdbn.     They  never  leave  their,- 
iitation  voluntarily   till  their  office  is   at   an  end:    if  they    are 
difturbed  or  frightened,   during  the  procefs,  their  charge  falls  into- 
the  fea,  and  is  loft.     Another  peculiar  circumftance  attending 
tkem  is,  that  they  cannot  take  wing  from  the  land,  nor  fly  to  any 
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diftance  from  the  water  over  land ;  but  they  ral^e  therafelves  to  a 
great  height  from  the  water,  and  their  flight  is  very  ftrong  out 
at  fea. 

Though  the  diftance  firom  Mr.  Mirehoufe's  to  Stackpole  Court 
cannot  exceed  four  or  five  miles  by  the  road,  the  beft  part  of  a 
day  muft  be  devoted  to  the  circuit  of  the  -coaft  between  thofe  two 
feats.     The  continual  recurrence  of  pools,  pits,  fea-br6aches,  and 
fubterraneous  excavations,  renders  it  neceflary  to  pay  for  curiofity 
by  many  a  weary  round.     Of  all  thefe  marine  encroachments,  the 
land  is  moft  deeply  indented  by  Pulflater  Bay.     The  whole  traft 
is  full  of  what   may  not  improperly  be  called  fea-wells ;  large, 
circular  cavities  in  the  ground  at  Ibme  diftance  &om  the  fhore, 
with  perpendicular  fides,  as  deep  as  the  height  'of  the  cliff,  into 
which  the  fea  finds  its  way  with  much  noife  and  violence.     The 
communication  is  frequently  to  be  difcovered  from  the  edge; 
fometimes  by  fpacious  arches  worn  in  the  folid  rock ;  at   others, 
by  narrow  apertures,  which  increafe  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
paffage  and  the  exclufion  of  light,  the  turbulence  and  blacknefs  of 
the  gulph.     Of  this  kind  is  Bofhefton  Meer,  at  the  diflance  of 
about  a  furlong  from  the  fea.     The  opening  at  the  top  is  fmall, 
but  the  circumference  enlarges  downwards.     It  is  faid  to  be  very 
much  agitated  before  a  ftorm,  and  its  found  to  be  heard  afar  off. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  found  it,  though  without 
fuccefs.     But  the  great  difplay  of  fcenery  is  at  Sir  Gawainc's 
Chapel  and  Head.     This  valiant  knight  has  been  transformed  by 
popular  error  into  a  faint.     He  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Orlando  Furiofo,  where  Rinaldo,  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  England, 
is  caft  by  a  tempeft  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland : 

Rinaldo  that,  and  all  th'  enfuing  day, 
Was  driven  by  tempefts  o'er  the  watery  way : 
From  morn  till  eve  the  wind  unceafing  blew ; 
Now  to  the  weft,  and  now  the  north  they  drew ; 
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.    At  Jaft  upon  the  fliore  of  Scotland  light, 
Where  Caledonia's  forefts  rofe  to  fight, 
That  'midft  its  ancient  oaks  was  wont  to  hear 
The  riven  target,  and  the  fhiver'd  fpear  : 
Here  once  were  feen,  beneath  thefe  fhades  rever'd, 
Each  enant-knight  in  Britain's  combats  fear'd: 
From  regions  far  and  near,  well  known  to  fame, 
From  Norway,  Germany,  and  Gallia  came 
Each  gallant  chief,  who  nobly  fcorn'd  his  life, 
Where  death  or  conqueft  crown'd  the  glorious  ftrife  ! 
Here  Ttiftram  mighty  deeds  perform'd  of  old, 
Galaflb,  Launcelot,  and  Arthur  bold, 
Galvano  brave ;  with  more  that  titles  drew 
Both  from  the  ancient  table,  and  the  new  ; 
Knights,  who  have  left  to  fpeak  then-  valiant  mind. 
More  than  one  trophy  of  their  worth  behind, 

Mr.  Hoole  has  given  us  the  following  note  on  this  pafTage  of 
his  own  tranflation  :  "  Galvano  (or  Gawaine),  there  were  two  of 
this  name,  one  the  nephew  of  Arthur,  a  man  of  great  valour,  and 
one  of  the  round  table ;  the  other  was  under  Amadis  de  Gaule : 
they  were  both  great  knights,  and  achieved  many  adventures. 
On  the  beach  of  the  fea,  jiear  Milford  Haven,  is  a  natural  rock 
fhaped  into  a  chapel,  which  tradition  reports  to  have  been  the 
burying-place  of  Sir  Gawaine,  the  nephew  of  Arthur."  This 
chapel  is  approached  by  rude  fteps  cut  in  "the  cliff.  It  is  fituated 
rather  below  midway,  and  formed  out  of  a  fiffure  evidently  pro- 
duced by  fome  violent  difunion  of  the  mafs.  The  fiiperftitious 
ftories,  to  which  this  fingular  pofition  of  a  confecrated  building 
has  given  rife,  are  witho^it  end.  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  is 
occafionally  the  fantaftic  humour  of  fome  couples  to  be  married 
here.  Below  the  chapel  -there  is  a  celebrated  well,  with  powers 
of  healing  afcribed  to  it,  the  moft  various  and  contradi(!tory.  Sir 
Gawaine's  Head  is  a  bold  and  romantic  projedlion,  (landing  out 
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into  the  fea,  and  fpread  around  with  large  fragments  of  rock, 
lying  in  confufed  heaps,  with  crags  that  threaten  every  moment 
to  ftart  from  their  adhefion,  and  precipices  that  feera  to  overhang 
their  fea- worn  bafes. 

On  the  other  fide  of  Broad  Haven  is  Stackpole  Head,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  which  is  Lord  Cawdor's  feat  of  Stackpole  Court. 
This  is  a  completely  Englilh  place,  in  a  deep  and  fheltered  valley> 
laid  out  and  ornamented  at  a  very  great  expence.  The  houfe  is 
large  and  handlbme ;  the  park  and  grounds  are  richly  wooded, 
with  a  better  fliare  of  verdure  than  might  be  expefted  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  fo  ftormy  a  coaft.  The  water  is  much  admired; 
and  fo  it  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  a  lavifh  difplay  of  art  deferves 
admiration.  It  may,  however,  be  queftioned,  whether,  in  a 
country  like  this,  of  which  the  aquatic  are  among  the  leading 
beauties,  a  corredl*  tafte  would  have  indulged  itfelf  in  any  fuch 
attempts.  In  fome  of  the  midland  counties  in  England,  where 
nature  has  dealt  this  prime  ornament  of  the  landfcape  but  fpar- 
ingly,  opportunity  and  liberality  may  well  be  employed  in 
remedying  her  defeats ;  art  may  attack  her  feeble  with  its  forte, 
but  can  never  cope  with  her  on  her  guard  and  in  her  ftrength. 
Yet,  notwithftanding,  it  muft  be  allowed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that 
if  it  ought  to  have  been  done  ^at  all,  it  could  not  have  been 
done  better. 

The  country  between  Stackpole  Court  and  Pembroke  is  unin- 
terefting.  The  better  way,  therefoi-e,  is  to  crofs  Frefli  Water  Eaft, 
and  come  immediately  to  Manorbeer,  a  place  holding  out  fome 
attraftion  in  the  remains  of  its  caftle,  which  imprefs  the  mind 
with  an  idea  of  extent  and  magnificence  more  than  commen- 
furate  with  any  events  recorded  of  it  in  the  page  of  hiftory.  Its 
maritime  fituation,  commanding  Frefli  Water  Bay,  with  its  pro- 
minent cliffs,  is  very  fine ;  nor  have  the  ravages  of  time  taken 
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from  the  dignity  of  the  venerable  fortrefs,  though  they  have  ren- 
dered its  battered  towers  more  gloomy,  and  converted  its  courts 
into  a  wildernefs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the 
Norman  chiefs,  about  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  and  to  have 
been  veiled  in  the  crown  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft  to 
the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  who  granted  it  to  a  family  of  Bowens. 
It  came  into  the  family  of  Philips  by  marriage.  Girald,  who  has 
been  fo  frequently  quoted  as  an  early  authority  on  antiquarian 
fubje<3;s,  was  born  in  the  pariih  of  Manorbeer.  If  we  may  give 
credit  to  his  own  complaint,  he  was  very  unfortunate ;  for  the 
Englifh  did  not  love  him,  becaufe  his  mother  was  a  Welfla- 
woman,  and  the  Welfh  hated  him,  becaufe  his  father  was  an 
Erigliftiman.  He  was  defcended,  on  his  mother's  lidc,  from  Rees 
ap  Tudor,  and  his  father  was  of  the  Barry  family.  In  his  memoirs 
of  himfelf  he  is  profufe  in  his  inftances  of  early  devotion  to  the 
church.  His  unclci  David  Fitzgerald,  was  Biftiop  of  St.  David's, 
and,  in  all  probability,  not  only  affifted  in  his  education,  but  con- 
tributed to  determine  his  choice  of  a  profeffion.  He  went  to 
France  for  improvement  about  the  year  1169,  and  was  made 
redlor  of  the  public  fchools  in  Paris.  He  returned  at  the  end  of 
three  years  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  rhetorician.  He  imme- 
diately entered  the  church,  and,  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  its 
welfare,  obtained  a  vice-legantine  authority  to  enforce  ftridt 
difcipline,  together  with  the  tithes  of  wool  and  cheefe,  all  of 
which  had  been  fcandaloufly  negledled  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Da- 
vid's. ThoArchdeacon  of  Brecknock,  who  was  old  and  infirm, 
found  himfelf  unable  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of  his 
order,  by  leading  a  fihgle  life ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Girald,  who  from  ■  his  youth  and  vigour  might  be 
fuppofed  competent  to  live  alone,  and  unlikely  to  commit  the 
crime  he  profecuted  in  another,  fliould  fupply  the  place  of  the 
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fufpended  ecclefiaftic.  In  the  year  1 1 76,  when  Girald  was  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  his  uncle  the  bifhop  died,  and  the  chapter 
elected  him  for  the  fuccefloj^jr  but  he  declined  the  appointment, 
for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  king,  who  had  not  been  con- 
fiilted,  and  was  not  likely  to  have  approved  a  man  of  powerful 
family  intereft  in  the  principality.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
wifhed  the  eleftion  to  have  been  confirmed ;  but  the  very  argu- 
ment of  the  candidate's  great  learning  and  high  connexions  pleaded 
ftrongly  againft  the  meafure  in  the  mind  of  a  jealous  monarch. 
After  this  queftian  was  decided,  Girald  went  to  Paris  a  fecond 
time,  and  was  elefted  profeffor  of  canon  law  in  that  univerfity; 
hut  he  refufed  the  honour,  and  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  1 190,  when  he  found  the  diocefe  in  commotion.  The 
chapter  had  joined  with  the  inhabitants  in  driving  away  Bifliop 
Peter,  and  the  adminiftration  was  conamitted  to  Grirald,  who 
feems  to  have  exerciTed  his  authority  honeftly  for  the  jeform  of 
abufes.  There  were  many  appeals  to  Rome  on  contefted  points  j 
but  the  quarrel  was  at  length  reconciled,  and  the  bilhop  reftored. 
He  was  now  made  chaplain  ta  Henry  the  Second,  and  continued 
in  his  fervice  for  feveral  years,  but  without  any  acceffion  of 
ecclefiaftical  dignity.  He  went  with  Prince  John  to  Ireland  as 
his  fecretary ;  but  refufed  two  bifhoprics,  rather  than  incur  obli- 
gations to  a  patron  in  whom  be  difcovered  early  marks  of  hoftility 
to  the  church.  On  his  return  from  Ireland  he  finiflied  his  topo- 
graphy of  that  country,  and  went  to  Oxford  for  the  purpofe  of 
reciting  it  in  public.  This  academical  exercife  lafted  three  days, 
during  which  time  he  fed  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ;  for  tie 
entertained  the  poor  of  the  city  on  the  firft  day,  the  doftors  and 
eminent  fcholars  on  the  fecond,  and  the  ordinary  ftudents,  the 
citizens,  and  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  on  the  third.  His  pro- 
grefs  through  Wales,  to  preach  the  crufade  with  Baldwin,  has 
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been  already  noticed;  and  to  this  journey  we  owe  the  Itinerary, 
to  which  fubfequent  topographers  have  been  very  confiderably 
indebted.     Having  been  figned  with  the  crofs  for  the  voyage  to 
the  holy  land,  he  wqs  obliged  to  procure  a  difpenfation,  that  he 
might  ftay  behind  to  affift  the  Btfhop  of  Ely  in  the  government, 
during  the  abfence  of  King  Richard.     During  this  time  he  might 
have  had  the  bifliopric  either  of  Bangor  or  LlandafF,  but  he  rather 
chofe  to  wait  for  that  of  St.  David's,  to  which  he  was  nominated 
on  the  vacancy.  He  had  previoufly  given  offence  to  the  archblfliop, 
by  contending  for  the  exemption  of  that  fee  from  the  metropolitan 
authority  of  Canterbuiy;    in  confequence  of  which  the  canons 
received  a  mandate  to  ele<ft  the  Prior  of  Llantony  Abbey.     The 
caufe  was  referred  to  Rome,  and  Girald  was  appointed  fpiritual 
and  temporal  acteiiniftrator  by  the  pope  during  the  period  of  liti- 
gation.    After  fome  time,  growing  weary  of  a  hopelefs  ftruggle 
againft  fuperior  power,  he  defifted  from  all  furtha:  oppofition,  and 
refigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favouc  of  his  ne|^ew.    The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  principally  paffed  in  retiremem,   and  in  the  purfuit 
of  his  literary  labours.     The  leading  feature  of  his  character  feems 
to  have  been  a  fervent  defire  at  once  for  the  aggrandizement  and 
reformation  of  the  church.    In  early  life,  it  can  fcarcely  efcape  the 
fulpicion  of  having  been  ambitious  or  mercenary;  but  thofe  motives 
feem  to  have  fubfided,  and  to  have  given  place  to  purer  views.    As 
a  writer,  his  puerilities  are  not  to  be  endured,  if  tried  by  the 
ftandard  of  the  prefent  age ;  but  his  compofition  is  elegant,  and'  his 
matter  ufeful,  in  a  degree  that  could  fcarcely  be  expected  from  the 
literature  and  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.    There  is  a 
very  uncandid  life  of  him    in  the   Biographia  Britannica;    but 
Dr.  Kippis  has  in  fome  meafure  foftened  Its  alperity  by  his  con^- 
eluding  note. 

On  the  road  between  Pembroke  and  Tenby  is  Lamphey  Fhrk^ 
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with  its  ruined  palace,  built  in  the  caftellated  manner,  exadlly 
after  the  model  of  the  palace  at  St.  David's,  with  which  it  is  pro- 
bably coeval.  It  is  generally  faid  to  have  been  jthe  work  of  Biihop 
Gower.  This  is  one  of  the  feven  epifcopal  palaces ; '  but  it  was 
alienated  from  the  fee  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  granted 
to  Lord  Hereford,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eflex,  wbofe  heirs  fold  it  to 
the  Owen  family.  It  has  that  remarkable  chara6ler  of  architedlure 
peculiar  to  this  country.  A  confiderable  part  of  two  great  halls 
and  a  round  tower  is  ftill  preferved.  One  of  thefe  halls  was  njearly 
ccighty  feet  by  twenty,  and  the  other  lixty  by  almoft  thirty.  The 
whole  building  was  moated ;  and  the  fouth  gate  remains  nearly 
perfedt.  The  park  was  celebrated  for  its  deer;  fb  that  it  formed 
altogether  a  princely  refidence  for  a  churchman.  From  Lamphey 
Park  to  Tenby  is  a  fine  ride,  along  a  bold  and  elevated  ridge, 
<;ommanding  extenfive  views  of  Pembrokefliire  on  one  fide,  and 
Caermarthen  Bay,  clofe  at  hand,  on  the  other,  and  occafional 
glances  at  Milford,  with  its  numerous  creeks,  on  looking  back. 
The  town  of  Tenby  is  feen  at  the  difl:ance  of  about  four  miles  by 
this  approach.  It  covers  the  fummit,  and  in  part  the  afcent,  of  a 
long  and  narrow  rock,  rifing  abruptly  out  of  the  fea,  by  which  it 
is  fo  nearly  furrounded  at  fpring  tides  that  the  communication  with 
Pembroke  is  interrupted  till  the  ebb,  except  by  a  circuitous  route. 
The  dire<3:  road,  coming  down  upon  the  fands,  is  under  water  for 
more  than  a  mile.  The  fpire  of  the  church  is  very  lofty,  which 
renders  the  appearance  of  the  place  the  more  ftriking ;  and  the 
intermixture  of  rocks,  houfes,  and  wood,  on  the  Iheltered  fide, 
produces  a  moft  fingular  efFed.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  caftlc 
was  built ;  but  Caradoc  Lhancarvan  informs  us,  that  in  the  year 
1 150  the  inhabitants  of  Tenby  prepared  an  ambufcade  for  Cadelh, 
the  fon  of  GrufFyth  ap  Rees,  and  fet  on  him  fiercely,  juft  as  he 
was  uncovering  his  hounds,  in  purfuit  of  his  favourite  diverfion. 
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Being  unarmed,  he  was  fo  feverely  wounded,  that  though  he 
efcaped  with  his  companions,  his  Hfe  was  for  fome  time  in  great 
danger.  Two  years  afterwards  his  brothers,  Meredith  and  Rees, 
took  the  caftle  by  foaling  the  walls  in  the  night  time,  and  revenged 
his  injuries  by  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  the  affaffins. 

Again,  in  1188,  Maelgwn  ap  Rees  brought  his  whole  power 
againft  the  town,  and  reduced  it  to  alhes.  This  nobleman  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  Welfli  hiftorians  as  eminently  endowed  with  the 
firft  qualities  of  perfon  as  w^H  as  mind,  and  the  terror  of  the  Flem- 
ings. The  caftle  has  beeri  very  large,  but  with  the  air  of  a  palace 
rather  than  a  place  of  defence.  The  apartments  were  ranged  along 
the  fides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  area  of  which  muft  nearly  have  divided 
the  fummit  of  the  rock  with  the  town.  The  north  wall,  which 
ftill  continues  in  good  prefervation,  is  built  of  a  very  confiderable 
thicknefs,  with  large  ftones  ftrongly  cemented.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  hall,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with 
other  apartments  and  extenfive  offices.  Over  the  gateway  are  the 
arms  of  England  and  of  Lancafter.  The  church  is  a  very  large 
building,  of  venerable  afpedt,  containing  fome  fine  old  monuments. 
The  weftern  doot  is  a  curious  fpecimen  of  mixed  Gothic,  and  the 
carved  cieling  of  the  nave  is  well  executed.  This  place  has  for  fome 
years  been  a  favourite  refort  of  fea-bathers.  The  fituation  itfelf  is 
more  romantic  and  interefting  than  that  of  either  Aberiftwid  or 
Swanfea ;  but  it  has  not  fuch  environs  in  which  to  make  excurfions 
when  the  novelty  of  the  fpot  and  its  objedts  is  exhaufted.  The  part 
of  the  town,  which  overlooks  the  harbour,  has  a  very  fine  efFe<a:  at 
fome  diftance  on  the  water.  The  houfes  are  built  with  tolerable 
regularity,  and  in  fome  meafure  afTume  the  crefcent-like  figure  of 
the  cliffs  on  which  they  are  placed.  All  travellers  are  much  ftruck 
with  the  remarkable  pofition  of  Tenby.  There  is  befides  a  wild- 
nefs  in  the  mafTes  of  fhapelefs  rock  which  form  the  iflands  of 

St. 
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St.  Catharine's,  St.  Margaret's,  and  Caldy.  The  latter  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  at  the  diflance  of  two  miles  from 
the  main  land,  oppofite  the  town.  It  had  formerly  a  priory,  a 
parifti  church,  and  a  chapel.  It  is  faid  to  yield  good  corn;  but  the 
other  two  are  mere  rock,  without  any  trace  of  vegetation.  St.  Ca- 
tharine's is  riven  afunder  in  the  middle  by  the  violence  of  the 
■waves,  and  is  perforated  in  more  than  one  place  befides.  There 
are  feveral  very  fine  natural  caverns  on  this  part  of  the  coaft ;  but 
not  of  fuch  extent  and  magnificence  as  are  to  be  found  in  Glamor- 
ganlhire.  There  was  formerly  a  very  confiderable  fifliery  here;  but 
it  has  much  declined.  The  Tenby  oyfters  are  of  a  very  large  fize, 
and  are  known  all  over  Sotlth  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
equal  in  quality  to  thofe  of  Milford. 


CHAPTER 
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1  HAVE  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  fburce  of  the  Tovy 
among  the  Cardiganfliire  mountains.  On  its  entrance  into  this 
county  it  is  reinforced  by  a  continual  acceffion  of  thofe  numerous 
ftreams,  frequently  of  much  beauty,  whofe  order,  and  in  fome 
cafes  their  properties,  are  particulariied  in  the  Polyolbion. 

Then  Tranant  nicely  treads  upon  the.  watry  trails 
The  lively  Ikipping  Brane,  along  with  Gwethrick  goes, 
In  Tovy's  wandring  banks  themfelves  that  fcarcely  iofe. 
But  Mudny,  with  Cledaugh,  and  Sawthy,  foon  refort, 
Which  at  Langaddoc  grace  their  fovereign's  watry  court. 

Beyond  Langaddoc,  Dulas  enters  the  Tovy.  This  is  not  the 
firft  time  that  a  ftream  of  this  denomination'  has  occurred ;  fb 
that  it  fcarcely  affords  a  diftinguifliing  mark  without  fbme  addi- 
tion :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  in  England  the  names  of 
Avon,  Oufe,  Stoure,  and  fome  other ;  fo  in  Wales,  before  all,  is 
Dulas,  a  name  very  often  of  rivers  in  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Caer- 
martheri,  and  elfewhere.^  Before  the  Tovy  reaqhes  Caermarthen, 
it  receives  the  Cothy  and  Gwilly.  The  other  rivers  of  the 
county,  unconnedled  with  the  Tovy,  are  the  Cowen,  bringing 
with  it  Towa  and  Carkenny  ;  and  the  Taw  which  receives  Morlas 
and  Cair.  The  furface  of  this  county  in  genera}  is  hilly ;  fo  that 
"      3  ^  '      ''  the 
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the  features  of  the  landfcape  are  charadlerized  by  the  bold  and 
flriking.  The  vales  are  many  pf  them  among  the  richeft  of  the 
principality ;  though  they  may  not  perhaps  be  accompanied  with 
fb  many  pidurefque  circumftances.  The  villages  near  the  fea 
coaft  are  frequently  beautiful ;  but  in  the  north  of  the  county 
their  condition,  and  that  of  the  folitary  cottagers,  is  the  moft 
miferable  that  can  be  conceived.  The  manners  of  the  people  are 
not  on  the  whole  fo  pleafmg  as  in  moft  parts  of  Wales.  There 
is,  particularly  at  the  weftern  extremity,  a  jeaJoufy  and  rvtiet^fs^ 
v^hich  arifes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  people  fprung  from 
different  families.  The  adjoining  hundreds  of  Piembrokeflure  are 
Englifli  I  and  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  principality 
in  whigh  art  Englilhman  is  fo  unpopular.  To  the  north  and  eaft 
the  hills  rife  into  mountains.  The  vale  of  Tovy  is  feldom  more 
than  two  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  it  abounds  with  beauties.  The 
vallies  thro^h  which  the  fmaller  rivers  tun,  are  in  gtndfal  retired 
and  pleaiing;  but  their  afpfid:  is  more  Uttifofiii  than  thofe  of 
Glamorgan  and  Cardigan.  Ithe  rural  character  is  not  heightened 
by  fo  many  icenes  of  pleafing  wildnefs'.  The  mountains,  whick 
occupy  a  coniidcrabje  proportion  of  the  county,  are  in  general 
black  and  dreary,  with  every  thing  to  excite  a  feeling  of  wfetch- 
edrreft,  and  nothing  to  infpire  an  idea  of  fublimlty.  This  obferva- 
tion  does  not  apply  to  the  tra^  orl  the  north^of  Llandilo  Vawr 
and  Ltaildovery,  but  the  iiyle  of  nature  there  is  intirely  that  of 
Caif'diganfhlre  on  which  it  bbrders,  though  the  geographical  diviifion 
requires  it  to  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Caermarthehfhlre. 
The  climate  and  fertility  of  this  county  are  much  cdebrated^ 
though  they  are  not  found  to  be  favourable  to  wheat.  Barley 
find  oats  are  the  moft  profitiibie  crops,  and  great  quantities  of  the 
tatter  are  exported  to  Briftol.  Itht  black  cattle  and  hories  bred 
on  the  hills,   fill  all  the  f^rs  of  the  rieighbouring  diftrid,  and 

contribute 
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contribute  m  a  great  meafure  to  the  fupport  of  the  farmers,  who 
depend  much  on  the  right  pf  mountain.  The  woods  have  fufFered 
greatly  of  late  years ;  but  they  are  ilill  abundant.  There  is  plenty 
of  Uceeftone  and  coal  in  many  places.  The  want  of  the  latter 
artiele  15  much  f? It  in  Cardiganfhir6  and  a  great  part  of  Perabtolce- 
ihire ;  but  the  ikitlful  manner  in  which  they  make  up  their  balls 
of  eulm  or  p^t,  compenfates  in  a  great  degree  for  the  deficiency, 
I  did  not  obfefve  the  fame  inconveniences  to  arifc  from  this  kind 
pf  firing  in  Walie«,  which,  are  gejierally  experienced,  efpeciajly  for 
euUnary  pi»fpQf?iS>  in  thofc  parts  of  Eugland  where  it  is  ncQB&of 
to  refort  to  a  fimilar  fubftitute  ;  and  thi|,muft  arife  from  a  fupe- 
rior  mode  of  manufacSuring  the  balls,  whiqh  make  a  clear  and 
bright  fir«.  The  trad^  of  this  county  is  very  confiderable,  though 
there  feems  fit  prefent  no  probability  of  its  rivalling  Glamorgan- 
flaire.  It  has  to  boaft  of  its  iron  works,  tin  works,  and  lead  mines ; 
but  I  have  been  in6>rraed  that  the  latter  have  much  ditappointed 
the  ayaricious  dreams  of  their  proprietors.  Befides  furnilhing  its 
own  confumption,  it  exports  oats,  butter,  ftone-coal,  bark,  and 
oak  timber  in  very  confiderable  quantities.   ' 

Tbeire  is  an  ^jtnaqcountabk  mixture  of  pofleffions  in  this  county, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  where  it  is  not 
unufual  to  find  half  an  acre,  or  an  acre  of  land,  furrounded  by  a 
circle  of  contiguous  property,  belonging  to  a  different  perfon  ;  and 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  owner  of  this  infulated  patch  has 
no  other  pofieffion  within  feveral  miles,  and  fcarcely  knows  h&w 
even  this  -came  into  his  fanply-  Such  was  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  eftates  of  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  which,  befidqs  the 
dcmefnes  attached  to  his  caftles  and  manors,  were  difperfed  all 
over  this  country  in  fmall  and  unconne<Sed  tenements.  There 
are  feveral  veftigiM  of  Roman  w&ys,  particularly  about  Llandovery; 
and  many  fepulcbxal  momuneots  of  the  Jlore5tti6>  as  well  as  of  thi^ 

3  Z  2  ancient 
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ancient  Britons.  Roman  coins  of  a  very  early  date  have  been  dug 
up  in  a  camp  near  Whitland  ;  and  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  there 
is  a  circle,  refembling  RoUrich  ftones  in  Oxfordihire.  Between 
the  rivers  Cowen  and  Towa,  there  is  a  remarkable  barrow,  with  the 
ftone  cheft  for  the  reception  of  the  body  remaining  in  the  centre. 
There  is  alfo  a  curious  fpring,  of  which,  with  two  others  ftill 
more  fmgular  in  the  principaKty,  Selden  gives  the  'following 
account.  "  It  is  in  the  parifh  of  Kilken  in  Flintfliire,  where  it 
ebbeth  and  floweth  in  direft  oppofite  times  to  the  fea ;  they  call 
it  Finon-Leinw:  Such  a  one  is  therfe  about  a  furlortg  from  the 
Severn  fea,  by  Newton  in  Glamorganfhire,  and  another  ebbing 
and  flowing,  (but  with  the  common  courfe  of  the  moon,  afcend- 
ing  or  fetting)  by  Dinevor  in  Caermcrdhinfhire.  Nor  think  I 
any  reafons  more  difficult  to  be  given,  than  thofe  which  are 
moft  ipecially  hidden,  and  moft  frequently  ftrange  in  particulaj? 
qualities  of  floods,  wells,  and  fpririgs;  in  which  (before  all  other) 
nature  feems  as  if  flie  had,  for  man's  wonder,  ^ffecfled  a  not  intel- 
ligible variety,  fo  different,  fo  remote  from  conceit  of  moft  piercing 
wits ;  and  fuch  unlooked  for  operations  both  of  their  firft  and 
fecond  qualities  (to  ufe  the  fchool  phrafe  of  them)  are  in"  every 
chronograph er,  naturalift,-  and  hiftorian."  The  Tovy  is  called 
Tobius  by  Ptolemy. 

With  refpeiS  to  the  remarkable  charadlers  Caermarthenfhire  has 
produced,  I  fhall  notice  them  occafionally  as  I  proceed,  and  only 
ftop  here  to  mention  James  Howcl,  born  at  Abernant,  where 
his  father  was  the  clergyman.  He  was  educated  at  the  free 
fchool  at  Hereford,  and  was  admitted  of  Jefus  College,  Oxford, 
in  1610,  at  the  age  of  fixtecn.  He  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and 
entered  on  life  with  the  world  completely  before  him  ;  for  he 
inJicrlted  neither  lands  nor  leafes ;  had  neither  private  home 
nor  public  occupation.  By  the  pecuniary  affiftance  of  his  father 
I  and 
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and  friends,  fcantily  fupplied  in  proportion  to  their  means,  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  for  three  years  in  different  countries,  and  confe- 
quently  to  obtain  a  command  of  languages.  After  his  return, 
he  was  fent  into  Spain,  in  the  year  1622,  to  recover  an  Englifh 
(hip,  feized  by  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia.  . .  Sometime  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Prefident 
of  the  North.  He  was  reprefentative  of  Richmond  in  Yorkihire, 
to  thFparliament  beginning  in  \6zy.  Four  years  afterwards,  he 
went  with  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  to  Denmark,  as  fecretary  to  the 
embafly,  where  he  entertained  the  king  and  his  children  with 
fome  qiiairit  Latin  fpeeches  of  condolence  on  the  "death  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  grandmother  to  Charles  the  Firft  of  England. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  Clerk  of  the 
Council ;  but  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  after  the  king's  repa- 
ration from  the  parliament.  He- fupported  himfelf  in  prifon  by 
his  writings,  which  procured  him  a  comfortable  fubfiftence'.  In 
confequence  of  his  having  temporized  with  the  party  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  not  reftored  to  his  former  office,  but  was 
appointed  hilloriographer  to  the  king,  the  firft  who  bore  that 
title.  This  however  was  a.mere  honour,  with  little  or  no  emolu- 
ment ;  fo  that  he  depended  almoft  entirely  on  his  rapid  and 
multifarious  pen,  to  the  very  time  of  his  death  in  1666.  His 
pieces  were  chiefly  written  on  the  fpur  of  the  moment,  under  the 
preflure  of  neceffitous  circumftances  ;  to  which,  rather  than  to  the 
want  of  talent,  it  is  perhaps  owing  that  they  have  not  furvived.  It 
only  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  moft  unqueftionable  genius  to  write 
carelefsly,  and.  yet  to  write  well  ;  or  to  extort  lafting  fame  out  of 
trifling  fubjecls.  James  Howel  was  buried  in  the  1  emple  church ; 
tut  his  monument  was  taken  away  in  1683,  when  that  fabric 
was  repaired  ajid.beautified. 

.  >  li. 
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CHAPTER    XXXL 

NEW   INN....PE5rDINE....3LLAUGHARNE....LLANDOWROR.... 

WHITLAND. 

X  HERE  is  a  very  fine  aquatic  exeurlion  from  Tenby  Harbour 

^crofs  Caermarthen  Bay,  paflSng  Monkflone  Head,,  and  making 

f ither  for  Llau^barne  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taw,  or  for  Lan 

Stephan  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tovy,  which  is  navigable  as 

far  as  Caermarthen  Bridge>     A  party  may  hire  a  ikifF  at  Tenby, 

?,nd  accomplilh  their  landijig  under  Lan  Stepjian  Caftle  in  one 

tid€ ;  but  they  will  in  all  probability  be  obliged  to  find  their  way 

by  la»d,  like  myfelfi  from  that  place  to  Caernaarthen,  notwith- 

ftandii^  the  afFurances  of  the  boatmen  to   the  contrary.     For 

tbofc  who  do  not  affedt  the  pleafure  of  failing,  there  is  a  fine 

•pglk    or    ride,    prinapally  along    the   fands,    from   Tenby   to 

Llaugharne.    It  is  neceflary  to  mention  New.  Inn,  nearly  halfway 

betweea  the  two  places,  for  the  purpofe  of  informing  the  traveller 

that  there  is  no  inn,  nor  any  :l|iQcies  of  public  entertainment,  to 

be  met  with  there.     There  are  a  few  fifhermen's  huts  upon  the 

b£ach,  and  a  number  of  collieries  belonging  to  Lord  Milford  in 

the  neighbourhood.     This  place  marks  the  boundary  of  the  two 

counties.     At  a  little  diJiaace  there  is  an  old  manfion,  about  the 

^te  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  built  as  a  marine  villa,  clofe  upon  the 

fand,  now  the  feat  of  Captain  Ackland.     The  remainder  of  the 

way  is  highly  interefling ;  the  views  of  the  bay  from  the  high 

grounds 
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grounds  compreheM  the  whole  fweep  from  Worm's-  Head  to 
Caldy.     The  white  buildings  of  Tenby,  hanging  on  the  point  of 
the  rock,  are  pifturefque  from  their  fituation,  and  too  diftant  to^ 
be  offeflfively  glaring.     Near  Pendine  there  is  a  natural  cavern 
trntier  the  roadj  which  the  country  people  reprefent  as  one  of  the 
grfekteft  curiofities  in  Wales,  and  would  fend  a  ftranger  twenty 
ttiiics  to  fee  Without  the  leaft  remorfe.     It  is  fo  low  that  a  matt 
can  fcarcely  ftand  lipright  at  the  entrance ;  and  the  rill  paffing, 
through  it  is  altogether  in^aSficant.     The  outlet  of  the  water 
fliews  it  to  be  Of  coniiderable  length.     The  fcenery  about  .it  is 
terdaftt  atid  pretty,  with  a  little  wood,  always  a  Itixury  near  the 
ffea.     The  4efcerit  to  Llaugharne  is  highly  romantic  j  the  town  is 
built  oh  the  edge  of  a  marlh,  in  a  very  low  fituation,  open  to  the 
fea,  and  backed  by  very  high  grounds.     It  is  one  of  the  moft 
fequ^ftcred  places  that  can  be  conceived  j  and  is  much  inhabited 
fcy  half-pay  officers^  and  families  which  feek  an  ecoiiomical  retire- 
ttieiit.     It  is  by  fat  the  beft  built  little  town  in  Caermarthenfhire>, 
&iitl  very  well  fupplied  with  proviii<ins;  but  its  heat  in  fummer  is 
ifttolerably  oppreffive.     The  church  is  large,  handfome>  and  ia 
good  eondition;  with  fome  refpeflable  monuments.    The  church* 
3ratd   is  femarkable   for  occupying  the  fide   of  a   rather   fteep 
tleelivity.     The  view  from  the  tipper  part  of  it  is  very  rich  ;  it  is 
well  planted  with  fomis  large  yew  as  well  as,  other  tree^.     The 
church  dnd  churchyard  are  more  than  ufually  ornameiftal  to  the 
place.     The  caftle  is  a  pidurefque  fubjed,  in  the  point  of  view 
at  whick  it  is  taken  in  the  annexed  plate ;  but  the  proprietor  hafi. 
iaid  out  the  inner  court  as  a  modern  garden,  and  in  every  refped: 
done  his  utmt^  to  deHtoy  the  chaJrader  of  the  ruin  towards  the 
water.     Not  only  the  area,  but  even  one  of  the  towers,  is  con- 
verted to   the   purpofes    of   horticulture,    and  ^lled    with   the 
incongruous  ornaments  of  evergreens  and  flowering  ferubs.     The 

buildings 
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building,  however,  has  a  very  noble  appearance  towards  the  ilreet, 
as  you  come  down  from  the  diredlion  of  Tenby.  Its  date  may  pro- 
bably be  afcribed  to  the  fettlenient  of  the  Normans  and  Flemings 
in  thefe  parts ;  but  the  events  that,  have  taken  place  in  it  are  little 
known  to  hiftory.  In  1215  it  was  demoliflied  by  Lhewelin  ap  Jor- 
werth.  The  Englifh  fettlement  extends'as  far  as  the  middle  of  this 
town,  and  here  terminates  abruptly.  It  is  divided  into  the  Englifli 
and  Welfh  part;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  diyifions  neither 
mix  with  each  other,  nor'  even  understand  one  another's  fpeech. 

Llaugharne  is  alfo  to  be  noticed  as  the  birth-place  of  Dr.Tucker, 
Dean  of  Glocefter,  a  man  eminent  for  political  fagacity,  as  well 
as  for  the  temper  with  which  he  handled  controverted  {abje&s. 
He  was  born  here  in  the  year  1712,  His  father  was  a  farrner, 
who,  on  the  acquifition  of  a  fmall  cftate  in  Cardiganfhire,  deterr 
mined  to  give  his  fon  a  clalEcal  education.  Jofiah,  by  his 
proficiency  at  Ruthin  fchool,  procured  an  exhi,bition  in  Jefus 
College,  Oxford,  and  fct  forward  for  the  feat  of  the  mufes  with 
his  bundle  at  the  end  of  his  flick.  Aboat  the  year  1735  he  went 
into  orders,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  Glocefterfhire.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  came  to  Briftol  to  ferye  a  church,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  minor  canons  in  the  gathedral.  His  fituation  in  a  large  trading 
city  greatly  favoured  his  political  and  corpmercial  fludies  ;  while  his 
clerical  condudl  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  blihop,  who 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards  procured  his  elevation 
to  a  prebendal  ftall.  He  likewife  got  the  living  of  which  he  had 
been  curate  in  Briftol.  But  the  circumftance  which  introduced 
him  to  general  fame  was  the  bill  for  naturalizing  the  Jews,  of 
which  he  became  the  public  advocate  by  his  celebrated  letters. 
This  great  meafure  raifed  the  bigots  of  all  denominations  to  arms; 
and  the  citizens  of  Briftol  exprefled  their  indignation  at  the  fup- 
pofed  apoftafy  of  their  divine  by  burning  his  letters,  and  his  effigy 
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in  full  canonicals.  Pamphlets  and  magazines,  ncwfpapers  and  hand- 
bills)  were  all  enlifted  for  the  crufade,  and  waged  a  warfare  of  bitter 
invedlive,  till  fome  new  theme  of  pious  virulence  diverted  their 
forces  from  th«  attack,  and  feafonably  gave  a  refpite  to  the  viftim 
of  their  zeal.  In  i  y^;^  Mr.  Tucker  publifhed  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Turkey  trade,  in  which  he  argued  very  forcibly  againft  the  fyftem 
df  chartered  companies.  He  feems  to  have  regained  his  popularity, 
with  the  people  of  Briftol ;  for  about  this  period  Lord  Clare, 
afterwards  Earl  Nugent,  owed  his  eledlion  in  a  great  degree  to 
Mr.  Tucker's  exertions  in  his  own  parifh.  In  1758  his  lordlhip 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Glocefter  for  his  partifan,  who  on  that 
oecafion  took  his  do6lor's  degree.  About  this  time  he  drew  up  a 
treatife  on  commerce,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  Hayter,  then  tutor  to 
the  prefent  king,  and  afterwards  Bifhop  of  London,  for  the  uie  of 
his  royal  pupil.  This  work,  which  gave  the  fulleft  fatisfadion, 
was  printed,  but  never  publifhed.  Warburton,  who  had  been  his 
colleague  in  the  chapter  of  Briftol,  and  was  afterwards  his  bifliop, 
was  very  much  difpofed  to  depreciate  both  his  talents  and  probity. 
He  once  faid  of  him,  that  his  dean's  trade  was  religion,  and 
religion  his  trade.  The  obfervation  was  fufficiently  coarfe ;  but 
the  wit  went  no  further  than  the  verbal  antithefis,  and  an  incon- 
fequent  allufion  to  the  fubjedl  of  his  writings.  Religion  was  his 
trade  -only  as  it  was  the  trade  of  the  bifhop,  and  of  every  clergy- 
man who  lives  on  the  revenues  of  his  profeflion ;  and  there  was 
little  reafon  why  a  man  fhould  be  faid  to  make  a  trade  of  his  reli- 
gion, who  ftepped  forward  on  every  proper  oecafion  as  its  able  and 
moderate  advocate.  It  furely  was  not  lefs  confiftent  with  clerical 
dignity  to  take  up  his  pen  on  fubjeds  of  the  firft  national  import- 
ance than  to  become  the  editor  "of  a  poet,  or  to  engage  in  any  of 
thofe  literary  labours  by  which  our  clergy,  in  common  with  other 
learned  men,  have  added  fo  materially  to  the  general  ftock  of 
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information.  In  1773  the  dean  publiflied  his  Apology  for  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  feme  time  afterwards  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Kippis  on  his  vindication  of  the  proteftatit  diflenting  miniflers. 
Nearly  ahout  the  fame  time  he  publilhed  his  Directions  for  Tra- 
vellers. During  the  American  conteft  he  publilhed  A  Statement 
of  the  Pleas  and  Arguments  refpefting  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies :  an  Inquiry  whether  Separation  or  Connexion  Would 
be  for  National  Advantage,  and  Anfwers  to  Objedlions  againft  the 
Separation  from  America.  Thefe  pieces  drew  down  upon  hirn  the 
refentment  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  he  addreffed  a  forcible  and 
manly  letter  of  vindication.  That  gentleman's  diflike  is  fuppdfed 
to  have  been  exafperated  by  the  dean's  adherence  to  Lord  Nugent's 
intereft  in  Briftol.  In  1777  he  publilhed  his  View  of  the  Diffi- 
culties of  the  Trinitarian,  Arian,  and  Socinian  Syftems,  with 
Seventeen  fermons.  In  1778  a  fingle  lady  of  large  fortune,  one  of 
his  parifhioners,  left  him  her  dwelling-houfe  in  Briftol,  with  a 
handfome  legacy.  While  the  terrors  of  invalion  were  prevalent, 
during  the  American  war,  he  wrote  and  circulated  feveral  fenfible 
papers,  under  the  fignature  of  CafTandra,  reprefenting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  attempt.  In  1 78 1  he  publilhed  his  treatife  on  civil 
govgrnnrent,  which  he  had  printed  long  before,  in  oppofition  to 
the  dod:rines  of  Locke.  This  book  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Towers, 
and  feveral  other  writers  of  ability  on  the  popular  fide  of  the 
queftion.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  called 
Cui  Bono?  in  which  he  recapitulates  his  former  arguments  on  the 
fubje6l  of  wars  and  colonies.  He  afterwards  publiflied  a  traft  on 
the  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  wrote  feveral 
other  pieces,  theological,  political,  and  mifcellaneous.  The  dean 
died  in  i  jgg,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  a  liberal  man, 
with  very  moderate  preferment.  He  fupported  the  celebrated 
John  Henderfon  at  the  univerfity,  who  would  have  had  no  means 
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of  fatisfying  his  thirft  after  knowledge  but  for  the  patronage  of 
Dr,  Tucker.  About  the  year  1790  he  appUed  to  the  chancellor 
for  leave  to  refign  his  re<9;ory  in  favour  of  his  curate.  The 
refignation  would  have  been  willingly  accepted,  but  the  privilege 
of  nominating  a  fucceflbr  was  refufed  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  determined  to  hold  the  living  till  he  could  attain  his  objeft. 
He  communicated  his  defign  to  the  parifhioners,  and  procured  a 
petition  from  them  in  favour  of  a  worthy  man  with  a  large  family, 
which  was  figned  by  the  whole  body,  diflenters  as  well  as  members 
of  the  eftablifliment.  It  is  no  longer  a  queftion,  whether  chan- 
cellors have  hearts,  for  the  application  was  fuccefsful.  The  dean 
married  very  late  in  life. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from  this  place  is  the  village  of 
Llandowror,  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  Taw,  near  thejundlion 
of  the  vallies,  where  that  river  receives  the  Cair.  The  fcenery 
is  highly  beautiful,  and  has  been  defcribed  very  well  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Young,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Annals  of  Agriculture. 
Another  excurfion  is  to  be  made  from  Llaugharne  to  Whitland, 
where  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  abbey  are  to  be  traced.  Near  it 
is  the  field  where,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  Howel 
Dha  refided  in  a  houfe  formed  of  white  wattles,  while  he  and  his 
le;giflative  affembly  from  every  part  of  Wales  were  framing  the 
code  of  laws  which  bears  his  name.  This  field  is  at  the  village  of 
Whitland.  The  ftyle  of  common  building  for  private  perfons  muft 
have  been  fimple  indeed,  when  a  ftrudlure  of  fuch  materials  was 
dpemed  fufficient  for  a  prince  in  the  fuUeft  exercife  of  his  fovereign 
authority.  When  this  great  work  of  legiflation  was  completed,  three 
copies  were  written,  one  of  which  was  to  follow  the  prince's 
court,  for  his  perfonal  guidance,  and  the  two  other  to  be  depofited 
for  the  ufe  of  the  provinces,  one  at  the  palace  of  Aberfraw,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  Dinevowr.     Neither  did  this  indefatigable 
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prince  reft  fatisfied  even  with  this  folemn  ena<3:ncient.     He  went 
to  Rome  with  a  company  of  bilhops  and  learned  men,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reciting  the  provilions  before  the  pope,  who  gave  them 
the  fanftion  of  his  authority.     All  caufes  relating  to  inheritance 
of  land  were  to  be  adjudged  by  the  king  or  prince  in  perfon,  who 
fat  on  an  elevated  chair,  with  an  elder  on  each  fide,  and  the 
freeholders  ranged  next  to  the  elders.     In  another  divifion  of  the 
court,  before  the  king,  on  a  lower  feat,  fat  the  chief  juftice  of  the 
principality,  with  the  prieft  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  ordinary 
judge  of  the  diftri£l  on  his  left.     As  foon  as  the  court  was  opened, 
the  plaintiff  entered  the  thiri  divifion  on  the  left  fide,  and  took 
his  ftation  facing  the  ordinary  judge,  with  his  ferjeant  at  his  right 
hand,   his  advocate  behind  him,  and  his  champion  in  the  rear  of 
the,  advocate.    The  defendant  occupied  the  right  fide  of  the  court, 
with  his  attendants  in  the  fame  order,  and  ftood  facing  the  priefl. 
The  witn'efles  were  placed  at  the  lower  end,  between  the  champions 
of  either  party,  oppofite  the  chief  juftice.  The  middle  fpace  of  the 
^.third  divifion  was  kept  clear,  that  the  witnefTes  might  be  diftinftly 
feen  by  the  prince  and  chief  judge  while  they  were  giving  their 
evidence.    When  the  depofitions  were  concluded,  on  a  fignal  given 
by  the  ferjeamts,  the  chief  juftice,  prieft,  and  ordinary  judge,  retired 
to  frame  their  verdift  for  the  confideration  of  the  king  or  prince; 
who,  on  receiving  it,  confulted  with  the  elders,  and  pafTed  fentence, 
if  the  right  was  clear,   or  referred  it  to  be  tried  by  the  champions, 
if  it  wa!s  obfcure.     This  court  was  not  held  in  any  hall  or  covered 
building,  but  in  the  open  air.     From  Whithmd  the  neareft  way  to' 
Caermarthen  is  by  the  village  of  St.  Clare ;  but  the  traveller  in 
puxfuit  of  objedls  fhould  return  to  vifit  Lan  Stephan  Caftle  and 
Kidwelly,  whence  be  may  either  make  his  way  to  Caermarthen, 
-Of  rrofs  Burry  River  to  Cheriton  in  Gower.  There  was  a  monaftery 
or  nunnery  at  StA^hxe. 

CHAPTER 
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LAN   STEPHAN    CASTLE.. ..CAERMARTHElf. 

X  HE  Village  of  Lan  Stephan  is  peculiarly  interefting.  It  is  clean 
and  well  built,  at  the  foot  and  along  the  fide  of  a  very  beautiful 
hill,  uniting  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  an  inland  hamlet  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  maritime  fituation,  where  one  of  the  fineft: 
rivers  in  Wales  throws  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Three  or  four  houfes 
were  building  when  I  was  there,  in  a  very  good  ftyle ;  and  the 
whole  place  wears  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  profperity.  Sa 
near  as  it  is  to  Caermarthen,  it  is  ftrange  that  it  fhould  not  be- 
the  refort  of  occafional  vifitors ;  but  it  would  foon  be  fpoiled^  if  it 
were.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  a  breakfaft ;  and  there 
is.  no  licence  for  felling  fpirits  in  the  village.  It  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  moft  fruitful  fpots  throughout  the  country;  and  frequently 
reminded  me  of  the  marine  villages  on  the  coaft  of  Devon.  t/Ly 
firft  vifit  was  in  the  time  of  the  hay  harveft,  and  the  buiy  fcene 
was  unufiially  gay  and  attraiSlive,  heightened  as  its  efFeft  was--  by 
the  decent  appearance  of  the  peaiantry.  There  is  a  handifome 
modern  houfe  on  the  hill,  in  contraft  with  the  dulky  antiquity  of 
the  caftle»  finely  placed  on  the  fummit  of  a  perpendicular  cliiF. 
This  ruin  is  a  moft  pi<Surefque  objetft,  from  whatever  point-  it  i&- 
viewed,  whether  by  land  or  water.  The  ftru<5lure  is-  mucb  broken 
away;  but  it  compofes,-  perhaps,  the  better  on,tl»t  account  with- 
the  furtounding  landfcape.     The^  foundations  of  the  walk  prove< 
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the  area  they  enclofe  to  have  been  large.  The  windings  of*  the 
Tovy  up  towards  Caermarthen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  expanfe 
of  fea  on  the  other,  render  the  profped:  from  the  caftle  as  various 
and  magnificent  as  the  view  of  it  on  the  approach  was  pidturefque. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  Owen 
Gwineth's  reign,  and  was  taken,  after  a  great  battle,  from  the 
Flemings  and  Normans,  by  Cadelh,  Meredith,  and  Rees,  about 
the  year  1143.  The  defeated  ftarty  colleded  all  their  flrength, 
and  returned  fuddenly  to  the  attack  ;  but  Meredith,  to  whofe 
defence  the  caflle  was  entrufted,  preferved  by  policy  what  he  had 
obtained  by  valour.  He  was  aware  of  their  approach  under  the 
cover  of  the  night,  and  fufFered  them  to  mount  their  fcaling 
ladders.  When  the  befiegers  thought  themfelves  fecure  of  their 
poffeflion,  the  watch- word  was  given,  and  the  ladders  were  all 
overthrown  or  broken  down.  In  1189  Rees  ap  Grufiyth,  who 
was  then  at  variance  with  his  fon  Maelgw^n;  brought  an  army 
againft  this  csftlc,  and  won  it,  together  with  that  of  St.  Clare. 
Thefe-  two  caflles,  with  thoie  of  Llaugharne  and  Caermarthen, 
experienced  a  fimilar  fate  from  Lhewelln  ap  Jorwerth  in  1215. 
The  y^le  of  Tovy  is  among  the  moft  celebrated  of  South  Wales ; 
and  it  owes  its  celebrity  partly  to  its  own  beauty,  and  partly  to  the 
verfe  of  Dyer,  who  was  a  native  of  this  county,  and  bred  among 
thefe  fcenes,  where  he  wandered  as  an  itinerant  painter  before 
he  went  into  the  church.  The  late  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Obfervations 
on  the  River  Wye,  obje<fts  to  him  as  a  defcriptive  poet,  that 
tJfcough  bred  to  the  pencil,  and  in  pofleffion  of  a  pidturefque 
fubjeft,  he  has  not  produced  a  perfe<ft  landfcape.  He  imputes  to 
him  a  confufion  of  diftances  and  fore-grounds,  and  all  thoie  other 
dcfe6b  of  contrail  and  perfpedtivc  which  may  be  venial  in  poets 
OJjly»  but  Ihovdd  have  been  avoided  by  a  profeflbr  of  the  fifter 
arts.     Dr.  Johnfon,  too,  has  been  adverf^  to  Dyer's  claims ;  and 
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his  reputation  has  probably  fuffered  with  that  clafs  of  readers 
which  requires  to  go  in  leading-firings.  Dr.  Anderfon,  in  his 
very  able  vindication  of  the  poet,  has  admitted,  in  fome  degree, 
the  juftice  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  cenfure,  but  has  defended  him  with 
fpifit"and  fuccefs  againii  the  degrading  fenterice  of  the  great  critic. 
I  fhall  not  prefume  to  enter  into  the  controverfy,  but  "refer  my 
readers  to  the  life  of  Dyer  by  each  of  his  biographers ;  obferving 
only,  that  Df.  Anderfon  refts  his  highell  pretenfions  on  thofe 
of  his  poems  which  are  the  leaft  known.  He  infinuafes  rathei' 
broadly,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  did  not  eafily  praife  his  contemporaries; 
arid  we  mufl:  all  be  fenfible  of  an  unreafbnable  antipathy  agjairiii 
Whigs  and  blank  verfe.  Yet,  after  allowing  for  the  want  of  a 
highly  poetical  mind,  and  dedu(3;irig  for  party  prejudice,  it  remains 
true,  that  he  executed  a  talk,  for  wliich  nature  perhaps  had  not 
eminently  qualified  him,  with  a  felicity  farely  equalled  hy  thofe 
who  have  thought  themfelves  impelled  by  genius,  or  have  really 
been  guided  by  a  prefidirig  inclination  to  the  department  of  letters 
they  have  occupied. 

The  whole  of  this  vale,  ffdrii  Lari  Stephan  to  Yllrad  Ffin, 
abounds  in  interelling  objed:s  of  every  defcription.  The  firft 
ftretch  of  country  to  Caermartheri  is  rich  and  beautiful.  It  is 
well  clothed  with  trees  in  the  hedge-rows,  as  well  as  with  more 
extenfive  plantations.  The  road  lies  for  the  moftpart  along  the 
weftern  ridge,  continually  commanding  the  river  arid  all  its 
luxuriant  accdmpaniments.  The  hills  are  cultivated  to  the  top ; 
the  meadows  are  verdant,  and  the  cornfields  fruitful.  The  firft 
view  of  Caermarthen  from  the  eminence  is  particularly  ftriking. 
The  three  diftinifl  hills  by  which  the  to^vri  is  backed,  of  confider- 
able  magnitude  and  various  character,  with  the  decorated  villas  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  caftle,  the  bridge,  and  the  veffels  on  the 
fiver,  confpire  to  forrii  a  grand  and  impreffive  fcene.     The  toWh 
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itfelf  does  not  make  good  Its  promlfe.     It  is  large,  but  the  ftreets 

are  lleep  and  irregular.    I  expeded  fomething  better,  from  having 

heard  it  called  little  London.     In  what  the  refemblance  confifts, 

I  could  not  difcover.     The  houfes  are  in  general  whitened,  but 

the  chimnies  of  a  red  brick  ;  which  at  a  little,  diflance  produces  a 

moft  difagreeable  efFcdl  to  the  eye.     This  T  noticed  efpecially  at 

the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Lan  Stephan ;  and  a  houfe  of  wd 

brick  here  and  there  among  the  white  ones  adds  to  the  general 

glare.     There  are  fome  very  good  houfes,  but  they  are  not  in 

general  advantageoufly  placed.   The  (Ituation  of  the  principal  inn, 

the  Ivy  Bufti,  removed  to  what  ^as  lately  a  gentleman's  feat  on 

the  banks  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  town.    The  rooms 

command  a  charming  reach  of  the  river  up  to  Abergwilly  Palace. 

The  late  Ivy  Bulh.  was  the  houfe  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who 

obtained  it  and  his  property  in  this  neighbourhood  by  marriage 

with  the  only  child  and  heirefs  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Efq.     He 

died  here  on  the  ift  of  September,  iy^\  and  there  are  two  or 

three  very  old  people  ftill  living  in  the  town  who  recolleft  his 

perfon.     Sir  Richard,   in  the  courfe  of  his  theatrical  career,  has 

introduced  many  a  magician  to  the  public ;  I  fliall  therefore  avail 

myfelf  of  his  example  and  authority,  while  I  ftate  the  pretentions 

of  mine. 

"  According  to  Jcffery  of  Monmouth,   the  famous  magician 

[Merlin  was  born  at  Kaermardin,  i.  e.  Caermarthen,  named  by 

Ptolemy  Maridunum.     Merlin's  mother,  who  was  a  niece  and 

daughtet  of  the  King  of  Demetla  (or  South  Wales),  giving  an 

account  of  her  wonderful  conception  of  her  fbn,  a  philofopher- 

explains  it,  that  it  was  {ovfic  demon,  or  incubus,  fome  guileful 

fpright,  partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of  man,  partly  of  angels, 

and  afluming  a  human  ihape,  which  begot  Merlin;  and  this  explains 

what  Ariofto  fays,  that  Merlin  was  the  fon  of  a  demon." — Hoole. 

Dv  Merlin  dico,  del  demonio  iiglio,— — C.  33. 

Spenfer 
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Spenfer  gives  a  noble  defcription  of  the  cave  which  was  the 
icene  of  Merlin's  incantations.  Britomart,  and  her  nurfe  old 
Olauce,  go  to  confult  this  magician : 

To  Maridunum,  that  is  now  by  change 

Of  name  Cayr  Mardrn  call'd,  they  took  their  way; 

There  the  wife  Merlin  whilom  went,  they  fay. 

To  make  -his  wonne,  low  underneath  the  ground. 

In  a  deep  delve,  far  from  the  view  of  day. 

That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found. 

When  fohe  counfell'd  with  his  fprights  encompafs'd  round. 

And  if  thou  ever  happen  that  fame  way 

To  travel,  go  to  fee  that  dreadful  place : 

It  is  an  hideous,  hollow  cave,  they  fay. 

Under  a  rock  that  lies  a  little  Jpace 

From  the  fwift  Barry,  tumbling  down  apace, 

Emongft  the  woody  hills  of  Dynevowre ; 

But  dare  not  thou,  I  charge,  in  any  cafe. 

To  enter  into  that  fame  baleful  bower. 

For  fear  the  cruel  fiends  fliould  thee  unwares  devour. 

But  (landing  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  ear, 
Andthere  fuch  g^aftly  noife  of  iron  chains. 
And  brazen  cauldrons,  thou  fhalt  rumbling  hear. 
Which  thoufaud  fprights  with  long  enduring  pains 
Do  tofs,  that  it  will  ftun  thy  feeble  brains ; 
And  often  times  great  grcans,  and  grievous  ftounds, 
When  too  huge  toil  and  labour  them  conftrains : 
And  oftentimes  loud  ilrokes,  and  ringing  founds 
From  under  that  deep  rock  raoft  horribly  rebounds. 

Ariofto,  with  the  liberty  of  a  romance-writer,  places  Merlin's 
grot  in  France,  and  removes  the  fcene  of  feveral  of  his  adions  to 
that  place. 

4  B  A  little 
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-A  little  mUh, 


Before  that  Merlin  dy'd,  he  4d  intend 

A  brazen  wall  in  compafs  to  compile 

About  Caermarthen,  and  did  it  commend 

Unto  his  fprights  to  bring  to  perfedl  end ; 

During  which  time  the  lady  of  the  lake. 

Whom  long  be  lov'd^  for  him  in  hafte  did  fend. 

Who  therefore  forc'd  his  workmen  to  forfake. 

Them  bound  till  his  return,  their  labour  not  to  flake. 

In  the  mean  time  by  that  falfe  lady's  train. 

He  was  furpriz'd  and  bary'd  under  bier, 

Ne  ever  to  his  work  return'd  agaui. — FAtRy  Queek,  B.  IIL  C.  IIE 

This  lady  of  the  late  appears  to  have  been  a  fairy  or  nymph,  witfe 
whom  Merlin  was  enamoured :  the  ftory  of  her  deceiving  him  is; 
thus  related  in  the  romance  called  Morte  Arthur,  or  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Prince  Arthur,  printed  by  Caxton  ia  1485. 

"  The  lady  of  the  lake  and  Merlin  departed;  and  by  the  way,  as 
they  went.  Merlin  fliewed  to  her  many  wonders,  and  came  into 
Cornwaile ;  and  alwaies  laid  about  the  lady  for  to  have  her  favour  ; 
and  Ihe  was  ever  paffing  weary  of  him,  and  fain  would  have  been  de- 
livered of  him ;  for  Ihe  was  afraid  of  him,  becaufe  he  was  a  divell's 
fon,  and  flie  could  not  put  him  away  by-  no  meanes.  And  fo,  upon 
a  time  it  hapned  that  Merlin  fliewed  to  her  in  a  roche  whereas  was 
a  great  wonder,  and  wrought  by  inchantment,  which  went  under 
a  ftone ;  fo  by  her  craft  and  working  {he  made  Merlin  to  go 
tinder  that  ftone,  to  let  him  wit  of  the  marvailes  there.  But  Ihe 
wrought  fo  there  for  him,  that  he  never  came  out,  for  aH  the  craft 
that  he  could  do." 

In  the  life  of  Merlin  this  adventure  is  related  with  circumftances 
nearer  the  account  given  by  Ariofto  in  the  third  book  of  the: 
Orlando  Furiofo,        , 

"  Merlin's  mothej  having  fecretly  conceived  by  a  demon  was, 

after 
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after  her  delivery,  condemned  to  be  put  to  death,  for  breach  of 
<;haftity ;  but  her  fon,  an  infant,  defended,  and  fet  his  mother  at 
liberty.  Merlin,  being  grown  up,  went  to  the  court  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  where  he  ^ftabliftied  the  famous  round  table,  wrought 
anany  wonderful  works,  and  uttered  a  number  of  prophefies  ;  here 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  lady  of  the  lake,  whom  he  ufed  to  call  the 
white  ferpent ;  before  his  death,  he  eredled  a  tomb,  in  the  foreft 
of  Nortes,  capable  to  hold  him  and  his  miftrefs;  and  having 
fliewed  it  to  her,  he  taught  her  a  charm,  that  would  clofe  the 
ftone,  fo  that  it  could  never  be  opened.  The  lady,  who  lecretly 
hated  him,  began  one  day  to  carefs  him  exceedingly,  and  at  laft 
made  him  go  into  the  tomb,  in  order  to  try  whether  it  was  large 
enough  :  Merlin  being  entered,  Ihe  clofed  the  ftone  upon  him, 
where  he  died :  his  fpirit  being  likewife  confined  by  the  force  of 
the  fpell,  continued  from  time  to  time  to  fpeak,  and  give  anfwers 
to  fuch  queflions  as  were  put  to  him." 

Drayton,  after  having  faid  that  Merlin  intended  to  build  a  wall 
of  braft  round  Maridunum,  in  the  following  lines,  alludes  to  this 
ftory  of  the  lady  of  the  lake,  and  to  this  marvellous  cave. 

How  Merlin  by  his  fkill  and  magic's  wond'rous  might 
From  Ireland  hither  brought  the  Stonendge  in  a  night ; 
And  for  Caermarthen's  fake  would  fain  have  brought  to  pafs 
About  it  to  have  built  a  wall  of  folid  brafs ; 
And  fet  his  fiends  to  work  upon  the  mighty  frame ; 
Some  to  the  anvil ;  fome  that  ftill  enforc'd  the  flame  ; 
But  whilfl;  it  was  in  hand,  by  loving  of  an  elf 
(For  all  his  wond'rous  fkill)  was  cozen 'd  by  himfelf. 
For  walking  with  his  fay,  her  to  the  rock  he  brought 
In  which  he  oft  before  his  necromancies  wrought ; 
And  going  in  thereat  his  magics  to  have  fliown, 
She  ftopt  the  cavern's  mouth  with  an  inchanted  ftone : 
Whofe  cunning  ftrongly  croft,  amaz'd  whilft  he  did  ftand, 
5he  captive  him  convey'd  into  the  fairy  land. 

4  B  2  Then 
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Then  ho<vt  the  lab'ring  fpiriis  to  roclis  by  ftttere  bound, 

With  bellows  rumbling  groans,  and  hammer's  thund'ring^  found' 

A  fearful  horrid  din  ftill  in  the  earth  do  keep, 

Their  matter  to  awake,  fuppos'd  by  them  to  fleep ; 

As  at  their  work  how  ftill  the  grieved  Spirits  repincj 

Tormented  in  the  fire>  and  tired  in  the  mine. 

POLYOLBION,  fong  life 

Spenfer  thus  lings  of  his  birth. 

And  footh  men  fay  that  he  was  not  the  (oft 

Gf  mortal  fire,  or  other  living  wight, 

BiUtwond'roufly  begotten  andbegun^ 

By  falfe  illufion  of  fome  guileful  fpright  '  - 

On.a.fair  lady.         B.  iii.  C- iii.  "^ 

Of  Merfin  and  his  ikill  what  region  doth  not  hear  ?" 

Who  of  a  Britifli  nymph  was  gotten,  whilft  fhe  play'd 

With  a  feducing  fpirit,  Polyolbion,  fong;v» 

"Two  Merlins  have  our  ftories:  One  of  ScotIantJ>  commonly 
titled  Sylvefler,  or  Caledonius,  living  under  Arthur ;  the  other, 
Ambrofius,  born  of  a  nun  (daughter  to  the  king  of  South  Wales) 
in  Caermardhin,  not  naming  the  prace,-(fbr  names  in  Britilh  his 
name  is  Merdhem)  but  the  place  (vsrhich  in  Ptolemy  is  Maridu- 
num)  naming  him  ;  begotten,  as  the  vulgar,  by  an  Incubus.  So 
is  the  vulgar  tradition  of  Merlin's  conception.  Untimely  it  were, 
if  I  Ihould  flip  into  difcourfe  of  fpirits  faculties  in  this  kind.  For 
my  own  part,  unlefs  there  be  fome  creatures  of  fuch  middle 
nature,  as  the  Rabinnic  conceit  upon  the  creation  fuppofes :  and 
the  fame  with  Hefiod's  nymphs,  or  Paracelfus  his  Non-adams,  I 
Ihall  not  believe  that  other  than  true  bodies  on  bodies  can  gene- 
rate, except  by  fwiftnefs  of  motion  in  conveying  of  ftolen  feed 
fome  unclean  fpirit  might  arrogate  the  improper  name  of  gene- 
ration. 
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tation.  Thofe  which  St.  Auguftine  calls  Dufii,  forte  Drufil  (quod 
Tult  Bodinus  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  dtemonoman.)  quafi  Sylvani,  aut 
Dryades,  in  Gaul,  altogether  addidied  to  fuch  filthinefs.  Fauns, 
Satyrs  and  Sylvans,  have  had  as  much  attributed  to  them.  But 
learn  of  this,  from  divines  upon  the  Beni-haelohim  in  holy  writ. 
Gen.  6.  3,  paflages  of  the  fathers  upon  this  point,  and  the  later 
authors  of  difquifitions  in  magic  and  forcery,  as  Bodin,  Wier, 
Martin  del  Rio,  others.  For  this  Merlin  (rather  Merdhin,  his 
true  name  being  Ambrofe)  his  own  anfwer  to  Vortigern  was, 
that  his  father  was  a  Roman  Conful  (fo  Nennius  informs  me)  as 
perhaps  it  might  be,  and  the  fad:  palliated  under  name  of  a 
fpirit ;  as  in  that  of  Ilia  ftippofing,  to  fave  her  credit,  the  name 
of  Mars  for  Romulus  his  father.  But  to  interlace  the  polite  mufe 
with  what  is  more  harfli,  yet  even  therein  perhaps  not  difpleafing, 
I  offer  you  this  antique  paflage  of  him.. 

-the  meflagers  to  Kermerdin  come. 


And  you  children  bivore  the  yate  pleyde  hii  tofce  gome,- 

Tho  fede  on  to  another.  Merlin  wat  is  the. 

Thou  faderlefe  ffrewc,  my  mifdoftou  me,. 

For  icham  of  kinges  icome,  and  thou  nart  nought  worth  a  fille^- 

For  thou  naddeff  nevere  nanne  fader,  therefore  hold  the  ftille. 

Tho  the  meflagers  hurde  this  hii  aftunte  there. 

And  effie  at  men  aboute  wat  the  child  were. 

Me  fede  that  he  ne  had  never  fader  that  me  might  underftond,,  _ 

And  is  moder  au  king's  doughter  was  of  thulke  lond. 

And  woned  at  St.  Petre's  in  a  nonnerie  there. 

Shrew,  now  a  word  applyed  to  the  IHrewilh  fex;  but  in 
Chaucer,  Lidgat,  and  Gower,  to  the  quieter  alfo. — Selden. 

The  opinion  of  the  commentator  feems  very  clear  upon  the 
point;  but  fo  much  learning  would  fcarcely  have  been  thought 
neceffary  at  this  time  of  day,  to  prove  that  a  man  was  not  the 
2  fon^ 
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tfon  of  an  incubus.     Merlin  and  Arthur  could  fcarcely  reproach 
each  other  on  the  ground  of  parentage. 

yhough  Selden  confiders  Merlin  as  having  derived  his  name 
from  the  town,  already  denominated  nearly  as  at  prefent,  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  Caer-Merdin,  or  Merlin's  tow^n,  is  fo 
called  of  Merlin's   being  found   there.      With  refpe^l   to   the 
intcrview^  between  Vortigern  and  Merlin,  it  is  thus  related.     "  In. 
the  firft  declining  ftate  of  the  Britifli  empire,  Vortigern,  by  advice 
;Of  his  magicians,  after  divers  unfortunate  fucceffes  in  war,  refolved 
to  eredl  a  ftrong  fort  in  Snowdon  hills  (not  far  from  Conway's 
head  in  the  edge  of  Merioneth)  which  might  be  as  his  lafb  and 
furefb  refuge  againft  the  increafmg  power  of  the  Englifli.    Mafons 
■were  appointed,   and  the  work  begun ;    but  what  they  built  in 
the  day,  was  always  fwallowed  up  in  the  earth  next  night.     The 
king  afks  counfel  of  his  magicians  touching  this  prodigy :  they 
^dvife,  that  he   muft  find  out  a  child  which  had  no  father,  and 
with  his  blood  fprinkle  the  ftones  and  mortar,  and  that  then  the 
^aftle  would  (land  as  on  a  firm  foundation.     Search  was  made, 
^nd  in  Caer-Mardhin   was  Merlin  Ambrofe  found  :    he,   being 
Jiither  brought  to  the  king,  flighted  that  pretended  fkill  of  thofe 
magicians,  as  palliated  ignorance ;  and  with  confidence  of  a  more 
iknowing  fpirit,  undertakes  to  fhew  the  true  caufe  of  that  amazing 
juin  of  the  flone  work ;  tells  them,  that  in  the  earth  was  a  great 
water,  whieh  could  endure  continuance  of  no  heavy  fuperflru<3;ion. 
The  workmen  digged  to  difcover  the  truth,  and  found  it  fo.     He 
.then  befeeehes  the  king  to  caufe  them  make  farther  inquifition, 
jand  affirms,  that  in  the  bottom  of  it  were  two  fleeping  dragons  : 
which  proved  fo  likewife,   the  one  white,  the  other  red ;  the 
IW^hite  he  interpreted  for  the  Saxons,  the  red  for  the  Britons  ;  and 
ppon  this  event  here  in  Dinas  Emyrs,  as  they  call  it,  began  he 
thofe  prophecies  to  Vortigern,  which  are  common  in  the  Britifh 
ilory."^ — ^Selden. 

Not 
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Not  far  from*  Caermarthen,  is  a  hill  called  Merlin's  hill,  near 
the  brow  of  which,  is  a  rock,  known  by  the  name  of  Merlin's 
chair,  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  famous  prophet  ufed  to  fit,  when 
he  uttered  his  prophefies* 

Little  is  known  of  the  caftle,  though  it  was  the  feat  of  the 
princes  before  the  royal  refidence  was  transferred  to  Dinevowr. 
What  now  remains  is  converted  into  the  county  gaol.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  foundation  ;  but  it  was  entrufted  by  the  Nor- 
mans and  Flemings,  in  the  year  iii5,  to  Owen  ap  Caradoc, 
and  Rhydderch  ap  Tudor,  to  take  the  defence  of  it  for  Henry 
the  Firft,  by  alternate  fortnights.  GrufFyth  ap  Rees  underftarid- 
ing  that  there  was  a  favourable  opportupity,  came  fuddenly 
with  his  forces  upon  the  town.  Owen  ap  Caradoc  who  was 
then  on  duty,  rulhed  immediately  to  the  point  of  attack,  exped;- 
ing  his  men  to  have  followed  him :  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  fled,  and  Owen  was  flain.  The  town  was  deftroyed,  and 
the  caftle  much  defaced.  Owen  Gwineth  burned  Caermarthen 
in  the  year  1137,  the  firft  of  his  reign.  About  the  year  1143, 
the  caftle  was  rebuilt  by  Gilbert  Earl  of  Clare,  but  almoft 
immediately  relinquiflied  to  Meredith  and  Rees,  who  befleged  it, 
on  terms  of  fafe  conduft  to  the  garrifon.  In  1 195,  Rees  ap- 
Gruftyth  befieged  and  overthrew  both  the  town  and  caftle. 

Lewis  Bayly,  Bifliop  of  Bangor  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft, 
and  author  of  a  celebrated  piece  called  The  Prad;ice  of  Piety,  was 
a  native  of  Caermarthen,  and  received  his  education  at  Oxford. 
He  was  chaplain  to  Prince  Henry,  and  redlor  of  St.  Matthew, 
Friday  Street,  in  London,  where  he  became  an  eminent  preacher. 
King  James  appointed  him  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  and  in  the  year 
1 6 16  promoted  him  to  the  fee  of  Bangor.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prifon.  His  crime  is  not  known^ 
It  has  been  faid  to  have  been  immorality;  but  that  is  feldont 

punilhed 
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puniflied  as  a  political  offence.  It  is  more  probably  conjeiftured, 
-that  it  might  be  owing  to  fome  interference  in  Prince  Charles's 
•match  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  There  were  great  difputes 
about  the  manner  of  his  trial.  His  Pradlice  of  Piety  was  dedicated 
to  this  ^prince ;  and  its  objedt  was  to  extraft  from  the  chaos  of 
endlefs  controv^es  the  old  pradlice  of  piety,  which  prevailed 
■before  thofe  controverfies  were  engendered.  As  a  proof  of  its 
popularity,  the  oftavo  edition  of  1734  was  the  fifteenth.  It  was 
tranflated  into  French,  as  W'ell  as  Wdfli ;  and  a  preacher  in  the 
chapel  of  Somerfet  Houfe  complained,  that  it  rivalled  the  Bible 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  common  people.  It  has  been  faid,  that 
Dr.  Bayly  purehafed  it  of  a  puritan  minifter's  widow.  No  proof 
of  this  affertion  has  been  produced ;  and  fuch  invidious  doubts  of 
■literary  originality  have  fo  frequently  been  raifed  on  flender 
grounds,  that  themfelves  now  labour  under  Wronger  fufpicions 
than  thofe  by  which  they  attempt  to  invalidate  the  fame  of  others. 
Bifliop  Bayly  died  in  iG^z,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bangor. 

In  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  church  there  is  a  monument  to  Sir 
Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  two  figures  recumbent,  which  tradition, 
gather  than  any  evidence  of  the  monument  itfelf,  declares  to  have 
been  Sir  Rice  and.  his  lady.  There  is  not  even  the  trace  of  an 
infcription.  So  perifliable  was  the  ftone  of  which  the  fabric  was 
compofed,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  but  the  armorial  bear^ 
ings  of  the  family,  with  the  garter  round  the  arm.  The  body 
had  been  removed  from  the  church  of  the  White  Friars  in  the 
fuburbs. 

In  point  of  population,   Caermarthen  is  the  fourth  town  in  all 

Wales.  Its  numbers  were  returned  under  the  late  Population  A&.,  at 

thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty  eight.     The  trade  of  the  place 

.  is  confiderablc  j  but  there  is  no  internal  manufafture  to  emplffy 

the 
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the  poor,  who  arc  very  numerous,  very  burdenfbme  to  the  inha7 
bitants,  and  very  profligate.  Without  any  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing  the  fadt,  I  have  been  alTured  that  the  ftate  of  morals  is  more 
relaxed  in  this  capital  of  South  Wales,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  principality.  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  it  has 
not  been  called  Little  London  on  this  account. 


4  C  CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XXXIir. 

JtlDWELLT...SPUDDER  BRIDGE...PENBREE  HILL,..LLANELLY... 
DAVEN  BRIDGE. .XHAPEI,  DEWT.  ..XLANGRANACH  .. ..  POKX 
AR    DULAS...LLANDEB1E...CARREG    CENNEN    CASTLE. 

vV  ITH  the  exeeptibn  of  Tea  views,  and  Lan  Stephan  Caftle  after 
croffing  the  ferry,  there  is  nothing  particukrly  to  be  noticed  irt 
the  coafling  excurfion  till  we  reach  the  Uttle  trading  town  o£ 
Kidwelly,  which  is  of  high  antiquity..  In  the  year  990  Edwin  ap 
Eneon,  with  an  army  of  Englilhmen  and  Danes,  attacked  the 
polTeffions  of  Meredith  ap  Owen  in  South  Wales.  Gower,  Kid- 
welly, St.  David's,  and  Cardigan,  in  turn  felt  the  elFe^ls  of  his  hoftile: 
progrels ;  but  he  contented  himfelf  writh  taking  hoftages  of  the- 
principal  inhabitants,  and  did  not  lay  the  country  entirely  waftcu 
Meredith  revenged  himfelf  on  the  territory  of  Glamorgan;  but 
the  two  chieftains-  were  fbon  afterwards  reconciled,,  and  the  trade 
of  deftrudlion  ceafed  for  a  time.  William  de  London,  one  of 
the  Norman  knights  who  conquered  Glamorganfliire,  not  content- 
with  his  allotment  there,  about  three  years  afterwards  invaded  the- 
territories  of  Gruffyth  ap  Rees  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of  South  Wales, 
and  took  from  him,  among  other  fpoils,  the  lordfliip  of  Kidwelly. 
Prince  Gruffyth  ap  Rees  was  at  that  time  very  young,  and  a 
voluntary  exile  for  his  own  fecurity  in  Ireland;  but  He  returned 
to  his  country  and  friends  about  the  year  1 1 1 1,  and  in  1 1 14  won 
back  the  caftle  of  Kidwelly  from  William  de  London,  wafting  his 
3  cftates. 
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pftates,  and  carrying  away  great  fpoils.  He  was  affifted  in  this 
enterprife  by  his  noble  relations  from  Cardiganfhire,  Cedivor.  ap 
Goronw,  Howel  ap  Idnerth,  Trahaern  ap  Ithel,  and  many  others, 
by  means  of  whofe  cooperation  he  reconquered  a  large  portion 
of  his  father's  territoty,  demoliflied  many  caftles,  and  eftabliflied 
to  himfelf  the  fame  as  well  as  fortune  of  a  warrior.  When  King 
Henry  heard  of  this,  he  fent  to  Sir  Owen,  fon  of  Cadwgan,  called 
in  South  Wales  Owen  the  traitor,  and  to  Llywarch  ap  Trahaern, 
promifmg  them  great  rewards  if  they  would  oppofe  Prince 
GrufFyth  ap  Rees.  Owen  and  Llywarch  obeyed  the  king;  but 
no  fooner  had  Gerald,  lieutenant  of  Pembroke  Caftle,  heard  that 
Owen  had  arrivedan  Cardigan,  than  he  remembered  the  injuries 
and  diftionour  he '  had  fuftained  when  his  wife  Nefl  was  forcibly 
carried  away,  and  immediately  determined  on  revenge.  In  this 
fpirit  he  and  his  followers  came  fuddenly  upon  Owen  and  his  men ; 
and  before  the  battle  had  well  begun,  Owen  was  llain  by  an  arrow. 
Thus  it  befel  that  lawlefs  ruffian  in  the  gratification  of  his  paffions, 
who  had  fo  greatly  injured  the  Welfli  nation.  The  coniequences 
of  his  conduct:  are  reprefented  by  the  hiftorians  as  having  been 
more  detrimental  to  the  interefts  and  independence  of  the  native 
princes  than  any  events  which  are  recorded  in  their  annals  either 
before  or  fince.  In  the  year  1190  the  caftle  was  rebuilt  by  Rees 
ap  GrufFyth.  In  the  viciffitudes  of  thefe  turbulent  times  it 
returned  to  the  pofterity  of  William  de  London,  from  whom,  by 
the  marriage  of  an  only  daughter  and  heirefs  into  the  houfe  of 
Lancafler,  it  became  parcel  of  the  duchy.  It  was  granted  by 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and  again,  on  the 
farfeiture  of  Sir  Rice's  grandfon,  to  the  Vaughans  of  Golden  Grove, 
when  Lord  Carbery  was  prefident  of  Wales. 

The  fituation  of  this  place  is  fmgular,  and  far  from  inviting,  as  ^ 
you  approach  it  from  the  higher  grounds.     It  is  built  in  a  marfh, 
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and  feems  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  inundated.  The  old  to^n 
is  much  decayed,  though  it  was  in  ancient  times  ftrongly  walled, 
with  three  gates.  The  cattle  is  well  worth  attention,  if  the  tra- 
veller is  not  already  faturated  with  caftles.  The  ruins  are  large, 
and  indicate  its  former  riiagnificence.  It  feems  to  have  been  more 
uniform  in  its  architedrure  than  moft  of  the  Welfh  buildings.  It 
>is  erefted  on  an  artificial  mount,  and  was  double  walled.  Many  of 
the  apartments  may  be  made  out,  and  Ibme  of  the  ftaircafes  are: 
acceffible.  There  is  a  very  fine  gateway.  The  trade  of  Kidwelly 
was  once  very  confiderable ;  fo^  much  fo,  that  it  is  faid  to  have 
rivalled'^  if  not  exceeded,  Caermarthen.  If  fo>.  it  muft.  have 
declined  greatly  indeed;,  but  there  is  ftill  the  appearance  of  fome 
aiftivity.  The  towns  in  the  fouth  of  this  county  are  generally 
fuperior  ia  every  refpeA  to  thofe  in  the  north.  In  the  new  town:, 
there  was  a  priory  of  Benedidlrines,.  as  a  cell,  to  Sherborne. 

The  road  to  LlaneUy  is  over  the  marfliy  flat,  through  which 
the  canal' is  carried  to  the  coal-works.  After  croffitig  Spudder 
Bridge  we  begin  to  mount  Penbree  Hill,  from  which  elevation, 
the  furtounding  fcenery  is  viewed  to  the  greateft  polGble  advan- 
tage. Caermarthen  Bay  and  the  Briffiot  Channel  to  the  oppofitff: 
Ihores  of  Devonlhire  compofe  the  marine  profpeft,  while  the  inte- 
rior is  marked  by  confiderable  inequalities,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  heath.  This  is  the  hi^eft.  hill  in  the  fouth  of  Caermarthen- 
Ihire,  and  feems  higher  than  it  is  as  it-  rifes  at  once  out  of  Kidwelly 
Marfti.  LlaneUy  is  a  fmall,  irregular,  and  dirty  town  ;  nor  ddes 
the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  miners  and 
failors,  contribute  to  render  it  more- inviting-.  The  LlaneUy  coal 
is  cfteemed  remarkably  good,  and  the  gentlemen's  families  in 
Cardiganfliire  are  principally  fupplied  with  it.  We  now  return  to 
a  region  of  collieries  and  furnaces.  There  is  here  an  old  deferted. 
feat  of  Sir  John  Stepney.     Thofe  who  wifti  to  proceed  for  Gower, 

will 
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wiU  purfue  the  ftraight  road  to  the  ford  over  the  Logor ;  but  the 
eaftefn  boundary  of  this  county  is  well  worth  tracing  upwards ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  the  road  to  the  left  muft  be  taken?  at 
Daven  Bridge,  near  which  is  the.  fmaTl  ruin  of  Chapel  Dewy, 
with  its  pidurefque  yew-tree.  The  landfcape,  immediately  on 
the  change  of  direftion,  rifes  in  beauty.  The  road  accompanies 
the  Logor,  which  for  fome  time  divides  the  two  counties,  almoft 
to  its  fource.  This  river  is  thus  charafterifed  in  the  fifth  fong  of 
the  Polyolbion : 

Tbus  have  we  overgone  the  Glamoi^anian  Govw, 
Whofe  promontory  (pliac'd  to  check  the  ocean's  pow'r) 
Kept  Severn  yet  hej-felf,  till  being  grown  too  great. 
She  with  extended  arms  unbounds  her  ancient  feat. 
And,  turning  laftly  fea,  refigns  unto  the  main 
What  fovereignty  berfelf  but  lately  did  retain, 
Next,  Logor  leads  the  way,  who  with  a  lufly  crew 
(Her  wild' and  wand'ring.fteps  that  ceafelefsly  purfae) 
Still  forward  is  inforc'd  ;  as  Apiond  thrufls  her  on. 
And  Morlas  (as  a  maid  ihe  much  relies  upon) 
Intreats  her  prefent  fpeed ;  aflu'riiig  her  wkhall. 
Her  beft-beloved  ifle,  Bachannis,  for  her  fall 
Stands  fpecially  pr^ar'd,  of  every  thing  fupply'd; 

The  Logor  here  is  a  fine  objexft  from  Llangranach,  a  houfe  in  a 
fenciful  but  elegant  tafte,  which,  was  not  finifliedwhen  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  it.  When  the  tide  is  foil,  it  forms  a  broad  and 
magnificent  piece  of  water.  The  country  is  Hch  and  pleafmg,  and , 
the  buildings  have  that  air  of  neatnefs  and  comfort  which  opulent 
manufa(9xirers  always  communicate  to  a  neighbourhood.  But  the 
intrufion  of  kilns  and  furnaces,  w^ith  the  fmoky  atmofphere  of  a 
manufa^uring  diftri<a,  detradls  from  the  charms  of  riature  as 
much  as  it  increafes    the    appearance  of  wealth.     The  works 

here 
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here  are  not,  however,  fo  numerous  as  materially  to  disfigure  the 
fcene.  Llangranach  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  Morlas,  a  tri- 
butary ftream  to  Logor.  This  Morlas  is  a  fecond  river  of  the 
name.  The  firfl:  comes  out  of  Pembrokefliire,  and  immediatelyi 
on  its  entrance  into  Caermarthenflilre,  replenifhes  the  Taw  with 
its  contents.  The  fimilarity  and  repetition  of  names,  whether  of 
hills,  rivers,  or  towns,  is  perplexing  to  a  traveller,  not  acquainted 
with  the  country,  in  arranging  his  plan  of  operations.  From 
Llangranacli  the  road  continues  througTi  the  vale  of  Logor  to 
Pont  ar  Dulas,  the  fituation  of  which  is  very  interefting.  The 
bridge  over  the  little  river  Dulas,  which  here  joins  the  Logor, 
feparates  the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Glamorgan.  The 
breadth  and  importance  of  the  larger  river,  and  the  engaging  cha- 
raSer  of  the  fcenery,  with  the  lengthened  reach  of  the  vale  down 
to  Burry  River,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Logor,  diftinguifhed 
by  a  different  name,  render  this  folitary  houfe  a  defirahk  place  for 
ftrangers  to  flop  at,  particularly  as  the  accommodations  are  good^ 
and  it  is  frequently  the  refort  of  parties  from  Swanfea. 

The  great  road  to  the  left  by  New  Bridge,  Bryn  y  Maen,  and 
Llannon,  through  a  country  rather  rugged,  is  the  courfe  which 
the  mail  takes  from  Glamorganfhire  to  Caermarthen.  The  fitu- 
ation of  Llannon  is  elevated,  and  the  view  from  the  churchyard 
extenfive ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  ftretch  of  country  to  repay 
the  labour  of  paffing  over  it.  Not  fo  between  Pont  ar  Dulas  and 
Llandilo  Vawr.  To  Llandebie  the  road  for  the  moft  part  runs 
on  high  ground,  and  is  traced  along  the  ridge, of  a  hilJ,  overlook- 
ing a  valley  on  each  fide,  with  hanging  woods,  cultivated  fields, 
and  enclofures  thickly  planted.  Towards  the  north-eafl:  the  Black 
Mount?iins  raife  tlieir  heads  above  the  tops  of  the  fruitful  hills 
which  line  the  vale  of  Logor.  This  river  now  no  longer  forms 
the  boundary.     At  the  diflanqe  of  a  mile  or  two  Amond  River 
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comes  in  from  the  eaft.     After  paffing  a  common  you  come- 
down on  the  upper  vale  of  Logor,  and  overlook  a  great  part  of 
the  rich  country  towards  Llandilo  Vawr.     A  little  beyond,  Logor 
River  is  to  be  forded.     It  now  becomes  a  flender  and  fliallow 
ftream,  except  after  a  heavy  rain,  when  i-t  is  rapid  and  dangerous. 
The  village  of  Lflandebie  is  far  from  mean ;  it  can  boafl  a  Ihop, 
with  Haberdaflier  written  over  the  door.     There  are  few  rides 
more  various  and  pleafing  than  from  Llanbedie  to  Llandilo  Vawr. 
The  wood  is  luxuriant  and  extenfive.    There  are  m  one  place  fbme 
remarkably  fine  oaks,  lining  the  road  on  each  fide,,  and  meeting^ 
over  head. 

But  the  traveller  muft  not  be  diverted  by  the  pleafiire  of  the 
way  from  exploring  Carreg  Cennen  Qaftle.  The  path  is  wild, 
and  difficult  ta  be  found  without  a  guide.  This  extraordinary^ 
fortrefs  is  built  on.  the  point  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  not  left 
than  two.  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  every  fide  but  one^  where 
alfb  the  acccfs  is  difficult.  The  caftle  does  not  occupy  more 
than  an  acre;  which  is  the  utmoft  of  the  fpace  allowed  by  this 
infulated  rock.  The  conilruftion  of  the  building  is  fo  fimple, 
as  to  warrant  the  fiippofition,  that  its  date  is  much  earlier  than 
any  n<^ice  of  it  at  prefent  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  Some 
travellers  have  ventured  to  pronounce  it  the  work  of  the  ancient 
Britons;  while  others  have  affigned  it  to,  the  Normans  in  the 
time  of  Hfenry  the  Firffi.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  continuation 
of  Caradoc,  as  taken  about  the  year  1347  ^J  Ejses  Vechan,  whofe 
mother  had  delivered  it  to  the  Englifli,  at  the  mere  inftigation 
©f  an  unnatural  antipathy  to  her  fon.  This  is  the  only  mention 
of  it  which  has  occurred  to  me.  There  is  a  winding  cave, 
forming  a  fubterraneous  gallery,  bored  through  the  folidrock,  the 
breadth  of  which,  on  an  average,  is  from  five  to  fix-  feet,  and  the 
height  about  ten.     It  is  carried,  on  a  moderate  defcent,  through 
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the  rock,  by  the  northern  edge  of  tjie  precipke.  An  aperture 
here  and  there  gives  light.. to  this  repulfive  paflage,  Entirely 
furroundcd  by  mountains,  with  an  approach  fcarcely  paflage,  and 
a  gulph  on  three  fides  at  which  the  head  turns  giddy,  the  mind 
recoils  at  any  lengthened  flay  in  ib  inhofpitable  an  abode.  The 
ruins,  independently  of  their  elevated  bafe,  are  themfelves  of  an. 
uncommon  height.  This  is  one  of  the  objejfts  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers  is  more  particularly  direfted ;  and  it  delcrves  all 
the  attention  they  can  beftow  on  it ;  yet  there  are  perhaps  few 
fubjedls  lefs  capable  of  being  reprefented  with  advantage  on  paper. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  obferved  of  Caermarthenfhire  in  general^  that 
though  there  may  be  found  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and  much  rural 
landfcape,  yet  of  infulated  objects,  pidturefque  and  well  grouped 
for  the  pencU,  the  county  has  not  many^ 
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ABRRGWILLV  PA.tACE...ALLT  T  GOQ...COTHr  BRipGjS... CROSS 
INN. ...COURT  HENRY.. ..RIJW'r  APAR,...GOLpEN  GROVE.... 
NEWTON    PARK...DINEVOWR    CASTLE.. .LI,ANDILO    VAWR. 

\^  E  are  now  to  return  to  the  vale  of  Tovy  from  Gaermarthen 
upwards-     The  range  of  hills  oo  the  Jeft,  and  the  river  on  the 
right,  are  the  leading  features  of  this  vg.ried  and  beautiful  fcene. 
The  ftream  itfelf  is  feeble,  conjpared  with  many  others  j  but  it 
does  not  for  this  affimiJate  the  lefs  with  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
charadler  of  tbe  traft  it  fertilizes  in  this  part  of  its  courfe.     But 
this  remark,  applies,  only  to  its  ftate  as  when  I  faw  itj,  for  I  wa? 
informed  at  lUoyd  Pinevowr's  that  its  floods  in  rainy  feafons  ar^ 
moft  impetuous,  and  frequently  produQe  ferious  mifchief  to  the 
hurt>apdry  of  the  yaje.     The  firft  objed:  we  have  to  particularize 
here  is  Abergwilly  Palace,  the  only  habitable  refidence  of  the  feven 
■arhich  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bilhop  of  St.  David's ;  and  even 
this  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  till  repaired  and  improved 
by  Lord  Qeorge  Murray,  the  late  bifliop.     Under  his  manage- 
jijent  the  grounds  were  brought  into  a  ftate  of  high  cultivatior^ 
and  beauty,  though  in  the  limj^eft  tafte ;  and  the  houfe  has  been 
refitted  in  a  ftyle  well  according  with  the  fuppofed  charader  of 
its  prp^eflional  inhabitant.     The  people  of  the  village  fpoke  very 
feelingly  of  his  lofs,  though  they  had  been  led  to  expedl  good 
things  from  his  foccgiTor,  whom  they  had  not  then  feen.  But  Lord^ 
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George,  who  improved  every  thing  about  him  except  his  own 
foEtune,  employed  great  numbers  of  the  poor ;  and  this  is  a  mode 
<o£  lieing  ufeful  which  never  fails  of  its  reward,  if  the  praifes  and 
good-will  of  a  dependent  neighbourhood  are  a  reward.  In  the 
prefent  cafe  they  could  not  but  be  fincere  ;  for  the  ear  to  which 
only  they  could  have  been  mercenarily  addreffed  was  clofed 
againft  flattery  or  cenfure ;  and  the  family  were  become  aliens 
from  the  fpot  their  inheritance  had  been  impoverifhed  by 
cultivating. 

About  Allt  y  Gog  the  range  of  hills  on  the  left  rifes  to  greater 
height,  and  is  for  the  mofl:  part  clothed  with  magnificent  woods, 
continued  to  the  very  fummit,  with  occafional  patches  of  culti- 
vated land.  Without  enumerating  every  interefting  point  of 
view,  I  Ihall  juft  mention  Cothy  Bridge,  near  the  fall  of  that 
delightful  river  into  the  Tovy.  On  the  left  of  Crofs  Inn  is  Court 
Henry,  built  by  Henry  ap  Gwilym,  who  fought  eight  or  ten 
duels  with  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas's  father.  Sir  Rice  extinguilhed 
the  family  feuds  by  marrying  Eva,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of 
Henry  ap  Gwilym.  It  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  family  of  Dyer ; 
and  juft  here  is  the  itpot  to  which  the  poet  has  given  fb  juft  a 
celebrity.  A  little  before  fun-fet,  on  the  evening  of  a  very 
brilliant  day,  was  a  favourable  time  for  enjoying  a  fccne  of  which 
I  ftiould  quote  the  defcription,  if  it  were  not  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  tafte.  Nearly  oppofite  Rhw'r  Adar  is  Golden  Grove,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Tovy.  I  had  been  fo  often  afked  whether  I 
had  ever  feen  Golden  Grove,  and  there  is  fomething  fo  inviting 
in  the  name,  that  I  confels,  myfelf  not  a  little  difappointed  on 
arriving  at  the  place.  It  is  by  no  means  in  the  happieft  pofition 
that  might  have  been  feledled  in  this  charming  >vale.  It  has, 
indeed,  a  very  grand  objeft  in  Dinevowr  Caftle,  ftanding  majefti- 
cally  on  the  lofty  and  well-wooded  hill.  The  houfe  approaches 
7  almoft 
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almoft  to  meannefs ;  and  the  fituation  is  flat  and  low.  The  name 
is  no  longer  applicable ;  for  the  groves,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  flielter  to  the  houfe,  are  all  demolifhed.  I  have  already  had 
occaiion  to  mention  this  family  of  Vaughans  as  defcended  from 
the  Earls  of  Carbery  in  Ireland,  one  of  whom  was  created  Baron 
Vaughan  of  Emlyn  in  this  county.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  lately  dead, 
and  has  left  a  confiderable  part  of  his  eftates  to  Lord  Cawdor. 
He  was  a  very  confiderable  landholder. 

Newton  Park,  within  the  p*eGin<3:s  of  which  is  found  the  royai 
refidence  of  Dinevowr  Caftle,  appears  to  me  unqueftionably  to  be 
the  firft  finifbed  place  in  South  Wales-^  The  views  of  the  vale 
are  extenfive  and  pifturefque ;  the  furfece  of  the  park  is  undulat^ 
ing  and  unequally  difpofed ;  the  mafles  of  fiill^grown.  timber  are 
large  and  frequent,  the  foliage  fplendidly  profufe.  When  to  all 
this  is  added  fuch  a  river  rolling  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
encompaffing  two  fides  of  the  domain  in  its  meandring  courfe, 
the  native  princes  muft  be  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  fo  fimple  in 
their  tafte,  but  that  they  chole  their  ^refidences  with  a  view  to 
beauty  and  magnificence  as  well  as  fecurity  from  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies.  It  occupies  a  duller  of  hillocks,  rifing  above  the 
town  of  Llandilo  Vawr.  The  prefent  manfion  is  not  fo  placed  as 
to  command  the  park  to  the  bell  advant^e.  It  is  a  plain  llruc- 
ture,  of  a  Iquare  form,  with  turrets  at  the  corners;  but  the  houfe 
in  itfelf  has  no  very  linking  recommendations.  The  ancient  and 
princely  palace  of  Dinevowr  rifes  out  of  a  dark  wood,  which  har- 
monizes with  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  dilapidated  towers. 
The  callle  is  fuppoled~to  have  been  built  by  Roderique  the  Great 
in  the  year  877.  In  the  year  1314  Rees  Vechan,  after  having 
burned  the  town  of  Llandilo  Vawr,  fullained  a  fiege  from  his 
nephew  with  the  Englifti  forces,  and  defended  the  fortrefs  fo 
manfully,  that  the  befiegers  were  glad  to  obtain  it  on  terms  of 
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honoufable  capitulation,  little  known  to  the  uncourtly  warfare  of 
thofe  times.  Hetiry's  army  was  defeated  by  the  Welfii  under 
L^hewehn  ap  Gruffyth  near  this  place,  and  the  fiege  of  the  caftle 
raifed  in  1257;  and  it  was  taken  in  the  year  1387  by  Rees  ap 
Meredith.  Many  other  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  moft 
hiftories  tof  Wales,  and  a  *t:onfiderable  number  of  ahecdotes  in  the 
Cambriati  Regifter.  Rice  CrrufFyth,  being  attainted,  was  executed 
in  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  ellates  confif- 
cated.  QueenMary  gave  back  a  fmall  part  of  the  eft-ate,  amounting 
to  about  fourfcore  pounds  a  year ;  and  Charles  the  Fiift  rc&oted 
to  the  family  what  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  to  the 
value  of  about  two  hundred  potjnds  at  that  time ;  and  this  is  all 
i:hat  is  now  in  their  poiTeflion.  The  direft  defcent  of  the  family 
w^as  in  the  following  fucGelSon.  Sir  Rice  a,p  Thomas>  -Sir 
Gruffyth  Ri'ce,  Rice  GruiFyth,  attainted;  Gruffyth  Rice,  whofe 
blood  wasf  Ycftored  by  a<^  of  parliament,  Sir  Walter  Rice,  and 
Henry  iRicse,  to  whom  the  eftate  was  areftored,  and  ^lontinued  in 
a  direft  line  down  to  the  prefent  time.  For  moft  of  thrfe  notices 
re^e6tittg-  'the  caftle  and  family,  I  am  indebted  to  ?the  obUg^g 
■communications  of  Lc^d  Dinevowr.  There  have  probably  been 
few  afts  of  injoft-ice  more  flagrant  than  the  attainder  to  which  I 
have  before  ireferred.  The  aoeufetion  was  of  a  Gonfpiracy  to  de^ofe 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  crown  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland ;  ^nd 
^his  confpiraCy  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  on  an  abfurd 
prophecy,  that  James  of  -Scotland  with  the  red  hand,  and  the 
yaven,  wJiich  was  Rice's  creft,  ihould  conquer  England.  In  the 
thirty-third  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  it  vras  made  felony 
to  build  prophecies  on  any  external  marks,  or  other  corporeal 
^jecttliarity.  The  circumftance  of  Rice's  having  aifumed  the 
furname  of  Fitzurien,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  more  than 
d  t-houfand  y-ears,   was  conftrued  into  an  attempt  at  afluming 
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the  principality  of  Wales  to  himfelf.  Such  was  the  gratitude  of 
Henry  to  the  grandfon  of  the  man  who  had  placed  his  father  oit 
the  throne. 

A  room  in  one  of  the  towers  was  ufed  for  occaiional  parties  till 
within  thefe  few  years,  when  the  interior  was  deflroyed  by  iire. 
The  'view  from  the  walls  exhibits  the  fineft  part  of  the  vale  in  its 
greateft  beauty.  The  hill  is  a  precipice  on  the  fouth  and  weft; 
but  the  wood  by  which  it  is  furrounded  takes  off  from  all  the 
unpleafant  impreffions  of  fuch  a  fxfcuation.  The  courfe  of  the  riyer 
immediately  underneath  is  highly  beautiful,  and  the  meadpws 
through  which  it  pafles  gay  with  verdure  and  plantation.  In  con- 
traft  with  this  rich  clothing,  on  the  left  there  is  a  naked  mountain, 
■with  Golden  Grove  .at  its  bafe,  ic^cedy  forming  an  objeifl  of  any 
magnitude  or  intereft  frona  fo  great  a  teight.  Oji  the  right,  but 
nearly  oppofite^  the  famous  .l^ill  of  Dy_er  advances  on  the  ,plad]a ; 
and  "beyond,  at  a  turn  of  the  yale,  a  high  fugar-loaf  hill,  with  a 
caftle,  grand  in  its  appearance,  on  the  top,  finilhes  the  piifture. 
On  turning  to  look  eaftward  over  the  park,  its  cultivated  beauties 
are  contra:fted  with  the  chain  of  black-  mountains  which  clofe  in 
upon  the  upper  vale.  In  this  diredlion  the  Tovy  is  enclofed  within 
narrower  boundaries ;  and  the  features  of  its  courfe,  which  for  the 
moft  part  have  ^been  gay  and  ^ttra^ve,  zs  fax  as  we  have  hitherto 
met  it,  change  into  a  lawering  boldnefs.  The  Jofty  ruins  of  Carj^eg 
Cennen  Caftle  are  vifible  from  another  part  of  the  jgrounds.  The 
deer  park  has  fome  fequeftered  and  highly  interefting  fpots.  Time 
has -added,  and  is  adding  .greatly,  to  the  magnificence  of  this  place. 
Nor  is  it  likely  foon  to  be  defpoiled  of  its  honours.  I>ord  Dinevowr, 
indeed,  carries  the  prefervation -of  his  woods .almofl:  to  a  fault;  but 
there  is  no  jeafon  for  fearing  left  his  fault  fhould  have  many  imi- 
tators. There  is  a  great  deal  of  old  timber,  which  might  be  cut 
down  without  at  all  detrading  firom  the  fylvan  chara<n:er  of  the 
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fcenc ;  and  the  young  plantations  which  are  thriving  faft,  would 
more  than  fupply  the  lofs.  The  ftorms  every  year  fplit  or  root 
up  many,  which  injure  others  in  their  fall,  and  are  in  themfelves 
of  lefs  value,  than  if  they  were  regularly  felled ;  but  his  Lordihip 
cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  anticipate  the  llroke  of  the  elements. 
This  veneration  feems  to  be  hereditary  ;  for  the  late  Lady  Dine- 
vowr  preferved  many  large  trees,  by  encircling  their  trunks  with 
flrong  hoops,  as  they  were  occafionally  riven  by  the  frequent 
thunder-ftorms.  Several  of  them  have  flood  from  ten  to  twenty 
years ;  and  I  need  fcarcely  add,  that  they  will  ftand  as  long  as 
poffible.  His  lordihip,  like  moft  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  his 
neighbourhood,  is  in  the  farming^line. 

The  town  of  Llandilo  Vawr  occupies  a  fine  fituation  on  the 
fide  of  a  fteep  hill,  rifing  from  the  river,  but  it  is  old  and  dirty. 
The  church-yard  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  interfered  by  the 
high  road ;  and  there  is  a  row  of  houfes,  along  the  upper  fide  of 
it,  which  commands  a  rich  and  varied  profpeft.     Little  as  this 
place  has  iri  itfelf  to  recommend  it,  its  environs  in  every  dire<Elion 
are  exquifitely  beautiful.      Befides   the   manfions  belonging  to 
large  eftates,  there  are  more  gentlemen's  houfes  on  a  fmall  fcale 
within  five  miles  round  Llandilo  Vawr,  than  any  where  in  South 
Wales,  excepting  fome  parts  of  Glamorganfhire.    I  fhould  certainly 
recommend  this  town,  in  preference  to  Caermarthen,  as  a  head- 
quarters,  from  which  to  make  daily  excurfions  about  the  county. 
The  flyle  of  country,  efpecially  to  the  north  and  eafl  of  this  place, 
is  highly  interefling  and  pi<5turefque.     It  was  at  Llandilo  Vawr, 
that  the  decifive  battle  was  fought  between  Lhewelin  ap  Grufiyth 
and  the  Engllfh   forces   under   the   Earl  of  Glocefler  and   Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  the  tragical   confequences  of  which  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abercdwy  have  already  been  related.     The  lofs 
in  this  encounter,  though  fuccefsful,  fell  very  feverely  on  King 
Edward's  party. 

CHAPTER 
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G URR Y TALLI ARRIS  PARK TALLEY EDWINSFORD 

i:.LANSAWEL...CyNVIL    GAIO... LLANDOVERY. ..YSTRAD  FFIIf... 
PONT    VELINDREE. 

JL  HE  road  to  Llandovery  is  carried  through  the  vale,  along 
which  the  Tovy  feels  its  way,  bythe  fide  of  mountains  encroaching 
©n  its  courfe.  But  this  part  of  the  country  will  bear  a  fecond 
vifit ;  when  the  ride  or  walk  may  be  varied  by  turning  off  at  the 
turnpike  gate  of  Gurry,  and  taking  the  Lanbeder  road  as  far  as 
Llanfawel,  and  then  croffing  the  hills.  In  this  direftion,  hillocks 
and  hollows,  woods  and  cultivated  fields,  with  the  barren  moun- 
tains frowning  in  the  diffcatlce,  form  a  feries  of  pidlurefque  attrac- 
tions. The  extenfive  woods  adjoining  Talliarris  Park,  conftitute 
a  principal  ornament  of  the  fcene.  Many  years  ago,  thefe  groves 
were  feverely  handled  by  their  proprietor ;  but  they  have  retrieved 
their  honours  in  a  great  degree,  which  are  likely  rather  to  be 
improved  than  impaired  by  the  fpirit  and  tafte  of  their  prefent 
proprietor.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  road,  at  fome  diftance, 
is  Abermarles  Park,  once  the  feat  of  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas.  When 
commiffioners  were  fent  into  Wales  to  inquire  intoabuies,  inconle-. 
quence  of  grievous  complaints,  GhrufFyth  ap  Nicholas  Sir  Rice's 
grandfather,  met  them  near  Llandovery  with  four  or  five  ragged 
attendants,  offering  with  all  humility  to  condud  them  to  the  end 
of  their  journey.  The  commiffioners  were  much  rejoiced  to  find^ 
how  greatly  the  authority  and  refources  of  this  chieftain  had, 
been  over  rated.     When  they  came  to  Abermarles  Park,  Thomas 
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the  fon  of  Gruffyth  met  his  father,  with  a  hundred  retainers  well 
mounted.  The  commiffioners  began  to  doubt  how  far  the 
accufed  would  ftand  to  their  award.  They  proceeded  about  five 
miles  further,  to  Newton  Park.  Here  the  fecond  fon  Owen, 
received  his  father  with  a  guard  of  two  hundred  horfe.  The 
invitation  to  caroufe,  given  by  fo  formidable  a  baft,  could  not 
well  be  refufed.  The  principal  commiffioner  loft  his  credentials 
out  of  his  pocket.  Gruffyth  ap  Nicholas  was  offended  at  his 
unauthorized  pretenfions,  and  fent  him  back  under  the  engage- 
ment of  an  oath,  to  juftify  the  Welfli,  and  take  Ihame  to  himfelf 
and  his  colleagues.  Abermarles  had  become  the  property  of 
Thomas  ap  Gruffyth,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Gruffyth.  It  was  here, that  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  entertained 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  after  their  reccmdliation.  The  place 
came  to  Sir  Rice  in  right  of  his  mother.  A  little  way  furthei 
ftands  the  monaftery  of  Tlalley,  on  a  fine  and  luxuriant  little  flat>^ 
ikreened  by  a  lofty  ridge  on  each  fide,  and  looking  down  over  a 
rich  country  towards  the  vaie  of  Tovy.  There  are  confiderable 
remains  of  the  building ;  and  it  ranks  among  the  nioft  venerable 
fpecimens  of  ccclefiaftical  eflablilhments  in  this  .part  of  the 
principaJity.  It  was  very  richly  endowed ;  fo  that  the  abbot  was 
fcarcely  inferior  in  power  and  influence,  to  any  churchman  within 
the  diocefe,  except  the  bifhop.  I  have  already  menticmed,  that 
Mr.  Johnes  poflTefTes  a  ^cimen  of  the  tafte,  with  which  the 
ftpaTtments  of  this  reU^ous  houfe  were  decorated.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  the  Abbot  of  Talley  was  a  principal  inftigator  of  Sir  Rice 
ap  Thomas,  to  adopt  the  Lancaftrian  party.  There  had  been, 
and  fubfifted  afterwards,  a  clofe  connetjlion  between  the  monks 
ef  Talley  and  that  family.  1  have  before  noticed  the  connexion 
of  the  Johnes's  with  the  fame  family ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
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«)ld  ^rkndililp  induced  the  ffatefnlty  to  make  a  pfefent  of  the 
pi6lure  wKeh  they  could  no  longer  keep  it  themfelves.  There  is 
no  doiibt  of  its  authenticity.  There  are  two  pools  of  rather  a 
large  fi^e  clofe  by  the  monaftery. 

The  next  ebjeft  of  attradion  is  Edwinsfofd,  a  feat  of 
Mr.  Hamlyn  Williams,  member  for  the  county,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cothy.  tt  is  a  vefy  delightful  fpot,  with  a  houfe  about  a 
hundred  years  old,  the  more  Sefpedtable  for  not  having  attempted 
to  Ihake  off  the  clumfy  deCofations  of  its  period.  An  ancient 
avenue  leads,  up  to  it  ffom  the  foad,  and  the  grounds  are  rich  in 
•well  grown  plantations,  as  well  as  diveriified  by  a  pleaiing  inequa- 
lity of  fuf  face.  The  furrounding  circle  of  mountains,  though  too 
low  and  biroad-cfowned  to  be  pidurefque,  gives  an  appropriate 
finifli  to  the  chafaftei"  of  the  grounds.  The  principal  charm  is  the 
Cothy,  frefli  and  fapid,  with  no  inconfiderable  breadth  at  this 
place.  There  is  a  mill  a  little  way  above,  and  Ibme  rocky 
&eiiefy.  This  ranks  among  the  prettieft  rivers  of  the  inferiof 
clafs.  I  have  to  thank  Sir  James  Hamlyn  for  fome  ufeful  direc- 
tions f  efp^ftirlg  this  part  Of  my  journey,  as  well  as  for  the  pleafure 
of  tracing  the  Toty  above  Llandovery.     , 

Llanfawel  is  a  pleafing  ipot,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cothy»  The 
Village  is  decent,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  inn.  The  feft  of  the 
Vay  to  Lanbeder  is  fterile  in  the  extreme.  I  therefore  turned  to 
the  right,  up  a  wild  common,  and  after  a  laborious  afcent,  reached 
the  fummit  of  Cynvil  Gaio.  This  is  a  mountain  oa*the  road 
tetween  Lanbeder  and  Llandovery,  which  commands  almoft  the 
■whole  of  the  rugged  country  between  thofe  two  places,  with  a  par- 
tial glance  upon  the  vale  between  Llandovery  and  Llandilo  Vawr, 
^s  overlooking  the  intefvening  hills.  Here  and  there  you  have 
a,  pretty  fcene  on  the  approach  to  Llandovery ;  but  nothing  of 
'  very  marked  chafadter,  till  you  come  to  the  bridge  of  one  arch 
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over  the  Tovy,  before  mentioned  to  have  been  built  by  William 
Edwards.  Thus  far,  though  the  vale  has  narrowed,  it  has  pre- 
ferved  its  features  of  cultivation  and  fertility.  The  reach  down- 
wards is  rich  and  beautiful,  though  confined ;  upwards,  it  contrafts 
into,  a  dingle,  crowded  by  mountains  larger  in  Hze,  barren,  rocky^ 
and  lowering. 

The  town  of  Llandovery  is  one  of  the  worft  in  Wale&  Its 
buildings  are  mean,  irregular,  and  unconne(5led  ;  its  ftreets  filthy 
and  difgufting.  The  place  is  fmall ;.  but  it  has  a  large  market 
much  frequented,  from  the  confines  of  Brecknockihire  and.  Car* 
diganlhirc.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  bookjj  as  fituated  on  a 
bank  of  the  Tovy ;  but  this  is  incorre<S,,  for  its  fite  is  on  the 
Brane,  which  Lofes  itfelf  in  the  Tovy  at  a  little  diflance  bflow* 
On  a  mount  commanding  that  river,  nearly  in  the-  centre  of  the 
town,  is  the  cafllcju  fmall  in  its  dimenfions,,  and.  much  of  it 
deflroyed.  It  is  deeply  trenched;  but  little  is  known-  either  of 
its  foundation'or  hiflory..  In  the  year  1116,  it  was  befieged  by 
Grufiyth  ap  Rees,  who  burned  the  outer  ward,  and  flew  a  great 
part  of  the  garrifon,  but  loft  fo  many  of  his  own  men,  that  he 
was  obfiged  to  abandon  the.  attempt..  After  Rees  Vechan  had 
evacuated  Dinevowr  caftle  in  1^14,  he  left  this  caflle  weJI  fortified 
and  manned,  while  he  attended  his^  wife  and  children  to  a.  place 
of  fafety.  In  his  abfence,,  the  governor  delivered  it  without  a 
blow  to  an  army  of  Welfh  and  Normans,  who  threatened  to 
invefl  it.  This  fcems. to.  have  been  a  death-blow  to  the  fortunes 
of  Rees  Vechan;.  for  he  was  foon  after  taken,  and  lodged  in  the 
king's  prlfon.  at  Caermarthen, 

Llandovery  is  remarkable  for  the  birth  and'  refidence  of;  Rees, 
Prichard,  its  celebrated  vicar.  Having  paffed  through  the  forms 
of  a  regular  education,  he  was  induded  to  this  living  in  the  year 
1603.     In  1626,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  St  David's,  and  died 
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at  Llandovery  In  1644.  Such  is  the  jejune  account  given  of  him 
by  Anthony  Wood,  and  I  have  been  able  to  procure  no  other. 
He  was  the  author  of  vphat  is  known  all  over  Wales  as  the  Vicar's 
Book ;  a  coUeftion  of  very  fimple  poetry,  chiefly,  but  not  alto- 
gether, on  religious  fubjedts,  which  the  people  are  to  this  day  in 
the  habit  of  committing  to  memory.  Thefe  compofitions  are 
faid  to  have  contributed  more  largely  to  good  morals,  than  any 
book  in  the  Welfli  language.  He  left  lands  for  the  purpofe  of 
endowing  a  free  fchool ;  but  the  hufband  of  his  grand-daughter 
by  fome  means  procured  a  commutation  of  the  lands  for  an 
annual  payment  in  money  to  the  mafter.  This  was  continued 
for  a  fliort  time,  till  a  flood  carried  away  the  fchool  houfe ;  which 
was  never  after  rebuilt,  and  Wood  tells  us  that  even  in  his  time, 
the  fchool  was  in  a  manner  forgotten.  At  Llandovery  I  expedied 
to  have  obtained  fbme  particulars  of  a  man,  who  certainly  deferves 
to  be  recorded  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  country.  It 
happened  unfortunately,  that  the  prefent  vicar  was  abfent ;  but 
with  the  moll  diligent  enquiry  I  could  make,  all  the  information 
to  be  procured- was,  that  fuch  a  man  once  lived  there.  The 
perfon  who  fliewed  me  the  church,  feemed  to  feel  for  the  general 
want  of  feeling :  it  is  not  even  known  where  he  was  buried;  whe- 
ther under  the  communion  table,  or  in  the  church-yard.  There  is 
neither  ftone  nor  infcription  to  his  memory.  I  was  fliewn  the 
grave  of  his  wife  and  daughter  ;  without  any  memorial,  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  nettles,  which  is  the  general  condition  of  the  graves 
here.  My  guide,  who  was  a  native  of  Llandovery,  could  not  help 
admitting  it  to  be  one  of  the  moll  uncivilized  places  in  the  princi- 
pality. The  houfe  which  was  the  vicarage  in  Rees  Prichard's  time, 
is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  converted  either  into  a  granary, 
or  to  fome  other  ufe  of  that  kind.  It  wears  the  appearance  of 
fomething  bordering  on  magnificence,  very  unlike  the  charadler 
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of  WeWh  parfonages  in  geaeraJ*  Mr.  Prichard  had  another  living*, 
befides  his  preferment  and  ofiice  in  the  chapter  of  St.  David's;  foo 
that  he  was  probably  a  maa  of  raose  than  ufuai'  opulence  for  that 
|)ei;iod. 

Fiiom  Llandovery  to  Trecaftle  a  new;  rioad  has  been  made-,  tob 
wind  round  the  bafes  of  the  mountains  through  a  deep  valley^ 
exhibiting  a,  fu>cceffion  of  the  woU^  romantic  fcenery.     The  oldl 
road  is.  caixied  over  the-  mcmatains;  but:  belides  its  difficulty,  it 
has  infinitoly  left  to.  Kepay  the  curiofity  of  the  traveller.     On,  quit-' 
ing  Llandovery,  Pont  Velindxee.  crolTes  the  Gwethrick,  a  rapidi 
ftrcam  vy]aich  runs  from^  left  to  right,,  and,,  turning  undCEibme-r 
rooky  proJ€<3;ions,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  unites. its  waters  witbi 
thofe  of  the  Brane  very  near  this  Ipot.    The  road  r4fes  a  little  above, 
the  level  of  this,  meandering  rivulet,  whichit  keeps  on.  the  left  foe 
feveral  mifes.     A.  cottage  here  and  thero  breaks- in  upon  the  ibli- 
tude,  and  a  mill,  turned  by  the  fljeam,  contributes  its  fliare.  of " 
beauty  tp  the  general  effeA.     The  chaiafter-  of  the  mountains  is 
various  as  well  as  grand;,  alternately  naked  and  woody,. but  ia- 
general  nfihg  gradually  from  their  bafes  to  their  fummits,  without 
thofe  projecting;  crags  which   diftinguilh  the  hilly  trail,  a.  little 
farther  onwards.     The  foil  is  rather  of*  a  red,  caft;  and  thofe: 
mountains  which  ^  are  nofe  woodftd,  difplay  a,  rich  luxuriance  of" 
turf  and  fl&wering  herbage^.    The  numerous  flocks,  feeding  up> 
and  down,   form  a  com;pletely  paftoral  landfcape..    The  valley, 
clbfes  in  gradually  till  it  terminates  in  a  romantic  pais,  formed, by 
a  chafm  between  two.  large  mountains.     On  the  other  fide  the: 
pafs  the  hills  recede,,  and  the  iSwethrick  diverges-  from  the  road; 
but  the  peaks  of  the  great-  Black  Mountain,  riiing  above  the  nearer 
range,  indicate  the  flylg  of  country  we  are  to.expeft  ou,our  arrivali 
at  Trecaftle. 

In  evfiry  refped.  different  from  this  fccne  is  that  of  the  Tovy  in; 
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its  defcent  from  Its  fpring  in  Cardiganlhire,  tHrougB  the  defiles  of 
the   mountains  into^^  the  vale  between  Llandovery  and  Llandilo- 
.Vawr.     Thqre  is  no  part  of  South  Wales  where  the  country  is 
wilder,  or  tiie  people  fo  wild.     Wherever  nature  has  room  to 
unbofom  her  fertility,  it  is  fllewn  in  the  moft  luxuriant  and  inte- 
refting  forms;    but  inj  generat  the  rocks  and  hills,    which   are 
erowded  on  each  other,  and  reach  an  unufual. height,  rife  abruptly 
firom  the  fkirts  of  the  little  valley,  or  even  from  the  narrow  bed  of 
l^e  river.   The  windings  of  the  dingle  produce  a.fucceffion  of  inte- 
nefting,  circumftances,  till  the  great-objed;  of  the  vifit  is  attained  in. 
■^e  magniiiceiit-fcenery  of  Yftrad  Ffin^  formedby  the  jundlion  of 
tiie. Toothy.,  reinforced  by  Pefcover,^  with  the  Tovy  under  cir- 
eumftances  of  peculiar  grandeur,.    The  valley  is  now  narrowed 
into  a  ravin,  of  which  the  foraner  has  the  pofleflion,  while  the 
latter  finds  its  way  down  the  fides  of  a  high,  mountain,  not  in  a. 
precipitous  fall,  but  in  a  fucceffion.  of  leaps,  from  rock,  to  rock,.. 
fometimes  foaming  over  every  impediment,  at  others  wearing  its 
obftrufted'courfe  between  or  behind  the  overhanging  crags,  till  it 
meets  the  Toothy  in^thebottonii     The  woods,  with  which  thefe 
precipices  are  partly  clothed,  darken  its-channel  with  their  Ihadow, 
while  the  larger,  mafles  o-f  Refcob  Foreft  beyond  add  a-  pleafing 
richnels  to  the  fpot,  whofe  other  features  are  fb  eccentric.     At 
the  top  of  the  mountain^  dole  by  the  firft  declination- of  the 
Tovy^  there  is  a  cave,  about  four  yards  fquare,  to- which  a  ftory, 
is  of  courfe  attached;     It  is  faid  to   have  been;  the  retreat  of 
Thomas  John,  the  fon  of  Catharine,  a  noted  robber,  who  afpired,; 
to  marry,  the  heirefs  of  Yfl:rad,Ffinw     The  lady,  though  fhe  pro- 
feffed  to  difdain  the  match,  feems  not  entirely  to  have  refufeda. 
parley ; .  for  while,  her  fuitor,'  was  pleading  at  her  window,  by  fome 
accident  flie  put  her  hand  through,  when  he  feized  it,  and  fwore. 
*  he  would,  cut  it.  off  unlefs  Ihe  vowed  folemnly  on  the  fpot  to: 
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liecome  his  wife.  The  country  people  fend  every  ilranger  to  fee 
the  chamber  of  Thomas  John  in  the  rock.  The  cave  of  itfelf 
-would  not  be  worth  the  labour  and  danger  of  mounting  to  it ;  but 
•the  command  of  the  falling  river,  with  all  its  accompaniments, 
feen  through  the  thick  foliage  in  which  the  hollow  is  enveloped, 
is  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  the  difficulty  of  the  accefs.  In 
climbing  up  by  the  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  you  are  continually 
paffing  other  cavities,  undignified  by  a  legend,  and  the  fumrait 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  perforated,  in  every  diredtion,  by  the  force 
of  ftorms  from  every  quarter  of  the  compafs.  Cwm  Cothy,  on 
the  other  fide  of  this  chain  of  hills  to  the  weftward,  exhibits  fpe- 
rimens  of  fcenery  fomewhat  refembling  this,  but  on  a  much 
larger  fcale. 
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GLAMORGAIfSHIRE. 

&WANSEA.«..SKETTY  PARK.. ..LOWER  SKETTY....OYSTERMOrTH: 
CASTLE... THISTLE  BOOK...CARWELL  BAY...PULDW  POINT... 
PENNARTH....PENMAEN....KING  ARTHUr's  STONE.... PENRICE 
CASTLE.. .OXWICH  CASTLE. ..PORT  INON  POINT.. .ROSILLY  BAY 
...WORMS  HEAD...LLANGENNEY...LLANMADOC...CHERITON..^.- 
PENCLAWDD«..L0G0R...G£LLYHYR.. 

1  AM  now  to  concTude  thefe  oBfervations  with  tHe  wefferti  part 
of  Glamorganfhire,  which  the  unexpe<9:ed  bulk  of  my  volume 
admoniflies  me  to  trace  with  much  lefs  minute  attention  than  I 
have  beftowed  on:  the  eaftern.  The  province  of  Gower  fhall  be 
the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  chapter. 

In  the  year  1099  Henry  Beaumont  came  into  Gower  againfl; 
the  fons  of  Caradoc  ap  Jeftin,  and  won  from  them  large  portions 
of  their  territories.  He  built  the  caftles  of  Swanfea^  Logor,  Llan?- 
ridian,  and  Penrice.  This  laft  was  erefted  on  the  fpot  where 
Eees,  the  fon  of  Caradoc  ap  Jeftin,  was  flain.  By  thefe  pre- 
cautions he  fortified  himfelf  in.  this  country;  and,  for  his  fiirther 
fecurity,  introduced  Saxons,  as  the  Welfli  hiftorians,  ancient  and 
modernj  fo  inveterately  denominate  the  Englilh,  to  whom  he  gave 
lands.  Of  all  the  oppreffions  exercifed  by  the  Normans,  thofe  of 
Henry  Beaumont  in  Gower  were  the  moft  intolerable. 
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Swansea  is  in  that  diftrid:  of  Glamorgan  called  Gowcr.  1  am 
mot  aware  that  it  is  mentioned  in  any  of  the  ancient  hiftories 
l)efore  this  time.  All  the  caftles  mentioned  above  are  likewife  ia 
<jower,  and  very  confiderable  remains  are  ftill  extant  both  of 
Logor  and  Penrice ;  but  no  veftiges  can  now  be  difcovered  of 
Llanridian.  Gruffyth  de  Gower  was  the  founder  of  a  family  in. 
Crower,  diftinguiflied  by  its  great  authority  and  opulence  about  the 
•end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  -  He 
-was  a  Wdfli  'chieftain,  defcended  from  one  of  the  royal  houfes. 
■^^he  celebrated  Engliih  poet,  John  Gower,  the  contemporary, 
friend,  and  panegyriil  of  Chaucer,  was  a  defcendant  of  this 
Gruffyth  de  Gower,  and  a  native  of  the  province  fo  called.  He 
was  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  about  the  year  1380. 

in  the  year  J 113  Gruffyth  ap  Rees,  Prince  of  South  Wales, 
laid  liege  to  the  caftle  of  Swansea,  which  bad  been  built  by  Henry 
Beaumont,  and  burned  every  thing  about  it;  but  he  could  not 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fortrefs.  He,  however,  wafted  tht 
dlftriift  of  Gower,  and  carried  away  very  great  Ipoils.  Llywarch 
ap  Lhewelin,  in  a  panegyrical  ode  to  Rees  Vechan,  Prince  of 
South  Wales,  has  a  paflage  to  the  following  effedl  in  Englifli : 
Thou  haft  demolilhed  Caermarthen,  with  legions  of  its  Normans* 
Many  a  Norman  returns  to  the  place  whence  he  came.  In 
Swanfea,  that  peacelels  town,  the  towers  are  rent,  and  now  peace 
prevails  there.  As  for  St.  Clare,  and  its  coiifecrated  domains, 
Saxons  are  no  longer  thofe  that  poiTefs  them.  In  ftrongly  fortified 
Swanfea,  the  key  of  England,  all  the  women  are  widows. 

This  feems  to  have  been  about  the  year  1216,  when,  according 
to  Caradoc's  hiftory,  Rees  Vechan  of  South  Wales,  and  Lhewelin 
ap  Jorwerth,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  won  all  the  caftles  of 
Gower,  and  demolilhed  them.  Swanfea  Caftle  of  courfe  was  one 
of  them,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  hiftorian,  as  Swanfea  is  in 
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Qower.  The  Normans  in  the  original  Welfli  are  termed  Franks 
or  Frenchmen,  as  I  am  informed  that  they  are  moft  generally 
called  in  all  the  old  Welfh  manufcripts.  Where  the  poet  fpeaks 
of  St.  Clare  with  its  confecrated  domains,  the  term  does  not  refer 
merely  to  its  groves  and  retreats  for  pious  contemplation,  but  to  its 
more  fubftantial  pofleffions  of  glebe  lands  and  thofe  various  kinds  of 
property  with  which  churches,  abbies,  and  other  religious  houfes  or 
inftltutions  were  ufually  endowed.  David  Benvras,  a  bard,  has  alfo 
an  ode  to  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth,  on  the  events  of  his  joint  expe- 
dition with  Rees  Vechan  againft  the  caftles  of  Gower.  The 
fignification  of  one  paffage  is  in  Englifli  as  follows:  "  I  drank  of  his 
wine  out  of  a  fplendid  bugle  (or  buffalo's  horn,  ufed  for  drinking) ; 
his  robes  were  adorned  with  gold,  and  his  manner  affable.  I  drank 
of  his  wine  in  his  palace  of  Aberfraw,  where  he  patronizes  the 
bardic  myfteries  ;  in  the  great  fortrefs  of  Caermarthen,  where  he 
laid  out  his  feftive  table  (or  feflive  board) ;  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Deganwy  (which  is  a  caftle  near  Aberconway  in  North  Wales)  ; 
in  Swanfea ;  in  his  powerful  expedition  through  the  town  of 
Kidwelly," 

The  fame  bard  addreffes  an  ode  to  Lhewelin  ap  Grufiyth,  the 
laft  prince  of  North  Wales,  which  contains  in  fubftance  the 
following  paffage  :  "  The  fixth  place  in  his  expedition ;  the  fixth 
place  where  he  made  breaches,  was  Swanfea.  That  fair  place 
was  delivered  from  the  Normans  and  Saxons."  This  appears  to 
have  occurred  in  the  year  1260,  when,  as  the  continuator  of 
Caradoc  relates,  Lhewelin  ap  Gruffyth  fallied  forth  on  an  excurfion 
over  all  South  Wales,  and  took  many  caftles.  There  are  feVeral 
other  andient  anecdotes  of  Swanfea,  both  hifforical  and  poetical; 
but  I  haften  to  what  few  trifles  I  have  been  able  to  coUecl  on  the 
fiibjed;  of  its  prefent  ftate  and  commerce,  in  addition  to  the  full 
and  accurate  account  given  in  the  Swanfea  Guide, 
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About  the  year  1730,  or  not  much  fooner,  the  ffrft  copper 
work  was  eftabliflied,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river;  and  I- have- 
been  informed  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1 760,  or  there- 
abouts, that  any  thing  additional  of  this  nature  took  place.     Since- 
that  time,  the  copper  works  and  collieries  have  increaied  in  fo- 
great  a  degree,  that   it  is  not  at  all  improbable  it  may  at  fomc 
diftant  period  rival  Briftol  or  Liverpool.     This  fuppofition  will 
fcarcely  appear  extravagant  to  thofe  who  have  witnefled  the  rapid 
change  in  this  county  within  the  laft  thirty  years.     At  prefent,  it. 
is  nearly  doubled  in  population  by  Merthyr  Tydvil.    The  numbers 
in  Swanfea,  as  taken  in  1801  by  William  Spencer  and  Morgan 
Howel,  overfeers  of  the  poor,  and  by  Samuel  Hughes  and  John 
Habakkuk  on  the  part  of  the  parifla,  were  found  to  be  fis  thouiand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one.     The  town  of  the  greateft  popu- 
lation in  Wales  next  to  Swanfea  is  Holywell  in  Flintfhire ;  its- 
numbers  were  at  the  fame  period  five  thoufand  five  hundred  and; 
fixty-feven.    Caermarthen  comes  within  twenty  of  Holy  well ;  but 
Swanfea  reckons  almoft  thirteen  hundred  more  than  either  oF 
them.     From   a  little  Welfli   account   of  the  principality,    firft 
printed  about  the  year  1720,  it  appears  that  Swanlea  was  then, 
noted  for  the  manufadlure  of  ftraw  hats;,  that  it  had  a  confiderable 
trade  in  coal ;  and  that  it  was  the  befl  built  and  moft  cleaijy 
town  in  all  Wales.     It  was,  till  of  very  late  years,  remarkable  for 
its  cleanlinefs  and  neatnefs.     The  ftreets  were  every  where  fwept 
very  clean  early  in  the  morning,  and  ftrewed  with  fand.    This  ufage 
is,  as  much  as  poffible,  ftill  continued ;  but  the  greatly  increaied' 
buftle  of  commercial  thoroughfare,  the  great  influx  of  occafionaL 
vifitors,  and  its  occupations,  dirty  in  many  of  their  departments, 
do  not  admit  of  the  former  nicety.     Still  it  is  a  very  cleanly  place, 
and  the  moft  fo  of  any  large  town  in  Wales.     In  this  refpeft  it  is 
unlike  Caermarthen,  which,  though  eftcemed  a  good  town  where^ 
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tlie  towns  are  fo  bad,  is  filthy  to  an  unpardonable  excefs.  There 
is  a  very  flourifhing  pottery  carried  on  here,  on  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
plan.  The  clay  is  brought  from  ,various  parts  of  England,  and 
mixed  with  iflint  very  finely  ground.  After  it  is  properly  blended 
in  water,  it  is  pafled  through  fieves,  till  all  the  coarfer  particles 
are  loft,  which  is  followed  by  its  expofure  to  heat,  till  the  water 
has  evaporated,  and  the  clay,  by  being  beaten  to  prefs  out  the 
air,  is  brought  to  fuch  a  confiftency  that  it  may  be  worked.  A 
piece  of  clay  is  placed  on  a  board  with  a  horizontal  rotation,  by 
which  the  veiTel  is  almoft  inftantaneoufly  formed ;  the  procefles 
of  colouring,  glazing,  painting,  and  ftamping,  with  the  drying 
and  baking  kilns,  are  extremely  well  managed,  and  Ibme  of  the 
ware  is  very  beautiful. 

The  celebrated  Richard  Nafti  was  bom  in  this  town,  in  the 
year  1673.  His  father  was  partner  in  a  glafs-houfe,  and  his 
mother  was  niece  to  Colonel  Poyer,  who  defended  Pembroke 
Caftle  againft  the  rebels,  after  having  revolted  from  the  parliament 
to  the  king's  party  in  1648,  and  was  fhot  by  Cromwell  in  the 
following  year,  after  having  caft  lots  with  Langhorn  and  Powell. 
Young  Nafli  was  educated  at  Caermarthen,  and  went  to  Oxford 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law ;  but  his  habits 
there  were  irregular,  and  he  purchafed  a  commiffion  in  the  army. 
He  foon  grew  tired  of  his  new  purfuit,  and  fold  out,  to  lead  the 
idle  life  of  a  nominal  law-ftudent  in  the  Temple.  Bath  was  at  that 
time  a  very  poor  place  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1 703  that  any 
regular  fyftem  of  accommodation  was  attempted.  Captain  Web- 
fter  firft  began  to  regulate  the  amufements,  and  to  him  Mr.  Naih 
was  introduced  on  a  cafual  vifit.  Moft  men  have  fome  tinder  in 
their  compofition ;  fo  that  if  a  fpark  does  but  fall  in  the  right 
place,  their  genius  will  light  up.  Captain  Webfter's  occupation 
&ized  inftantly  on  the  fancy  of  Beau  Nafh.     They  became  friends 
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at  oiice,  aflumed  the  empire  of  fafhion,  and  divided  the  homage 
of  its  votaries.  la  the  year  17  lo  Captain  Webfter  died,  and  bia 
colleague  affumed  the  reins  of  government  without  oppofition^ 
When  the  pump-room,  was  built,  the  phyficians  applied  to  Mr.Nafh 
to  aflfift  their  endeavours.  He  procured  a  band  of  mufic,  brought 
the  company  to. the  pump-room,  and  made  Bath,  what  k  now  is.. 
He  held  his  office  and  his  honours,  undifputed  and  undiminiflied^ 
for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years.  There  probably  never  was  a. 
mafter  of  the  ceremonies  whofe  awards  were  fa  abfolute  or  fo  juft. 
What  makes  his.  charadler  worth  ^cording  is,  that  though  in  fa 
fantaftical  a  fphere  of  life,  he  waj  fincerely  refpedled  and  really 
tefpedable..  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  elghty-ieven,  and  was- 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  with  almoft  unprecedented 
honours.     His  external  fymbel  of  monarchy  was-  a  "white  hat. 

The  increafe  of  trade  at  Swanfea  wUl  appear  from  the  number 
of  veflels  employed  in,  dlffereat  years,  which  were  fix  hundred  and 
ninety- four  in  1768,  fixteen  hundred  and  ninety-fcven  in  1790, 
aad  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety  In  1800.  The  church- 
is  neat,  with  fome  good  monuments.  It  is  a  very  favourite  bathing 
place,  and  would,  be  delightful,  if  the  fmoke  of  the  works  in  tiie 
vale  did  not  in  fome  meafure  affed  the  atmofjAere,  as  well  as 
impair  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery.  The  Burrows  haye  many  good 
lodging  houfes,  overlooking  S waafea  Bay,  which  is-  highly  beau>- 
tiful.  They  afford  very  pleafant  walks,  and  a  fine  view  of  tha 
hills,  as  well  as  of  th,e  coaft  The  archite<9ure  of  the  caftle  is  in 
the  fame  ftyle  as  that  of  Lamphey  and  the  palace  at  St,  r)avid's. 

There  are  no  public  accommodations  in  Gfoweri  fb-that  thofe 
who  vifit  it  mufl  return^  to>  Swanfea.  I,  (hall  briefly  enumerate 
the  objects  befl  worth  attention.  The  firfl  on  the  only  tolerable 
road  leading  down  to  Penrice  Caftle  is  Sketty  Park,  on  an  emi* 
nence,  comiil.anding  the  whole  of  Swanefa  Bay;  and  near  It  is 
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Lower  Sketty.     Oyftermouth  Caftle  is  a  majeftic  ruin,  in  a  bold 
fituation  near  the  coaft,  commandinga  delightful  profpeft  of  the 
country,  and  furrounded  by  broken  cliffs,  with  the  Mumbles  Point 
clofe   at  hand»     This   alfo  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Henry 
Beaumont.     The  walls  are  fo,  little  injured  by  time^  that  the 
defign  of  the  apartments  may  eafily  be  traced..    The  entrance  is 
at  the  fouth  end..    It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort^    The 
building  is  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  Gothic.     The  village  is  Angu- 
larly fituated  under  the  fliadow  of  a  high  limeftone  rock.     Above 
Oyftermouth  there  is  a  lodging- houfe  called  Thiftle  Boon,  with 
an  extenfive  view  over  the  whole  of  Gower,  and  the  two  bays  of 
Caermarthen  and  Swanfea.     The  rocky  fceaery  of  Carwell  Bay  is 
grand,  and  Ihould  be  vifited  at  low  water.     Puldw  Point  affords 
fimilar  objedls,  )vith  the  addition  of  a  very  pretty  dingle  up  the 
country.     Pennarth  has  a  weather-beaten  ruin  at  the  head  of  a 
vaft  fandbank,  of  little   confequence  in  itfelf,,-  but  curious  from 
being  almoft  buried  in  the  loofe  fand  colle<fled  round  it.     From 
Puldw  Point  it  Ihould  be  the  objeft  to  keep  along  the  fea-fhore  as 
much  as  poffible  to  Oxwich  Point,  fo  as  to  have  a  complete  view 
of  Oxwich  Bay,  with  its  grand  fhores,,  caverns,  and  promontories. 
Penmaen  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  one  of  the  higheft-in 
South  Wales,    on   which   there   is   a   huge    cromlech,    called   in 
Englifli  King  Arthur's  Stone,  and  in  Welfh  the  Stone  of  Sketty. 
The  lifting  of  this  ftone  into  its  prefent  place  is  mentioned  in  the 
Welfli  hiftorical  triades  as  one  of  the  three  arduous  undertakings 
accoptipliflied  in  the  ifland  of  Britain,  and  ftill.  more  than,  that,  as 
one  of  the  thrtee  wonderful  exertions  demonftrative  of  human 
power.     The  Tecond  was  the    ereftion  of  Stonendge;     and  the 
third,  the  formation  of  a  heap  or  pile,  refpecSyig  which  it  cannot 
now  be  difcovered  what,  or  where  it  was ;  but  fome  have  fuppofed 
that  it  might  have  been  Lilbury  Hill,  the  vaft  tumulus  near. 
3  Marlborough  i. 
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Marlborough.     This  immenfe  ftone  in  Gower  is  fupported  by 
feveral  other  ftones,  and  is  a  ftnlfture  as  fimilar  to  thofe  already 
vdefcribed  near  Duffrin  Houfe  as  the  nature  and  form  of  fuch  rude 
monuments  admit,    eredied  nearly  in  the   flate  in   which  they 
■were  dug  from  the  quarry.    This  has  alfo  a  heap  of  ftones  thrown 
all  around  it.     The  author  of  the  Swanfea  Guide  tells  us,  unac- 
countably enough  for  fo  accurate  a  defcriber,  that  the  great  ftone 
on  the  top  is  of  alabafter.     Biftiop  Gibfon,  in  his  Additions  to 
Camden,  fays  that  it  is  of  the  lapis  molaris ;  and  he  is  perfecftly 
correal.     Indeed,    the   mountain  on   which   it   ftands   is    almoft 
entirely  of  millftone  rock.     This  immenfe  mafs,  though  not  the 
longeft  or  wideft  of  the  Welfh  cromlechs,  is  beyond  comparifon 
the  heavieft,  becaufe  it  is  by  far  the  thickeft.     The  Welfti  name 
of  this  mountain  is  what  we  ftiould  call  In  Englifh  the  Hill  of 
Sketty ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  two  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood called  Sk'etty ;  which  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
Is  the  ftone  intended  in  the  triad.     Like  the  labour  at  the  ftone 
of  Sketty,  is  a  common  Wellh  proverb,  applied  to  very  difficult 
labour  at  any  important  work.    This  hill  of  Sketty  is  noted  for  the 
finenefs  of  the  wool  on  its  flieep,  as  well  as  for  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  mutton,  the  falubrious  air,  and  feveral  other  circumftances 
both  of  intereft  and  utility. 

Penrice  Caftle  is  the  feat  of  Thomas  Manfel  Talbot,  Efq.  as  I 
apprehend,  of  the  Shrewfbury  family.  The  houfe  and  grounds 
are  much  admired  ;  but  I  cannot  help  teftifying  my  furprife  that 
Mr.  Talbot,  with  fuch  a  fubjedl  to  work  upon,  ihould  not  have 
worked  differently.  It  is  true,  that  he  has  given  all  the  elegance 
of  Twickenham  to  a  remote  corner ;  has  formed  artificial  pieces 
of  water  in  front  'of  Oxwich  Bay ;  and  built  a  modern  villa, 
fcarcely  large  enough  for  his  own  family,  under  the  nodding 
towers  of  the  ancient  caftle,  which  is  converted  into  an  aviary. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  noticed  the  building  of  the  caftle  by  Henry  Beau- 
mont ;  it  was  given  to  the  Penrices,  who  came  in  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  on  their  fettlement  in-  Gower  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Firft.  Tt  devolved  on  the  Manlels  by  marriage  with 
the  heirefs  of  the  Penrices,  and  a  Talbot  married  a  Manfel. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Talbot  has  well  confidered  the  laying  out  of 
his  grounds,  he  does  confider  well  the  charadler  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. I  have  already  mentioned  the  provincial  red  mantle,  called  a 
wittle,  worn  by  the  women  of  this  diftri6t,  and  the  Englifb  part  of 
Pembrokefliir£ ;  for  they  are  the  fame  people.  Lady  Mary  Talbot 
generally  wears  a  very  fine  mantle  of  this  kind  inflead  of  a  cloke, 
in  the  precife  fafliion  of  the  country,  efpecially  at  church ;  and 
many  other  ladies,  both  here  and  in  Pembrokeftiire,  are  beginning 
to  follow  her  example.  I  notice  this  little  circumftance,.  becaufe 
there  feems^  to  me  to  be  both  feeling,  good-fenfe,  and  policy,  in 
perfons  of  rank  thus  identifying  themfelves,  if  I  may  fo  iay,  with 
their  neighbours  and  dependents. 

A  fine  Gothic  window  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  Oxwich 
Gaftle.  The  village  is  remarkably  neat  and  pretty,  and  well 
flickered  with  wood.  The  cottages  are  in  the  comfortable  ftyle 
of  Glamorganlhire,  with  neat  gardens,  and,  what  I  have  obferved 
no  where  elfe,  every  cottager  has  either  a  horfe  or  a  partnerfhip 
in  a  horfe,  and  his  little  hayrick  in  the  garden,  by  the  fide  of  the 
houfe.  The  new  parfonage-houfe,  built  by  Mr.  Talbot  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  refped:  to  Mr.  Collins,  the  prefent  reftor,  is  beautifully 
fituated  on  the  beach,  at  the  wefliern  fide  of  the  bay.  The  church 
is  fituated  no  lefs  advantageoufly ;  and  the:  point  of  land  running 
out  into  the  charmel  at  once  prote<fls  the  abodes  of  men  and  the 
works  of  vegetation  againft  the  deftrudtive  blalls  from  the  Atlantic. 
At  Port  Inon  Point  there  is  a  high  precipice  immediately  over  the 
fea,  near  the  top  of  wiiich  is  a  moft  ilupendous  cleft.    The  village 
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of  Port  Inon  is  a  decent,  retired,  and  rural  fpot ;  and  is  noted 
for  its  fine  oyfters.  The  redlory,  like  moft"  of  the  preferments 
here,  is  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Talbot.  Rofilly  Bay  prefents  us  with 
the  -fea  view  of  the  wefterly  fide,  acrofs  the  great  bay  of  Caer- 
marthen,  to  Caldy  Ifland.  There  are  lofty  downs  here,  which 
afford  magnificent  profpe^ls  to  a  great  extent  either  way;  but  the 
immediate  country  below  is  totally  deftitute  of  wood,  and 
therefore  unpleafmg.  Worms  Head  forms  the  extremity  of  the 
peninfula.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  fancy  of  the  failors,  who 
imagine  it  to  refemble  a  worm,  crawling  with  its  head  ereft, 
between  Nafti  Point  and  St.  Gawalne's  Head.  Its  pofition  on  the 
map  in  fome  njeafure  juftifies  the  fimilitude,  however  whimfical. 
It  runs  more  than  a  mile  into  the  fea,  and  fliould  be  vifited  at 
low  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  its  curious  rocks,  which' 
are  inacceffiblc  while  the  tide  is  flowing.  The  low  ifthmiis,' 
which  connedls  it  with  the  land,  is  then  under  water,  and  forms 
it  into  a  fmall  ifland.  The  eligugs  vifit  this  promontory,  as  well 
as  the  caftles  on  the  grand  coaft  of  Pembrokefliire,  to  which  thefe 
cliffs  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance,  though  on  a  Icale  fomewhat 
inferior.  Thofe  noifes,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Camden  as 
occurring  in  the  ifland  of  Barry,  are  certainly  to  be  heard  at 
Worms  Head ;  arid  it  has  been  conjeftured,  that  here  was  the  place 
really  meant  by  Girald,  but  miftaken  from  the  fimilar  traces  of 
the  -letters  in  Barry  and  Burry,  the  mouth  of  which  river  this 
head-land  helps  to  form. 

Cenydd,  the  fon  of  Gildas,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixth  century,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  a 
monaflery,  where  Caerphilly  Caflle  now  ftands.  He  likewife 
eftabliflied  a  congregation  here  in  Gower,  at  Llangenney,  where 
Robert  de  Bellomonte  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  dedicated  a 
new  church  to   the  memory  of  the   patron  faint.     In  the  year 

1441, 
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1 44 1,  it  was  feized  as  an  alien  priory,  and  granted  to  All  Souls 
College  in  Oxford.  Above  L»lanmadoc  there  is  a  high  hill,  with 
evident  veftiges  of  a  Roman  encampment ;  and  a  fine  view  over 
Caermarthen  Bay,  with  the  bold  promontory  of  Worms  Head 
immediately  below  on  the  fouth  weft.  The  village  of  Cheriton 
is  neat  and  pleafant ;  but  this  fide  of  Gower  has  little  of  the 
pidlurefque,  though  it  abounds  with  natural  and  other  curiofities. 
Penclawdd  is  not  lefs  rurally  placed,  under  a  hill,  looking  acrofs 
Burry  river  to  the  coaft  of  Caermarthen.  The  profpeft  is  very 
fine  at  high  water.  There  are  coal  and  copper  works  here,  as 
well  as  at  Logor,  which  is  a  poor  village,  with  the  fliell  of  a  fquare 
caftle,  fortified  by  a  double  trench.  Its  origin  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  1315,  it  was  taken  and  demoliflied  with  the 
caftle  of  Kidwelly,  by  Rees  the  fbn  of  Gruffyth  ap  Rees,  the  year 
before  the  expedition  of  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth,  and  Rees  Vechan. 
The  church-yard  is  beautifully  planted,  in  a  ftyle  fuperior  perhaps 
to  any  but  Briton  Ferry.  This  place  is  the  ancient  Leucrum  of 
Antoninus.  The  town  is  underftood  anciently  to  have  been 
larger.  Gellyhyr  is  the  principal  objedl  of  intereft  on  the  return 
to  Swanlea.  The  circuit  of  Gower  is  between  forty  and  fifty 
miles.  In  point  of  landfcape  it  affords  leis  than  moft  parts  of 
Glamorgan ;  but  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  people,  the  anti- 
quities and  curiofities,  render  it  highly  worthy  of  an  attentive 
examination.  It  abounds'  in  many  places  with  deep  pits,  for 
which  no  caufe  has  yet  been  fatisfadlorily  affigned.  The  eaftern 
fide  is  remarkably  fruitful  and  well  cultivated. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV-ir. 

KILVAT  HILL...MORRISTON...CLASEMONT,..WERN  LLTNWITH... 
PEJ!tLLEGARE...CRUMLLYN...irNIS  Y  GERWN...MELIN  COURT.. 
GNOLL  qASTLE... NEATH. 

X  HERE  is  a  very  fine  walk  or  ride  along  the  fands  to  Briton 
Ferry,  commanding  all  the  magnificent  and  interefting  objeAs  of 
Swanfea  Bay.      Kilvay  Hill  rifes  direftly  from  the  beach,  in  a 
conical  form,  and  affords  a  better  view  of  Swanfea,  than  can  be 
taken  from  any  other  fpot.     The  river  Tawy,   the   canal,   the 
fhipping,  the  town,  and  the  bay,  form  a  bufy  fcene  of  mercantile 
induftry,  and  wealth,  heightened  in  its  effe^  by  the  mountainous 
charadler  of  the  furrounding  country.     The  length  of  the  town, 
including  the  fuburbs,  is  little  lefs  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  it 
is  in  general  narrow.     I  have  in  a  former  chapter  mentioned  the 
Swanfea  canal,  as  paffing  through  the  vale  of  Tawy.     The  turn- 
pike road  to  Neath  is  carried  circuitoufly  through  thb  vale,  as  far 
as  Morrifton,  which  is  now  a  confiderable  place,  with  a  population 
of  about  one  thoufand  inhabitants.     It  has  a  new  church,  and  an 
organ,  with   two  diffenting  meeting  houfes.     The  building  of 
this   new   town  was   begun   about  the   year  1768,   on   a   plan 
furnilhed  by  William  Edwards,  who  fuper}ntended  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  Mr.  Morris's  copper  works  for  twenty  years.    The  principal 
part  of  the  copper  is  imported  from  Anglefy,  to  be  manufadhired. 
here.     Clafemont  is  Mr.  Morris's  feat,   and  is  one  of  the  firft 
refidences  in  the  county. 

There 
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There  are  many  other  handfome  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood, 
■belonging  to  the  principal  commercial  people ;  among  which  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  Wern  Llynwith,  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith, 
a  proprietor  of  very  extenfive  collieries,  and  fblicitor  to  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  It  is  fituated  about  half  way  between  Morrifton 
and  Neath. 

Thus  far  the  beautiful  features  of'  nature  are  completely  defaced 
by  the  fmoke  of  works,  and  the  ranges  of  unfightly  buildings  in 
every  dire<9:ion.  The  vale,  in  its  courfe  upwards  from  Morrifton 
to  Hennoyadd  in  Brecknockfhire,  where  we  left  it,  is  continually 
lofing  fomething  of  its  artificial  <kfbrmity,  and  gaining  frefli 
acceffions  of  the  beft  materials  for  forming  a  perfed:  landfcape. 
But  I  have  already  fo  fully  defcribed  the  fineft  part  of  it,  that  I 
Ihall  not  renew  the  fubjedt  here.  The  canal  is  well  worth  obferv- 
ing,  and  the  walk  by  the  fide  of  it  is  pkafant.  The  head  at 
Hennoyadd  is  three  hundred  and  feventy-two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Tawy  at  Swanfea  Bar ;  and  there  are  thirty-fix  locks  on  it 
in  the  fpace  of  fixteen  miles.  From  Morrifton  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  ride  weftward  to  Pont  ar  Dulas,  through  a  rich  and  well 
inhabited  country.  The  leading  objedl  of  attraftion  is  Penllegare, 
a,  new  houfe,  in  a  good  ftyle,  not  far  removed  from  magnificence. 
This  is  in  the  great  road  through  Glamorganfhire  to  Caermarthen 
and  Milford.  The  country  eaftward  between  Morrifton  and 
Neath  is  mlferably  disfigured  by  the  operations  of  the  works ;  yet 
the  firft  view  of  GnoU  Caftie,  occupying  an  eminence  above  the 
town  of  Neath,  backed  by  higher  hills  and  extenfive  plantations, 
-is  highly  favourable  to  the  pretenfions  of  that  fplendid  but  deferted 
feat.  The  colliery,  at  fbme  diftance  on  the  right,  is  well  worth 
vifiting,  particularly  on  account  of  the  canal  for  the  carriage  of  the 
coal  to  Neath  river. 

This  was  the  firft  work  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Wales,  and 
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curious  on  that  account.     The  coals  were  formerly  ient  by  a  cir- 
cuitous and  expenfive  land-carriage  to  be  ihipped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tawy.     There  is  a  bog  between  the  colliery  and  Neath  river, 
called  Crumllyn,  of  two  miles  in  diameter,  through  which  it  was 
boldly  defigned  to  conduit  the  canal.     The  fpungy  nature  of  the 
ground  repeatedly  baffled  the  (kill  af  the  engineers ;  but  they  at 
length  overcame  every  obftacle,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
1 790.     The  length  of  this  canal  is  little  more  than  three  miles ; 
but  when  it  is  confidered  that  it  was  the  firft,  and  executed  at  the 
expence  of  a  private  individual,  in  defpite  of  fuch  diicouraging 
impediments,  it  becomes  interefting  and  importarvt.    In  the  courfe- 
of  thirteen  years  we  have  feen  to  arife,  from  this  fingle  example,, 
in  South  Wales  alone,  canals,  or  projedls  of  canals,  for  Brecknock, 
Monmouthfliire,  Cardiff,  Aberdare,   Neath,    Swanfea>  and  Kid- 
welly.   Thefe  great  undertakings  have  produced  fuch  a  revolution 
in  the  country,  and  brought  it  fo  far  forward  on  the  ftage  of 
political  importance,  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  change  its-  charadter, 
particularly  in   the  weftern  divifion,  and  introduce,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  an  ambitious  and  ©nterpriflng  fpirit.     Whatever  we 
may  think  of  it  in"  London,  while  we  are  travelling  through  the 
vale  of  Neath  it  is  impoffible  not  to  regret  the  introdudion  of 
commerce.     This  is  perhaps  the  befl  known  and  moft  favourite 
excurfion  of  the  Engliih  traveller ;.  but  it  is  not  now  permitted 
fairly  to  enjoy  its  beauties  from  Neath  to  Ynis  y  Gerwn.     Briton 
Ferry  as  yet  remains  untouched.     At  Ynis^  y  Gerwn  bar^iron  is 
worked  into  tin  plates,  after  having  been  made  into  bars  from 
pig-iron  at  a  forge  below.     From  this  place  to  Pohtneath  Vechan 
the  gentle  courfe  of  the  river,  with  hanging  woods  on  either  fide, 
and  that  felicity  of  foil,  atmofphere,  and  herbage,  peculiar  to  the 
vales  in  this  expofure,  produces  a  fcene  of  pleafure,  ■  with  ibme 
portion  of  fublimity,    to  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
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idefcription  to  do  juftice.     After  croffing  the  river  on  the  returii 
to  Neath,  it  fliould  be  the  firft  objecfl  to  explore  Melin  Court, 
Ivhere  there  is  a  magnificent  fall  of  the  Cledaugh  from  the  height 
of  eighty  feet.     With  the  exception  of  the  Mynach  falls,  this  is 
the  largeft  in  South  Wales,  and  unrivalled  in  its  accompaniments, 
■confidered  as  an  enclofed  fcene.     The  rich  clothing  of  the  preci- 
pice, the  overcaft  hue  of  the  obje<Ss,  the  foliage  intercepting  the 
view  and  preventing  the  whole  from   being  exhaufted,  confpirejK 
•with  the  magnitude   of  the   principal    feature,    to   increafe  the 
intereft  of  the  fpot.     The  fpray  is  much  increafed  by  a  fragnient 
of  rock,  which  lies  diTe(flly  under  the  fall,  and  calls  ofF  the  whole 
"body  of  water  from   its  flat  furface.      Neither  is  Mehn  Court 
\vithout  its  artificial  objects  of  curiofity ;  for  it  has  a  large  blaft 
furnace;,  a  finery,  and  a  foundry ;.  the  diameter  of  one  wheel  mea- 
fures  forty  feet,  and  the  adlion  of  the  bisUows  is^  fo  powerful,  that, 
if  increafed  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  would  entirely 
fliatter  the  building.     I  point  out  Melin  Court  more  particularly 
to  thf'  notice  of  the  traveller,  becaufe  the-  peOple  at  Neath  ufually 
"diredl  flrangers  to  a  Uttle  cafcade  on  the  Diilas,  of  pleafijig  cha- 
-rad;er  but  fmall  volume,  and  fufFer  them  to  remain  ignorant  of 
this  more  Iplendid  attraftion.     The  road  from-  Melin  Court  to 
Gnoli  Caftle  is  carried  along  terraces,  with  thick  wood's  interven- 
iaig  between  the  paffenger  and  Neath  River  below,  yet  not  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  vale.    This  noble  manfion  was  built  by  Sir  Herbert 
Mackworth,  and  left  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  to  his  widow.     After 
her  fecond  marriage,  another  feat  was  preferred,  and  this  fold ; 
but  in  confequence  of  fome  legal  obftacles  the  purehafe  has  never 
been  completed,  and  a  few  years  will  probabty  fee  it  in  a  ruinous 
ftate.     The  bold  ftyle  of  the  country  is  well  confidered  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  grounds,  which  are  indebted  for  their  improve- 
ments to  Sir  Herbert's  ikill  and  tafte.     A  tower,  dfefigned  for  at 

banquetingr 
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banqueting-room,  on  one  of  the  hills,  takes  in  from  its  windows 
nearly  the  whole  of  Neath  Caftlei  river,  and  town,  Swanfea,  the 
Mumbles  Point,  and  Briflol  Channel.  The  park  has  befides  a 
fine  wood,  a  dingle,  and  an  artificial  c^cade,  well  contrived,  the 
value  of  which  is  much  diminilhed  by  the  decided  fuperiority  of 
nature  in  her  arrangement  of  fcenery  fq  near  at  hand.  '  I  much 
queftion  whether  th,e  attempt,  though  fuccefsful  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  not  with  more  propriety  have  been  omitted.  The  lawn  is 
entirely  undermined  by  the  coal-works. 

The  iron  and  copper-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neath, 
from  the  contamination  of  which  the  bold  expofure  of  Gnoll 
Caftle  is  not  exempt,  render  the  town  ofFenfive ;  but  its  antiqui- 
ties are  highly  infeerefting  and  curious.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  Richard  Grenville  was  one  of  Fitzhamon's 
knights,  who  came  about  the  year  1090  to  affift  Jeftin  and  Eneon 
againfl:  Rees  ap  Tudor.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  a£ 
Henry  the  Firft,  this  Richard  Grenville  and  his  wife  Conftance, 
to  quiet  their  confciences  with  reiped:  to  their  Ihare  in  the  ufur- 
pation,  gave  their  chapel  in  the  caftle  of  Neath,  the  tithes  belcmging 
to  it,  a  large  traft  of  wafte  land,  and  other  pofl!e{Eoos,  for  the 
purpofe  of  building  a  magnificent  abbey  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river,  a  little  way  below  the  town,  the  remains  of  which,  not- 
withftanding  their  appropriation  to  their  prefentfqualldpurpofes,  are 
among  the  moft  admirable  fpecimens  of  religious  architefture  in 
Wales.  When  Queen  Ifabella,  after  arranging  her  foreign  alli- 
ances in  Hainault,  had  landed  fafely  in  the  harbour  of  Harwich, 
the  whole  kingdom  was  fet  in  commotion.  We  have  already 
traced  King  Edward  from  Caerphilly  Caftle  to  Neath,  where  he 
was  received,  and  for  fame  time  proteAed  from  the  efFefts  of  the 
plots  contrived  againft  him.  The  Spencers,  and  many  of  his 
other  friends,  were  put  to  death ;  but  the  manner  in  which  be 

was 
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■was  at  laft  betrayed  into  the  hand  of  his  opponents  remains  to 
finiih  his  melancholy  hiftory.  In  Drayton's  Barons  Wars  there  is 
a  defcription  of  the  circumftances,  according  with  the  accounts 
of  all  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  his 
progrefs  in  difguife  through  Llangonoyd,  and  irreconcileable  with 
the  ftatement  given  vinder  the  head  of  Caerphilly  Caftle,  unlefs 
we  may  fuppofe  Drayton  and  the  hiftorians  to  have  meant,  that 
he  took  Ihipping  from  this  coaft  to  efcape  into  Irelandj,  and  was 
driveri  back.^ 

In  that  black  tetnpeft  long  turmoirj  and  toff 
Quite  from  his  courfe,  and  well  he  knew  not  where,. 
'Mongft  rocks  and  fands,  in  danger  to  be  loft, 
Not  in  more  peril,  than  he  was  in  fear ; 
At  length  perceiving  he  was  near  fome  coall, 
And  that  the  weather  fome  what  'gan  to  clear. 
He  found  'twas  Wales ;  and  by  the  mountains  tall. 
That  part  thereof  which  we  Glamoi^an  call. 
In  Neath,  a  caftle  next  at  hand,  and  ftrong, 
Where  he  commandeth  entrance  with  his  creWj 
The  Earl  of  Glo'fter,  worker  of  much  wrong. 
His  Chancellor  Baldock,  which  much  evil  knew,. 
Reding  his  Marftial,  other  friends^mong;.. 
Where  clofely  hid-,  though  not  from  Envy's  view. 
The  Mufe  a  little  leaveth  them  to  dwell. 
And  of  great  daughter  fliapes  herfelf  to  tell; 

The  ftanzas  which  follow  to  the  end  of  the  book  are  admirable. 
They  would  afford  the  beft  fpecimen  of  the  author,  but  are  too 
numerous  for  infertion,  and  too  dofely  conne^^d  for  feledion. 
We  are  told  that  the  king,  though  under  the  protedHon  of  a  caftle, 
and  within  the  privilege  of  fandtuary,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  retreat 
at  Neath,  which  was  threatened  with  a  fiege.  Under  the  condudt 
of  a  monk,  he  endeavoured  to  return  to  his  friends,  but  was  betrayed 

in 
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in  his  way,  at  the  caftle  of  Llahtrifent,  by' this  vety  monk  who 
attended  him.  His  fate  after  that  time  is  defcribed  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Barons  Wars : 

The  wretched  King  unnaturally  betray'd. 
By  too  much  trufting  to  his  native  land. 
From  Neath  in  Wales  to  Kenelworth  convey'd 
By  the  Earl  of  Lei'fter  with  a  mighty  band ; 
Some  few  his  favourers,  quickly  over-weigh'd : 
When  ftraight  there  weiit  a  parliament  in  hand. 
To  ratify  the  general  intent. 
For  refignation  of  his  government. 

It  is  faid  that  the  king  in  his  own  perfon  wasbelovedby  the  Welfh, 
and  would  have  been  fafe  in  his  retirement  at  Llantrifent,  had  he 
not  trufted  himfelf  to  the  monk  in  prefererxce  to  their  poteftion. 
The  remains  of  the  caftle  are  yery  fmall,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
abbey  is  much  disfigured  by  the  families  belonging  to  the  copper- 
works,  which  occupy  fome  part  of  it. 
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BRITON  FERRT... EAGLES  BtJSH...BA&LAJr  HALL...ABERAVOir... 
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Briton  Ferry,  the  feat  of  Lord  Vernon,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
Neath  River,  where  it  falls  into  the  Briftol  Channel.     The  rich- 
neis  and  beauty  of  the   furrounding  landfcapes   are   not   often 
equalled.     It  aflembles  round  its  retreat  fine  hills,  woods,  vales, 
and  rich  paftures,  in  the  happieft  ftyle  of  nature,  with  the  Briftol 
Channel  to  the  fouth.     Neath  River  is  the  weftern  boundary  of 
the  CMrnamented  grounds.     The  woods  literally  run  into  the  fea,> 
and  have  in  many  places  their  roots  in  the  fait  water.     This  part 
of  Wales  is  fo  mild  in  its  climature,  that  myrtles,  magnolias,  and 
Other  tender  exotics,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  ait.     With 
refpeft  to  the  churchyard,  unrivalled  for  pi^lure'fque  and  moral 
intereft,  the  reader  will  probably  not  be  difpleafed  if  I  fubmit  to 
him  an  elegy  written  on  the  fpot  by  the  late  William  Mafon,  of 
which,  after  many  inquiries,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any 
trace  in  print.    What  few  obfervations  on  local  circumftances  and 
<uftoms  I  may  have  occaiion  to  make,  I  fliall  fubjoin  in  the  form 
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of  notes  to  the  poem.  This  elegy  was  copied  by  Mr.  Edward 
WilUams  from  the  original  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author,  ia 
the  poffeffion  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Thomas,  who  relided  at 
Baglan  Hall,  where  Mr.  Mafon  vilited  frequently. 

I. 
From  fouthern  Cambria's  richly  varied  clime. 

Where  grace  and  grandeur  fhare  an  equal  reign  ; 
Where  cliffs  o'erhung  with  fhade,  and  hills  fublime 

Of  mountain  lineage,  fweeji  into  the  main ; 

n. 

From  bays  where  commerce  furls  her  wearied,  fails. 

Proud  to  have  dared  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
And  floats  at  anchor'd  eafe,  endos'd  by  vales,. 

To  ocean's  verge  where  ftray  the  venturous  fheep ;. 

From  brilliant  fcenes,  like  thefe,  I  turn  my  eye  p. 

And  lo  \  a  folemn  circle  meets  its  view, 
Walled  to  protedl  inhumed  mortality, 

And  Ihaded  clofe  with  poplar  and  with  yew. 

IV. 
Peep  in  that  dell  the  humble  fane  appears. 

Whence  prayers,  if  humWe  beft,  to  heaven  afpircj. 
No  tower  embattled,  no  proiad  fpire  it  rears, 

A  mofs-^rown  corilet  decks  its  lowly  choir, 

V. 

And  round  that  fane  the  fons  of  toil  cepoie. 

Who  drove  the  plqughfliare,  or  the  fail  who  Ipreadj. 

With  wives,  with  children,  all  in  meafured  rows. 
Two  whitened  ftones  well  mark  the  feet  and  head. 

VL 

While  thefe  between,  full  many  a  Ample  flower,. 

Panfy  and  pink  with  languid  beauty  fmile ; 
Tbc  primrofe  opening  at  the  twilight  hour. 


And  velvet  tufts  of  fragrant  camomile. 


For- 
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VII. 
For  more  intent  the  imell  than  fi^t  to  pleafe, 

Surviving  love  felefls  its  vernal  race. 
Plants  that  with  early  perfume  feed  the  breeze 

May  teft  each  dank  and  noxious  vj^our  chacCr 

VIII, 
The  flaunting  tulip,  the  carnation  gay, 

Turnfoleand  piony,  and  all  the  train 
That  love  to  glitter  in  the  noontide  ray, 

ni  fuit  the  place  where  death  and  filenoe  Kiga. 

IX. 

Not  but  perchaiKe  to  deck  Come  vlrgia's  tomb. 

Where  violets  fweet  their  twofold  purple  Ipreac^ 
Some  rofe  of  maiden  bluih  ma^  faintly  bloom. 

Or  withering  hang  its  emblematic  head. 

X. 

Thefe  to  renew  with  more  than  annual  care. 

That  wakeful  love  with  penfive  ftep  will  go ; 
The  hand  that  lifts  the  dibble  fhakes  with  fear 

Left  haply  it  difturb  the  &iend  below. 

XI. 

Vain  fear !  for  never  fliall  difturber  come 

Potent  enough  to  wake  fuch  fleep  profound. 
Till  the  dread  herald  to  the  day  of  doom 

Pours  from  his  trump  the  world-dilfolving  found. 

XII. 
Vain  fear !  yet  who  that  hoafts  a  heart  to  feel. 

An  eye  to  pity,  would  that  fear  reprove  ? 
They  only  who  are  curfed  with  breafts  of  ftcel, 

Can  mock  the  foibles  of  furviving  love. 

XIII. 
Thefe  foibles,  far  beyond  cold  reafon's  claim. 

Have  power  the  fecial  charities  to  fpread ; 
They  feed,  fweet  tendernefs,  thy  lambent  flame, 

Which,  while  it  warms  the  heart,  improves  the  head. 

4  H  2  Its 
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XIV. 
Its  chemic  aid  a  grateful  heat  applies. 

That  from  the  drofe  of  felf  each  wifli  rcfincs-t- 
Extrafls  the  liberalJpirit,  bids  it  rife 

TiH  with  primeval,  parity  it  (bines. 

XV. 
Take  then,  poor  peafants,  from  the  friend  of  Gray,, 

His  humbler  graife,  for  Gray  or  failed  to  fee,. 
Or  faw  unnoticed,  what  had  waked  a  lay 

Rich  in  the  pathos  of  tru&poefys 

XVI. 
Yes,  had  he  paced  this  church-way  path  alongi 

Or  leaned  like  me,  againft  this  ivied  wall. 
How  fadly  (weet  had  flowed  his  Dorian  fong. 

Then  fweeted  when  it  flowed  at  Nature's  calU. 

XVH. 
Like  Tadmor's  king,  his  comprehenfive  mind' 

Each  plant's  peculiar  charadler  could  feizcj 
And"  hence  his  moralizing  mufe  had  joined 

To  all  thefe  flowers  a  thoufand.  firailies., 

XVIIL 
But  he,  alas  !  in  didant  village  grave, 

Has  laid  with  dear  maternal  dud  his  own : 
Even  now  the  partg  which  parting  friendfhip  gave*. 

Thrills  at  my  heart,,  and  tells  me,  he  is  gone. 

XDC 
Take  then  from  me  the  penfive  firain  that  flows 

Congenial  to  this  confecrated  gloom, 
Where  all  that  meets  my  eye  fome  fymbol  ftjdws 

Of  grief,  like  mine,  that  live?  beyond  the  tomh: 

XX. 

Shows  me  that  you,  though  doomed  the  live-long  yeajr 

For  fcanty  food  the  toiling  arm  to  ply. 
Can  fmite  your  breads,  and  find  an  inmate  there 

To  heave,  when  memory  bids,  the  ready  fi^h.. 

Still 
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XXL 
Still  nurfe  that  beft  of  inmates,  gentle  fwains  1 

Still  a£t  as  heart-felt  fympathy  infpires ; 
The  tafte  that  hirth  from  education  gains. 

Serves  but  to  chilf  aflEedtion's  native  fires. 

XXII. 
To  you  more  knowledge  than  what  Ihields  from  vice,. 

Were  but  a  gift  to  multiply  your  cares ; 
Of  matter  and  of  mind  let  reafoners  nice 
Difpute,  be  patience  yours,  pa-efamption  theirs, 

XXIII. 
You  know,  (what  more  can  earthly  fcienceknow ?) 

Thatall  mufl;  die !  by  revelation's  ray 
Blumed,  you  truft  the  aflies,  placed  below 

Thefe- flowery  tufts,  fhall  rile  to  endlefs  day. 

XXIV. 
What  if  you  deem,  by  hoar  tradition  led; 

To  you  perchance  devolved  from  Druids  old}. 
That  parted  fouls  at  folemn  feafons  tread 

The  circles  that  their  fhrines  of  £lay  enfold  ; 

XXV. 

What  if  you  dieem-they  fome  fad  pleafure  take 

Thefe  poor  memorials  of  your  love  to  view, 
Alid  fcent  the  perfume  for  the  planter's  fake. 

That  breathes  from  vulgar  rofemary  and  rue. . 

XXVI: 

Unfeeling  wit  may  feorn,  and  pride  may  frown  j 

Yet  fancy,  emprefs  of  the  realms  of  fong, . 
Shall  hlefs  the  decent  mode,  and  reafon  own 

It  may  be  right — ^for  who  can  prove  it  wrong  ? 

Stanza  11.  And  jfioats  at  anchored  eajfe.l  SKips,  that  come  into 
Neath  river  for  coal,  lie  at  anchor  clofe  to  the  pleafure  grounds, 
and  add  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fcene. 

Stanza  V.    Two  whitened  Jones. "]     The  ijones  at  each  end' of 

the. 
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the  grave  are  whitened  with  lime  every  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and 
Whitfuntide.  * 

Stanza  VI.  Full  many  a  Jtmple  Jlower?[  1  have  altfeidy  men- 
tioned, that  it  is  a  very  ancient  and  general  praftice  in  Glamorgan 
to  plant  flowers  on  the  graves ;  fo  that  many  churchyards  have 
Something  like  the  Iplendour  of  a  rich  and  various  parterre.  Befides 
this,  it  is  ufual  to  ftrew  the  graves  with  flowers  and  evergreens, 
within  the  church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  thrice  at  leafl:  every  year, 
on  the  fame  principle  of  delicate  refped:  a$  the  ftones  are 
whitened. 

Stanza  VII.  More  Intent  the  fmell  than  Jight  to  ^l^afe^  It  has 
been  obferved  before,  that  no  flowers  or  evergreens  are  permitted 
to  be  planted  on  graves,  but  fuch  as  are  fweet-fcented.  The  pink 
and  polyanthus,  fweet-williams,  gilliflowers  and  carnations,  mig- 
nionette,  thyme,  Tiyflop,  camomile^  and  rofemary,  make  up  the 
pious  decoration  of  this  confecrated  garden. 

Stanza  VIII.  The  flaunting  tulip.]  ThuS  far  the  remark  of  the 
poet  is  true,  becaufe  the  tulip  is  not  of  the  fweet-icehted  kind ; 
but  no  flower  whatever  is  more  frequently  planted  on  graves  than 
the  carnation.  Turnfoles,  pionies,  the  African  marygold,  the 
anemony,  and  many  others  I  could  mention,  though  beautiful, 
are  never  planted  on  graves,  becaufe  they  are  not  fweet-^fcented. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  tender  cuflom  is  fometimes 
converted  into  an  inflrument  of  fatire;  fo  that  where  perfons 
have  been  diflinguifhe^  for  their  pride,  vanity,  or  any  other  unpo- 
pular quality,  the  neighbours  whom  they  may  have  ofTended  plant 
thefe  alfo  by  flealth  upon  their  graves. 

Stanza  IX.    to  dec\fome  virgins  tomh. 

Some  rofe  of  maiden  hlujh This  is  not  perfedily 

correal ;  for  it  is  the  white  rofe  that  is  always  planted  on  a  virgin's 
tomb.  The  red  rofe  is  appropriated  to  the  grave  of  any  perfbn 
diflinguilhed  for  goodnefs,  and  efpccially  benevolence  of  charader. 

Stanza 
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Stattza  X.  Thefe  to  renew.']  In  the  Eafter  week  moft  generally 
the  graves  are  newly  drefled,  and  manured  with  frelh  earth,  when 
fuch  flowers  or  evergreens  as  may  be  wanted  or  wilhed  for  are 
planted.  In  the  Whitfuatide  holidays,  or  rather  the  preceding 
week,  the  graves  are  again  looked  after,  weeded,  and  otherwife 
drefled,  or,  if  necefl!ary,  planted  again.  It  Is  a  very  common 
feying  of  fuch  perfbns  as  employ  themfelves  in  thus  planting  and 
drefling  the  graves  of  their  friends,  that  they  are  cultivating  their 
own  freeholds:  This  work  the  neireft  relations  of  the  deceafed 
always  do  with  their  own  hands,  and  never  by  Servants  or  hired 
perfons.  Should  a  neighbour  affifl:,  he  or  flie  never  takes,  never 
expe<fl:s,  and  indeed  is  never  ihfulted  by  the  offer  of  any  reward, 
by  thoie  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ancient  cufl:oms. 

In  the  fourteenth  Aanza,  gradual  heat  JkppUes,  is  fubjoined  as  a 
different  reading  for  grateful  heat  applies,  in  Mr.  Mafon's  own 
hand-writing. 

.  In  the  Efteenth  ftanza  the  poet  touches  on  Gray's  omiffion  of 
thefe  cireumfbanees,  apparently  as  a  fort  of  delicate  apology  for 
venturing  to  follow  his  friend  in  a  churchyard  elegy.  Gray  cer- 
tainly mufl:  have  feen  Briton,  Ferry ;  for  he  as  well  as  Mafon  was 
an  occafionat  vifltor  to  Mr.  Thomas  at  Baglan  Hall.  But  it  is 
probable  that,  writing  for  the  Englifli  reader,  he  chofe  only  to 
notice  fuch  circumftances  as  are  to-be  met  with  in  churchyards  in 
general,  without  entering  into  peculiar  and  local  cufloms.  May 
I  not  venture  to  fuggefl:,  that  this  forbearance  was  in  unifbn  with 
a  pure  and  chaflifed  tafte,  though  the  adoption  of  the  idea  might 
have  added  a  beautiful  fl:anza  or  two  to  the  poem  ?  The  topic  is 
natural  and  proper  in  Mr,  Mafon's  elegy,  and  he  has  expatiated  on 
it  very  feelingly.. 

Stanza  XXV.  That  hreathes  from  vulgar  rofemary  and  rue.]  The 
poet  is  here  miflakenj  for  rue,  being  an  ill-fcented  plant,  is  never 

admitted. 
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-admitted  on  graves,  unlefs  in  a  fpirit  of  derifion.   Thefe  cuflpnis  "ha^c 
rprevailed  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  new  dodlrine  on  the  fubjed: 
of  population  is  but  juft  broached.     We  .may  therefore  attribute 
it  to  a  clownilh  ignorance,  infenftble  to  the 'fuperior  dutiesof  celi- 
bacy, that  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  prejudice  againft  old  maids  and-old* 
bachelors  fubfifts  among  the  Welfli  in  a  very  difgraceful  ^iegree  ;  fb 
that  their  graves  have  not  unfrequently  been  planted  by  fome  fatirical 
neighbours,  not  only  with  rue,  but  with  thiftles,  nettles,  henbane,  and 
other  noxious  weeds.     It  is  orJy  owing  to  fome  circumftance  of  this 
kind  that  Mr.Ma&n  could  have  fe^n  rue,  if  indeed  he  faw  k  a*  all. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  be  obferved  of  the 
Glamorganlhire  cuftoms,  that  when  a  young  cowple  are  to  be 
married,  their  ways  to  the  church  are  ftrewed  with  fweet-fcented 
flowers  and  evergreens.     When  a  young  unmaia-ied  ^erfon  dies, 
his  or  her  ways  to  the  grave  are  alfo  ftrewed  with  fweet   flowers 
and  evergreens ;  and  on  fuch  occafions  it  is  the  ufual  phrafe,  that 
thofe  perfons  are  going  to  their  nuptial  beds,  not  to  their  graves. 
■  There  feems  to  be  a  i'emarkable  coincidence  between  thefe  people 
and  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  refpeft  to  the  avoidkig  of  ill-omened 
words.     None  ev-er  moleft  the  flowers  that  grow  on  graves ;  for  it 
is  deemed  a  kind  of  ifacrilege  to  do  fo.     A  relation  or  friend  will 
occafionally  take  a  pink,  if  it  can  be  fpared,  or  a  fprig  of  thyme, 
from  the  grave  of  a  beloved  or  refpedled  perfon,  to  wear  it  in 
remembrance  ;  but  they  never  take  much,  left  they  ftiould  deface 
the  growth  on  the  grave.     This  ouftom  prevails  principally  in  the 
moft  retired  villages ;  and  I  have  been  affured,  that  in  fuch  vil- 
lages where  the  right  of  grazing  the  churchyard  has  been  enforced, 
the  praftice  has  alienated  the  afFedions  of  very  great  numbers 
from   the  clergymen  and   their   churches;    fo  that  many  have 
become  diflenters  for  the  Angularly  uncommon  reafon,  that  they 
may  bury  .their  friends  in  diffenting  burying-rgrounds,  plant  their 
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graves  with  flbwiei's,  and  keep  them  clean  and  meat,  without  any 
danger  pf  their  being",  cropt.  This  may  have  been  the  fadt  in 
iome  places ;  but  I  confidently  believe,  that  few  of  the  clergy 
would  urge  their  privileges  to  an  unfair  or  offenfivft  extent* 
There  is  in  the  vyofld  an  unfeeling  kind  of  falfe  philofophy,  which 
will  treat  fuch  habits  as-thefe  with  ridicule.  Mr  Mafon  juftly 
calls  fuch  philofophers  "  Thofe  only  who  are  curfed  with  breafts 
of  fteel."  Thefe  elegant  and  highly  pathetic  cuftoms  of  South 
Wales  make  the  beft  impreffions  on  th«  mind.  What  can  be 
more  nffe'ufting  than  to  fee  all  the  youth  of  both  fexes  in  a  village, . 
and  in  every  village  through  which  the  corpfe  pafc,  drefled  in 
their  beft  apparel,  and  ftrewing  with  fweet-fcented  flowers  the 
ways  along  which  one  of  their  beloved  neighbours  goes  to  his  or 
her  marriage-bed  ?  The  annexed  plate  comprehends  tjie  whole 
of  th.is  interefting  cpaft,  tern^inating  with  the  Mumbles  Point. 

But  it  is  time  ;  that  I  fhould  proceed.  I  forgot  to  mention 
Eagles  Bu(h,  a, beautiful  refidence,  fituated  on  high  ground, 
between'  Neath  and  Briton  Ferry.  The  fcenery  about  Baglan 
is  fcarcely  lefs  delightful ;  nor  can  any  thing  well  be  conceived 
more  rural,  tranquili*ed,  and  fafginating,  than  Baglan  Hall. 
On  my  firflr  acquaintance  with  this  county  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
knowing  Mr.  William  Thomas,  the  worthy  affociate  of  fuch 
men  as  Gray  and  Mafon.  It  has  been  faid,  that  Mr.  Mafoft,  of 
whofe  fcienee  the  public  may  judge  by  his  work  on  church  mufic, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  piano  forte ;  I  find,  however,  on  inquiry, 
that:  it  is  dfeidedly'of  German  origin,  not  invented  at  any  one 
time,  but  the  refult  of  various  experiments  and  improvements 
on  the  J^afpficbord.  The  country  becomes  lefs  interefting  about 
Aberavon,  which  i§  a  dirty  and  difagreeable  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  with  fome  great  copper- works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  carriage  road  to  Bridgend  is  near  the  coaft ;  but  there  is  a 
gr^nd  ride  over  the  niountains  by  Llangonoyd,  near  which  village 
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may  be  found  an  old  cromlech,  partly  demolifhed,  calfed,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  the  old  church ;  and  the  field  in  which 
it  ftands  is  called  old  church  field.  This  furniflies  a  freih  evidence 
of  the  ufes  to  which  thefe  iftruflures  were  applied.  It  will  be 
remembered-,  that  this  wild  village  on  the  mountain  is  alfo 
famous  as  having  afforded  a  retreat  to  Edward  the  Second  in  hi's 
adverfity. 

Beyond  Aberavon  on  the  turnpike  road,  the  country  again; 
becomes  pleafing,  when  you  reach  Tyncaia  Houfe^  the  feat  o€' 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt.  Juft  here  you  come  in  view  of  Margam 
Park,  with,  its  magnificent  hills  of  wood,  fiiorn  by  the  fea  breeze 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  mountain,  though  of  confiderabic 
height,  is  completely  clothed.  The  abbey  was  founded  by 
Robert  Earl  of  Glocefter  in  1147,  for  Ciftercian  monks,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  In  the  fixth  year  of  his>  reign  King  John 
confirmed  to  it  its  lands  and  priyilisges.  It  is  reprefented  by  all 
the  elder  antiquaries  as  the  firft  Ciftercian  houfe  in  thefe  part?. 
The  church  is  a  fine  Norman  building:  part  of  it  is  ftill  lifed  as 
a  parifh  church ;  there  are  feveral'  marble  monuments  of  the" 
Manfels,  by  marrying  into  which  family  the  Talbots  became 
poflelfors  of  the  property.  The  traces  of  the  cloifters  are  ftill 
■vifible  acrofs  the  court ;.  but  the  celebrated  chapter-houfe  is  now 
a  heap,  of  ruin.  It  wasftanding  when  I  firft  vifited  Glamorgan"- 
fhire ;  and  was  a  circular  room,  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  of  the 
moft  elegant  proportions,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  fiipported  by  a 
cluftered  column  rifing  from  the  centre.  The  proportions  of  the 
pointed  windows,  twelve  in  number,  the  turn  of  the  arches,  and 
the  general  fymmetry  of  the  ftrudure,  were  all  in  the-  moft 
cxquifite  ftyle  of  beauty.  It  is  unaccountable  that  fome  method 
Ihould  not  have  been  devifed  of  proteifling  this  fine  ipecimen  of 
Gothic  architefture  from  the  ravages  of  time;  but  its  danger 
probably  was  not  perceived  till  too  late.     The  green-houfe  was 
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built  to  receive  a  colledion  of  orange  and  lemon- trees,  which 
were  wrecked  on  the  eflate.     There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
trees,    bearing   well-flavoured    fruit.      It   is   three    hundred   and 
twenty-feven  feet  in  length,  and  eighty-one  in  breadth.     In  the 
fummcr  the  trees  are  removed,  and  very  beautifully  difpofed  in  a 
fequeftcred  part  of  the  garden.     At  each  end  of  the  green-houfe, 
there  is  a  room    containing  models  and   antiques;    among  the 
latter  there  is  a  buft  of  Pallas,  and  two  fepulchral  altars,   which 
are  highly  deferving  of  attention.     The  doors  of  the  fliables  and 
offices    retain    marks    of    their    high    antiquity^.     There    is   at 
prefent  no  manfion  houfe.     On  the  top    of  a  hill  within  the 
limits  of  Margam  Park  there  is  a  pillar  of  four  feet  in  height,  and 
one  in  breadth,  eredled  as  a  fepulchral  monument.  The  village  lies 
very  pleafingly  under  the  ihelter  of  a  lofty  hill  and  luxuriant  woods.  -^ 
Pyle  Inn  is  a  noble  houfe,  built  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Talbot 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  county,  and  let  to  the  tenant  at  an 
eaiy  rate,  on  condition  that  he  was  moderate  in  his  charges.     If 
•  well-founded  complaints  were  made  on  this  fubjed;,  the  rent  was 
to  be  raifed.     I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Marment  pays  more  rent 
now  than  he  did  at  firft.     Before  his  marriage  Mr.  Talbot  palTed 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  this  inn,  where  he  had  an  apartment. 
The  church  at  Pyle  is  handfbme.     The  caftle  of  Kenfig,  one  of 
Fitzhamon's  refidences,  ftood  on  a  mount ;  but  it  has  been  fo  liir- 
rounded  and  enveloped  by  fands,  that  there  are  fcarcely  any  traces 
remaining  of  its  walls,     Kenfig  pool  is  a  lake  of  fome  -extent,  in 
the  midft  of  naked  fands.     It  is  faid  never  to  have  been  fathomed. 
Here  alfo  we  are  told  of  a  town  ingulphed^  and  they  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  at  times   the  tops  of  the  buildings  may  be  feen : 
but  this  is  rather  too   much.      Newton  is  a  commodious  and 
agreeable  bathing-place,  with  a  fine  Ihore.     I  have  before  men- 
tioned the  remarkable  fpring,  with  that  near  Dinevowr  Caftle. 
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Merthyr  Mawr  is  a  well'Wooded,  pretty  place,  on  the  weften* 
bank  of  Ogmore  River.  On  the  eaftern  fide,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Ewenny  and  Ogtnore,  William  de  London,  after 
having  obtained  the  lordihlp  of  Ogmore,  built  a  ftrong  caftle. 
Its  remains,  though  of  no  great  magnitude,  are  interefting.  It 
devolved,  by  marriage^  firom  the  pofterity  of  William  de  London, 
to  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  Near  this  place  there  are  feveral  pits- 
like  thofe  in  Gower,  hedged  round  to  protiedl  the  ic^le.  At 
Tythegftone,  on  the  e:ftate  of  Henry  Knight,  Efq.  there  is  a 
demolifhed  cromlech,  with  a  heap  of  ftones  thrown  over  it.  The- 
top  ftone  is  visible,  and  a  frnall  hole  under  it  has  beenftopeoed 
lately.  Lalefton  will  be  thought  interefting  by  the  ^itiquary,  as 
eanne^ed  with  the  improrement  at  leaft,  if  not  the  introdudlioni 
of  the  caftle  architefifeure,  and  probably  th«  Gothic,  into  Gla- 
morgan. In  the  year  mi,  Richard  Grenville,  who  had  obtained} 
the  lordibip.  of  Neath  fiom,  Robert  Fitehamon,  letumed  fromt 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  founded  the  abbey  of 
Neath,  as  was  mentioned  before,  granting  to  it  a  great  part  of 
his  lands.  The  other  part  he  reftored  to  the  original  pioprietors,. 
from  whom  they  bad  been  wrefted  at  the  Norman  ufiirpation.. 
He  brought  with-hina  from  the  holy  land  a  perfon-  named  LaJes^ 
a  man  very  Ikilful  in  the  art  of  building,  whom  he  employed  to 
conftruft  the  abbey  of  Neath*  This  man  afterwards  built  feverali 
abbies  and  churches,  with  many  caftles,  and  other  coniiderable 
works.  He  had  lands  granted  to  him  at  Llangpnoyd",  whence 
he  removed  the  church  to  another  village  which  he  had  built,, 
and  had  called  after  his  own  name,  Laleftonv  He  afterwa^ds^ 
went  to  London,  and  became  architeift  to  King  Henry  the  Firft.. 
He  taught  his  art  to  many  of  the  Welfli  and  Engliflii 

Bridgend  is  fituated  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  high  road,. 
on  the  banks  of  Ogmore  River.    Near  this  piace  Dr.  Price  was^ 
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born',  and  here  his  connections  are -fettled.  To  attempt  even  a 
fketch  of  his  public  life,  would  be  to  involve  myfeif  in  the  hiftory 
of  theology,  politics,  and  fcience,  for  the  laft  fifty  years.  His 
works  fpeak  for  him  ;  and  I  fhall  content  myfeif  with  fubjoining 
a  lift  of  them.  His  Review  of  the  principal  Queftions-  in  Morals 
was  firft  publifhed  in  1757.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  Thanks- 
giving Sermon,  preached  at  Newington  Green,  on  the  fubje<i  of 
Britain's  happinefs,  and  the  proper  improvement  of  it.  In  the 
years  1763  and  17^4,  an  Eflay  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  on 
the  Method  of  calculating  the  exad:  Probability  oPall  ConclufionS' 
founded  on  Induftion,  written  by  Mr.  Bayes,  with  an  appendix 
and  fupplement  communicated  by  Dr.  Price.  In  1766,  he  pub- 
lifhed a  fcrraon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity  School  in  Gravel 
Lane,  Southwark,  and  in  1767,  his  four  celebrated  and  admirable 
Differtations.  In  1770,  he  publifhed  a  fermon  preached  at  Hack- 
ney, on  the  Vanity,  Mifery,  and  Infamy  of  Knowledge  without 
fuitable  ,Pra<3ice.  In  lyjiy  his  Obfervations  on  Reverfionary 
Payments  appeared,  with  feveral  other  efTays  on  fimilar  fubje^. 
la  1773:,  his  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  National  Debt,  with, 
very  valuable  tables.  In  1776,  two  excellent  trads  on  civil 
liberty,  the  war  with  America,  and  the  finances  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1778,  was  publifhed  the  correfpondence  between  Dr.  Price 
aad  Dr.  Prieftley,  on  materialifjn  and  neceflity.  In  1779,  a  Fafl 
Sermon,  preached  at  Hackney.  In  1780,  his  Eflay  on  the  Popu- 
lation of  England^  In  1781,  another  Fafl  Sermoni  In  1783, 
The  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances  at  figning  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace ;  with  the  Plan  for  redeeming,  the-  Public 
Debt,  which  Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  found  fo  ufefiil,  though  in  a 
ftate  of  mutilation.  In  1 784,.  his  Obfervations  on  the  Importance 
of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1786,  a  volume  of  Sermons  on, 
the  Chriftian  Do<3:rine,  as  held  by  different  Denominations,  with 
other  fi^bjeds.     In  1787,  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Evidence  for  a  future 
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Period  of  Improvement  in  the  State  of  Mankind,  delivered  before 
ihe  Supporters  of  the  Hackney  Academy,  then  juft  founded,  and 
iince  overturned.  His  laft  publication,  in  1789,  w^as  the  Difcourfe 
on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  which  fet  Mr.  Burke  almoft  befide 
himfelf.  Such  were  Dr.  Price's  writings,  on  fubJ6<9:s  -the  moft 
important,  in  a'ftyle  of  luminous  fimplicity,  the  refult  of  profound 
knowledge  and  a  clear  convidlion  of  the  truth.  I  might  enlarge, 
from  the  beft  opportunities  of  obfervation,  on  his  perfonal  cha- 
racter ;  but  fuch  teftimony  would  weigh  little  with  ftrangers  o£ 
oppofite  opinions,  who  hav«  been  pleafed  to  reprefent  him  as  a  fire- 
brand in  fociety;  audit  is  not  wanted  by  thofe,  who  either  approved 
his  principles,  or  were  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  his  life. 

The  ride  from  Bridgend  to  Llantrifent  through  Coychurch  and 
Llanharen  is  rural  and  pleafing.  The  fituation  of  Newcaftle,  which 
forms  a  part  of  Bridgend,  is  bold,  and  commands  a  fine  profpeft  of 
the  furrounding  c-ountry  from  the  church-yard.  At  Coity  there 
arc  the  remains  of  the  largeft  caftle  in  Glamorganlhire,  excepting 
Caerphilly,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  pifturefque  in  its  circumftances, 
as  many  others.  Its  origin  has-been  already  mentioned.  There 
is  a  way  from  Neath  to  Bridgend,  over  a  grandly  mountainous 
country,  through  the  parifh  of  l/langeinor,  where  there  are  fome 
very  curious  caves  of  great  extent.  You  regain  the  great  road 
through  the  vale  at  Ewenny,  where  there  is  a  priory,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  moft  perfedl  fpecimen  of  a  monaftic  eftablifh- 
ment  in  England.  When  I  was  there  laft,  the  proprietor,  who 
fliould  have  been  better  advifed  upon  the  fubjed:,  was  beginning 
to  pull  fome  part  of  it  to  pieces,  for  the  purpofe  of  modernizing 
a  refidence  for  himfelf.  It  may  ftill  be  an  interefting  fragment ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  it  Ihould  have  ftood  till  the 
autumn  of  1803,  and  no  longer,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  was 
inhabited.  The  church  is  evidently  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
within  the  compafs  of  thefe  obfervations.    The  arches  are  circular, 
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the  columns  large,  round,  and  fliort,  the  capitals  fimple  but  uni- 
form. The  exterior  of  the  tower  is  highly  pi6lurefque.  The  outer- 
walls  have  been  ftrongly  fortified  witb  towers  and  embattled  gates, 
which  are  now  finely  clothed  with  ivy.  In  the  chancel  of  the 
church  there  is  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Turbervilles,  and  a 
Goffin-lhaped  ftone,  with  Saxon  charadlers,  too  much  defaced  to 
be  legible.  There  is  a  fquare  camp  on  the  hill  above  this  place. 
Ewenny  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  at  Glocefter;  dedicated  to  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  founded,  after  the  Normaa  ufurpation,  for  monks  of 
the  Benedidine  order. 

Dun-raven  is  the  feat  of  Thomas  Wyndham,  Efq.  who  rcpre- 
fents  the  county  in  parliament.  The  ancient  name  of  this  place 
fignifies  the  triangular  fortrefs.  Traces  of  a  vallum  or  entrench- 
ment in  this  form  are  ftill  vifible;.  Dunraven  is  a- corruption  of 
later  ages  from  the  old  orthography.  Caradoc  Lhancarvan  fays, 
that  in  the  year  105a  the  Saxons  came  over  the  Severn:  Sea  or 
Brlftol  Channel  from  Somerfetfhire,,  and  burned  the  caftle  of 
Dunraven,  with  another  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  depredation 
of  the  Saxons  was  committed  in  violation  of  the  profound  peace 
which  then  fubfifled  between  the  princes  of  Glamorgan  and  the 
Saxon  kings;  or  earls,  as  thek  title  is  frequently  exprefled  by  the 
Welfti  hiftorian.  During  tlie  abfence  of  William  de  London,  on 
the  expedition  againft  Kidwelly,  the  Welfh  of  Glamorgan  laid, 
fiege  to  his  caftle  on  the  banks  of  Ogmore  River.  His  butler, 
whofe  name  was  Arnold,  defended  it  bravely,  and'  compelled  the 
enemy  to  abandon  their  operations,  and  depart.  When  William 
de  London  returned,  he  rewarded^  his  faithful  butler  with  the 
eaftle-  and  manor  of  Dunraven,  wJiere  his  pofterity,  bearing  the 
ftirname  of  Butler,  continued  for  many  generations,  till  in  the 
courfe  of  time  it  came  by  marriage  to  a  family  of  Vaughans. 
The  coaft  is  exceedingly  ftormy  and  dangerous ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition,  that  the  laft.  proprietor  of  this  name  pradlifed  the  infa- 
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:inous  device  of  fettlng  up  lights  along  the  fliore  to  miilead  feamen, 
that  they  might  be  wrecked  on  Iris  manor.  The  lofs  of  three  fons 
in  one  day  by  drowning  made  Mr.  Vaughan  begin  to  fufpeft  that 
his  conduft  had  not  been  ftriilly  proper ;  he  therefore  fold  the 
maniion  to  an  anceflor  of  the  prefent  proprietor,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate mariners  were  no  longer  expofed  to  more  f>erils  than  nature 
had  placed  in  their  way.  There  was  nothing  worth  prefervation 
in  the  old  building,  or  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have 
been  preferved.  It  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  hofpitablc 
requiiltions  of  its  -owner,  who  has  neariy  sqompleted  a  large  and 
handfome  Gothic  manfion.  This  will  be  one  of  the  beft  houfes 
in  the  county,  in  point  of  tafte  as  well  as  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
fcalc.  As  a  marine  fituation  Dunraven  poffefles  the  higheft  gran- 
deur. It  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  romantic  cliff,  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  commanding  an  extent  of  coaft  the  moft  pidlurefquc 
in  its  features,  and  a  magnificent  fwell  of  fea,  broken  into  furf  by 
the  rocks  which  line  the  Ihore.  With  all  thefe  beauties  are  con- 
nected the  ufual  difadvantages  of  fiich  an  expofure  in  the  general 
nakcdnefs  of  the  land  profped;.  There  are  fome  of  the  moft 
curious  caves  to  the  weft  of  Dunraven.  One  of  them  is  a  rude 
piazza,  worn  through  a  projcfting  ftack  of  rocks,  in  a  diredion 
parallel  with  the  Ihore.  It  may  be  entered  either  from  the  eaft  or 
fouth.  There  is  befides  this  a  cavern,  feventy-feven  yards  in 
depth  from  the  entrance,  with  feveral  fpiracles  opening  on  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  at  a  diftance  from  its  edge,  up  which  the  tide  and  a 
frelh  fouth-eaft  wind  raife  an  air  fufficiently  ftrong  to  blow  away 
any  thing  placed  over  the  vent.  This  excavation  runs  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  cliff,  turning  a  little  to  the  eaftw^rd.  In  the 
infide  there  are  many  loofe  blocks  of  ftone,  and  others  projefting 
from  the  fides  and  top,  which  difplay  a  beautiful  variety  of 
colour,  like  that  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  paffing  through 
a  prifm.  This  cave  can  only  be  entered  at  Ipring  tides,  and  even 
3  then 
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then  a  ftranger  muft  procure  the  attendance  of  fome  perfon  from 
the  neighbourhood,  as  there  is  danger  of  being  furrounded  foon 
after  the  tide  begins  to  flow,  while  to  all  appearance  the  entrance 
is  perfedly  fecure.  There  are  feveral  other  cavities  of  fmaller 
'dimenfions.  Thefe  cliffs  afford  fine  ftudieS  of  rock  for  an  artift ; 
and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  nature  which  landfcape  painters  in 
general  have  fiudied  more  negligently.  The  modes  of  flratifi- 
cation,  and  the  peculiar  charad:ers  of  the  different  kinds,  are  feldom 
fufficiently  diftinguifhed,  even  where  they  are  required  to  be  moft 
ftrongly  marked. 

Near  Marecrofs  there  is  another  ancient  cromlech,  called  to  this 
day  the  Old  Church ;  and  they  have  flill  a  tradition,  both  here  and 
at  Llangonoyd,  that  thefe  rude  ftrudtures,  or  old  churches,  were  for- 
merly the  places  of  worlhip  belonging  to  the  villages.  Since 
writing  my  account  of  Lhancarvan,  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  were  ftanding  in  that  parilh,  till  about  thirty  years  ago, 
three  large  pillars  of  grey  ftone,  obvioufly  the  remains  of  a 
cromlech.  There  is  alfo  a  caftle  at  Marecrofs,  and  all  round  the 
neighbourhood  curious  and  interefting  fpecimens  of  antiquity, 
which  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate.  The  principal 
are  a  monaftic  ruin,  with  immenfe  barns  and  granaries ;  and  an 
ancient  armoury.  The  building  of  the  caftle  at  St.  Donatt's  was 
begun  in  the  year  iioz,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other  caftles 
of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  ftronger  manner  than  heretofore  ;  for 
before  this  time  thefe  edifices  were  conftrufted  of  timber.  We  have 
to  attribute  the  caftles  in  moft  other  parts  of  this  country  nearly  to 
the  fame  time,  when  they  were  built  by  the  Normans  for  their 
greater  fecurity.  This  lordfhip  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Efter- 
iings,  who  furvived  all  the  defcendants  of  Fitzhamon's  comrades,  for 
the  long  period  of  fix  hundred  years  ;  after  which  it  came  into  the 
poffeffion  pf  the  Manfels.     A  great  deal  of  it  is  ftill  in  a  habitable 
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condition,  and  is  occupied  by  tenants.     It  is  a  large  pile,  and  has 
been  magnificent.     It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  it 
from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  clofely  furrounded  by  trees. 
The  gardens  are  conftrudted  on  terraces,  defcending  from  the 
■walls  to  the  Brlftol  Channel,  and  commanding  a  charming  fea 
view.     The  church,  in  the  bottom  of  a  dell,  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  moft  fequeftered  and  pid;urefque.     It  contains  feveral 
monuments  of  former  time;    and  there  is  in  the  churchyard, 
which  is  among  the  firft  in  point  of  neatnefs,  a  very  ancient  crofs. 
The  watch-tower  is  a  lofty  building,  from  the  top  of  which^ 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  place,  veffels  in  diftrefs  were 
defcried,  not  with  a  view  to  their  affiflance,  but  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  ready  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  wreck.     Near  this  place 
there  is  another  cave,  not  inferior  in  extent  or  grandeur  to  the 
largeft  about  Dunraven,  but  altogether  of  a  different  charader. 
Frequent  parties  are  made  to  vifit  this  cave,  and  dine  oa  the 
rocks. 

Llantwit  Major  requires  a  more  detailed  examination.     Illtyd,. 
fon  of  Bicanus,  a  Breton,  accompanied  the  faints  Germanus  and 
Lupus  into  Britain,  on  a  miffion  from  Pope  Cefeftine,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuppreffing  the  Pela^an  herefy,  as  we  are  commanded 
to  term  it  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  about  the  year  430. 
The  firft  meafure  they  adopted  was  to  eftablilh  fchools^  of  learning, 
in  which  the  Britifli  clergy  might  be  properly  educated.     The 
two  firft  and  principal  fchools  were  thofe  of  Dubric  and  of  Illtyd, 
both  difciples  of  St.  Grermanus,  who  appointed  the  latter  head  or 
fuperintendent  of  Theodofius's  college  or  congregation,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  had  been  founded  by  the  emperor  of  that  name.     It 
had,  however,  been  demoliflied  about  two  years  before  by  the 
Irilh  pagans,  who  carried  Patrick,  its  ftiperior,  a  prifbner  into 
Ireland.     This  fchool  or  college,  reftored  or  founded  a  fecond 
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time  under  the  aufpices  of  Germanus,  and  patronized  by  the  King 
of  Glamorgan,  was  at  this  place,  henceforth  called  after  the  name 
of  Illtyd,  Llantwit,  fignifying  by  contradion  the  church  of  lUtyd, 
with  the  addition  of  Major,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  places  in,  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  alfo  bearing  his  name.     Illtyd  is  befides  ho- 
noured by  the  Welfti  as  having  introduced  a  plough  of  a  conftruAion 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  before  known  to  the  natives.    He  died  about 
480,  according  to  fome,  and  indeed  the  moft  probable  accounts ;  but 
according  to  others,  in  501  or  502.     He  was  fucceedcd  by  Peirio, 
brother  to  Gildas,  and  fon  of  Caw,  a  northern  chieftain.  •  We  are 
told,  in  the  Cambrian  Biography,  and  the  pedigrees  of  the  faints 
in  the  Welfli  Archeology,  that  Peirio  died  on  the  very  next  day 
after  his  appointment,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Samfon,  who  was 
Illtyd's  fcholar,  and  had  been  preferred  to  an  archbifliopric  in 
Bretagne,  but  returning  into  his  native  country  juft  at  the  time 
of  Illtyd's  death,  took  upon  himfelf  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
fchool,  and  erefted  a  monumental  crofs  to  his  teacher  in  the 
churchyard  behind  the  church,  as  appears  by  the  infcription  on 
its   fhaft.     On   the   caft   fide   is   written   in   ancient  charafters, 
**  Samfon  pofuit  banc  crucem  pro  anmia  (for  anima)  ejus ;"  on 
the  weft  fide,.  "  Crux  Iltuti.     Samfon  K,edis.     Samuel  Egifar," 
which  may  probably  be  meant  for  excifor.     He  alfb  erected  the 
large   monumental  crols,    with   the   circular   top   loft,    ftanding 
againft  the  eaft  fide  of  the  porch  belonging  to  the  old  church,  as 
we  are  likewife  informed  by  the  infcription  on  its  fhaft :  *'  In 
nomine  Di  (for  Dei),   fummi  incipit  crux.     Salvatoris  quas  pre- 
paravit  Samfoni  a  pati  pro  anima  fua  et  pro  anima  Juthahelo  Rex 
et  Artmali  tegam."     In  the  churchyard  of  Margam  there  is  an 
ancient  monumental  crofs  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  thefe  at  Llantwit, 
infcribed  with  fimilar  <:harad;ers ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
it  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  ered:ed  by  the  fame  Samfon,  for  his 
name  appears  on  it,  as  well  as  on  another  ancient  crofs  of  the 
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fame  defcription  in  the  churchyard  of  Coychurch  near  Bridgend; 
where  alfo  appears  the  name  of  Samuel,  the  fculptor  who  executed 
that  of  Illtyd.  Leland  fays,  that  the  fchool  of  lUtyd  flouriflied 
like  an  univerfity  among  the  Britons.  Befides  Samfon,  there  are 
mentioned  among  his  fcholars  the  celebrated  Gildas ;  David  the 
firft  Biftiop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  considered  in  later  ages  as  the 
tutelary  faint  of  Wales ;  Paulinus,  who  founded  a  fchool  of  learn- 
ing and  a  monaftery  at  Whitland  in  Caermarthenlbire ;  and 
St.  Maglorius,  another  bifhop  of  the  Armorican  Britons  in  France; 
with  many  others.  To  thefe  the  Britifli  hiftorical  manufcripts 
add  the  names  of  the  renowned  Britifh  bards  Talieffin,  Aneurin. 
the  brother  of  Gildas,  and  fbme  more. 

In  the  year  860  the  Saxon  pagans  demolifiied  all  the  monasteries, 
and  churches  in  Glamorgan,  and  among  them  the  monaftery  or 
college  of  Illtyd.  In  the  year  959  Owen,  the  fon  of  Howel  Dhay 
demolifhed  the  college  of  Illtyd,  and  that  of  Cadock,  at  Lhan- 
carvan,  becaufe  there  were  fome  noble  Saxons  among  the  ftudents;. 
In  the  year  gy^  the  Danes  deftroyed  the  monaftery  of  Illtyd,  as, 
well  as  the  monafteries  of  Lhancarvan,  Lan  Padern,  and  othersi 
In  the  year  987  the  Danes  came  into  the  Briftol  Channel,  and,  on 
their  landing,  deftroyed  the  college  of  lUtydi  that  of  St.  Gadocki 
and  thofe  of  Llandaff  and  Llandough,  mentioned  by  Tanner  in 
his  Notitia  Monaftica.  as  the  college  or  monaftery  of  Gyngar^ 
though  he  fuppofes  the  place  where  it  ftood'  to  be  unknown  at 
prefent,  but  certainly  fomewhere  in  Glamorgan.  In  the  year  gg^ 
the  colleges  of  Illtyd  and  Cadock  were  deftroyed  by  Eneon,  the 
fon  of  Owen,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  with  a  view  of  feizing 
Edwal  ap  Myric,  Prince  of  North  Wales,,  who  was  about  that 
time  an  exile  in  Glamorgan,  under  the  proteftion  of  Ithel,  Prince 
of  that  country.  Edwal  ap  Myric  had  been  inftrufted  by  Ithd 
in  fuch  branches  of  learning,   as  were  moft  neceflary  for  a  fove- 
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rergn,  and  had  been  fupported  by  him  in  the  colleges  of  St. 
Illtyd  and  St.  Cadock.  In  the  Norman  invafion  of  Glamorgan, 
in  the  y^ar  1090,  the  monafteries  and  colleges  of  Illtyd, 
Cadock,  Cyngar,  and  indeed  all  within  the  diftrid:,  with  the 
cathedral  of  LlandafF,  and  many  other  churches,  were  deftroyed. 
Caradoc  then  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  mi,  Robert  Earl  of 
Glocefter  fortified  the  town  of  Cardiff  with  a  wall,  and  reftored, 
or  founded  again  the  college  of  Illtyd.  This  is  the  laft  mention 
of  Llantwit,  or  the  college  or  monaftery  af  Illtyd,  hitherto  found 
in  the  old  Welfli  hiftories.  But  in  the  ancient  regifter  of 
Llandaff,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  another 
In  Jefus  College  library  at  Oxford,  there  are  the  names  of  the 
Abbots  fucceffirely,  and  I  believe  the  whole  of  them  uninterrupt- 
edly from  Illtyd  down  to  the  commencement .  of  the  twelfth 
century,  or  perhaps  lower.     This  manufcript  is  in  Latin. 

There  are  feveral  other  ancient  infcrrptions  in  the  church  and 
churchyard,  befides  thofe  before  quoted ;  among  the  reft,  a  crofs 
in  the  fame  ftyle  as  that  to  the  memory  of  Illtyd,  lying  flat  on 
the  ground  before  the  church  door,  with  part  of  the  circular  top 
broken  off,  and  the  letters  feemlngly  defaced.  There  is  alfo  an 
infcription  on  a  grey  marble  flab,  rudely  ornamented  with  a  crofs 
fleury,  in  the  tower  pavement.  Moft  of  the  letters  have  been 
defaced ;  but  the  charaders  appear  to  be  thoie  in  ufe  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  century ;  though  the  crofs  fleury,  which  as  I 
have  been  informed,  was  not  ufed  in  fculpture  or  heraldry  before 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  is  fcarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  fo 
high  an  antiquity,  as  I  have  attributed  to  this  infcription.  In  the 
old  church,  there  is  a  monumental  ftone  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  coffin,  the  cover  forming  three  fides  of  at  leaft  a  deca- 
gon. One  fide  is  ornamented  with  frets,  another  with  intaglios 
and  foliage  in  the  Roman  tafte,  not  inexpertly  executed.  At  the 
upper  end  the  face  is  reprefented  as  appearing  through  a  hole  in 
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the  cover  of  the  -coffin.  Clofe  by  this,  on  another  monument* 
there  is  a  recumbent  figure  at  full  length  in  a  facerdotal  habit. 
Round  the  edge  of  the  head  and  right  fide,  there  is  a  ftrlng  of 
abbreviations,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
explain.  In  the  veftry  behind  the  altar-piece,  feveral  fragments 
of  very  curious  Gothic  fculpture  are  preferved,  and  among  them 
a  gigantic  figure  in  freeftone  with  the  name  Richard  Hopkins,  on 
a  kind  of  collar  in  Roman  capitals,  ine  drefs  of  this  figure 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Henry  the  Seventh  or  Eighth.  On  another 
fragment  of  a  ftone  window  we  find  a  date  fuppoled  to  be  141 4, 
and  a  name  which  feems  to  have  been  Jafeph,  with  the  firft 
letters  broken  off.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  oldeft  Engliflx 
infcriptions  in  Wales.  A  late  tourilt  is  miftaken,  in  faying  that 
the  altar-piece  at  Llantwit  Major  is  of  wood.  It  is  of  fine  freeftone, 
from  quarries  near  Bridgend  ;  an  excellent  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tediure  and  fculpture.  The  fame  tourift  is  alfo  miftaken  in 
faying,  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  Celtic  tongue  among  them  ; 
for  though  the  inhabitants  commonly  converfe  with  each  other 
in  a  barbarous  kind  of  Englifh,  yet  they  can  all  fpeak  Welfh,  and 
indeed  make  as  much  ufe  of  it  among  themfelves  as  of  the 
Englifli.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  Flemifh  colony  in  Pem- 
brokefhire  and  Gower,  of  which  theiy  are  a  divifion ;  but  occu- 
pying a  fmaller  area,  they  have  been  probably  obliged  to  mix 
more  with  the  Welfti,  and  therefore  have  degenerated  from  the 
purity  of  both  languages.  The  tours  which  have  hitherto  been 
publiftied,  though  many  of  them  ingenious,  have  been  haftily 
drawn  up ;  nor  fliould  I  have  ventured  on  fubmitting  this 
account  to  the  public,  had  I  met  with  any  author  who  has 
paid  the  fame  attention  to  South  Wales,  which  Mr.  Pennant 
has  beftowed  on  North.  The  writer  to  whom  I  have  before 
referred,  tells  us  that  the  confiderable  walls  and  foundations  of 
buildings,  which  were  vifible  at  Llantwit  Major  in  Camden's  time 
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evinced  its  former  extent.  Had  he  ftaid  to  look  about  a  little,  he 
might  have  feen  the  fame  veftiges  ftill  remaining  in  great  num- 
bers.  There  are  even  now,  as  Camden  fays  there  were,  feveral 
ftreets,  many  of  them  long  ^  in  moft  the  houfes  are  thinly  fcat- 
tered,  and  in  general  detached.  Between  them  however  we  ftill: 
fee  ruins  and  trace  foundations,  which  fl>ew  the  place  to  have 
been  formerly  large  and  populous.  The  prefent  houfes  are  for 
the  moft  part  in  a  very  old  ftyle,  with  ftone  doors  and  windows^ 
Veftiges  of  high  antiquity  are  more  numerous  in  thefe  vicinities, 
than  in  almoft  any  other  place  in  Wales.  If  all  the  houfes  whofe 
foundations  can  be  clearly  traced,  were  now  to  be  rebuilt,  Llan- 
twit  Major  would  rank  itfelf  among  the  large  towns  of  Wales. 
Even  in  its  prefent  flate,  the  population,  taken  under  a  late  ad: 
of  parliament,  was  feven  hundred  and  twenty-mne  ;  while  that 
of  Cowbridge  was  no  more  than  leven  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
Indeed  the  number  of  houfes  is  greater  in  Llantwit  Major  than 
at  Cowbridge,  though  they  are  not  fo  rmmeroufly  inhabited. 
The  town,  for  fo  it  is  ftill  called,  was  deprived  of  its  charter, 
according  to  a  Welfli  hiftorical  document,  in  confequence  of  fome 
depredations  in  Brecknockfliire,  committed  by  its  inhabitants  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Among  other  adts  of  wickednefs, 
they  murdered  Sir  Roger  Vaughan  of  Tretower. 

Llantwit  Major  had  anciently  a  market ;  and  ftill  the  butchers 
make  a  point  of  flaughtering  weekly  a  few  Ihcep,  a  bullock,  a 
hog,  a  calf,  a  lamb,  or  fome  other  miferable  vidim,  in  a  public 
flaughter-houfe,  or  market-houfe,  where  there  are  proper  hooks 
to  hang  up  the  meat.  They  always  do  this  on  a  Friday,  under 
an  idea  that  by  this  ceremony  they  keep  up  their  claim  and  right 
to  hold  a,  weekly  market.  There  is  a  large  fair  eftabliftied  here 
on  the  33d  of  June  for  flieep,  lambs,  horned  cattle,  and  other 
produce  of  the  country.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  greateft  and 
beft  lamb  fair  in.  South  Wales.     There  are  five  or  fix  tolerable 
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public-houfes  here,  as  many  decent  Ihops,  three  or  four  bakers, 
three  fchools,  and  feveral  other  remnants  of  its  former  confe- 
quence ;  but  the  place  wants  fome  manufadlory,  or  other  means 
of  employing  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  are  not  fufficiently 
engaged  by  its  agriculture,  though  that  may  be  faid  to  be  by  no 
means  inconfiderable.  Near  the  church  fome  ruinous  walls  of  the 
fchool  or  college  founded  by  lUtyd  are  ftill  remaining ;  and  they 
are  fufficiently  indicated  to  be  of  fuch  high  antiquity  by  the 
circular  and  fegment  arches,  in  the  true  Roman  ftyle,  to  be  feen 
to  this  day.  The  door  of  the  old  church  is  alfo  in  the  fame  ftyle, 
circular  and  plain.  The  monaftery  of  St.  Illtyd  ftood  in  a  field, 
covered  with  ruins  and  old  foundations,  to  the  north-weft  of  the 
churchyard.  The  gateway  to  the  monaftery  is  ftill  ftanding, 
converted  into  a  cottage,  with  a  granary  over  it  for  the  ufe  of  the 
tithe-barn,  which  ftands  near,  and  is  alfo  a  very  ancient  and  large 
building  in  the  Gothic  ftyle.  There  are  the  veftiges  of  feveral 
Roman  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Llantwit  Major ;  one  near  the 
village ;  a  fecond  in  a  field  near  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Llanmaes ;  a  third,  very  large  and  in  good  prefervation,  on  the 
fea  fide.  There  is  alfo  a  very  complete  Britifli  camp  on  the  brink 
of  the  fea  cliffs.  This  is  circular,  and  in  that  refped;  differs  from 
the  Roman  camps,  which  are  always  fquare  or  angular.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  Llantwit  Major  ftands  in  one  of  the  richeft 
trads  in  the  county  for  foil ;  and  is  alfo  in  a  very  wholefome  air, 
which  is  fufficiently  evinced  by  the  numerous  inftances  of  uncom- 
mon longevity  the  neighbourhood  affords. 

The  old  parifh  regifter  of  Llanmaes  records  fadls  which  demand 
a  clofer  inveftigation  of  a  fubjecl  to  which  I  have  adverted  cur- 
forily  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  pages.  Many  more 
examples,  equally  extraordinary,  might  be  furnifhed  from  tradition 
and  manufcripts ;  but  I  thii^k  it  moft  proper  to  give  only  fuch  as 
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can  be  authenticated  either  from  parifli  regifters,  monumental 
ftones,  or  printed  books.     It  will  appear  from  a  general  review  of 
cafes,  that  longevity  feems  to  be,   in  a  confiderable  degree,   here- 
ditary.    Plutarch,  whom  Camden  quotes,  reprefents  the  Britons 
as  only  beginning  to  look  old   at  the  age  of  one    hundred   and 
twenty.     Whether  the  Welfli   may  be  flill  found  to  be  a  long 
living  people,   as  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  or  from 
any  other  caufe,  I  know  not,  but  probably  their  habits  and  employ- 
ments are  the  principal  occafion  of  their  frequently  attaining  a  great 
age.     In  fad:,  it  has  already  been  urged,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Englifh   nation  is  derived   from   the  ancient  Britons ;  and  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Life  and  Death,  fays  that  Britain  is  one 
of  the  very  few  countries  where  inftances  of  longevity  beyond  the 
ufual  period  are  the  moft  frequent.     It  is  a  remark  founded  on 
experience,  that  thofe  parts  of  our  iiland  which  are  not  moun- 
tainous, but  diverfified  by  moderate  inequalities,  having  fufficient 
defcents  for  rivers,  brooks,  and  rain  water,  on  a  dry,   rocky  bot- 
tom, with  a  healthy  and  confiderably  fertile  foil,  where  vegetation 
is  vigorous,  afford  the  moft  numerous  and  remarkable  cafes  of 
longevity.     Such  a  country  is  the  Ibuthern  part,  or  vale  of  Gla- 
morgan;   open,    but  not  a  dead  flat.     Of  courfe   there  are  no 
ftagnant  waters,  bogs,  or  other  collections  tending  to  putridity. 
It  has  an  undulated,  or  gently  rifing  and  falling  furface,  on  a  dry 
fubftratum  of  limeftone.     The  land  is  enclofed  with  good  hedges, 
moftly  hawthorn.     Large  quantities  of  elm  and  elder,  wormwood 
and  nettles,  grow  every  where ;  and  a  notion  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants,  that  thefe  trees  and  plants  never  abound  but  in  a  good 
air.  To  the  north  and  north-eaft  the  vale  is  well  flieltered  by  moun- 
tains from  the  fharp  winds  of  thofe  quarters.     To  the  fouth  it  has 
the  dry  rocky  Ihores  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  without  any  fens.    Of 
the  fame  charader,  in  moft  particulars,  are  the  counties  of  Flint 
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and  Denbigh  in  North  Wale&,  whefe  I  have  been  informed'  that 
many  exaijnples  of  very  great  age  occur.     Similar  inftances  are 
found  in  the  counties   of  Somerfet,    Glocefter,   Hereford,    and 
others  of  the  fame  defcription.     It  has  already  been  obferved>  that 
the  inhabitants  whitewafti  their  houfes  within  and  without  very 
frequently  iiv  the  year,  and  even  their  barns,  walls  of  yards,  gar- 
dens, and  all  their  Other  buildings.     Mr.  Howard,  in  feveral  of 
his  publications,  warmly  recommends  whitewafhing  as  the  very 
beft  prefervative  againft  infedlion  and  impure  air.     He  relates  very 
remarkable  inftances  of  the  effecfls  produced  by  whitewafhing  the 
lazarettos  in  Italy,  which  was  done  at  his  defire.     The  cottagers 
and  farmers  have  maintained  their  rank  from  very  remote  anti- 
quity among  the  moft  generally  cleanly  people  in  the  kingdom. 
The  habits  of  living  among  the  common  people  in  Glamorgan  are 
favourable  to  health.     They  generally  wear  flannel  fhirts ;  and 
moft  of  thofe  who  wear  linen  have  flannel  waiftcoats  under  it. 
Though  we  fliould  not  fuppofe  it  at  a  funeral,  or  on  any  occafion 
of  conviviality,  there  is  habitually  lefs  malt  liquor  drank  here  than 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdftm,  and  lefs  animal  food  eaten.     Their 
drink  is  in  general  water,  or  milk  and  water.     Tea  is  alfo  very 
much  ufed.     Their  food  is   chiefly  good  wheaten  bread,    with 
cheefe,  butter,  and  milk  in  farm-houfes.     They  ufe  vegetables  of 
all  forts  in  large  quantities,  and  many  kinds  of  food  prepared  from 
apples,  goofeberries,  and  other  fruits.     Flummery  made  with  oat- 
meal is  ufed  frequently  in  the  vale,  and  almoft  daily  in  the  moun- 
tains.   Broths  made  from  all  forts  of  meat  are  much  ufed;  in  which 
large  quantities  of  potherbs  and  other  vegetables  form  a  principal 
ingredient;  abundance  of  leeks,  onions,  flialots,  parfley,  favoury^ 
pennyroyal,  marjoram,  thyme,  crefles,  beets,  lettuces,  fpinage,  and 
other  productions  of  the  garden.  Herb  broth,  as  it  is  called,  is  much 
ufe4  by  the  common  people.     It  may  be  confidered  as  the  Wellh 
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foup  maigre.  It  is  water,  thickened  a  very  little  with  oatmeal, 
into  which  they  put  large  quantities  of  fuch  herbs  as  may  be  at 
hand,  or  in  feafon.  They  relifti  it  with  a  kittle  fait,  put  into  it  a 
little  butter,  and  take  it  with  bread.  All  thefe  habits  are  favour- 
able to  health  and  long  life. 

Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  the  moft  remarkable  and 
moft  numerous  inftances  of  longevity  are  found  in  ""the  vale  and 
along  the  fea-fhore  ;  not  in  the  mountains.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  in  the  vale  all  eat  good  wheaten  bread ;  in  the 
mountains  fome  oaten  bread  is  ufed,  but  not  fo  generally,  as  in 
former  times.  In  Gower  they  eat  barley  bread  for  the  moft  part ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  inftances  of  longevity  among  thofe  people 
are  lefs  numerous  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  After  all, 
there  may  perhaps  be  fomething  in  the  different  races  of  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gower  are,  at  leaft  in  about  feven  or  eight 
pariflies,  defcendants  of  the  Flemings. 

The  following  are  extrafts  from  Llanmaes  regifter : 

Ivan  Yorath  buried  a  Saterdaye  the  xvii  daye  of  July,  Anno 
Doni  1621,  et  anno  regni  vicefimo  primo  annoq;  aetatis  circa  180. 
He  was  a  foldier  in  the  fighte  of  Bofwoorthe,  and  he  lived  at 
Llantwit  Major,  and  he  lived  much  by  fifhing. 

John  Sherrye  and  Margaret  Portrey  maried  a  Tuefday,  viz. 
xxviii°.  Februarii,  Anno  Dom.  1586,  &  domi  nore  Regine  Eliza- 
bethe  vicefimo  nono.  A  liceni:e  from  the  Chancellor.  John 
Sherrey  was  buried  the  vii^''.  daye  of  December  Anno  Dom.  1634, 
age  102.  In  another  place  he  is  thus  regiftered  in  Latin:  Johannes 
Sherrey  fepultus  fuit  feptimo  die  Decembris  Anno  Domini  1634, 
aetat.  circa  104. 

Thomas  "Watkin  fepultus  fuit  decimo  odavp  die  Martii,  Anno 
Dom.  1628,  aetat.  circa  100. 

Elizabeth  Yeorath,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Wilkins,  redtor  of  this 
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parifh,  was  buried  the  13"'.  day  of  Ffebruary,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1668,  age  177."  Elizabeth  Yeorath  was  probably,  i£ 
not  his  daughter,  at  leaft  of  the  fame  family  as  the  foregoing  Ivan 
Yorath.  From  this,  and  a  great  number  of  other  inftances,  it 
fliould  feem  that  longevity  is  in  a  coflliderable  degree  hereditary; 
or,  as  the  common  people  exprefs  it,  runs  in  a  family,  or  in  the 
blood. 

Cicill,  daughter  of  Edward  Lhewelin,  was  born  ad  of  June 
1650.  Mr.  Edward  Williams  remembers  her  welL  She  and  her 
hufband,  Peter  Meare,  lived  for  many  years  in  apartments  which 
they  rented  in  his  father's  houfe.  It  appears  by  the  Llantwit 
regifter,  that  flie  died  Dec.  ao-th,  1757,  at  more  than  one  hundred 
and  feven  years  of  age.  She  is  afterwards  regiftered  thus  at 
Llanmaes :  Cieill  Lhewelin  was  born  in  the  year  one  thousand  fix 
hundred  and  fifty.  We  likewife  find,  by  the  Llantwit  regifler, 
that  the  Peter  Meare  before  mentioned,  died  at  Llantwit  Major 
April  8th,  1771,  aged  103.  I  fball  now  feled  a  few  fads  aflerted. 
on  other  authorities. 

Ann  Richman,  of  the  parifh  of  Penmark,  died  in  1 760.  She 
remembered  the  battle  of  St.  Pagan's  between  the  parliament  and 
King  Charles  the  Firft,  on  the  8th  of  May  1648.  She  therefore 
mufl  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age  when 
fhe  died.  Chriflian  of  Porthkerry  died  foon  after,  about  1761. 
She  has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  fhe  was  a  little  girl  beginning 
to  prad;ife  milking,  and  then  at  her  employment,  when  the  army 
of  the  parliament  pafTed  by  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  at  St.  Fa^ 
gan's ;  fb  that  fhe  mufl  have  been  fuH  as  old. 

Kate  Butler  died  about  1769,  aged  about  106.  She  placed  the 
period  of  her  own  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  fhe 
had  a  fon  living  at  the  time  of  making  the  aflertion,  known  to  be 
eighty  years  old. 
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Thomas  French,  of  Wenvoe,  died  about  1790,  upwards  of  lOQ. 
He  worked  at  watch-making  to  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  and  cracked^ 
nuts  with  his  teeth. 

In  the  Hereford  Journal  for  Auguft  8th,  1782,  we  have  the 
following  notice :  "  Died  at  Llantrythid  in  Glamorganfliire, 
John  Roberts,  a  blackfmith,  in  the  hundred  and  eleventh  year  of 
his  age,  who  was  in  good  health  till  within  a  few  days,  and 
retained  his  fenfes  till  within  an  hour  of  his  death."  His  daughter, 
now  living,  has  affured  Mr.  Edward  Williams  that  on  a  proper 
fearch  of  regifters,  by  thofe  who  queftioned  his  great  age,  he  was 
found  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  old. 

On  a  flone  in  -the  pavement  of  the  belfrey  at  Llantwit  Major 
there  is  the  following  infcription :  "  Hear  lyeth  the  body  of  Ma- 
t^ew  Vofs,  bured  i53ir  astat.  izg" 

In  the  church  of  Caera>  near  Cardiff,  may  be  found  this  infcrip- 
tion under  the  fbuth-  window :  "  Heare  lieth  the  body  of  William 
Edw*^'.  of  the  Caera,  who  departed  this  life  the  34  of  February, 
Anno  Domini  i668>  annoque  aetatis  fuii  168." 

O  happy  change, 

And  ever  bleft. 
When  griefe  and  pain  is 

Changed  to  reft. 

Till  lately  there  was  the  following  in  this  church  :  "  Heare  lieth 
the  body  of  Vaughan  Edwards,  Gent,  deceafed  4  day  of  Decem- 
ber, Anno  Domini  1669,  aged  83."  The  clerk  of  the  parifli  has 
lately  taken  this  ftone  away,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  hearth-flone  in 
his  houfe,  with  the  infcription  downwards. 

The  Welfh  bard,  Thomas  ap  Jevan  ap  Rees,  who  died  about 
1615,  had  been  a  monk,  in  the  Abbey  of  Margam.  He  fays  in 
one  of  his  poems,   that   he  had  been  expelled  thence  for  his 
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LoHardifm,  and  had  been  imprifoned  for  heretical  opinions  in  Kenfig 
caftle,  whence  he  addreffed  a  petition  in  verfe  to  -  Sir  Matthew 
Caradoc  of  Swanfea,  imploring  that  gentleman's  intereft  to  procure 
his  liberation.  Sir  Matthew  Caradoc  died  about  1500;  and  a 
monk  could  not  be  admitted  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a  paflage  to  the  following  effed;  in 
Englifh,  from  a  manufcript  coUeftion  of  this  bard's  works.  One 
thoufand  fix  hundred  exadlly,  with  four  years  entirely,  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  a  fair  account,  I  am  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old.  He  of  courfe  muft  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  old  ;  for  it  can  be  fatisfadorily  proved,  that  he  was 
living  in  161 5,  which  makes  him  one  hundred  and  forty^one, 
according  to  his  own  account.  How  long  he  lived  after  that 
period,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ;  and  for  that  reafon  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  died  about  that  year,  or  foon  after.  There 
is  a  poem  on  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  under  his 
name  ;  but  furely  it  muft  have  been  fiftitioufly  afRxed ;  and  this 
is  the  more  probable,  as  the  party  aniraofities  of  the  time  rendered 
it  prudent  for  authdrs  to  conceal  themfelves,  for  fear  of  a  reverfe 
in  politics.  It  is  probably  in  reference  to  this  piece,  that  his  age 
is  concluded  from  his  own  works  to  have  been  about  two  hundred 
years,  in  the  Cambrian  .biography  ;  but  his  death  is  placed  in  1510, 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  is  an  error  of  the  prefs. 

Elizabeth  Davies  of  the  Wheatfheaf  at  Swanfea,  remembered 
the  revolution  of  1688.     She  died  about  1799. 

In  the  church  yards  and  diflenting  burying  grounds  of  Swanfea, 
feveral  infcriptions  appear,  recording  ages  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  ten.  Similar  memorials  occur  in  the  church 
yard  of  Llangevelach  near  Swanfea,  and  in  the  parifli  church  and 
church  yard  of  Llangonpyd,  with  thofe  of  Llantrifent,  Aberdare, 
and  other  places.     I  have  been  told,  that  longevity  occurs  more 
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frequently  in  the  burying  grounds  of  diflenters,  than  in  parifh 
church  yards,  and  that  it  is  accounted  for  by  a  greater  regularity  of 
living  among  diflenters :  but  I  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that  regu- 
larity of  living  ftiould  be  much,  if  at  all  afFedled  by  any  fuch 
circumftance.  This  folution  feems  to  have  fomething  in  it  of 
party  fpirit ;  as  if  meant  to  convey  an  idea,  that  temperance  was 
not  the  virtue  of  the  eftablilhed  church. 

The  following  infcription  is  in  Baglan  church  yard.  Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Walter  John,  who  died  the  6th  of  March,  1698, 
aged  96.  Here  alfo  lyeth  the  body  of  Cecil  Howel,  the  wife  of 
Walter  John,  who  died  the  firft  of  May  1734,  aged  gg. 

Brown  Willis,  in  his  account  of  LlandafF,  mentions  that  Bifliop 
Herewold  of  that  diocefe,  died  in  the  year  1103,  aged  one 
hundred  years.  He  alfo  mentions  Edward  Davies,  Reftor  of  St. 
Bride's  near  Bridgend,  and  of  Michaelfton  on,  the  banks  of  the 
Elwy,  Prebendary  of  LlandafF,  andMafter  of  Arts  in  the  Uniyerfity 
of  Oxford,  who  died  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  December  1 67^3, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eight. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  work  I  have  mentioned  a  fucceffion  of 
long-lived  princes,  beginning  with  Morgan  Mawr,  and  ending 
with  Jeftin  ap  Gwrgant,  on  the  authority  of  Caradoc  Lhancarvan 
and  the  Cambrian  Biography.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  recent 
inftance,  from  the  Swanfea  paper  of  February  1 5th  1 804.  "  Friday 
se'nnight,  about  eight  o'clock,  a  poor  woman,  aged  105,  on  her 
way  from  Cardiff  to  Newport,  fell  into  a  gravel  pit,  having  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water,  and  was  unfortunately  drowned."  But 
it  is  time  to  defifl ;  as  I  am  probably  nearer  the  end  of  my  reader's 
patience,  than  the  end  of  my  catalogue. 

I  have  not  found  on  enquiry,   that  many  perfbns  attain  the  age 

of  one  hundred  years  in  the  moil  mountainous  parts  either  of 

Wales  or  England.     The  caufe  may  perhaps  be   conje<9:ured  to 

exift,   not  in  the  greater  keennefs  of  the  air  on  mountains,   for 
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probably  that  might  be  favourable  to  long  life ;  but  in  its  greater 
crudenefs  and  more  irregular  temperature  in  the  mountain  vallies, 
where,  and  not  on  the  upper  parts  of  mountains,  the  population  is 
principally  found.  Thefe  vales  in  w^inter  have  but  very  little  fun, 
fome  of  them  none  at  all,  for  many  weeks.  Even  in  fummer,  the 
fun  muft  be  high  before  it  fhines  into  them.  In  many  vales,  it 
is  not  felt  till  the  morning  is  advanced  as  far  as  eight,  nine,  or 
even  ten  o'clock ;  and  then  it  comes  upon  them  in  nearly  its 
utraoft  fervour,  producing  a  violent  tranfition  from  a  crude  and 
chilly  morning,  to  almoft  a  tropical  heat ;  for  fuch  it  is,  when  the 
fun  is  fo  pent  in  by  the  hills  on  both  fides.  A  heat  is  often 
experienced  in  fuch  vallies,  which  is  never  felt  in  more  open 
countries.  The  coup  de  foleil  is  not  uncommon  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions ;  but  it  fcldom,  if  ever  occurs  in  any  part  of  Britain,  in  the 
open  countries.  In  the  evening  thefe  vales  lofe  the  fun  very 
early ;  at  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  a  fudden  Ihade  and  chill 
takes  place.  In  open  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  fun  appears 
early  with  a  mild  warmth,  increafing  by  an  eafy  and  falutary 
gradation,  and  as  gradually  defcending  in  the  evening.  It  majj^ 
indeed  be  faid  to  be  many  more  hours  above  the  horizon  of  open 
countries,  than  of  deep  mountain  vallies,  Confumptions  and 
fluxes  are  more  general  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  It  is  a 
{&&■  founded  on  experience,  that  among  the  mountains  weak 
conftitutions  are  exhaufled  early  in  life.  In  the  vale,  or  fouthern 
part  of  Glamorgan,  valetudinarians  live  to  a  confiderable  age.  In 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  county,  they  feldom  laft  much 
beyond  twcnty-5ve ;  and  it  requires  not  only  the  abfence  of  difeafe, 
but  an  uncommon  portion  of  ftrength,  to  live  to  any  great  age. 
To  this  it  is  owing,  that  there  is  a  fmaller  number  of  fickly  per- 
fons  in  thofe  parts,  which  has  given  rife  to  the  very  general  but 
miftaken  idea,  that  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  diftrids  are 
more  healthy  and  long  lived  than  thofe  of  more  open  or   level 
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Cbuntries.  If  we  contrail  fenny  or  marfliy  diftrids  with  mourt^ 
tains,  the  cafe  will  be  diiEFerent.  Fens  and  dead  levels  will  have 
ftagnant  waters  in  great  quantities ;  and  thefe  will  render  the  arr 
lefs  falubrious  than  that  of  mountains.  Thefe  confiderations 
prove,  that  we  labour  under  a  grols  miftake,  in  ranking  open, 
dry-bottomed,  gently  rifing  and  falling  tra<fls  of  country,  with 
fens,  levels,  and  other  diftrifts  known  to  be  unwholefome  ;  or  in 
denying  them-  a- degree  of  falabrity,  fliperior  to  th*at  enjoyed  by 
Alpine  elevations.  Vulgar  remarks  maybe  founded' in  ibm© degree 
on  truth  ;  but  they  are  feldom  fufficiently  difcriminative.  They 
are  for  the  moft  part  local  and  partial,  for  which  reafon  they 
are  not  to  be  trufted  as  general  maximsf. 

Thefe  topics  Ixave  carried  me  fb  far,  that  I  muft  barely  mention' 
Llanvihangel,  belonging  to  Mr;  Wyndham,  but  occupied  by  John 
Franklin,  Efq^.  Treafurer-to- the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  county, 
who  is  confideted  to- be  in  his  own  perfon  one  of  the  moft  fucceff- 
ful  praftical  fartners' in  Glamorganfliire.  LlaiMiough  caftle  is  on 
Mr.  Talbot's  eftate,  but  at  prefefttthe  refidence  of  Major  Arm- 
ftrong.  There  are  few  (ituations  more  beautiful  on  a  fmall  fcak. 
The  road  from  the  village  under  the  wood  to  Cowbridge, .  by  the 
mill,  whether  the  furrounding  foliage  is  made  vocal  by  the  night- 
ingales in  the  fpring,  or  recommended -to  the  eye  by  the  varied  tints 
of  autumn,  retains  its- attradlions  undiminiflied  after  all  the  fuc-- 
eeflion  of  fcenery  1  have  attempted  to  defcribe.  I  have  before 
touched  upon  its  peculiar  chara6ler. 

The  village  of  Llanblethian,  occupying  the  foot  and  fide  of  a 
fieep  hill,  with  a  great  deal  of  wood  interfperfed  among  the 
houfesy  is  remarkably  rural  and  pldurefque ;  while  •  Sir  Robert 
Lynch  Bloffe's  little  villa  adds  to  its  gaiety.  The  caftle,  of 
which  a  gateway  remains,  clothed  with  ivy,  and  furroun^ed  by 
tarees,  happily  difpofed  for  the  fubjec%'of  a  drawing,  has  been  men- 
tioned under  the  general  divifion  of  the  county.    In  the  year  1763, 
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-tbcase  iwas  a  dccaijJBd  tambtftone  Ij^wig  io  ;thc 'OhuKihjiard,  iieartbe 
ibuth  esftend  of  tbhe  cdaancd^  which  Sir  luhewcUn  Jenkins  had 
«aufed  to  be  pdaoed  there,  to  ;the  memory  of  his  parents.  The 
Principal  and  Fellows  of  Jefus  <jollege,  Oxford,  in  ^gratitude  to 
their  liberal  hanei^t&QT,  caufed  a  copy. of  the  infcription  to  be 
engraved  on;a  :neat  marble  tablet,  which  was  affixed  witjatji  the 
church.  Thi^  fecond  founder  of  Jefus  College  and  iCowbridge 
School,  gasie  the  tenor  bell  to  jthe  tower  of  this  chu;:oh,  and 
twenty  pounds  every  fourth  year  to  the  poorof  the  parifli/or  e.ver. 
There  are  feveral  ather  gentlemen's  ifeats  and  pleaiipg  ^v.illages 
within  three  or  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  .Cowbridge;  but  J  feel 
that  I  have  trefpaffed  too  long  on  the  indulgence  of  my.readers. 
^  I  am  aware  that  many  circumftances  in  fcbe^^''foregoing  pages  will 
be  found,  if  examined,  to  have  -been  haftily  and  incorre6lly  ftated; 
a  c-enfure  always  attaching  to  remarks  and  enquiries  noade  prin- 
cipally on  the  fpot,  with  a  very  fallible  eye,  and  no  means  of 
afcertaining  the  real  wortJi  of  local  information.  If,  however, 
fome  few  points  of  antiquity  fiiall  be  -thx^ght  to  Jiave  been  pur- 
fued  beyond  the  furfaee,  or-here  and  there  a  flcetch  of  biography  and 
manners  faithfully  drawn,  I  (hall  liften  with  the lefs fliame  tot-hat 
ledure  on  prefumption,  which  mcfft  authors  muft  expe6l  to  receive, 
when  they  venture  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public. 
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